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An Institution that 
has given you the 
best Pictures in 
Telugu 


Producer-Director : 


Ley ad 


SARATHI FILMS 





Andhra Publishing House, Madras 


This house has been the only one of its kind in Andhra 
Desa and .were the pioneers in bringing out a diary by name 
- Andhra Diary” which has been in vogue since 1926. The diaries 
were being published in two sizes continually, one- for the lawyers 
and the other for the layman. These diaries have been in use 
throughout the country and have met with great appreciation owing to 
their utility and the variety of information furnished by them. They 
stand supreme and serve as the best medium for effective publicity. 
The Proprietor of the concern is Mr. Ch. Adinarayana. He is a 
staunch Congressite and has won special competitive prizes in the 
All India Spinners competitions for spinning the finest count of 
yarn. He owns a printing house in Purasawalkam, Madras by name 
Andhra Printing House and a branch of the publishing concern in 


Tenali. 


ANDHRA DIARY 


In Circulation, throughout 
the Country. 


4 


Best salesman for your products. 


SOURT SIZE 42° fi Tell y our ‘tale all the 
PACKE ai SIZE : ie ’ . F 
ene on ee "year round through it. 


Andhra Publishing House 
Ws «ADR AS, 
TENALI. 
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BEST HOUSE 
FOR RELIABLE SHOPPING 
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Inspiring Designs - Endearing & Everlasting Varieties 


Silk Cotton & Woollen 50 T° OSE Ser Sa 
Fabrics - Dhoties - Sarees - 














DP 








Towels - Bed Sheets - BRAGosticio eh) 

Shirtings & Coatings Etc. SSWBS KEIDVOK 
with a 

Wide Range of Selections Wikog Seow DSSows 


Please Visit & 
BE SATISFIBD 


Do NSSSHS SoS array 
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It gives you full vitality for enjoying the pleasures of life! 


ANANDA KUSUMAKARAM 


Improves digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves & increases y 
the Vital forces. @ Price: Rs. 2—8—O eA e 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS : Og 
ch 


Chromite Mines 





Malayala Medical Hall 


189, Vakil New Street MA DURA 


ON THE BANKS 








Dee . [Superior Grade Ore ] 
SACRED KRISHNA | ‘. 
LET YOUR 
PUSHKARAM DECISION CHROME ORE 
BE TO HELP Essential for Chrome-Steel, Heavy 
INDIA’S FIGHTING MEN Chemicals, Paints» Polishes, Etc. 
@ 


BY CONTRIBUTING GENEROUSLY 
Only Chromite Mines in 


MADRAS PROVINCE 


H.E. THE GOVERNOR'S WAR FUND e 
nae Gece | RAUENDRA MINING SYNDICATE 


; AMENITIES FOR TROOPS GUNTUR : KONDAPALLI 





Telegram: ‘‘ JOTHI’ actory: ‘‘ TRICHY’ 


J OTH SPECIAL DIAMON DS 


st WESc BBWS DOTS SvAnmy & 
Re VHS. 83) a00D Oe CO OrH) BES  SNoowy S*SK MW 


\~) > Original Sunbright Diamonds « 28285 5/695 Se)snoe Vou rs, 4 
Vag \. Alagiamanavalan Chetty & C0., sewerers Barmregll 
y TRICHINOPOLY ([s.1. RY.! : | 


3. VAG Soares 83 & S., Sow a —" BDO THO 
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Where to Stay at BEZWADA 


FOR 


PDUSHKARAM? 





; [SRI LAKSHMI VILAS] + 


Modern Cafe 


= HAIGH CLASS RESTAURANT = 








Our Four Good Points: MODERN EQUIPMENTS 
FOR 
Cater to Dinner 
. BOARDING « LODGING 
Tea Parties 4 


ae Delicious Dishes Served 


Good Sanitary To Taste - Cool @ Refreshing Drinks 
Arrangements oe 
se Spacious 


All Facilities Well-furnished @ Ventilated Rooms 


Provided 


gl Oyen 
ry 
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Special Attention : 
GANDHINAGAR 

















Await Branch BOARDING & LODGING to be opened at 
SAMARANGAM CHOWK, BHZAWADA Shortly 
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* Andhra Pharmaceutical Works Ltd 


BEZWADA 











CHEMICAL AMPOULES, ” 


Deities TABLETS, 
FINE CHEMICALS, n 
Manufacturers TOILETS. 
BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS. 
n | ae 
Madras CHICKEN ESSENCE. 
HAEMOGLOBIN. 
Presidency LIVER EXTRACTS, 
MALTS, PEPTONES ETC. 
suppliers © DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Medica 1988 — 1939 : 
Gort: sons D% 
tore: Govt- 1989 — 1940 - ©% 
5 tals. 1950 — 1931 ss 6% 
Hosp* 1931 — 1942 ss WW 
Miss" 1942 — 19438 i Wiz 
H ospitals 7 “YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED 
supply 
Departmen C. Suryanarayana Murty, 


Etce Managing Director. 


& 99 Manufacturers of Best 
Colour Yarn. Reputed for 
Mu UG e| a an _M. a ¢ ah Excellent Fastness and 


Silk - Like Brilliance 








ae 

: Very Popular in Andhra Desa 

Another Name f ae Quality : over 20 Years. Available at 

2 all Colour Yarn Merchants 

For Particulars M. K. SUNDARA RAMA IYER, 
Apply to: FAST COLOUR YARN MERCHANT; 


75, MINT STREET : DPD. T. MADRAS 


BRANCH: BRANCH. 


« 478, Main Road, ¢ MUGGAM COMPANY, 
VIZIANAGRAM CITY 44, Manjanakara Street, MADURA 
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BENARES, BANGALORE = - 
= MWKOLLEGAL, CONJEEVARAM 


Silks & Sarees 


IN MOST UNIQUE PATTERNS 
MODERN TO THE MINUTE 


CHARMING SHADES - WIDE RANGE OF 
COLOURS*ARTISTIC BIORDERS= 
ALTOGETHER CRARAMA IN G2 


§. 2. B. Kuppuswamy luer & Son, 


Formerly: 


$..R. BALUSWAMY PYER & SONS 
* 


No. 230, Last Marret Street, 
No. 83, Nuneappa Naick Street, 


MADURA. 
MADRAS. 
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The C averal 


Modern Sarees 


of 


DESIGNS 


IN 
BENARES 
& 
KOLLEGAL SAREES 
AT 


SS. R. B 


MUTHUKDISHNA IYER 


(Formerly S. R. Baluswamilyer & Sons) 
JAE. Nyneappa Naick Street 


p>. TF. MADRAS 


Phone: 2314 Tel. ‘ BALMO ” 
235, East Marret Street. MADURA 
Tel: “MUTHUCO?” 
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MARK OF QUALITY 


SIPS So00s O8SonN0 
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S. R. B. 509 659 5) 55, N29 5 


(Formerly S. R. Baluswamy Iyer & Sons) 
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Tel: “MUTHUCO” 
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Best Varns in Fast Colours 


The Choice of Handloom- Best Suited for manufac. 
| Weavers throughout the 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


; a eee ene mea >, Ei Gr ae ae, 
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ture of Attractive and 


DURABLE SAREES 


ee, “GS Si, Ci “SR. “SEE Si“ 





AVAILABLE IN 3 TRADE MARKS 


* Sulochana * Seethavijayam [Kamadhenn]  * Krishnavijayam 
100% Satisfaction Guarantesd—Trial Orders Solicited 


M. K. DURAISWAMIER & SON, 


FAST COLOUR YARN MERCHANTS, 
20, Manjanakara Street = Phone No 1122 = MAP URA 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: | BRANCHES : 


Madura & Vizianagram City ‘“ KAMADHENU ” 7/422 Main Road, VIZIANAGRAM CITY 
Madras ‘ ANURADHA ”’ 2/64 Mint Street, P.T. MADRAS 
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CiBOL - IODISAL 


(REGD. ) 3 [REGD]] 
(BLOOD PURIFIER) 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR Purifies the blood. 


!$WFfCHE Ss Regulates the nervous 
system acting as a 
SCABIES laxative. Removes all 
skin affections arising 


from GONORRHOEARA, 
RHEUMATIS MM, 


FCZTEMA 


= RA Ae Dw ARN 
wg 


Cane rr a mw ns 


PIMPLES | LUMBAGO, RING. 
. WORM, ITCHES, 
Erc. Exc. 3 SCABIES, Etc. Etc. 


Available at All Chemists 





Manufactured by: 


THe SoutrH Inpian MEE. Co. 
MADURA. 


Agents for Madras City & Andhra Desa: 
RAJAN DRUG STORES. 
155, NYNEAPPA NAICKEN STREET 3 Pe Te MA DRA §&., 
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Quick Action Such as Ring-worm, Boils, Eczema, 
Pimples, Cuts, Itches, Etc, Etc. 
against . CURED BY 


SKIN DANGERS ee \N © Rel A ee 


es Dea wb cE omansoo- ranean sense _ ARCA ER es RR a EEE REE PPE OPT FINE ETT 
ERNE ee 
eRe LR EN 











ASTHMA AGONY 
BIO-SARASA ; ! 
A a ncaa - 4 ended in 2 hours with famous 
powerlTu ooda-puriier an 
TONIC useful in Gout, Rheumatism, q© BD © % a i 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Psoriasis, The only Remedy that stops Coughing, 


Ring-worm and all Diseases. Chocking, Gasping Etc., Etc. 


eat ICS 
wees te —— 





2 ep ate earner cet tye ne 
eee shana yeti teN ne en ae an ant Se AER ate RE NN RN ne am 


"UTERON A’ *“Hamo-Gastin’ 


A Digestive TONIC 


| jor all Cures all sorts of Dyspepsia, 


Diseases and Disorders of Flatulence, Acidity, Poor Digestion, 
WT OM EN | Etc. Etc. Etc. 





| For Children’s Stomach Troubles 
Use GRIPE - DIL - WATER 





RRC 


SITs Manufactured by BIHARATH DRUG HOUSE ~~~ 
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| T.N.C. Nagalingam Pillai & Sons, 


CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS 
NORTH CHITRA] STREET =: MA’ D U RA 


D THE KRISHNA PUSHKARA} 





Tel : ‘MECHELEC’ Telephone : 3006 


K. ¥. SUBBA RAO & Ceo., 
99-A, Armenian Street, 
G. TT MADRAS 
Managing Agents for: 
THE KIRLAMPUDI SUGAR MILIS Lid, 
Factory at: Kirlampudi -[&. G. District } 
& 


THE MECHIEC NOTRIMENTS & PHARMACEUTICALS Ltd., 
| 


‘Factory at: Trivellore [ Chingleput District ] 


Proprietors of: 


THE EASTERN DRUGS & SYNTHETICS, 
MASULIPATAM 


Well known for their: 


HEPATOGEN A Liver Extract Preparation 
FERRADAGEN A Malt Product with Vitamins 
BETAGEN A Preparation of Vitamin B Complex 


A Malt-Extract with Cod-Liver Ojl 
A Tonic for Children 


EDCO.MALT 
SYRUP LACTOPHOS 
AND 


[ Other Injectable & Pharmaceuticals ] 


METROPOLITAN 


OUVENIR 


Dr. K. M. NADKARNI MEMORIAL 

Medico-Scientific & General Libr é1y 

Press-cuttings & Information Bureau 
“Radha-Krishna Sadan‘ 


Dr. K.M. Nadkarni Memorial Buildings 


& Gardens, Dongerkery Street 
MANGALORE, (S. K. S. I. Ry.) 
& 
Proprietor: Sri A. K. NADKARNI, 
Librarian, Book-seller, Land-holder, Collaborator 
& Publisher of the 


“Indian Materia Medica” 
with Ayurvedic, Unani-Tibbi, Siddha, Alopathic 


& Homeo Remedies, etc. can supply information 
on Medical, Scientitic & General Subjects 
including Music, Musicians, Dramatic and Film 
Actors, Actresses, Dance Etc. Arts to bonafied 
enquirers, on receipt of sufficient postage and 
reasonable charges. 


Apply sharp and benefit. 


Tel: ©“ METROPOL *® 


AUTOMOBILE & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
BEZWADA 


Authorised Dealers for Dodge Trucks- Morris & Plymouth Cars 
Manufacturers of Industrial @ Agricultural Machinery, 
Mechanic Shop Work, Light Castings, Welding  Etc., 
Overhauling Automobiles, Spray Painting, Electrical Repairs, 
Body Building Etc. We undertake Rebuilding. D.C. Generators 
& Motors, A.C. Motors Etc. @ Anything in Electrical Repairs 


All Works are carried out under Expert Supervision 


K. KOTESWARA ROW, 


Prop. M. A. E. WORKS, S BEZWADA 


THE KRISHNA PUSHKARAM SOUVENIR iy 


Telegrams: 'TRUEGOLD’ Telephone No. 2029 


The Demellows Foundry, Ltd., 


‘ESTABLISHED 1917’ 
ENGINEERS, IRON & BRASS FOUNDERS. 
No. 8, Demellows Road, Perambur Barracks P.O., MADRAS. 
Manufacturers of Rice Hullers, Ficur Mills, Disintegrators, Coffee Grinding Mills, 
Water Pumps, Paper Cutting Machines, Wire-Drawing Machines, etc., etc. 








Rice Huller 


E 8 a Wire-Drawing Machine 








Disintegrator 


Coffee Grinding Mill 


We also undertake repairings of Gas, Oil and Steam Engines, Water Pumps and all Printing Machinery. 








Branch at:— Phone: 4596 
No. 1-34 Errabalu Chetty Street, G. T. MADRAS. 
(Opposite: The Central Bank of India Ltd.) 


When Ordering Please Mention. Krishna Pushkaram Souvenir. 


a” THE KRISHNA PUSHKARAM SOUVENIR 
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FOR Andhra Bank. Limited 
DBA tw Ts ESTD: 1923 
Head Office: MASULIPATAM 


Foremost in st Under Expert 
South India Management. 





Branches: 


Madras (378, Esplanade), Vizianagaram, 


Anakapalli, Cocanada, Samalkot, Rajah- 
J } () | mundry, Ellore, Bezwada, Governorpet, 
( Bezwada) Guntur, Brodepet ( Guntur ) 


Paint & Varnish Industries Nellore, Ongole,  Chirate,, Tenali, 
Duggirala, § Narasaraopet, Gudiveds. 


All kinds of Banking Business Transacted 
Kilpauk =< MADRAS “K. VARANASI. 


( Approved by Supply Department ) M.A., B.Com,, LL.B.C.A.L1.B., 
General Manager. 


125, Poonamalle High Road, 





Human Culture és Cure 


Dr. Fr. D. BABBITIT, Ae Deo 
5 PARTS IN ONE VOLUME. 


Part I Philosophy of Chromopathy and apparatus 
Part II Sexualogy and Sociology. 

Part III Psychology and Mental Healing. 

Part IV Nervous system and Insanity. 

Part V Diseases of organs and Cure. : 


578 Pages PRICE Rs. 20/- 150 Illustrations 
Printed on heavy antique paper and bound in cloth, 


For detailed prospectus apply to:— 


THE CHROMOPATHIC INSTITUTE, 


ANDHRA GRANDHALAYA PRESS BUILDINGS, BETWADA. 





“When Ordering Please Mention Krishna Pushkaram Souvenir. 


Expert- Repaired 


Vos 
s 








WATCH 
or 
New Watch 
Better ? 


COME TO US 
FOR THE ANSWER 


WE HAVE EXPERT STAFF 
INOUR REPAIRING 


DUR REPAIRER Both at Par 
SONS 


RATTAN BAZAAR .MADRAS. 
Government & Railway 
Contractors. 








BRANCMES: 


Mount Road, ME A ITD R A S&S 
Abid Road, HYDERABAD [Dn] 





When Ordering Please Mention Krishna Pushkaram Souvenir. 








PAPER ee ern MACHINE Treadle Perforator 


This Machine is cons-* SIZE 18 INCHES 


tructed according to latest 
ie ayaa 


Md o 
co © ( eo, 


SIZE 








24 INCHE® 


Wheel system, 
Diagonal Cutting 
movement, 
4, Double Gearing ; 
* Draw Rods etc. Very strong construction. Best tempered 

Height of steel pins. Complete with polished 
clamp 5 tables and front and back gauges 


PROOF PRESS MITREING MACHINE 


Size of movable plate 12’ x 24” 
Indispensable to Priaters 











A well-finished and substantially built machine, 


This press is most indispensable to every useful for general work, upto 8 point thickness 
Printing Press 


LEAD & RULE CUTTER HARD PRESS 


With strong Platen & Bed and best workmanship 





Size 9 


inches 





This Lead and Rule Cutter is a strong and ie 
serviceable Machine and Cuts Lead Size of Plate 12” x 18” 


___and Rule without burr. Approximate weight 200 Ibs. 





THe MADRAS Type FOUNDRY 
28. JONES Sr.. G. T.g MADRAS 
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Se cuvceeeat naan ese es 





Cia SR ALE EEA Af Lk agree 


ALL TIP-TOP PEOPLE LOVE 


——MOHAN RAM & CO’ — 
BED SrEETS 
& TOWELS 


That are Standard of Perfection | 


GUARANTEED WEAR 


j\MARK | 
| FAST COLOURS & 
SMART DESIGNS 





IT 
| 
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Mr. ¥: Ss. Reon 
Beautify every Office 


Mohan Ram BED SHEETS ~ House ond Bungalow 


Enhance the Beauty 


Mohan Ram SUMELS wre be 


mua AVAILABLE AT 


MANOHARAN STORES 


CLOTH MERCHANTS 


V.S.M. GOPALAKRISHNIER & SONS Phone: 
No. 219 











a ee 
4 Herentalky (Formerly V.S. KR. Muthuramier & Sans) 
181 & 182, EAST GATE Ss MADURA 


Tedegrams: 


BE HALE & HEALTHY 


The Famous 


THE KRISHNA PUSHKARAM SOUVENIR 





Your search well rewarded. 


CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS 


with a reputation behind them dealing in all kinds of Tonics, Pharmaceutical Chemicals, Drugs, Patent Medi- 
cines, Antiseptics, Ointments, Creams, Toilet Preparations. Complete line of Drugs, Pharmacy preparations. 


| HALE 


& CoO. 


CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS 


Head Office: China Bazaar, MADRAS 


$s Branch : Pycrofts Road, TRIPDLICANE 





The Music Academy Series 


MADRAS- 


1 Sangita Sudha of King Raghunatha Rs. 2-0-0 
2 -Cheturdandi Prakasika of Venkatamakhi 

Sanskrit 2-0-0 
3 Do Do Tamil 2-0-0 
44 Sangita Sarasangrahamu, Telugu 1-0-0 
5 Sangita Saramruta of King Tulaja 3-0-O 


a= THE PRESS 
1 Abhinaya Sara Samputa 
2 Kritis of Pallavi, Doraiswami lyer . 
3 Kritis of Mysore Sadasiva Rao 


The Journal of The Music Academy 


The only Journal of its kind in India 


Annual Subscription Rs. 4 2 


Puli Venkata Subba Rao 
DO BF H HM) T 
Gt SES Ke Be 220 TLS sh, “B2S5 (¥2) 
87°25 “Bo. 40 to 100 ext MESSY OBS yoer* abet ara 
womvertig Dteo 8 * ste SYS SONROLS SosK oso 
BBP BPP BPP PAB PAB PAPA >LrAL WhP>h Bahr WAAL Ae 
No, H. 1279 BSMiryH Segrd BIS Srrs DFoas 
Sosno, OM DS, 8° x poemdod 
Vass , SOS 20 oD 100 Se%),— Die, 8 *siho00,87R O00 
ROW SoS BHO SHH; Socoorres TD O25 [TT r*CSo0dbe. 
PPP) PAPA LAPD” ALPL Ae ABAD WLP eer AAPA A aA rLeh 


Udathu Venkatrao, Marthi Bapaiah & Co. 
G25 BS ROB | CIS), Soe 6 ialasee: Hos Yous 
Bws 2820 renee. aS (82) 

Srss Bo. 40 to 100 ex* a eee abortion doar 
worn srt Dies A* Shoe SO% DOLMS Boos Soswoso 





Metla Bapanaiah Sons, 


Swadesht Cloth & Yarn Merchants 
* Cloth' Licence No. 22 Yarn Licence No. K, T. A. 79 


PEDANA, KistnaDt 
ow Oo © 3 9 Cbg © Md) 

XeBe S, 5, Hoo, MIMS BIW HOV, “ess, (¥y seer) 
a ee 
Reg. No. H. 1347 The Gudivada Sreeramachandra 
Weaver's Co-operative Production and Sale Society Ltd 
GUDIVADA _(Kietna Dt) 

B Mews SoOrmBos Sy DSS SHH Dyas 
LEW Koyo, ON HE , Mase (Speer) 
Sor HK SODsres Siro wrnes 20, 60.80 Bons Der, 
a*eitos, GS Bassons, 58 ofv (HoeIo% esi D ten SSH 





H. O. CHIRALA Branches: BEZWADA, COCONADA 


Kottamasu Ranganayakulu Gupta, 


Sole Stockist for: Ciba and J. R. Geigy’s Dyestuffs 











Wer DISOLD (088%) 
bY athmom Thirmrgmos AS eh sao 


TMS: Bs Dre Hi sdodde* 94 Borwmwom yOR 
SS-gxo7 SAG BSaoowr) sw. ga Dy 8x00 Hoos 
Sood) BLY SOW sor Hotom. Simo nokexss, soo. 
Wr-foo, BowseVeraines, Das, ia UESi, VSMIY Ss, 
Mowesy so, Si) 3X, Samo By? exidoengroo%s,wir 5" By, 

off Sa sm, LOB*S 25H, AS arg Hos War SN Tasos, 

18m, % 1-8-0, SBM, eo % 6-120. Sth Bn BIS Bos. 


wO[ a Bey Ho 5 3% € 9 0 


Sama Venkata Subba Rao & Co.,. 


Wholesale Handloom Cloth Merchants, 
Ee E D A N A 9 Kistnea Dt. M. S. M. Ry. 
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For Particulars: DS SMO; 
The Pioneer Dress Mig. Co., | SctSS GS smvgouys0h sows, 
Proprietor : 79 SJorH OG; oo, ods. Tra ssr6 
A. N. RAMAMOORTHY, VOSS BADE How Sirs Boorse 


Manufacturers of Fancy Readymade Clothings . eo aiousti, te ee 
Sales Depot: SARASWATHI STORES Se oes yr Od) 


151, South MasiSt, MADURA I51, PSRrD 24, Ka do O 








Purchase your Khadi & Silk requirements oe SOAP THAT GETS 
FROM. OUT ALL THE DIRT 
 ——————s 


Indhra Khadi Emporium 


Pure Khad: & Silk Manufacturers 
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I Mr. J. Satyanarayan Moorty, M.A., B. L., 
wrote extensively in English and Telugu. Obtained 
the Tagore Law Prize in 1926. Taught Pali for some 
time in Sree Dhammaraja Chetiya Vihara, Calcutta ; 
Travelled all over India as a Resarch Scholar, Pilgrim 
of Knowledge and Preacher of Hinduism ; Recipient of 
honours and distinctions in various Cultural Associations 


and Academies. 


2. Mr. D. V. Krishnayya, B. Com. (Hons.)- 


Lecturer in S.R.R. College, Bezwada. A _ prolific 
writer on Historical subjects. 
3. Mr. Kona Venkataraya Sarma. Sahitya Visa- 


rada and Vimarsaka Siromani, Secretary of the Andhra 
Saraswata Parishat since 1926 and Secretary of Appa- 
puram Project. Did lot of service to Literature and 
Fine Arts and published many books. 

4. Mr. A. V. K. Murty, M. A., Connoisseur of 
Arts and Literature. 

5. Mr. Nicholas De Roerich. Russian Mystic 
painter, Educated at Petersberg, Paris, and New York. 
Is proud of having founded a Museum after his name. 
Established the URUSWATI HIMALAYAN RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE in the Kulu Valley (Punjab). Written many 
articles and painted several pictures of extra-ordinary 
interest. 

6. Srimati Rukmini Devi. Exponent of Bharata 
Natya, Pioneer in the Renaissance of Indian Culture, 
Foundress ‘Kalakshetra’, the International Academy 
of Art and Culture, Adyar, Madras. Toured far East 
and the Continent along with Dr. G. S. Arundale. 


7. Babu Bhagvan Dass, F. T. S., Theosophist 


and a great Thinker of modern times, Benares. 


8 Mr. C.R. Gerrard. F.R.S.A., Director, Sir 
H. J. School of Arts, Bombay. 


9. Prof. V. N. Bhushan, M. A., A prolific writer 
of poetry, and prose, short stories and articles of 
general interest. Principal, Vijay College, Bijapur. His 
anthology of Indo-English poetry is the best of its 
kind which brought him recognition from some of the 
outstanding Western Critics. bis writ ngs were well 
read and admired. 


lO. Mr. Harindranath ae eee Revolu- 
tionary Poet of International repute. Musician and 
actor of the first magnitude. Author of popular 
poems like ‘The Curdeseller’ and Drama ‘Returned 
from Abroad’. Extensively travelled in the 
far East and the Continent and got approbation 
from the Western Scholars and Professors. A man 
of extremely nice and polished manners and loved by 


everybody. In one word, he is a Post, play - wright, 
Philosopher, and Producer —Director. He is _striving- 
for the reformation of the stage in India. 


I. Mr. P. Ramachandra Rao, B.A. BL, 
Advocate, Musician, Critic and Scholar in Indian Music, 
Bezwada. 


12. Mr. Kshiti Mohan Sen, M. A., Professor of 


Indian Music, Viswabharati, Santiniketan. 


13. Miss. Bulbul Mitra, M. A., (B. Mus.) Warden 
M.K.P.1. College, Dehra Dun; comes of an aristocratic 
family of Jubbalpore. Dieciple of Pandit Onkar Nath 
Thakur; participated in Music Conferences held at 
Hyderabad & Calcutta. Member of the Expart Com- 
mittee of Music, Nagpur University. A poetess, and 
@ painter of superb merit and excellence. 


14. Vaggeyakarakaratna Hari Nagabhushanam, B.A, 
One of the greatest living Musicians of Andhra. 
Profound Sanskrit scholar, devotee of Sree Tyagaraja. 
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of Lyrics for the first time at Masulipatam. Exten- 
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Madras Music Academy. 


15. Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy, M.A., M.L.A., 
Zamindar, Ex. Secretary of All Bengal Music Confe- 
rence, Calcutta 
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17. Prof. R. Srinivasan, M.A, Great Educatio- 
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Trivandrum. Mamber, Expert Committee, Madras 
Music Academy and H. H. Swati Tirunal’s Academy. 


18. Sangeeta Kalanidhi, Prof. Dwaram Venkata 
Swami Naidu, Principal, Maharaja’s Music College, 
Vizianagaram. India’s Matchless Master of Violin, acted 
as the President of the Madras Music Academy in 
I941 and Expert Committe2 Member of M. M. A 


Io. Mr. Vissa Appa Rao, MA.,L.T., Research 
Scholar, Ex. Principal, Andhra University Colleges, 
Member, Expert Committee, Madras Music Academy, 
Secretary, “Ramarao Memorial Board” and Curator of 
the Art Gallery, Rajahmundry. 

20. Sangeeta Sudhakar, M. R. Sastri, F.O.C.M. 
F.T.S., Exponent of Hindustani Classical Music, Actor, 
Res earch Scholar in Indian Music. Author ‘The Musical 
Celebrities of India’ etc., Kovvur, (West Godavari). 
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21. Prof. P. Sambamurty, B.A., B.L., Head of the 
Department of Indian Music, Madras University, Madras. 
President of the Faculty of Fine Arts, Madras. Delivered 
extensive Lectures in the Andhra and Annamalai Uni- 
versities. Studied European Music in State Academy, 
Munich. Wrote many treatises on South Indian Music. 
Member of the Expert Committee, Music Academy, 
Madras. 

22. Mr. Stipad Bandopadhyaya, (B.Mus.) Lucknow: 
Lecturer in Music, Birla Secondary School, Delhi. 
Author: ‘Music of India.’ 

23. H.H. The Maharana Vijayadevjee Mahandev ji, 
Ruler of Dharampur State; Exponent of Indian Music: 
Founder - President of the Hindustani Music Confer- 
ence, Bombay. Author of ‘Sangeet Bhava’ in two Vols. 
Acted as the President of the Allahabad Music Con- 
ference. Delivered several Lectures on Music. 
Organised a special Museum of Musical Instruments 
known as the ‘Lady Wilson Museum’ in his State. 
Toured extensively on the-continent. Originator of 
‘Kach Tarang.’ Patron of music. Has intentions of 
reforming music on modern methods. 

24. Mr. Balantrapu Ramachandra Rao, B.A., B.L., 
comes of the illustrious family of Andhra poets; made 
8 comparative study of the North and South Indian 
systems of Music. Acted as the Secretary of the 
Guntur Gana Sabha for several years. Contributed 
articles to Desabhimani on music - President of the 
Music Conference, Bezvvada, (1937). 

25. Dr. A. Jyoti Pandyan, A.R.P.S. son of the 
famous Abraham Pandithar of Tanjore who published 
the deliberations of the first All India Music Conference 
held at Baroda in 1916. He is the owner of a first 
class Medical Concern. Being a Christian by birth, he 
wanted to reform the Church Music on Oriertal Lines. 
He achieved this with the help and co-operation of 
late Muttayya Bhagavatar. He created an India 
Orchestra with Foreign Instruments like the Piano etc., 

26. Rajamantri Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee. J.P. 
Rajamantri of Porbandar State. Recipient of silver 
medal of H. H. Gaekwar of Baroda. President and 
Trustee of saveral commercial Institutions of Bombay. 
Founder of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri and 
a patron of Arts. 

27. Mr. Vola Chatterjee, Connoisseur of the Art 
of Painting, Calcutta. 

28. Prof. Asit Kumar Haldar, F.R.S.A., (Lon- 
don) Recipient of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee’s Scholarship. 
Acted as Principal of Kalabhavan, Santi Niketan, and Ma- 
haraja's Art School, Jaipur; now Principal, the Govt. 
School of Arts, Lucknow. Author of several works 
on Art. 


29. 5 O. €. Gangooly, M.A., LL. B., 
Bagiswari Professor of Fine Arts at the Calcutte 
University. Solicitor. India’s foremost art critic. 
First class painter whose exhibits were shown in Paris, 
London and New York. Editor, ‘Rupam’ an art 
journal. His valuable publication is ‘Iconographic 
Study of Indian Music’ in two Volumes. 

30. Nr. S. Sanjivadev, Tummapudi. Linguist well- 
versed in English, Telugu, Hindi, and Bei ca 
of Oriental and Occidental Mysticism. Connoisseur 
of Fine Arts especially Graphic Arts. Extensively 
travelled in the Himalayas and a lover of Landscape 
painting. Personal friend of Mr. Roerich, who met him 
Quite recently. 

31. Mr. Alexander Kaun. Admirer of Prof. Roerich. 

32. Mr. Bireswar Sen, M.A., well-known writer 
and art-critic, Vice-Principal, The Government Schoo! 
of Arts, Lucknow. Fellow of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Arts. 

33. Dr. James H. Cousins, known as Kulapati 
Jayaram. An Irish scholar, poet and art-critic. Delivered 
Post-Graduate Lectures in New York, Tokyo and 
several Indian Universities. Author of several books on 
Art, Education and Philosophy, summarised in ‘ A Study 
in Synthesis.” Now Art Advisor to the Government 
of Travancore. . 

34. Mr. K. P. Padmanabhan Tampy, B.A., Versa- 
tile young writer on Art from Travancore State who 
contributes to several well-known periodicals through- 
out the World. 

35. Mr. Stella Kramarich, Ph. D., Lecturer in 
Fine Arts, Calcutta Uhiversity. Translated “Vishnu 
Dharmottaram’” (a part), from Sanskrit into English. 

36. Mr. Alex Elmere. One of the very few out- 
stahding persons in | ndia who knows stage technique. 
Stage Director, Kalakshetra, Adyar, Madras. 

37. Miss Ishbel Ross, one of the top women authors 
in America, Miss Ross is the author of “ Ladies of 
the Press,” a history of American women in journalism, 
and of seven novels. She has contributed extensively 
tO magazines and also, through feature syndicates to 
many mewspapers and journals throughout the world. 

38. Dr. G.S. Arundale, President, The Theoso- 
phical Society since 1934. - Educated at the Cambridge 
University. Organised the All India Home Rule League. 
acted as Principal, The Central Hindu College, Benares 
and The National University, Madras. Deeply interes- 
ted in Internationalism. Author of many works on 
Theosophy. He is as energetic as old. 

39. Mr. Udaya Shankar, A great Exponent of 
Oriental Dances. Extensively travelled on the Conti. 


‘WHO 


nent. Achieved fame in the company of Madame Pavlova, 

International Danseuse. Student of Music and Paint- 

ing in the Gandharva Vidyalaya and Sir J. J. School of 

Arts, Bombay. Founder of the Uday Shankar India 

rahe Centre. Now Producer-Director of ‘Kalpana’, 
ras. 


40. Mr. Haren Ghosh, B.A., India’s foremost 
Impressario. Editor, The Four Arts Journal. Worked 
for the popularity of Indian Dances, both Abroad and in 
India. Responsible for the phenomenal success of Sree 
Udayshankar’s troupe and headed, the well-known 
Chhau Dancers of Saraikella in the European tour. 


4i. Mr. Rajendra Shankar. Brother of Mr. Uday 
Shankar; exponent of Indian Dance and research student. 


42. Miss Bharati Sarabhai, daughter of an 
Ahmedabad millionaire, Ambalal Sarabhai Educated 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Oxford. Contributes to 
American and British periodicals. 


43. Mr. D. Mukunda Raja, Ex-Secretary, Kerala 
Kala Mandalam, Cheriturthy, Malabar. 


44. Sachivottama, Sir C. P. Rarraswami lyer, Kt. 
LL.D., Dewan of Travancore State, acted as the 
Advocate General, Madras. Profound scholar in Sanskrit. 
Versatile genius and a great Statesman and Politician. 
Member of the Indian National Congress. Acted as the 
President of the Madras Music Academey, Madras. 
Resporsible for the uplift of Music and Dance in 
Travancore State. . 


45. Mr. Bhagavatula Kutumbarao, M. A., Lecturer 
in Hindu College, Masulipatam. Research scholar and a 
keen student of Sanskrit drama and the theory of 


nce. 


46. Late Dr. K. M. Nadkarni, Author of ‘ The 
Indian Materia Medica’ being his ‘Magnum Opus’ 
connoisseur of Fine Arts. Founder ‘Arya Gayan 
Vidya Rakshak Mandali’ Bombay. 

47. Dr. Krishna Prasanna Mukherjee, M. A., LL.B.” 
D. Phil. (Heidelberg) Professor of Philosophy, 
Santiniketan. Recipient of Scholarship from the 
German Academy of Munich (i934) and Fellowship of 
- the Alexandra Von Humboldt Foundation of Berlin 
(1935) secured Ph. D. of fhe Heidelberg University 
with Magna Cum Laude (1935) visited the Universities 
of Paris, London, Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin and 
Frankfurt. Director of Rural Education. Sometime Prin- 
cipal of A. H. College, Bogra. Now at Santi Niketan. 


48. Prof. Akshaya Kumar Banerjee, M. A., Lec- 
wrer, A. M. College, Mymensingh; specialised 
Philosophy and Sanskrit. Student of late Surendra Nath 
Banerjee. imbibed the principles of of Non-Sectarian 
——- Religion from the disciples of Sri Rama 

rishna Paramahamsa, and Swami Sivananda. Profound 
scholer. Studied Easterm and Western Philosophies. 
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49. Prof. Kshtralal Saha, M.A., Calcutta. 
Took Degree in Literature, Anglo-saxon and philo- 
sophy; acted as English Professor in Cooch-Behar 
Maharaja’s College. Now Prof. of English, Nalanda 


College, Biharsheriff, Patna. A powerful writer 
in Bengali. 


50. Dr. Vasudeva Agarwal, M.A.,Ph.D., Gurator, 


Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 


51. Dr. Bhikan Lal Atreya, M.A., D Litt., Prof. 
of Philosophy, Benares Hindu University, His work 
‘Philosophy of ‘Yoga Vasishta’ is reckoned as one of 
the best Looks on Philosophy. 


52. Mr. Basant Kumar Chatterjee, M. A., native 
of Purulia, Bankura Dt., son of Rai Bahadur Ram Sadan 
Chatterjee. Secured First class in the All-India Audit ah 
Accountancy Service, worked as Accountant-General. 
Author of many books on Religion, Philosophy, History 
and Fiction. Contributed to several Hindi, Bengali 
and English Magazines. ~° 


53. Dr. V. Raghavan, MA., Ph. D., Disciple of 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppusami Sastrigal. Took 
M. A. Degree in Sanskrit in first Class. Recipient of 
Gold Medals and Prizes. Acted as Superintendent of 
Sareswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. Member, Sanskrit 
Department, Madras University. Author and Translator 
of several books in English, Sanskrit and Tamil. 
Research Professor in Alankara, Natya and Sangeeta 
sastras. Secretary, Madras Sanskrit and Music 


Academies. 


54. Dewan Bahadur, K.S Ramaswami Sastri, 
B.A. B.L., Retired District and Sessions Judge. A 
wide-read scholar in Music and Philosophy who contri- 
buted several articles to leading Journals of India. 


55. Gurty Venkat Rao, M.A., LL. B., Reader in 
History, Andhra University. 


56. Baron B. Seshagiri Rao, M.A., Ph.D., M.S.A. 
President (Emeritus) Founder, Andhra Bharati Tirtha 
Vizianagaram. Research Scholar in Music, Drama, and 
Literature. 


57. S. Srihari Rro, widely travelled Political 
worker and an Orator. 


58. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, C. I. E., Finance 
Member, H.E.H. The Nizam’s Government, Hyder- 
abad, Deccan. 


59. Mr. Bhavaraju Venkata Krishna Rao, M. A., 
LL. B., Secretary, Andhra Historical Research Society, 
Now Commissioner, Hirdu Religious Endow ment 
Board, Madras. Interested in Drama, Music, Painting. 
And Research Scholar in History. 


60. Mr. C. Eswara Rao, Secretary, the 
Progressive Writer’s Association, Bezwada. 
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61. Mr. K. Gopala Rao, B.A., Journalist, Bezwada. 
Contributed Articles to different Magazines. 


62. Dr. A. Lakshmipathy, B. A., M. B., C. M., 
Bhishagratna, Disciple of Late Veeresalingam Pantulu. 
Author ‘Angleya Aushadha Guna Deepika’ and many 
medical works, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, etc., 
Manager, ‘Vijnana Chandrika Grandha Mandali. ’ 
Eye specialist. Ex-Student of Pandit D. Gopalacharlu. 
Founder ‘Arogyasramam’ Avadi, Madras. A good 
athlete, Nationalist and Social Reformer who is true 
to his profession. 


63. Mr. Pemmaraju Satyanarayana, B. A., B. Ed., 
Bezwada. Connected with the Andhra Insurance Co., 
Ltd. for 8 years since 1934. Possesses varied 
experience in the Head Office as well as in the 
field. He was the Branch Manager of the same com- 
pany at Nagpur; Joined Asian Assurance Co., Ltd., 
Bombfy, as Manager 1942. Recreation -— Music, 
Drama, Painting. 


64. Dr. Putcha Venkatramayya, N.D., D.M. Famous 
Indian Naturopath; Editor, ‘Indian Naturopath ’ and 


‘Prakriti.’ ‘Translated many books into Telugu.’ 
President; The Indian Naturopathic Association. 
Author, ‘Sukha Samsaram’ and ‘ Pranayaleela ' in 
Telugu. 

65. Mrs. B. Kameswaramma, a prominent political 
worker and a great advocator of Women’s cause in 
Andhra. 

66. Mr. K.C. Venkata Rao, B.A.,B.L., Leading Vakil 
of Bezwada Bar for the past fifteen years. Contributed 
articles to several Leading Journals. 

67. Mr. M. V. Ramana Rao, B.A., Editor, ‘Visa- 
landhra Vani’ Berhampur. 

68. Mr. N. Satyanarayana, Alamuru. President 
and Pioneer of Co-operative Movement in Andhra. 

69. Dr. C. R. Gerrard, F.R.S.A., (Lond). Director, 
Sir J. J. School of Arts, Bombay. 

70. Mr. Tekumalla Ramachandra-Rao, B.A., B, L.. 
Ex-Secretary of Andhara Mahasabha. Now Secretary 
of the Andhra Desa Grandhalaya Sevaka Mahasabha 


A Leading legal. practitioner of Masulipatam. 


PUBLISHERS NOTE 


Certainly it is an adventure to print and publish such a voluminous magazine 
in these hard days of paper control and economy! But we are confident of our cultural 
effort and the results it will produce. 


Perhaps it is for the first time in the history of Indian Magazines such 
a Voluminous work is undertaken with such variety of subject matter and wide range of 
treatment. We are conscious of our short-comings and handicaps. At the same 
time we steered through stress and storm fixing our faith in the All Powerful Almighty. 


We owe an apology to many of our patrons and readers as we have not been 
able to fulfil our promise owing to some unforeseen circumstances like thz press strike 
and we are sure that they will bear with the same. 


Our thanks are due to many of our contributors who have graciously 
helped us with their valuable contributions. 


Our deep debt of gratitude is due to the authorities of the Music Academy, 
Madras, Editors of ‘Sramajeevi,’ ‘Golconda,’ ‘Prakriti’ ‘Prajasakti’ etc., for lending us 
useful blocks. Special mention must be made of the All India Radio authorities tor 
giving us their unstinted co-operation in allowing us to publish their broadcast talks 
and use their blocks. Sri Haren Gosh’s help could not be forgotten as he has been our 
well-wisher from the very beginning. Prof. Roerich of the Himalayas and Sree Vissa 
Apparao of Rajahmundry have all along been steering forces throughout. 


We cannot but mention the name of Ganasudhakar, M. R. Shastry, who 
has been of immense use to us throughout the publication by lending his valuable advice, 
service and erudite contributions. 


Last but not least, mention must be made of the Manager, The Indian Advertising 
Agency, Madura, and Mr. |. V. Ratnam the Manager, of the Scientific Advertisers, 
Madras, who have helped, in our business. The Manager, of the Printing Press, 
Mr. K. L. Narasayya, who has taken special pains to see that the get up and printing 
of the Souvenir as attractive as possible, is to be thanked. 


The proprietors of the press are specially to be thanked for all the special 
advantages they have provided us by opening a separate departmént, ard by ordering 
special type for printing eur Souvenir. 
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GRANDHALAYA PITAMAHA 
GRANDHALAYODDHARAK A 
GRANDHALAYA SHASTRA VISHARADA 


Sri lyyanki Venkata Ramanayya 


(FATHER OF LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA) - 


who bas established the Indian Library Movement on a Firm Basis 
THROUGH THE POWERFUL 


ORGANISATION OF THE 


ANDHRA DESA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


which gave birth to many important movements 


ANDNMRA DESA 





Grandhalaya Pitamaha, Grandhalayoddharaka, Grandhalaya Sastra Visarada, 


Si (YYANKI 


VENKATA RAMANAYYA 


“The Living Good Samaritan” 


JONNALAGADDA SATYANARAYANA MOORTI, M.A., B.L. 


“A sincere man,” says the author of ‘Heroes and 
Hero-worship’, ‘is agreat man’. Study of ‘Bhgavad- 
geete’ inspired the pen of Carlyle. He expressed the 
Gita thought when he proclaimed that ‘ Sincerity, 
Simplicity and Sanctity constitute the characteristics 
-of agreat man.” If in the light of this dictum of the 
famous Western Savant we assess the values of 
Mr. Venkata Ramanayya Pantulu’s life we.can, without 
-demur or hesitation, say that he is a great man. 


We cannot abstract the incidents of a man’s life 
from the context of the historical facts wherein he 
grew and had his being. Time and place construct 
the background on the stage of human life. Young 
Venkata Ramanayya, as a student, was cleaving his 
way through incidents galer2 in 1905, 1906 and 1907. 
The great National Movement which rose is the wake 
of the Partition of Bengal whipped into activity the 
powers lying dormant in the heart of Hindusthan. 
The eloquent disquisitions of Pal, Bal and Lal and 
the matchless dissertations of Aravinda created a new 
flood of thought in the country. Mr. Venkata Rama- 
nayya, who was then in the spring-tide of his 
youth, gazed with ineffable admiration, the stupen- 
dous forces working before him. Girding up his 
loins, he plunged headlong into the flood of the times. 
| need hardly say that he could not be cribbed, cabined 
and confined within the purlieus of the school and 
home. He wanted to immediately start a Journal for 
the dissemination of the ideals of culture in the country. 
Being the only child of his dear parents, he was 
brought up in the lap of unspeakable love. The piteous 
entreaties of his noble mother and the affectionate 
expostulation of his kind, yet calculating father couldn’t 
deter him. He demonstrated an inflexible will to have 
his way, the opposition of relations and Friends notwith- 
standing. Mr. Venkata Ramanayya is not a Doubt- 
ing Thomas or a Calculating Bedevere or a 
Brooding Hamlet. Like Ulysses he felt ‘strong in 
will to strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.’ 
Without being drawn. into the meshes of domestic 
life, Young Venkata Ramanayya proceeded forthwith 
to Masulipatam and embarked on his enterprise with 
ardour and alacrity. He had, perforce, to face malig- 
nant facts and malevolent circumstances, Though 
young, he had to steer his ship. with perfect equani- 
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mity of heart through the Scylla of Intransigeance and 
the Charybdis of Apathy. He had courage of con- 
viction. He has confidence in his calibre and in the 
Infinite mercy of God. Very soon he attracted the 
admiring gaze of Krishna Rao and Pattabhi, Hanumantha 
Rao and Suryanarayana Rao, Sundara Ramiah and Suri 
Sastry, the apostles of the New Movement and 
rendered his ‘Andhra Bharathi’ the limpid mirror 
of current opinion. Writers of no mean merit contri- 
buted significant thought to the columns of that 
Journal. The Journal later on lay in a trance; but it 
showed the way to the ‘ Sarada’ the ‘ Bharathi’, the 
‘ Grihalakshmi’ and a legion of other Journals. 


Mr. Venkata Ramanayya does not invite din and 
fan-fare, ebullion and storm within the sacred 
precincts of any Movement. Service is his motto 
and constructive work his forte. He would not 
dissipate his time and energy in hair-splitting argu- 
ments, vociferous dsicussions, vehement debates or 
dialectical battles. He is a hero endowed with steady 
wisdom. He conquers demons with his patience and 
endurance, love and charity. His beaming smile always 
shows him the way in, what Cardinal Newman says, 
encircling gloom. When colossal figures and 
Stalwarts fret and fume when their expectations 
are belied or when their hopes are ashed to the 
ground, Mr. Venkata Ramanayya Pantulu picks up 
a useful thought from calm contemplation, allows 
that thought to rear a fine plan wherewith he 
outflanks embarrassing circumstances which stalk in 
the way. Patience wins laurels when impatience 
breaks its brains against defeated hopes. The theatre 
of Mr. Venkata Ramanayya Pantulu’s work is never 
littered with derelicts. The fair fruits of peace, hope 
and bliss, service, prayer and charity constitute the 
wealth of Mr. Venkata Ramanayya Pantulu. 


He is a believer in the circumstance that Renais- 
sance must needs precede glorious Revolution and 
steady Reformation. He is not fond of the baseless 
fabric of a vision. He would gather in the broad 
expanse of his heart resplendent shreds of thought 
from Intuition and weave the many-threaded tapestry 
of his noble and philanthrophic scheme. He has devined, 
like a true Savant, the pacific depths of cogitation 
and scaled the majestic heights of Service. 
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Mr. Venkata Ramanayya Pantulu has been in the 
vanguard of all important Movements. He worked 
with delight and detenhiastion @ various spheres. 
There is not a single Moverwertt, political or seconimic, 
social ar diterary, commercial or cultural wherein he 
has not set-his foot. =But he would proceed with 
steady steps avoiding advertisement and mass déemon- 
stration. He played a conspicuous part in all the 
ramifications of the Movement of Renaissance. He 
sponsored the famous ‘Library Movement’ in Andhra 
Desa after making a meticulous study of the Movement 
in Baroda. Having become a well-informed hierophant 
of Indian Culture he showed the way to young men, 
the torch-bearers of tomorrow. He travelled exten- 
sively In urban and rural areas followed by zealous 
peripatetics of culture proclaiming the Message of 
the Library Movement which is always buttressed 
by the Movements of Adult Education and Rural Re- 
construction. Accounts given by leaders of thought 
all over India vouch for the fact that he was the 
Originator and pioneer of the Library Movement 
in the Punjab, Bengal, Madras and the other import- 
ant provinces of Indio. Among a number of workers 
he is the first intellectual mason who would ply his 
wstrumeut with rate dexterity keeping his eye like 
@ true devotee on his Task-Master. He made 
experimertts in Nature Cure and Colour Cure. A 

t admirer of the transcendent genius of Dr. 
miie Besant, he became a staunch devotee in the 
Tempte of Theosophy, and is busy promulgating the 
pricniples tought by Dr. Besant and Mr. J. Krishramurty. 


Chandra Vidyensger of 
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The greatness of Mr. Venkata Ramanayya Pantulus 
lies in the wealth of his heart. Like the famous Iswar 
Berta he cannot stand the 
ight of misery and penury. From the hands of the 
destitute he wculd remove the chalice of poverty. 
He would tift the sick wallowing in suffering. He 
Cpens his purse at all times and without ostentation he 
plays the part of the Good Samaritan healing up 
wounds and conseling troubled and lacerated hearts. 
He would not wait to receive piteous and prayerful 
petitions ; but like a kind shepherd he would proc 
in search of his sheep. He knocks at the door of the 
needy and drops his coin in the palm of the wretched 
withot waiting to hear the word of gratitude. He 
spent nearly a lakh of rupees in charities and he has 
been supporting a number of needy families. His heart, 
in truth, is full of the milk of hunam kindness. 


Mr. Venkataramanayya Pantulu has an eye on merit. 
At atime when Communalism, Favouritism and Nepotism 
have been reigning in afl spheres of activity in our 
unfortunate country; at a time when talent is not 
recognised or encouraged, Mr. Venkata Ramanayya 
Pantulu embraces men of genius and vouchsafes tasting 
and loving encouragement to them. 


Mr. lyyanki Venkata Ramanayya Pantulu, by virtue 
of his sterling virtues and lofty aspirations, his 
immaculate life and selfless service is sure to occupy 
a niche in the pantheon of immortals. 








OURSELVES 


We have taken upon ourselves an onerous task of publishing a heavy volume 
consisting of more than five hundred pages. In view of the fact that there are many 
sections in the volume it has been difficult for us to get the required articles for different 
sections. By nature of it the sections ecient could not but be inexhaustive in 
treatment of the subject matter. It may be noted that the opinions expressed in various 
articles are purely personal and the Editor does not hold himself responsible for them. 


One may ask why this big Volume of a Souvenir in these days of hard and 
troubled times. But we would remind them that Culture is at stake in this war-weary 
world. Number of Magazines, series of harangues are required to stimulate the thought 
of the people to direct them into right paths of Culture and Freedom. Chaos has been 
the order of the day. To strike a note of unity in diversity should be the main purpose 
and aim of any Reformer, Politician, Educationist who makes his appearance on 
the platform of India’s Freedom. Literature, Music, Painting, Dance, Philosophy, Religion 
etc., all these have. combined themselves into one word Culture. Culture is everlasting, 
ever enduring and it is all perfect like the Almighty God. Such cultural efforts would 
lead humanity from bondage to freedom, from misery to happiness, from gloom to light. 


The Krishna Push karam is taken as an oprortunity to express ourselves in this 
huge Cultural effort. ‘We must thank all of cur contributors for giving us their valuable 
contributions. 


During the time of the Pushkaram, when people from different parts of the 
country with different outlooks, with different tastes and dresses gather on the banks of 
the sacred river Krishna to plunge and purify themselves of their sias, we, with fond hope 
of satisfying these diverse people from various parts of the country offer this volumnious 


Souvenir of different colours and hues, views and opinions expressed on different 
subjects by diverse hands from all over India. 


We feel that just as the Pushkaram festival drew us all nearer and nearer 


(who are of diverse opinions) to one another, this Volume of Cultural essays would 
draw us all nearer and bind us into one greater future cultural effort. 


| we 
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Bezwada 


BY 


D. V. KRISHNAYYA, B. Com. (Hons.) 


According to the recent Rationing census the 
population of Bezwada is estimated at |,25,000. It is 
also noted that its population is going to increase 
enormously so as to create immediate problems of 
town and city planning. In spite of the fact that the 
surrounding villages are being included in the Municipal 
area, the development of the town seems to be 
retarded to some extent by the irregular courses of 
the River bed of Krishna (for the houses have been 
pushed erstwhile upto river bed) and the mountains on 
the Northern and North-Eastern sides (for the houses 
have been built on the mountain itself). There is a 
proposal from the Municipality to cut a tunnel across 
the narrow strip of these two hills to connect the 
main town with the suburbs on the other side of the 
hills. In the East where the development has been 
retarded by lack of water there is no pressure for 
space. At Gunadala and Ramawarappadu industrial 
areas are cropping up and in no time with the develop- 
ment of water schemes, and lowering of the cost of 
cement, these areas are bound to be connected with 
the main town. On the west, Tadepalli is another 
centre of industrial activity with its rapidly growing 
cement and potteries. This is very close to the 
Tobacco belt and the Match factory at Mangalagiri. 
Messrs. G. D. Birla are said to have tried to acquire 
site for factory development here (Tadepalli). Tade- 
palli also shows promise for fruit growing, vegetable 
growing and seed experimental stations conveniently. 


Urban development in modern times has always 
been the outcome of industrial and commercial 
expansion. Bezwada and its net-work industrial areas 
mentioned above show that decentralisation is not 
possible under present circumctances. On both sides 
of the river the town threatens to expand into two 
independent cities. lt is not avain hope what the 
Collector of Kistna expressed that Bezwada will grow 
up ta the same status as Budapest in Europe. But City 
communications do largely help or hinder this usual 
progress. The main demand will be for the Road 
Bridge over the Krishna River. City Bus system and 
city tram ways are urgently needed to cut short 
distances with special reterence to time. 
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Climate. 


The climate of Bezweda has eptly keen descrited 
by its neme beirg corverted into ‘Blazewada’. This 
is cue to the rirg of hills round the town and also the 
regl'gible irfluerce of tte River. Comparative fits 
of terparature, risirg erd fallirg are rot unusual. Put 
it is corcucive to hard work and efficiercy of labour 
tecause the local porulaticn fave adjusted themselves 
to it ecmirably. The rainfall is normal and is of fittle 
ecor.cmic significance on account of the presence of 
the river and its canal system. 


Communications. 


The communication structure of Bezwada is in 
many cases defective. The Masulipatam Guntur line 
sould better be Broad gauge and the Nizam line shall 
te properly corelated with the M. & S. M. at Bezwada 
and Machearla on the lines of M. & S. M. and B. N.R. 
at Vizeg. There must be more superfine stations at 
present (Especially before Kondapalli end Ramawara- 
ppadu). The Madras line shall include Mangalagiri. 


Roads. 


The construction of cement roads is of paramount 
importance in order to improve the health and beauty 
of the city as well as to cope with the expansion of 
incustries and population. In addition to Trunk Roads 
feeder lines connecting the interior are to be develo- 
ped. The following are the main arterial roads in the 
city of Bezwada. 


1. Jaggaiahpeta - Masulipatam, strip called Canal 


2. A Tunnel road connecting Vidyadharapuram 
with the old town. = : 


3. The Grand Trunk Road upto Gannavaram 
(the aerodrome from Madrasa). 


4. The Market Road. It runs from Kaleswara 
Rao Market to the foot of Kanaka Durga temple. This 
is the centre of commercial activity specially wholesale 
and retail in cloth, metals, and stationary. It is com- 
paratively the narrowest road end encroachemets into 
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the road area are usual. The construction of Kaleswara 
Rao Market has not been able to relieve the pressure 
in these areas. The widening of such streets has 
always been Financial problem in view of the high 
commercial value of privately owned business sites, 
But it is necessary to decentralise the business pres- 
sure by a rapid and well connected city transport 
system. 


In the interior roads have followed canals, not 
only on either side but also beyond in parallel and 
cross ways. The low road bridge over _ the rail- 
way line on the canal road is the starting point for 
the feeder lines on either side. In the North 1. The 
station Road; (along the railway lina) 2. The post 
office road connected with the Market road near 
Hindu High School; 3. The Municipal Office road 
extending into Kottapet; 4. Durga Malleswara 
Grandhalaya Road. Cutting these feeder lines, a road 
runs from the market road to the station road. 
Secondly opposite to Hindu High School a road 
reaches the hill. Lastly the third Main cross road 
runs from the station into Islampet and Kottapet. 

On the Eastern side the canals hava shapad the 
roads. In addition to the Trunk roads stated the 
following may be noted :— 

1. The station road (on the Northern side of 

Ellore canal). 

2. The Government Hospital—Mutyalampadu 
Road (on the southern side of Ellore 
canal). 
The Durgakalamandir Road upto Sankar 
Foundry and Durgapuram (on the Nor- 
thern side of Ryves canal). 


4. The Grand Trunk Road (on the Southern 
side of Ryves canal). 


5. Branching of from the Ellore road parallel 
roads run to the east: (1) Masulipatam 
Road; (2) Mahanti Market Road; (3) 
Mangalore Hotel Road; (4) Other 
feeder roads. 

Across these lines on account of lack of bridgas 
there is only one cross road known as ‘ Basant Road’ 
connecting the Railway station with the Masulipatam 
Road. 
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Bridges. 


Lack of bridges is the main defect of Bezwada 
road system. At present there are the following 
bridges. 

1. The railway bridge over the Krishna river. 

2. Bridges on the Besant Road. 

3. Road bridge over the Masulipatam canal, 


leading to Electricity works. The poverty of bridges is 
the main retarding factor in city planning. On 
these three canals one bridge for every two furlongs 
is highly essential to facilitate the city Bus system and 
suburban expansion. Other bridges to be constructed 
may be mentioned as follows:—  - 

|. The Road bridge on the Krishna River. 

2. Bridges on (i) Masulipatam canal (ii) Ryves 
canal (iii) Ellore canal. A special dam has to be 
constructed for the ‘Budameru’ River in order to 
prevent floods and also to facilitate the Bezwada - 
Nuzvid short cut of 26 miles. 


Canals. 


The present canal system divides the town into 
several unconnected parts, but it can be converted 
into an advantage by converting the sides of the canals 
into public parks with adequate provision of latrines. 
The Buckingham canal we understand, needs terrible 
repair and It should be maintained at its full efficiency. 
IF the water level permits, the best thing would be to 
cut a canal towards the Guntur District. The present 
schemes of extention of irrigation shall be expedited. 


Air ways. 


It is not proper that a full scale development of 
air-ways has not been so far thought off for a conti- 
nent like India. Bezwada (Gannawaram) is likely to 
be the centre for the following routes Madras-Delhi 
route probably via Bezwada (Gannawaram) is an 
urgency. Masulipatam - Hubli (or) Bezwada - Cuttak 
(or) Bezwada - Bombay are not out of question. 


Sea Ways. 


Hyderabad State has been pressing for an outlet 
to the sea via Bezwada. The Masutipatam port has 
not been so far modernised and from Bezwada a ship 
canal up to Masulipatam is not an impossibility (by the 
widening of the present Masulipatam canal). 


Agriculture. 


Bezwada and its sourroundings at least in future 
if not at present will be fully irrigated land. In addi- 
tion to the present crops of Rice and sugarcane several 
dry crops also are being raised. These serve as raw 
materials for the industrial development of Bezwada. 
In addition to the agricultural zones of Guntur, 
Jaggaiahpeta, Nuzwid and the Delta are also under its 
sphere of influence. Therefore cotton, jute, oil 
seeds, sugarcane, chillies, rice, coconuts are being 
marketed via Bezwada. Produce stations, grading 
centres and licenced ware-houses can be developed 
on a large scale to serve the financial -agencies. 


{As irrigation develops the variety of crops that can be 
«grown not only for local industrial consumption but 
also for export increases. Moreover the dry Talugs 
-of Kistna District will become more prominent by com- 
parison and in its complementary value. Therefore 
-agricultural experiments must be carried on a large 
-scale at Bezwada. Patamata Lanka on the Masulipatam 
Road is the best locality for all agricultural and dairy- 
ing experiments. 


A vost irrigated and fertile soil, an experienced 
agricultural population, the seclusion from industrial 
~areas and close contact with Bezwada have made this 
zone the best of its kind. At present vegetable 
‘growing, betel-leaf gardens and fruit gardens and 
dairying are their special and skilled occupations. The 
nearness to Vuyyur Sugar experiments have encouraged 
the local public to develop their agricultural efficiency. 
«Mogalrazpuram is very near to this zone and is inhabited 
by agriculturists. There is mo wonder that the 
Government has to consider seriously these advan- 
tages in the starting of an cgricultural college at this 
place. The present venue of agricultural development is 
Rice and Sugarcane. But instead it appears to be 
advisable to open agricultural farms to advice 
peasants in improving the yield and quality of their 
-crops. Patamata Lanka, therefore will be one of the 
‘most important sections of Bezwada. Dairying is 
another branch of Industry not yet specialised at 
Bezwada. At present the vast needs of the population 
are economically met by surronding villages moving 
their products on trains. Such places like Patamata 
Lanka, Mustabada, Gunadala and nearest villages on 
-Jaggaiahpeta— Mangalagiri Roads, should be developed 
into centres of dairying. Butter and Ghee problem 
4s also acute. The supply of cows’ milk at Bezwada 
‘is really deplorable in quality, quantity and price. 


Small Scale Industries. 


Bezwada seems to be particularly suited for 
several small scale industries. 1. Toy-making (at 
Kondapalli). 

2. Hand-made paper out of Rice straw (Govern- 
‘ment factory). 

3. Oilmills: Groundnut, cotton seed, coconut, 
«gingely etc. (Raw materials are from Avanigadda). 

4, Matting, Rope making and fibre from coco- 
nutcoir industry. 

5. Dyeing and printing: Both in textile printing 
.and dyeing Bezwada possessed a past record and present 
continuing. 

6, Assembly Industries. Spare parts, collection, 
_assembly, repairs, Fitting, can be conducted here as this 
will be a whole sale import centre for all manufactures 
«coming from foreign countries. 
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7. Work shops: Railway workshops, P. W. D. 
Work-shops, and instrument making and filling have 
established themselves so thoroughly that they threaten 
to become large scale industries at any time. 


Large Scale Industries. 


|. Rice milling : Polishing, husking and colouring 
has become a chief activity in this place. There are 
several big mills and several others can easily be - 
accomodated. 

2. Cement: Industry :— The Kistna Cement 
Works of A. C. C. and the Andhra Cement Company 
are proof positive that cement production can be 
economically carried at this place. There is a scope 
for the enlargement of the present factories. 


: 3. Potteries, Pocrelain and Enameling: —These 
have started work just now and show full progress. 


4. Sugar factories :--- In addition to Vuyyurd 
sugar cane will be a success very near Bezwada and 
if the market is protected factories can be 
devoloped. 

5. Tanning:--- There is already a collecting 
centre of raw hydes and tanning can show good pro- 
gress provided modern methods are applied and it can 
be into a large scale enterprise. 


6. Fruit industry :--- At present this industry 
is confined to Mangoes and few other varieties. This 
can be taken to dehydration of cocount, cucumbers and 
some other vegetables and if machinery permits 
refregiration may be more successful. The variety of 
Fruits that can be raised here is considerable. Lemons, 
Oranges, Batavias, Plantains and others are grown in 
stray gardens all over the city. In addition vegetable 
growing is fast increasing into a good industry. The 
well manured plots of Patamata Lanka, the silted 
islands of the river bed and the dry fields of Jaggaiah- 
peta supply vast quantities of vegetables to Bezwada. 
The lack of a road bridge is preventing the vast plan- 
tain products of Tenali, reaching Bezwada on cheaper 
system of transport. There is excellent scope for flower 
gardening around Bezwada and as a matter of fact one 
would wish that the rumour of starting an 
experimental farm for flowers and vegetables at 
Tadepalli by the Government be true. The example 
set by Bangalore may be copied with advantage. 

On the industrial side fruit manufacture has just 
now made a good beginning. The large scale 
production of Mangoes has yielded opportunities for 
fruit canning at Bezwada. The local fruit canning 
industry passing through its initial difficulties has 
established itself on sound lines. If large scale 
production can be extended to lemons, oranges and 
ether fruits of parennial value, fruit canning 
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develops not onfy ints & large scale industry of 
national value but even of international significance. 
Though canning does not serve the local needs of 
consumption thainly it successfully prevents waste asd 
vicissitudes of crop hampering the financial stability 
of the grower at the same time creating valueable 
market outside. 


Dehydration is long neglected industry of a 
vaty high value. Dehydration of coconuts, mangoes 
and aplenty of variety of vegetables seems to be profi- 
table to the producer and consumer. They not only 
level dewn the high prices of fresh products, but also 
provide good foad for poorer sections of the 
population without losing nutritional value. 


7. Timber: On account of the vast timber 
resources of the Hyderabad State, beside the valley 
of the Krishna River and the lack of transport facilities 
from Central India to the Est, timber collection 

ong the banks of river Godavari and Krishna has 
become one of the special contributions. Though 
sawing of timber has not become electrically possible 
for several districts, Bezwada supplies first rate timber 
on wholesale rates. Dependent on this the local 
furniture making industry has created a reputation of 
its own. At present the attention given to this 
branch of industry is negligible and merchants are put 
to serious difficulties in purchasing and transporting 
timber. In addition to making the Krishna River more 
serviceable in this direction, the paramount necessity 
seems to be that of providing wagon facilities from 
Wardha downwards at special rates. Timber hampers 
building construction into a considerable extent if 
is mot cheap. Cement cannot replace it fully and 
furniture making suffers if timber is not available 
properly. 

8. Oil Industry: Large scale oil plants capable 
of maintaining subsidiary industries like soap making, 
candle preparation perfumery and fats have not yet 
been developed. But oil industry has all its raw 
materials for its growth. 


Industrial Oils: Caster ofl, finseed and cotton 
seed; (b) Vegetable ois: Groundnut and cotton 
seed. There have been consistent rumours that 
vegetable ghee factories both on Government and 
Private account are likely to be developed at 
Berzweda; (c) Table oils: Though it comes under 
dairying ghee acquires special signrficance both in 
fater-provincial and continental trade. Gingilly oil is 
preferred in some Districts in Andhra and from 
Bezwada the dry crop begins. 

Mechanical Engineering: On account of its 
central situation Bezwada has shown considerable 
progress in Mechanical Engineering. With the deve- 
lopment of an Engineering college and other Industries, 


Machenical Engineering may be specialised both in» 
theory end practice. The Andhra Engineering Company, . 
the biggest of its kind is producing oil expellers and’ 
providing gas plants for buses. Mechanical Engineering: 
becomes a part of its development. 

lron and Steel: Iron {fs available in the hiflocks 
nearby and also within a radius of 100 miles. They 
have not been worked because of lack of power. The 
Singareni coal is comparatively costlier for the smek- 
ing centres. With Hydro-Electric Development we 
may expect these resources to be worked in full. 


Hydro-Electric Development: {It is unlucky that 
the much promised Hydro-electric scheme has not 
come into being. Its present substitute though has 
come upto civilian consumption has not, perhaps cannot, 
expand into industrial proportions. This is the biggest 
handicap to the economic development of the whole 
Andhra country including Telingana (Telugu Districts 
in Hyderabad state). There is plenty of scope for 
Electrical development over Kistna Dam. 


In addition it is not possible to forecast the 
Economic feature of Bezwada because the geological 
reports are incomplete. Out of minor resources we 
may mention 1. Quarrying: Excellent building stone 
is cut in hillocks preferably nearer the canals. 
2. Several salts and minerals are said to be available near- 
by. There is an Andhra Manufacturers’ Association to 
co-ordinate the activities of business men, Govern- 
ment and Public - doing very good work. 


Labour and housing :—lIn modern times of gro- 
wing proletarian influence the supply and accomodation 
of labour, technical and general, becomes the crucial test 
of civilisation. Even as it isthe labour population of 
Bezwada is considerable including the adminstrative 
staff and none of the present industries have diverted 
their attention towards industrial housing. 


Bezwada draws its labour force from the poorer 
sections of Hyderabad state and technical labour is 
locally acquired. Though Bezwada does not suffer 
from any pains of eminence in possessing city slums 
the present cost of living and efficiency of labour do 
not differ from the rest. 


Labour quarters is not a popular idea but certain 
sections of the suburbs be conviniently allocated at 
cheaper values to labour housing. Municipal construc- 
tion has always to be favourable. Such labour colonies 
cen be conveniently located at Tadepalli, Kistne 
canal Station, unadala, Ramavarappadu, and 
colonies Machavaram. Near the factories there may be 
tiner and city transport systems and water supply must 
fecilitate wide decentralisation. The problems of 
public health are bound to increase but with good 
town planning and co-operative methods and ‘capital 
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construction coupled with low controlled rates for 
building materials locally available. The problem of 
- labour and housing is bound to be solved favourably. 


Commerce : 
Bezwada is undoubtedly the centre of 


commercial activity for the whole Andhra country. It 
isa wholesale centre for all manufactures like Cloth, 
lron, and steel goods, soaps, Europeon fruits, 
stationary, fancy, fancy mart, Automobile parts, 
Ammunition, (African shop) and watches. Its exports 
in addition include coconuts and fruits (Batavia, 
Oranges, Kamalas from Narasapur on canals). There 
are already well reputed commission houses dealing 
in wholesale business in all these products and the 
various agricultural products already mentioned. 

An organised market for these products will be 
an advantage. The stock Exchange for Andhra, the 
cost of living index for Andhra can be developed at 
Bezwada. Banks and Financial houses are rapidly 
growing. The Andhra Bank, The Central Bank, The 
Co-operative Bank, The Indian Bank, Hindustan 
Bank and Bharat Bank have their branches. There is 


scope for some more Banks as the industries develop. 


General Information 


Concentration of population gives rise to many 
educational, administrative and: cultural problems and 
activities and Bezwada has not lackéd behind in deve- 
loping along these directions. (i) Hotel Keeping: 
There are hotels of high reputation catering to the 
refined needs of the public with available resources. 
The Welcome Hotel, The Golden Cafe, Modern Cafe, 
The Mangalore group, are known all over Andhra Desa 
for their very high standard of accommodation and 
facilities. The high floating population is dependent 
on this very important occupation and it deserves all 
encouragement and supervision from the Municipaiity. 


ll. Film industry: With its net work of 
communication far and wide and its special association 
with Northern India and Hyderabad in addition, 
Bezwada has become’a centre of distribution agencies 
for Telugu Films all over India and for other films in 
the Andhra Desa. They are considerable in number 
even now and the high capital efficiency of the 
industry is absorbing some of the best building 
accommodation in Bezwada. Moreover there is on 
account of the beautiful scenery of the river, mountain, 
garden, forest, field and temple, Cinema production 
has always been considered possible and convenient. 
The Mirjapur attempt if not a success is at 
least an index of the potentialities of the spot. 
Further efforts may prove that Bezwada is the best 
spot in Andhra country for the development of films. 
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(iii) Fine Arts. 


For reasons not clearly known Bezwada has 
become now a centre of Music, Dancing, Painting and 
Culture. Gayaka Sarvabheuma Sri Parupalli Rama 
Krishnaiah Pantulu has to his credit and to the credit of 
his own guru, an army of disciples capable of forming 
nuecleus to the highest possible technical instruction 
in Karnatic Music, vocat and instrumental. In dancing 
Mr. Tandava Krishna is a keen student of several 
varieties of Indian Dance. In addition we have experts 
in portrait painting, photography and minor arts. The 
best that can come out of this is the establishment of 
first grade Music and Fine Arts University as a fore- 
runner to the future Broadcasting station for the 
Andhra country. If the resources of Masulipatam are 
also to be added Bezwada is undoubtedly a gem of 
purest lustre in the whole of the Andhra country, and 
for Scholarship and Culture too Bezwada is conspicuous 
by the presence of so many experts. 


(iv) Journalism and Library Movement. 


Thanks to the Printing Presses of Vani and 
Andhra Grandhalaya Bezwada’s reputation is unrivalled 
in spite of the absence of any First rate Daily News 
Peper. Mr. Ayyanki Venkata Ramanaiah represents the 
strong tide of Library Movement that has radiated from 
Bezwada. There are several focal libraries of all 
Andhra repute and there is_ considerable 
scope for news distribution and postal facilities. The 
starting of several Dailies to voice Andhra feeling on 
national problems is urgent. Hindi movement also has 
its head-quarters at Bezwada. 


(v) Education. 


For a long time Bezwada had to confine itself 
only to secondary education though considerable diffi- 
culties had to be faced. At present the two local 
high schools are capable of converting their branches 
into-High Schools. In addition to Girl’s High School 
there is still pressure for accommodation and every 
attempt to increase the number of High Schools is 
bound to justify itself. In University Education 
Bezwada has made a good beginning and future 
development can only show the value and necessity 
for improved facilities. The local Secondary Grade 
College can easily be.improved into a unitary Univer- 
sity specialising on its industrial side subsides closely 
allied with the localised industries. A well developed 
arts and commerce branches of study will be great 
assistance to the rapidly growing cultural and com- 
mercial values of the population. The Udayabharati 


‘Gurukul for Education is to be noted. 


Cultural Institetion 


Bezwada has been the head-quarters for 
the Goshti Movement for a long time and 
the varied activities of the association have 
gained considerable reputation. The T. S. T. M. 

situated at this place has contributed a good 
deal towards popularising the value of the ancient 
cutlure not only by publications but also by the 
establishment of Sarvatantra Swatantra Kalasala giving 
instruction:in several branches of ancient ‘earning. 
For Ayurveda Bezwada has made its name, thanks to 
the local workers. The Venkateswara Ayurveda 
Kalasala contains some of the bast Authorities on the 
subject and with the co-ordination of workers all over 
Andhra and the important publication works taken 
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ever by Dr. Lakshmipathi, it may be hoped that 
Bezwada becomes a centre of Ayurvedic learning and 
propagation. In Naturopathy we learn Bezwada js the - 
most important and even in the whole of India its 
reputation is high. Through their publications and 
Journals and practical verifications at Patamata Lanka 
Arogya Sadanam, they hope to establish a Naturopathy 
College in near future. 

here are several other branches of activity in 
which Bezwada has shown its mettle. Mr. C. V 
Reddy promised to open Child Welfare and Metarnity 
Hospital, a clock-tower and several other public 
facilities. To sum up these Bezwada is the cultural 
and industrial nerve-centre of Andhra and its 
development will be the index of the development 
of the whole Andhra country. 





The Krishna River and its Possibilities . 


K. Vv. R SARMA 


The Krishna river may be said to be the only 
ctiver of its kind in India which is capable of being 
utilised to the best service of man. A comparison 
with the other rivers of India will show that the Indus 
and the Ganges after they pass out of the Himalayas 
flow hundreds of miles through a flat alluvial country 
rendering the construction of storage works impossible. 
The Tapti and Nerbuda flow towards the west coast 
where protection is hardly necessary. The scope 
for the construction of large storage works on the 
main rivers of India is thus limited to the, Godavari, 


Krishna and Cauveri. 


The Krishna river drains more than half the entire 
length of the bountifully rain-fed western ghats from 
Poona to Mysore and thereby has nearly as vast and 
unfailing a water-supply as any river in Indiahas. The 
highest recorded flood of the river is that of 7th 
October 1903 of which the discharge~ is computed at 
1,100,000 c.ft. per second, a quantity more than 
twice as great as the flood discharge of the Nile and 
more than 120 times as great as the maximum flood 
discharge of the Thames at Staines. In respect of 


maximum flood discharges the Krishna stands third _ 


fargest of the Indian rivers, owing to the uniform 
natural facilities for the utilization of ‘its surplus water 
for irrigation with several suitable sites for the 
construction of storage works in its course. Within 
the catchment of the river lies a larger extent of 
exceptionally insecure country than is to be Found in 
any other river basin in India.  Inspite of 
these natural facilities the Krishna river does no more 
than an average share of the work of irrigating India. 


History of Krishna Storage 


Nearly three quarters of a century have elapsed 
since the construction of an anicut at Bezwada under 
which about seven lakhs of acres are now irrigated. 
The great need for some large storage work on the 
Krishna to supplement, in the tater months of the 
season, the supply available for the delta irrigation has 
long been recognised. 

The proposal was first made by Sir Arthur 
Cotton, himself the great pioneer of irrigation works 
in the presidency, in 1873" to form a reservoir to provide 


a supply of water to the Krishna canals during the dry 
season. He hoped that “‘at the narrow gorge 
where the river enters upon the open plains of the 
Krishna District, the precipitous sides should be blown 
down by ten mines each containing 100,000 Ibs. of 
gun-powder thus forming a dam one hundred yards 
high, by a solid barrier of rock in large masses for a 
length of perhaps a quater of a mile.” 


Since 1873 nothing has been done in this direc- 
tion though it has always been recognised that a 
reservoir was essential to the full development of the 
anicut scheme. In the year 1901 a preliminary reconnais- 
sance for a reservoir site was first made and a report 
on the possibility of a feasible scheme was laid before 
the Indian Irrigation Commission at Rajahmundry.on 10th 
February 1902 by Mr. R.N.H. Reid, Executive Engineer. 
The Government of India having directed further 
examination, the scheme was fully worked out in 
important details and plans and estimates were 
submitted to the Government of India in 1906 for 
the early sanction of the Secretary of State as a 
Protective public work. 


The Daida Project. 


This scheme as originally worked out by Mr. 
Reid provided for a masonary dam 228 ft. high at 
Daida, 9O miles above Bezwada anicut in the Palnad 
taluk with a storage capacity of 184,000 million c.ft. 
submerging 145 sq. miles of country, an upland main 
canal 263 miles long till it empties into the Pennar 
river near Atmakur and irrigating an extent of 24.03 
lakhs of acres in the uplands of Guntur and Nellore 
Districts, and 3.5 lakhs of acres in the Krishna Delta, 
both Ist and 2nd crop. The total cost was estimated 
at Rs. 1101 tekhs and a revenue of Rs. 110.8 lakhs 
representing a return of 9.60 percent on the capital 
out-lay. 

This project as modified by the Special Chief 
Engineer Mr. J. P. Davidson provided only for a 
high level canal 186 miles in length irrigating one 
million acres of land north of the Gundlakamma_ river 
with extensions and improvement of irrigation in the 
delta. It was considered that the cost of carrying 
the main canal through the very difficult country whichs 
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had to be traversed in the first forty miles had been 
greatly under-estimated and would be such es to be 
a bar to the prospects of the project. 

On the recommendation, therefore, of the 
Inspector-General of Irrigation, Sir G. Benton, the 
scheme was abandoned and search was ,made fora 
site for a reservoir dam lower down the Krishna 
which would give facilities for taking off an upland 
canal while avoiding the great length of difficult 
country which the Daida site entailed. 


The Pulichintala Project. 


A site for a reservoir 42 miles below the Daida 
site, near the north end of the Pulichintala ridge in 
Sattenapalli taluk and near the village of Wadanapally 
in the Nizam Dominions was latterly decided upon. 

This project was finally worked out by Col. 
Ellis R. E. and plans end estimates amounting to 
Rs. 8.34 crores were prepared and submitted to the 
Government of India in September 1912 for sanction 
as a productive work. This project provides for a 
masonary dam 144 ft. high in the river at Wadanapalli 
having a water-spread of 123 sq. miles and a gross 
capacity of 163,586 millions c.ft. an upland canal 147 
miles long taken off direct from the reservoir to 
irrigate 610,Q00 acres in the Guntur District, north 
of the Gundlakamma river and an extension of the 
distribution system in the Krishna Delta under Bezwada 
anicut to extend irrigation to 125,000 acres of long 
crop and 167,000 acres of a short late crop or 
2nd crop. 


The net revenue was estimated at Rs. 50 lakhs 
giving a return of 5. 98 per cent on the capital 
out-lay. The estimates are stated to have been 
returned by the Government of India in 1913 for 
revision with reference to the remarks of the 
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Inspector General of Irrigation. Later on orders 
were issued in G. O.No 1071 dated 15th March 1917 
that this project should be kept in abeyance until 
a decision was come toon the Cauvery reservoir 
project of a similar nature. The matter stands there 
till this day. 


The Gundlakamma Project. 


The writer feels confident that with an anicut on: 
the river at Annangi a much larger volume of water of 
the river could be utilised providing irrigation of a much 
larger extent of land. The reduction in the length of 
the main canal and the compact area that could be 
irrigated by the proposed alteration in the project 
would lessen the cost of the project and it may not 
also be necessary to levy the high water rate of 
Rs. 22 per acre which has been considered necessary 
to make the project paying. The area commanded by 
this project is admittedly liable to constant failures of 
rain, and the writer feels it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to view with a sympathetic attitude in regard to 
this.project by ordering a thorough reinvestigation of 
the same and thereby render this country immune from 
the vagaries and dangers of a fitful monsoor. 


Appointment of a Committee 


With a view to examine the above proposal and 
re-examine other projects namely, Mellavagu, Romperu, 
and several others in the Guntur District, the writer 
humbly suggests that a Committee of Engineering ex- 
perts consisting of some retired Engineers who work- 
ed these projects in the early days along with the 
present day Engineering officials may be appointed 
to submit a report to Government as to how the 
project may be made to pay without unduly taxing the 
ryot. 
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The Pushka ram 


A. V. K. MURTHY, MA. 


Pushkara (Water God) is one of the eight aspects of Lord Siva. When Brahma wanted to create the 
Worlds, he sought the help of the Pushkara aspect of Lord Siva, which He (Siva) readily granted. 
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It is said in the Hindu Mythology that Brihaspati 
resides in the twelve principal rivers in India during 
the period he is in the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
He is said to reside in the rGanges when he is in 
Meska or Aeries; in the Nermeda when in Vrishabha 
or Taurus; in the Saraswati when in Mithuna or 
Gemini; in the Jamuna when in Karkataka or Cancer; 
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in the Godavari when iniSimha or Leo ;_ in the Kistna 
when in Kanya or Virgo ;_ in the Cauvery when in Tule 
or Libra; in the Bheema when in Vrischika or 
Scorpion; in the Temraperni when in Dhanush or 
Sagittarius ; in the. Fungabhedra when in Makera or 
Capricornus; in the Indus when in Kumbha or 
Aquarius ; in the Tapati when in Meena or Pisces... 
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The moment of Jupiter’s (Brihaspathi’s) entry 
into a Rasi is the Pushkaram; and the festival lasts 
for twelve days. 
occured in July 1933. 


Brihaspati invoked the help of Brahma and 
Pushkara to purify the waters of the different rivers 
when he resides in each one of them. Brahma 
agreed to bring down the influence of not only 
Pushkara and his own self, but also that of all the 
thirty-three crores of Devas for a particular period. 
Thus for the first twelve days after Brihaspati enters 
each sign of the Zodiac, the waters of the different 
rivers will be highly magnetised owing to the 
combined influence of Brahma, Pushkara, Brihaspati 
and all the Devas; and in other days of the year the 
divine influence, it is said, lasts only for a few 
minutes at mid-day. Hence the Pushkaram festival in 
India is celebrated for twelve days for each river 
once intwelve years. Millions of piligrims gather 
on the banks of the corresponding rivers in each 
year to purify themselves by washing off their sins 
and to glorify their lives by being highly magnetised 
by the influence of the Deities. Religious rites like 
Pithru Tarpana are also performed during the 
Pushkaram season. 


When Jupiter enters any sign, this benevolent 
planet, the God of life-energy of every being in the 
universe fills that particular river of Pushkaram with 
anew kind of powerful ozone and other important 
life-energies. These charge the discharged human 
system or organism when taking bath in that particular 
river in Pushkaram time; because the water of the 
river is full with a kind of life-energy which a human 
body requires. The twelve rivers supply for the 
human organism twelve different kinds of energies 
that build up the body and improve the longevity. 
Hygienically, the longevity of the man is doubled by 
such bath and inhaling of the particular breeze passing 
over the stream. Thus the persons who regularly 
attend Pushkarams and take bath in the concerned 
rivers for 144 days—twelve days of each Pushkaram of 
the twelve rivers—attain vitality and longevity. 


For example, the Ganges retains life-energy 
throughout the year, which the other eleven rivers get 
only during the twelve days’ period of their Pushkarams. 
The fact has been researched by eminent American 
Scientists who established the correctness of the 
statement scientifically and contributed valuable 
articles on the subject in their Scientific Journals. So, 
everyone who keeps this ideal of taking bath regularly 
and perfoms some holy and pious Pithru Karmas 
increases his Vamsa and gives Moksha for his Pithru 
Devas in the higher and spiritual Lokas. He improves 
his own Vamsa, longevity, health, riches etc. He 


The last Krishna Pushkaram 


draws him self nearer to God as all his spiritual 
centres are charged by these twelve holy rivers in 
their Pushkaram times. With this motive, even sea- 
-bath on Mahodayam times was prescribed by the 
Rishis to get the human body charged with life-current. 
The strict observation of Pushkara Karmas improve 
the physical mental, spiritual, religious, intellectual and 
heavenly pleasures of men as our Hindu Scriptures 
prescribed. 


THE KRISHNA PUSHKARAM 


The Krishna Pushkaran is a religious Festival 
which occurs once in twelve yaars. The last Krishna 
Pushkaram occurred in the year 1933. Twelve long 
years rolled on in the cycle of Tima, and now we are 
again on the threshold of the Krishna Pushkaram in the 
year 1945. 

Millions of pilgrims from all parts of India gather 
on the banks of the Krishna river this year to purify 
themselves by washing off their sins and to glorify 
their lives by being highly magnetised by the influence 
of the deities, Religious rites like the Pitru Ta:pana 
are also performed during the Pushkaram season. 


Py, Mia TST 
ery worafir aa eae Gaara sonrfarfs 
freret Taras tramatThr | 
8) Rte gas starenfatt 
aoraufia faeart aa we sanleg 
Ol Beenenaaen Rysat cerafeort 
faraafaeet taf Hoot at qoratreae 
ell HASgat edt ATS Dat 
ae Quran Ht at qordiseaE 
lj) Taeaaat ara Halaeopfrariarsi 


BEZMADA 


Historical place 


Bezwada is supposed to be the famous ‘ Vijaya’ 
vatika’ of mythology, and the ‘ Rajendra Cholapuram - 
of inscriptions. It is a noted place of pilgrimage and 
the 1910 report of the Madras Epigraphical Dapart- 
ment contains notes on the origin of the Malleswara 
temple, dedicated to God Siva, who is known 
locally as ‘ Malleswara’ or ‘ Jayasena.’ In the 1917-18 
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madition of the same publication illustrations are 
seproduced of the figures carved on the rock near 
‘the Kanaka Durga Temple at Bezwada. According to 
tradition, Siva cut the existing portion between the 
heights to facilitate the passage of the river Krishna. 
In the Seventh Century Bezwada was conquered 
‘by the Chalukyas. It is believed that about the 
year 639 A. D. Bezwada was visited by the 
‘Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, during an age when 
Buddhism was at its zenith, and traces of 
several Buddhist caves are to be found on the 
east side of the hill behind the.town. In 1760, a fort 
was erected by the East India Company, but this 
building was dismantled about the year 1820. Many 
interesting archaelogical remains were discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Bezwada during the excavation 
,of the canals. 


Bezwada is a big library centre, being the head- 
-quarters of the All India Public Library Association and 
the Andhra Desa Library Association. It has nearly 
twenty libraries, and among those the important are 
the Ram Mohan Library and the Bhramaramba Malles- 
wwara Library. Temples of Kanaka Durga, Malleswara, 
‘Visweswara, Arjuna and Anjanaya adorn the western 
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hills and are reached by beautiful Flights of stairs. 
There is a rock-cut tank providing water to the 
priests and votaries—attached to the temples are the 
Veda Pathasala and the Sankara Mutt. On the same 
hill are to be found the halls of Akkanna and Madanna, 


the famous ministers of Golconda Empire. 


Trade Centre 


Bezwada, lying in the rich deltaic plateau of the 
Krishna and bordering it, is the most important place in 
the Andhra Desa and is reckoned as one of the few 
leading emporia in South India. Next to Madras, 
Bangalore, Mysore, Madura and Trichinopoly, Bezwada 
claims to have the largest trade, specially in textiles, 
the value of cloth merchandise alone coming to more 
than Rs. 60 lakhs per annum. Besides being a trade cen- 
tre, it is a huge junction of Railways and water-ways by 
means of which the various parts of India are served 
with ease and expedition. Lahore, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Marmugoa are accessible 
by the shortest routes and fastest trains, while canals 
are open from Bezwada for navigable purposes to a 
distance of 350 miles. 
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“WHO IS WHO ™ 


SECTIOR 


Gupta, Seth Ramratan, M.L.A. [ Central ] 


Born ySeptember 21, 1906; Eldest son of late L. Beharilel, founder of the tamous Cawnpore firm of 

Beharilel Ramcharan - Bankers, Mill-owners' and Incustrialists with branches and agencies all over India. Entered 

- business at the ege ot 17 and has since built up tor himselt a reputation for being a keen 

businessman. He is a tirm advocate of India’s industrialisation on modern lines and believes 
that industrial strength is the country’s first line of defence. 





He is Director-in-chief of the Beharilal Ramcharan Group of Industries ; Chairman of 
the Adarsh Bima Ltd., Lakshmiratan Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., and Engineering Works of 
India Ltd.; Director, Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., U.P. Industrial Financing Corpora- 
tion Ltd, and Hind Chemicals Ltd. He is also founder of a number of industrial and 
commercial undertakings of national importance. A pioneer in organising commercial and 
industris| interests, he is member of the Executive Committee of a number of provincial and 
national commercial bodies including the Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
All India Organisation of Employers and the Employers’ Association of Northern India. 


He was President and Founder of Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce, U.P. In 1944 he represented employers on 
the Tripartite Labour Conterence held in Delhi. He is also member of a number of Government Committees on 
industry and trade. In 1945 he visited Australia as a member of the Indian Trade Delegation. 





POLITICAL CAREER: Joined Congress in 1925 and was tor several years Vice-President of the 
local Congress Committee. Twice went to jail during the 1931 and 1932 Cuil Disobedience Movements. On his 
return from jail, went on world tour and to England to represent the case ot Indian Commerce and Industry betore the 
Select Committee for Indian Constitutional Retorms. In 1941 he was elected unopposed to represent seven cities 
of the U. P. in the Central Legislative Assembly; also presided over the All India Marwari Youth Conference in 1943. 
He is Chairman of L. Beharilal Charitable Trust and has given enormous sums of money to various public institutions 
and charities. He is also President of District Kasturba Memorial Trust. 


PUBLICATIONS: ‘“ World Before the Second Great War” in Hind: in two volumes. 


RECREATIONS: Travelling and Riding. 
Address: Behari Niwas, Cawnpore. 


Gupta, L. Ram Gopal 


Born 1919, adopted son of L. Ramcharan Gupta; Managing Director of Lakshmiratan 
Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., Cawnpore, and Managing Partner of India Supplies, Northern India 
Trading Co., and Northern India Brush and Wood Works and Director of B. k. Industries, 
Cawnpore, Delni, Calcutta, Bombay etc., connected with a large number of public institutions ; 
undertook a world-wide tour in 1939 - 40. 


RECREATIONS: Music, Sports and Travelling. 


Address: Behari Niwas, Cawnpore. 


Gupta L- Ram Prasad 


Born 27th January 1922, son of late L. Beharilal, famous philanthropist, founder of 
the great firm of Beharilal Ramcharan. Although young in age, Ramprasadji has given proof 
of great business acumen; was General Manager of M/s Aluminium Corporation of India, 
Assansol; is now Director of M/s Lakshmiratan Cotton Mills and several other allied concerns 


of the Beharilal Ramcharan Group; takes a keen interest in philanthropic and social work. 
A 





RECREATIONS: Music, Sports, Travelling and Gardening. 


Address: Behari Niwas, Cawnpore. 





Messrs. K. M.S. Lakshmanier & Sons, Madura 


Leading Firm of the City! Oldest Dealers in Yarn ete. 
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Rao Bahadur K. M. S. LAKSHMANIER 


President: The Madusa-Ramnad Chamber of Commerce, 


Madura Mills Co., Ltd. & 

Pandyan Insurance Co., Ltd., Madura, 
Chairman: Madura Mercantile Bank Ltd., Madura. 
X 


Director : 








Messrs. K. M. S. Lakshamanier & Sons 
are, as is acknowledged on all hands, a firm of 
longstanding, prominent yarn merchants of renown 
in Madura, the second premier City in the Presi- 
dency— noted for its vast trade, numerous industries, 
large population and ancient historicity. As the 
Selling Agents of Madura Mills Company, Limited, 
the biggest Spinning Mills in the British Empire, 
they have their own branch offices at Tindivanam, 
Madras, Nagari, Bezwada ( including Hyderabad 


State ), Cocanada, Vizianagaram City (including 
Orissa Province ) and Raipur ( Central Province.) 


Out of the nucleus of the small, yet popular, 
ancestral tirm, Rao Bahadur K. M. S. Lakshmanier, 
by the dint of his indefatigable energy, impressed his 
strong personality on the business, developed it to 
a considerable extent and christened it in the year 
1925 with its present iMustrious name. Aged about 
60, his rich experience, his apt business acumen and 
his affability combined with kindness have rendered 
him at once a big business magnate and a high-bred 
gentleman, held in high esteem not only in this 
presidency but also in the north. 


Mr. K. M.S. L. Sundararaman, the eldest son 
of Rao Bahadur Lakshmanier is a charming young 
gentleman of winning manners, who has been 
responsible for the turther development of the busi- 
ness of the firm. After completing his studies, 
Mr. Sundararaman had the rare fortune of a wide 
foreign travel and with all the knowledge and _ rich 
experience gained thereby, he has been evincing 
very keen interest in working out the firm’s business 
scheme in detail and indeed under his able and 
inspiring guidance, the firm is bound to progress. 


Mr. K. M. S. L. Neelakantan, the second son 
of Rao Bahadur Lakshmanier, has already taken his 
place in business and is full of promise and hope. 
Two other sons are yet youngsters and are expected 
to play their glorious part in the future. 


The firm proposes in the post-war period to 
launch enterprising schemes of beneficent character 
in the realm of business and under such able and 
meritorious personalities, it is in the fitness of things 
that the firm should enjoy the good-will of the 
public and grow up from = strength to strength. 


K.M.S. LAKSHMANIER & SONS 


Yarn Merchants, Bankers & Commission Agents @@ 11, Manjanakara Street, AM AIDDRA (S.1, 


Branches: TINDIVANAM, MADRAS, NAGARI, BEZWADA, [Iuclading Hyderabad State}, COCANADA, 
VIZIANAGARAM CITY [Including Orissa Proviace] & RAIPUR [Centrai Province] 


Selling Agents fer: 


Messrs. MADURA MILLS Co., Ltd., @ 


Madura, Tuticorin & Ambasamudram (S.1.) 


Chief Agents for: 
THE PANDYAN INSURANCE (Ca, Léd., 
Madura (S. 1.) 


Will be glad to represent Leading Manufacturers & 
Direct Importers as Agents or Distributors for their Products in India 


Hindusthan Co-op. Insurance 
Society, Ltd., Calcutta 


A Few Details of Careers of the 


PRESIDENT & THE 


Mr. NALINI RANJAN SARKAR,_ Ex- 
Member, H. E. The Governor General's 
Executive Council for Education, Health & 
Lands, and later on for Commerce & Food, 
1941-42: resigned from the Governor 
General’s Executive Council in February, 1943, 
Ex-Finance Minister, Govt. of Bengal; Mem- 
ber, Bengal Legislative Assembly representing 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
Ex-General Manager & Director, and now 
President of the Hindusthan Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Ltd., Calcutta; Ex-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; Non- 
Official Adviser, Indo-Burma Trade Negotia- 
tion; was Member, Export Advisory Council 
and Industrial Research Utilisation Committee 
appointed by the Govt. of India; was Chairman, 
Unemployment Sub-Committee of the Board 
of Economic Enquiry, Bengal; Member, Dacca 
University Court; Ex-President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce; formerly 
Commissioner, Calcutta Port; Ex-Mayor of 
Calcutta, 4934-35; Fellow of the Calcutta 
University; was President of the Governing 
Body, Presidency College, Calcutta; Ex- 
President, Indian Life Offfices Associa- 
tion, 1933-34; Trustee, Chittaranjan Sevasa- 
dan; Ex-Member, Board of Economic 
Enquiry and Board of Industries of Bengal ; 
Member, Executive Committee, Employers’ 
Federation of India; President, Indian Insti- 
tute of Economics; was a Member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee; Rail- 
way Retrenchment Committee and the Consul- 


SECRETARY 


tative Committee of the Govt. of India for 
revision of Company Law, 1935; Member, 
Board of Income-tax Referees, Bengal ; Non- 
Official Delegate to the Indo-Japanese Trade 
Negotiations, 1933; formerly Secretary and 
Chief Whip of the Swarajya Party in the 
Bengal Legislative Council under the Montford: 
Reforms; Director of several industrial and 
financial concerns and author of a large num- 
ber of tracts on current economic and financial 
problems. Add: ‘Ranjani’, 237, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Mr. N. DATTA, B.A., G. D.A., Secretary, 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society 
Ltd, B. 14th July, 1892, in the district 
of Barisal, Bengal; graduated from the Dacca 
College and joined Hindusthan as Chief 
Accountant in I917 ; was appointed its Branch 
Manager at Bombay in 1923 and held the 
position till June: 1933. He was subsequently 
called upon to join the Head Office of the 
Society as Agency Manager; officiated for 
sometime as General Manager in 1936; 
later on promoted as Secretary in 1937; 
Director, Bengal Central Bank Ltd.; Deputy 
President, Indian Life Insurance Offices Asso- 
ciation; President, Indian Life Insurance Offi- 
ces Association in 1944: Member, Executive 
Committee, Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce; Member, War Damage Insurance 
Committee, appointed by the Government of 
Bengal. Add: 38, Hindusthan Park or: 
Hindusthan Buildings, 6-A, Surendranath 
Banerjee Road, Calcutta. 


The Andhra Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., 
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Dr. C. SURYANARAYANAMURTI, mM. 8B. & B.S. 
Managing Director. 


The Company was originally started by 
Dr. C. Suryanarayanamurti of Bezwada, manu- 
facturing certain proprietory medicines in 1936. 
It was converted into a public limited copy with 
a modest capital of Rs. 50,000 to expand 
its usefulness as a small industry by a band of 
enthusiastic Doctors and Business men for the 
purpose of manufacturing ampoules, pharmaceu- 
ticals, biologicals, toilets and allied products. 
The keen enthusiasm and patronage received 
from the medical profession and the public was 
very encouraging even at the very outset and 
there was a steady increase in demand for the 
products all over the country. 


The Laboratories of the Company were 
“opened by Sijt. C. Rajagopalachari & Sjt. T. 
Prakasam in May, 1937. The Company has since 
placed in the market Chemical Ampoules, 
Hemo-Globin preparations, Liver products etc. 


BEZTWADA 


Its products are being patronised by Govt. 
Hospitals, Charitable and Mission Institutions, 
Supply Department and Military Hospitals. 
Eminent leaders like Dr. Pattabhi, Dr. T. S. S. 
Rajan, Sjt. V.V. Giri, Sir B. Raghavendrarao, 
Major M. G. Naidu, Sahebji Maharaj of Dayalbagh 
and Dr. C. R. Reddi, have visited our laboratories 
and have appreciated our work and the progress. 
The Madras Govt. has also extended its State 
Aid to this Company. The progress achieved 
by the Company was so encouraging that the 
Directors have since increased the capital from 
Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 5,00,000 and the issued 
capital was oversubscribed. 


The Company has recently handled the 
Supply Department contract and is at present 
handling a big one from the same Department. 
The Company has got its own buildings for 
Factory in a site of nearly Acres. 4 on the G.N.T. 
road 3 miles from Bezwada. 


In spite of the various restrictions for the 
purchase of raw materials etc., it has expanded 
its Operations in certain new lines such as manu- 
facture of Syringes, Soaps and Toilets, and fihe 
chemicals. The Company in its 8 years of exis- 
ney has paid 6 dividends, the highest being 
73%. 


Enclosed herewith you will find a statement 
of the affairs of the Company for the last 5 years. 


The Managing Director of the Company 
Dr. C. Suryanarayanamurti was on the Working 
Committee of the Indian Chemical Manufacturers‘ 
Association, Madras Industries Association, 
Pharmaceutical Sub-Committee of the Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association and also the 
Vice President of the Andhra Manufacturers’ 
Association. The Company is absorbing on the 
Technical staff mostly graduates of the Andhra 
University. 


Capital. Sales. ° Profits. Dividends 
(Paid up) oe (Nett) declared. 
1939-40 Rs.  38,NO 32,422-10-9 3,084-10-7 6% 
hO-L41 54,125 56,426-0-6 6,510-15-O 6% 
A1-42 97,375 76,650-I-3 8,782-0-4 7, 
42-43 1,59,030 1,29,805-15-1 17,913-7-3 74% 
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Freedom of Culture 


BY 
ROERICH 


NICHOLAS 


Culture is reverence of light. Culture is love 
of humanity. Culture is fragrance, the unity of life 
and beauty. Culture is the synthesis of uplifting 
and sensitive attainments, Culture is the armour of 
light. Culture is salvation. Culture is the motivating 
power. Culture is the heart. 


If we gather all the definitions of Culture, we 
find synthesis of active Bliss, the altar of enlightenment 
and constuctive beauty. 


Condemnation, disparagement, defiling, melan- 
choly, disintegration and all other characterstics of 
ignorance do not befit Culture. The great tree of 
Culture is nourished by an unlimited knowledge, by 
enlightened labour, incessant creativeness and noble 
attainment. 


The cornerstones of great civilisations support 
the stronghold of Culture. But from the tower of 
Culture there radiated the jewel-adamant, from the 
loving, realizing and dauntless Heart. 


Love opens these beautiful gates. As with 
each true key, so also must this love be true, self 
sacrificing, daring fiery. Where we find the sources 
of Culture they are fiery and issue from the very 
depths. Where culture was once been born, it 
cannnot be killed. One may annihilate civilization, 
but Culture, the true spiritual treasure, is eternal. 


Therefore the field of Culture is a joyful one. 
Joyful even during labour. Joyful even during the 
tense battles with the most obscure ignorance. The 
Flaming heart is without limitations in the great infinity. 


The festival of Labour and Constructiveness ! 
A summons to this festival means a reminder of 
eternal lotour, of the joy of responsibility, and of 
human dignity. 


The labour of the worker for culture is like the 
work of a physician. The true physician is acquainted 
with more than one disease. And not only does 
the physician cure that which has already occured, 
but his wise foresight anticipates the future. The 
physician not only eradicates the illness, but he 
labours to improve the health for the whole life. 
The physician descends into the darkest cellars in 
order to carry light and warmth there. The physi- 
cian is not forgetful of all the amelioration and 
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beautification of life, in order to give joy to the 
understanding spirit. The Physician not only knows 
of the old epidemics, but he readily acquaints himself 
with the symptoms of new disease, which have been 
induced by the decay of the foundations. 


The physician has sage words of counsel for the 
young and for the old, and is ready to give everyone 
encouraging advice. The physician does not cease 
to extend his knowledge, otherwise he could not 
answer the needs of the present. The physician does 
not lose patience or tolerance, because a restraint of 
feeling would repel the suffering ones against him. 


The physician does not fear the sight of human 
ulcers, because he is concerned only with their cure. 
The physician collects various curative herbs and 
stones he knows the research for their benevolent 
application. The physician is not weary of hastening 
with aid for the suffering ones at all hours of the day 
and night. 


All these qualities are also inherent in the work 
of Culture. He is equally ready at all hours of the 
day or night to contribute his help. The worker for 
Culture always beneficently answers. “I am always 
ready”. His heart is ever open to everything in which 
experience and knowledge may be useful. Helping 
he himself continually learns, because “in giving, we 
receive.” He is not afraid, for he knows that fear 
opens the gates of darkness. 

The worker for Culture is always youthful, for 
his heart does not wither. He is moveable, because 
movement is force. He stands Vigil on the parapet 
of Bliss, Knowledge and Beauty. He knows what 
true co-operation is. 


All workers for Culture are united by rays of the 
heart. Mountains and Oceans are no obstacles to 
these flaming hearts. They are not dreamers but 
constructors and smiling ploughmen. 


In sending this greeting of Culture, one cannot 
do so without a smile, without the call of friendship. 
Thus we shall meet, thus we shall gather together 
and labour for Bliss, Beauty and Knowledge. And we 
shall do this undeferrably, without losing a day, nor 
an hour in blissful constructiveness. 


Peace, areal Peace grows only in the garden 
of Beauty and Culture. 


India’s Glorious Cultural Traditions 


‘Life your eyes to the Universities born on the 
Indian soil, breathing the Indian air, nourished by Indian 
traditions. . . . Set the example of the Ashramas and 
Sangams of the Hindu, the Viharas of the Buddhist, 
the Madrasahs of the Muslims. . . . 


“Wander with me for a short space in the 
forests of the Ashramas, the exquisite gardens of the 
Viharas, and let us see whether they do not present 
something that we may learn to utilize.”—-Annie Besant. 


Three Cultural Heritages 
l. Waidic or Hindu 


(dominant in the ancient period) 


ll. Buddhistic 


(dominant in the middle period from 
the fifth century B. C. to the eleventh 
century A. D.) 


Il. = Islamic 


s 


(dominant in the modern period to the 
nineteeth century A. D.) 


Not Mutually Exclusive 


These great ages are not mutually exclusive, for 
Takshashila, the most ancient of the Hindu universities, 
lasted for many centuries until its destruction in 
455 A. D. Hindus went to Buddhist monasteries and 
universities and Buddhists learned from Brahmana Sages. 
One King might be a Buddhist and his son an orthodox 
Hindu. Hindu Emperors loaded Buddhist monasteries 
with rich gifts. Every Court had learned men belong- 
ing to both religions. 


Learning Greatly Honoured 


‘In India the greatest and wisest of her Monarchs 
found in the promotion of learning their noblest and 
most beneficent achievement, and saw in the founda- 
tion of a University the most enduring memorial of 
their thrones. Learning in India has ever been regard- 
ed as greater than wealth and rank, the fillet of wisdom 
@s more worthy of reverence than the jewelled 


diadem:-of Kings.""—Annie Besant. 


Beauty tke Keynote 


In the first two periods the Forest was the 
Fountain-head of civilization. ‘‘ There, trees and 
plants, rivers and lakes had ample opportunity to live 
in close relationship with men. In these forests, 
though there was human society... thera was 
no jostling. The current of civilisation that flowed 
From its forests inundated the whole of India. — 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


Even after the forest period, Indian Universities 
were ever built in scenes of natural beauty, surrounded 
by lovely gardens fragrant with blossoms and shady 
with trees, surrounded by a high wall, with quarded 
gates at which the “entrance examination” was actually 
conducted. The site of an insignificant village might 
sometimes be selected, because of its beauty. 


Who Became Cultured ? 


Culture was an innate part ofthe life of the 
village, because education in literature and arts and 


craft was centred in the Temple and its affiliated 


schools. 


The Universities were attended by tha “twice- 
-born' monarchs, nobles, leaders of the great 
merchant community; who carried their knowledge 
back to the village hearts of India. Some universities 
held from 8000 to 10,000 students. 


The title Kulapati was given—"he who has fed, 
housed and taught 10,000 students.” 


The sons of poor men earned their tuition by 
service to the University, or promised to pay their 
fee later. Some Universities were so_ highly 
endowed that all tuition and living fees were waived, 

Women had opportunities for attaining the 
highest cultural honours. One Ramachandramha, a 
poetess of extraordinary powers who could compose 
with equal facility in eight languages, was accorded 
the honour of Kanaka-Ratna Abhisheka (a bath in gold 
and gems), and by Court assent she occupied the 
position of “Emperor of Learning.” 


Subjects of the Curricula 


There were Scriptures of Literature, Science, 
Arts and Crafts, and the practice of Yoga. Much 
emphasis was laid on the ‘study of medicine and law. 
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I. THE ANCIENT (OR HINDU (Vaidic) AGE 


Forest-centred. 

Raja Yoga—the discipline. 

Method — Meditation on a single aphorism until 
an understanding was reached, the goal being the 
‘stimulation of the originality and creative powers of 
the pupils rather than the injection of well-digested 
facts. 


Not a single pie could the student retain in 
the great University of Takshashila. This put all 
‘students on a common basis of democracy. 


‘Subjects Taught 


The supreme literature— the Upanishats and the 
Brahma Sutras. 


All subjects taught had as the ultimate goal-—the 
irelease of the Self. 


For example, the Classical Dance of India — 
Bharata Natya~~ was given with its wealth of symbolism 
to the Rishi Bharata as another Veda which could be 
easily understood by all. 


As early as the Epic Age, the worship of the great 
Planetary Devas led to the discovery of the position 
-of the solstitial points and other important astronomical 
phenomena, which without the aid of our modern 
instruments were fixed to an astonishingly accurate 
degree. 


The orientation to Brahma Vidya or the Supreme 
‘Wisdom was evidenced ina dialogue between the 
‘Rishi Narada and the Lord Sanat Kumara. 

‘© Lord, | have read the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Samaveda, fourth the Atharveda, fifth the Itihasa 
and Purana, Grammar, Rituals, the Science of Numbers, 
‘Physics, Chronology, Log’c, Polity, Technology, the 
Sciences cognate to the Vedas, the Science of Bhutas 
Archery, Astronomy, the Science of Antidotes and 
the Fine Arts (said by Sri Sankaracharya to be the 
Science of making essences, Dancing, Singing, Music, 
Architecture Painting, etc.) 

The Lord replied “‘ All these that you have learnt 
are merely nominal” —Chhandogyopanishat. 


Famous Institutions of Learning 


TAKSHASHILA, the most ancient Northern 
University near Rawalpindi, destroyed by the White 
Huns in 455, A. D, 

NADIYA, near Calcutta, existing as late as 1908. 

The ancient South Indian Sangams : 

the First Sangam of MADURA lasting 16,149 years 

the Second 3,700 years, 

the Third 1,850 years, 


"Nalanda and Odantapuri. 


were examining bodies of culture whose approval 
"set the seal of authority on the works presented,” 
writes Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. All aspired to 
the dignity of having their creative output marked as 
“Sangam works,” The Rishi Agastya was a member 
of the First and Second Sangams, and through His 
authoritative grammar of the Age=the Agattiyam, and 
His other works on all the great sciences and arts, 


He became the “Father of Tamil Civilization.” 


I. THE MIDDLE OR BUDDHIST AGE : 


Centred in Garden Monasteries and Universities. 
Discipline — monastical; Gnana Yoga, 


of Wisdom. 
Method — Meditation, Study, and Discussion. 


the Yoga 


Subjects Taught 


Brilliant results were achieved in Astronomy in 
this age. The curricula included Logic, Grammar, 
Philosophy and Metaphysics, History, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Samskrit, Pali, Music and Tantrik Medicine. 
The sacred books of all religions were studied. 
Famous Institutions of Learning 


NALANDA, on the bank of Ganga, to the 
south-east of Pataliputra (now Patna) and north of 
Rajagriha, was built by four successive Kings, being 
completed by King Balditya in the 5th century A. D. 
on the spot chosen by Arya Deva at the behest of 
his Guru, Nagarjuna, in 300 A. D. 


Here all the ten thousand Buddhist monks, novices 
and other students were lodged and supplied with 
every necessity. Their power of debate and discussion 
was famed everywhere. Students travelled to 
Nalanda for post-graduate instruction not only from all 
parts of Asia but from Europe as well. 


This Monastery was set in an exquisitely beautiful 
garden. “ All around pools of translucent water shone 
with the pearls of the blue lotus; here and there the 
lovely kanaka trees hung between them ... The pavilions 
had .. beams resplendent with all the colours of the 
rainbow, rafters richly carved....and roofs covered 
with glazed tiles of brilliant colours, which multiplied 
themselves by reflection,”’ writes Hiouen-Tsang who 
visited the monastery 629-645 A. D. 


The Royal University of VIKRAMASILA, foun- 
ded by King Dharmapala of Gauda in the 8th century 
A. D. on the bank of Ganga, near Bhagalpur, flourished 
for four centuries and was destroyed with those of 
In i203 the final centres of 
Buddhist culture were wiped out by the Muslim 
Invasion. 
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lll. ISLAMIC CULTURE, THE MODERN AGE 


MUHAMMAD, the great Prophet of Arabia, set 
the ink of the scholar above the blood of the martyr, 
and it is well known that the torch of Science was 
carried aloft by Islam during the period of the dark 
ages of Europe. The destruction of the Universities 
and Temple schools by even the greatest fanatics of 
the 10th century was due to the fact that the follo- 
wers of the Prophet abhorred images and image- 
worshippers, though themselves revering learning. 


Sultans were ardent patrons of learning: Writes 
Sultan FIRUZ (1341-88): “1! built many Masjids, 
Colleges and Monasteries that the learned and the 
elders, the devout and the holy, might worship God 
in these edifices and aid the kind builder by their pra- 
yers. The digging of canals, the planting of trees, 
and the endowing with lands are in accordance with 
the directions of the law.” 


In the height of the Islamic period great tolera- 
tion for all religions was shown. Libraries of Hindu 
Shastras were translated by Hindu Pandits for the 
good of all, the mingling a the cultures developing 
Hindustani. Akbar’s reign (1566-1605 A.D.) is 
especially marked for its toleration. ‘‘ Sutis, doctors, 
preachers, lawyers, Sunnis, Shias, Brahmanas, Jains, 
Buddhists, Charbakas, Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, 
and learned men of every belief” argued on “ pro- 
found points of science, the curiosities of history, the 
wonders of nature.” 


Centred in the Imperial Courts. 
Method: Study and Discussion. 
Subjects Taught: 


Akbar improved the gradation of the subjects 
taught, the curriculum being: 


Morality, Arithmetic, Accounts, Agriculture, 
Geometry, Longimetry, Astronomy, Geomancy, Econo- 
mics, the ert of Government, Physics, Logic, Natural 
Philosophy, Abstract Mathematics, Divinity and History 
—a graded order from the study of Righteousness to 
Divinity and Manhood. Progress in the Arts and 
Crafts— Music, Painting, Architecture—was very 
noted in Akbar’s reign. 


Famous Institutions of Learning 
The world-renowned Madrasahs, such as that at 


Firazabad, the Firuz-Shahi Madrasah, and the Qudam 
Sharif Madrasah, were housed in very beautiful and 


spacious buildings in which rich colour and ornamenta-- 
tion were evident everywhere. Education and student 
maintenance were State-endowed. Universities were- 
centres of bounty and service to the community. 


WHITHER INDIA’S GLORIOUS 
CULTURAL TRADITIONS? 


What fed these great Universities of India’s Past ? 


The learnirg acquired in the village schools, in 
which education began at five or six and was con- 
tinued in its literary aspect to sixteen, at which time 
the student either went to the University, or became 
apprenticed to village craftsmen and agriculturists. 


Why Has Indian Education Perished ? 


Indian education did not die when the White 
Huns destroyed the great University of Takshasila in 
455 A. D. 


Indian education did not die when the Muslims 
with their borror of images destroyed in the eleventh 
and twelth centuries both Hindu and Buddhist Universi- 
ties that contained these images. 


Indian education did not die in these two great 
destructions, because Universities might come and go, 
kut tke Village System, root and trunk, still lived. 


Indian education was not mecnt to die when: 
Britain ceme to India, for the design, which has been 
partially fulfilled, was that the yourgest son should 
disseminate far and wide the glory of the Mother of 
the Nations of the World. 


Indian education perished only when the Village 
System, with its industries, its common ownership 
in land, and co-operative endeavours, its “education 
in the mother-tongues, was destroyed. 


The Renaissance 


Indian education can only live when it is again 
rooted in the very soil of the Indian Village. Restore 
the Villege Panchayat or small republic— that truest of 
all democracies, give back to the Village its land, and 
its power to deal with its own internal problems, 
and again will grown up generations of the young 
Indians trained in an education of the hand, the heart, 
and the head, through which will be expressed the- 
heritage of the Motherland— 


CREATIVE SPIRITUALITY 


—Adayar pamphlets. 


The World needs Culture 


SHRIMATI 


‘WHAT is real education? True refinement in life. 

What is the very essence of real culture ? 
Compassion. 

What are music, dancing, architecture, and all 
the other Arts? They are all real but outward 
expressions of the Divine, of the Soul within. 

Culture is essential to man as it is the fine 
thread of life that weaves civilization into Beauty and 
makes the savage a civilzed being. 


Why War ? 

The problems of the world have come into 
existence because of a lack of culture, because of 
the sense of cruelty, of superiority, of intellect, 
which has taken a far greater place in modern civili- 
zation than the heart. 

Why is there war? Because the mind is over- 
developed and the heart is under developed. 

Why is there war? Because there is no real 
culture, no consideration for humanity, no compassion. 

India is Heart, and India can provide that heart 
aspect of life for the world. 

If we are inspired by the kind of art produced 
by Epstein, there is only one result possible —war’ 

ut if we are inspired by the glorious art of Persia, 
of Greece, of our own Indian Temples, of the Taj 
Mahal, there will be produced peace and happiness. 


Where is Civilization ? 


We claim we are fighting for the preservation 
of civilization, but where is there any real civilization 
to preserve ? Are we not fighting rather to destroy 
savagery than to preserve a non-existent civilization. 

Without culture there is bound to be ugliness 
in the world. If there is ugliness there is bound 
to be cruelty and vulgarity. IF there is cruelty and 
vulgarity, we have not a civilised but a savage nation. 

We must first have civilization and culture in 
our everday lives, then a perfect understanding of 
the friendship between nations and peoples, and 
Finally. a knowledge of the truth behind all nations, 
and still more for us who are Indians the truth behind 
our own country, before we can speak of preserving 
Civilization. 

We have no true civilization in India, because 
we do not yet belive in India’s greatness, nor realize 
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her full beauty, or we should give ourselves heart, 
and soul towards reviving these. \We must do more 
than admire them. We must revive them in our 
homes and lives. \We must discard all in our past 
which does not provide for the happiness of every- 
one. We must keep all that provides for the beauty, 
of everyday life, and for the home to be an atmos- 
phere of perfect unity, harmony, and happiness as it 


should be. 


A House without Foundations 


The cultured world is here at our doorsteps, but 
sadly enough, many of us have forgotten the greatness 
of our art, the greatness of our country. Whatever 
civilization we may try to build without culture will 
never be a true civilization, because it will be like a 
house without foundations. . 


When Heaven Touches Earth 


Through art and beauty, earth will come near to 
heaven. - When the Devas descend to earth, they 
come with music, with colour, with light, with flowers 
and with incense. We must bring to earth something 
of the spirit, the atmosphere, of the Devas. Without 
the essential culture which is the background and spirit 
of this land there can never be happiness anywhere. 

Culture is First and foremost refinement. When 
greatness or spirituality or heaven has touched earth, 
when earth and heaven meat, then is it that culture 
is expressed in everyday life: 


Culture is Reverence 

The essence of culture is reverence. We have 
to stretch ourselves into the ancient spirit of India. 
Great teachers like Bhishma and the Lord Buddha, 
about whom so few know-—these are the lives we 
must study, for They represent real culture. 

India can shine forth in culture, for India can 
shine forth in spirituality. 


The Soil of Union 

Culture is the only force that will bring 
civilizations together .. . Culaure is the one keynote 
that will give us understanding of different nationalities 
and make us see the beauties of every civilization. 
Culture is the very soil of union. 
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Some thoughts on Indian Culture 


BABU BHAGAVAN DAS 


y 


Much as my mind desires the pleasure of seeing 
and conversing with you on a matter intimately con- 
cerning the welfare of our country, my unfortunate 
body thwarts the mind. | therefore content myself 
with laying a few thoughts before you in writing. 
Since you have thought fit to place upon me, despite 
my entreaty to the contrary, the burden of the 
presidentship of your Governing Body, a burden which 
fam unfit to bear, being an unpractical and even 
opinionated theorist, by constitution—you will very 
kindly bear patiently with the many defects you will 
find in what follows. A long-standing addiction of 
mine is to try to get clear ideas of the meanings of 
those important words which we have to use in 
connection with public work, or even private. The 
name of our Society is “ Hindustani Culture Society.” 
Obviously, the name of an association is important. 
It tells, or ought to tell, the public, what the associa- 
tion stands for, what is its main object, the purpose 
and reason of its existence, what it intends to do. 
There can be little doubt as to the word Hindustani. 
lt clearly means what belongs to. Hindustan ; thing, as 
well as person bred in India as a child of the Mother- 
land; also all that concerns such a person. The word 
Society is also fairly clear in meannig ; 8 collection of 
individuals, who have a common interest, and are 
organized together as the tissues, and organs, and 
systems of these, ina living body. 


What is Culture ? 


But the word Culture presents difficulties. | do 
not know, indeed | doubt, if all of us mean the same 
thing by it; have the same idea as to what it consists 
in or of. A way of dressing ? Perhaps. OF speaking? 
To some extent. Of mutual salutation? Also. 
Education? Some, of course. But in what, and of 
what kind? Well, there may be variations. Posses- 
sion of knowledge? Some, certainly. But, again, 
of what sort? OF various sorts. A way of behaviour 
in business relations ? That also. And in domestic 
life, between the members of a family ? Yes. And 
ceremonial celebrations of domestic events, births, 
marriages, etc? Yes, surely. Some sort of religious 
aspiration ? Perhaps, yes. Some appreciation of one 
or more of the varieties of Fine Art? That too. 
And social gatherings, public festivals, celebrations 
of historical events, seasonal holidays etc. Yes, 


Table manners and conventions regarding the ways of 
eating and drinking? Yes, some. Any particular style- 
of house? Svarcely, or perhaps yes, with much 
variation. Possession of literature and science ? Surely, 
some. A common language? Certainly, as means of 
communication, of understanding each other. 


The Meaning of Civilization 


Each of these random-seeming questions, and 
tentative, hesitant, answers, carries its own uncertainties. 
and incompleteness; but, also, each answer possesses 
an element of truth. How to make up an idea of- 
Culture, which idea will be a fairly complete rational 
rounded whole? Let us see what would be a good 
equivalent in the Hindustani Language for the word 
Culture. In English, Civilization and Culture have 
closely allied, if not exactly the same, connotations 
Culture is the internal condition of the individual, of 
which civilization is the external expression ; generally 
speaking. As adjectives, ‘cultured’ and ‘civilized’ are 
often used as synonyms. In Hundustani, ‘culture’ 
would be shishta-ta, samskriti, tahzib, tadib, or 
shayistagi, and civilization would be sabhya-ta, sam- 
ud-achara, tahzib, or taur-tarig. Simpler and more 
popular words"would be chal, dhang tarah—-- but they: 
are scarcely adequate. ‘Civilization’ has probably the 
same root as sabhyata i.e. sabha, civis, an assembly, 
a city; ‘civilized’ and ‘Sabhya’, both mean one who is. 
a worthy citizen, worhty to sit in an assembly. Culture, 
on the other hand, comes as is well-known, from the- 
Latin cultus, a plough. Cultivation of the mind means 
tilling, preparing, refining, and sowing with good 
valuable useful seed, moral and intellectual, which will 
yield wholesome ‘spiritual bread’ of life. Samskriti, 
refining, has the same implications also. So too shayistagi 
and tahzib. The idea of refining, making better, giving 
polish and finish, is common to all these words. 
The dictionary explanations of both culture and civili-- 
zation include the word refinement. The essence of 
culture then, must be the refinement of the human be- 
ing in all his aspects; and civilization, the expression of: 
it in all departments of thecollective life of a commu- 
nity, a nation, of such individuals. A civilization is. 
only an explication of what is implicit in human nature. 


Departments of National Life. 


What, now, are the main aspects of human nature, 
and the corresponding main departments of national 
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life ? The three main aspects are intellect, character’ 
and body, respectively corresponding to Jnana, Ichchha 
Kriya," i.e., im, Khwahish, Fe’l. Good and strong 
intellect, good and strong character, good and strong 
body, these make up a good and strong Culture. 
Goodness of intellect means a large store of useful 
information, ability to distinguish between right and 
wrong, between helpful and harmful; strength of 
intellect means quick grasp of all kinds of facts, firmly 
retentive memory, power of decision. Strength of 
character means strength of will to do or to avoid; 
goodness of character means steady direction of the 
will to righteous action ; it means un-selfish desire pre- 
vailing, and selfish desire being (not wholly absent, by 
any means, but) subordinate. Goodness of body 
means pleasing shape of face and figure and just 
proportion of all parts: strength of it means vital 
stamina, hardiness, toughness, power of endurance 
and of muscle, and ability to do action 
quickly and unfalteringly, A person possessed 
of such body, character, intellect, is a 
fully and rightly ‘cultured’ individual. Correspon- 
dingly, every noteworthy, historical, civilization — like 
the dead Egyptian, Babylonian— Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Greek, Roman, Mexican, Peruvian, etc., and the living 
ones, Chinese, Indian, Hebrew, Persian, Arabian, and 
Modern Western every one of these is marked by 
{I) a more or less distinctive way of education and 
body of knowledge, science, philosophy ; (2) a distinc- 
tive religion, system of morals and manners, way of 
domestic arid social life, with which are connected its 
fine arts, painting, sculpture, music, poetry, special 
types of religio-secular architecture, and public cele- 
brations, holidays, festivals, rites and ceremonies, 
sacred books, shrines and places of pilgrimage; (3) 
some predominant forms of economic and political 
activity and enterprise, agricultural, industrial, adventur- 
ously commercial, boldly colonizing, mllitarist, benevo- 
lently and educatively missionary, or compellingly 
proselytizing, monarchical, oligarchical, republican, etc. 
The great Institutions of Human Society, coming 
down from time immemorial, changing their forms 
more or less from time to time, viz., Law-Religion, 
Property, Family—these constitute only another 
expression of the same. : 


@®ur Work 


lt will be seen readily, that these triads cover 
all the questions and answers noted before, and all 
others of the like sort; and they tell us what the 
essence of real Culture and Civilization is. The one 
is the inner grace ; the other, the outer manifestation. 


lt i¢ obvious that the finer the Culture, the finer, 
the more bene-scient, bene-volent, bene-ficent will 
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be the Civilization which embodies and expresses it: 
and, vice versa; in a virtuous circle. 


If these thoughts, which may, perhaps, savor of 
pedantry, are not wholly wrong, then, it seems, 
Societies like the Hindustani Culture Society (and 
there are a number of movements today, started and’ 
working in several parts of our country, which have- 
similar objects) are undertaking a very great, but 
exceedingly worthys adventure. It is sowing the seed, 
planting the sapling, of a Hindustani Culture and 
Civilization, which, to begin with, will endeavour to 
combine, what is best, what is essential, in the Indian 
and the Arabic-Persian, or, more expressively, the. 
Hindu and the Muslim, Cultures and Civilizations. 


For helping the growth of this seed and sapling, 
we may divide our work into three corresponding 


kinds :— | 


Intellect 


|. For creating a body of popular common. 
knowledge, 


(a) Youtg persons should be trained up, to work 
in pairs, one Hindu and once Muslim, each familiar with 
Samskrit as well as Persian, and knowing a little of 
Arabic also if possible. University authorities and 
managers of public libraries could help immensely in 
this work, if they would only realize its vital impor= 
tance for the welfare and uplift of our people, and 
give serious attention to it. These young persons. 
should be specially acquainted with the best works of 
Vedanta and Tasawwuf, and with the most impor- 
tant portions of the scriptures, both Hindu and 
Muslim. They should go about the country, giving 
lectures, from the same platforms, to the same 
gatherings, stressing the identities and similarities. 


(b) Writers of Hindi and Urdu should be persua- 
ded to acquaint themselves, each, with say five 
hundred pairs of Sanskrit and Persian equivalents, and 
to use them, i» e., both terms of each pair, side by 
side, in their writings. Then all their readers will soon 
become acquainted with all these pairs. Also Urdu 
and Hindi writers should be persuaded to minimise the 
use of Isafat and Samasa i.e., compound words, 
and increase that of separate prepositions huruf-i- 
rabit, karakas. 


(c) The help of sympathetic editors should be. 
secured and the existing Hindi and Urdu dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, should be utilized for publishing 
articles of popular interest and instructional value ; 
especially on common civic duties. 


(d) Small books, of select quality, should be 
published, in which the very same words should be 
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printed in both scripts, Urdu and Nagari, page facing 
page. They may be modelled on the best of the 
many popular séries of books that have appared in 
English and other European languages, and should 
cover as many branches of knowledge as possible, bye 
and bye; Hindu and Muslim history in particular, 
and the history of the Human Race in general; and 
also, specially, those religious beliefs and practices of 
the Hindus and Muslims, respectively, which are 
regarded as_ (I) essential, and as (Il) less essential. 
The series should also include books giving general 
information as to the main kinds of livelihood-earning 
vocations; and hints on how to decide, for oneself, 
what vocation he is fitted for and likely to succeed 
in. 


In this way we may hope to build up in our 
people, good and strong intellect, well-stored with 
useful knowledge, as one-third of our Hindustani 
Culture. 


Emotion 


2. As regards the second third, common 
aspirations and ideals in religion, morals, manners, 
civic duties; private and public hygiene, art, domestic 
and social life, public fasts and feasts, festivals and 
holidays, days of mourning and of rejoicing — 
preparation for the growth, strengthening, and 
observance of these will have been made by the 
spread of right knowledge on these matters. Groups 
of Hindus and Muslims, who have established full 
sympathy, firm friendship, and common understanding 
among themselves, may set example to the public, by 
appropriate demonstration on appropriate occasions. 
All movements for the spread of truthfulness, non- 
-violence, justice, moderation, chastity, prudence, 
courage, fortitude, tolerance, patience, and the other 
cardinal virtues, recognized and honoured in all religions 
and systems of morals, as well as clean foods and drinks, 
avoidance of drugs and intoxicants—all movements 
for the spread of these are helpful here. 


Action 


3. The last third of Hindustani — 
be promoted by co-operative commercial an 
ated enterprises, in which both Hindus and 
Muslims take part. All movements for constructive 
nation-building work, maternity welfare, village 
improvement, cottage industries, better and more 
productive agriculture and arboriculture, rural and urban 
sanitation, medication, combination or co-ordination of 
the various systems of medical treatment in vogue, 
cattle-promotion, and so on, are directly or indirectly 
promotive of this department of common culture, 
provided Hindus'as well as Muslims take part in these 


jointly, more and more. Such co-operation should be’ 
promoted by dil such Societies by all means. 


The key-note 


Briefly, the key-note of the new Hindustani Culture 
should be reconciliation, synthesis, co-ordination of 
all sorts of persons and things, races and religions, 
ways and mathods, ideas and views, types and 
individuals, by assigning to each its proper time, place, 
and circumstance. 


To recapitulate; Every Civilization, every Culture, 
is threefold, (a) It has astore of general and special 
kinds of knowledge, science, learning, literature, 
language, which store embodies some out of the 
infinite shades of Universal Spirit-Matter ; (b) It has 
special tastes, ideals, aspirations, ruling passions, 
characteristic arts, recreations, buildings, towns, 
worships, religion; (c) and its characteristic ways of 
living, forms of government, of behaviour, enterprises, 
colonizations, conquests, commercial and mechanical 
activities of all sorts. (a) The larger, the more varied, 
the more carefully ascertained and rational the know- 
ledge; (b) the nobler, the more aesthetic, artistic, 
philanthropic, the ideals, tastes, aspirations, emotions : 
(c) the more refined the ways of living, and the more 
humanitarian and wide-reaching the enterprises and 
activities, the greater, finer, nobler, and longer-lasting, 
the civilization. The highest, finest, best Civilization 
is that which has discovered, and puts into practice, 
the only remedy for Politico-Economic Conflict, viz., 
a Scientific Social Organization, and the only remedy 
for Communal Strife, viz., the Universal Essential 
Religion which is the core of, and runs through, and 
reconciles, all particular religions; and thereby pro. 
vides a sufficiency of wholesome Material as well as 
Spiritual Bread for all. ; 


We should endeavour more to utilize existing 
institutiems and infuse the right spirit, right ideals, 
right ways of work, into them, than to create new 
institutions ; we should cleanse the existing and 
available bottles and put the wholesome medicinal 
drinks, sharbats, arqs, asavas, panakas, into them, rather 
than construct new bottles. In this way we shall 
economize public time, money, energy, effort. 


Though Hindus and Muslims have been more 
prominently mentioned above, it should be understood: 
that co-operation of followers of all other religions, 
living in India, is to be equally, cordially invited and 
welcomed. Such is the Ideal of Hindustani Culture 
which we shauld place before ourselves. Obviously 
the way to it is long. But we can begin walking 
upon it now, step after step; and stage by stage, we 
can approach the goal. We have only to keep our 
eyes fixed unwaveringly upon the ideal. 


The Deluge and Human Civilisation 


“A REVOLUTIONIST” 


CHAPTER I. 


The DELUGE is described in the Old Testament 
and the Hindu Epics. The Hindu Astronomy, says 
that it occurs periodically, once in sona thousands of 
years. None of them dealt with its causes. Dr. Smith 
and some other eminent scholars of National Sciences 
discussed Nature's causes and intentions underlying 
the deluge. The following js the gist of them. 


The everflowing rivers carry the earth on their 
way into the seas and raise their bottoms. So do 
the subterranean water currents too. As a result, the 
seas encroach upon the low-levelled spots of the 
globe proportionately with the loss of space at their 
bottoms. Some more mystic causes, it is believed, 
belonging to air and ether reinforce the above-said 
visible causes. The small delujes taking place here 
and there, now and then, are the signals of the total 
deluge to come. 


As a result of the deluge the inhabited parts of 
the globe go under waters and the bottoms of the 
seas stand above the sea-level, Fit for inhabitation. 

The seeds of the mineral kingdom float upon the 
troubled waters to the new lands, with the help of 
wind and flow. The animal kingdom travels upon the 
travelling mineral kingdom to the new houses. Along 
with them go, the human beings too. 


Man’s travel is not so simple as that of the other 
diving world. He has built a home with wife, children, 
_and cattle. He has traditionally handed-over literature 
with him. He has created many arts, discovered many 
‘sciences, organised many industries, and invented many 
things of comfort and convenience to him and his 
family. 


He has formed and fostered universities filled with 
documents of all his culture and civilieation; has built 
many temples with which he has linked his soul. 


As he cannot take with him all the creation of his 
Arts, he takes with him their principles in portable 
documentary form. He deserts all the literature, 
‘glassware and furniture of the universities and takes 
with him the chief discovered Scientific Truths in 
documentary form. He takes a few seeds of a few 
kinds and his wife and children along with him upon 
he conveyance discovered and invented hy him. 
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The uncultured aboriginal man is free from the 
complex burdens of the cultured man and therefore 
simply Floats away along with other animals. 


Human society restarts with all that the cultured 
man has brought upon the new lands. The truths of 
sciences and the principles of arts and inventions 
which were taught with proofs in the Universities 
are preached without proofs and society is expected 
to believe in and follow them implicity accepting the 
preaching personality as their only proof and prop. 
Thus the various long-built educational systems are 
reduced by a deluge into various religious systems. 


The central truths of religions are again supplied 
with the lost proofs and expandad to perfection. 
Preaching is again replaced by teaching and they are 
again called educational systems. Thus goes on the 
Cyclic order of the rise and fall of human civilisation. 


This does not conflict with Darwin's theory. 
This is only a detailed description of the evolution of 
the Human part while his theory is that of the whole 
of the organic world. His theory starts from 
the first day of organic life upon the globe after 
the first deluge preceded by no deluge, by no organic 
existence behind. The same is the starting point for 
sociology, to trace human evolutionary course and 
define the various complicated aspects of human life. 


The Earth’s fertility gets disintegrated in course 
of centuries by the Chemical Changes caused by the 
repeating growth and regrowth of organic life upon it. 
Consequently the massive types of otganisms and 
trees are reduced into tiny ones, many small types 
vanish altogether by the day of deluge. Transporta- 
tion of the earthly living world to a fertilised part, 
becomes a natural necessity. Deluge is nature's 
measure that sends down the devitalised part under 
the seas for refertilisation and brings the fertilised 
parts up above the gea level. Winds, instinct and 
intelligence, co-operatively conduct the transportation. 


The relation between bodily and mental evofu- 
tions is of direct nature from the start of the neucfeus 
of life up tO acertain stage of simple animal life 
whereafter it suddenly turns inverse marking the 
complexity of organic structures. 


Man is the most complex being on earth. A seer 
of the co nplete truth, a perfect object, lesson of the 
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human race is smaller and weaker than a smallest and 
weakest aboriginal human specimen. The man facing 
the last link on the chain of evolution is bodily the 
smallest product of the devitalised -earth and intellec- 
tually the biggest who is able to foresee the ensuing 
deluge and the would-be new lands and to ensure safe 
means of transportation for himself and all that is 
dearest to him. 


CHAPTER I. 
Laws of Life and Non-violence 


Certain laws of life rule the organic world. 
It goes without saying that man is ruled by some. 
Man's life is relative to other species around him. 
Therefore a brief statement of the chief Laws of life 
governing the various other kinds of life is necessary 
to determine man’s natural habitable areas on the 
globe, and his Laws of individual and social behaviour 
intended by nature. When they are determined they 
guide us to select the correct human specimen born 
and brought up naturally and amid natural environment 
for our evolutionary examination. 

|. Birds directly take the fruits from trees and 
eat them and leave the seeds through anus at different 
distant places where some of them grow into trees 
again. Thus they help the perpetution of the mineral 
world taking the fruits’ substance as their wages in 
advance. This is called Barter system between labour 
and capital in nature. But for this natural arrange- 
ment the part of creation conditioned upon this 
arrangement should be no more ; 

2. In water, the bigger organisms swallow the 
smaller ones as food. There are a few biggest 
species to swallow which there is none. They have 
developed legs. They come upon land for sleep. 
They are found to die on land always. 

Death caused by this process of life, leaves no 
corpse in water and so is water’s purity maintained by 
nature. But for this natural arrangement, human 
power could not have saved water’s purity. This is 
called the law of hunting in nature. Its ultimate result 
is survival of the strongest or no survival at all. 

3. The animals living upon land fall under two 
catogories, viz., Vegetarian and the Cornivorous. 
The former sleep in the night and are active in the 
day and the latter do vice versa. The former live 
always together in herds, while sleeping, eating or 
moving and have no competition among themselves 
and with others for food. The latter compete with 
one another among themselves and hunt down the 
vegetarian and herbivorous animals upon which they 
subsist. The former’s law of life is called that of 
herdism and the latter is called that of competition 
and hunting. The former do not suspect nor harm 


one another, while the latter do. Therefore the- 
former eat and move end sleep together in day and 
the latter hunt and eat alone in night and sleep alone 
in secret caves and bushes in day, as they naturally 
suspect the rest of the living world as their enemies. 


The food problem 


The food problem of the herbivorous and vege- 
tarian animals needs to be dealt with more thoroughly 
because man belongs to their class and needs to know 
more about it. These animals subsist upon  the- 
various organic parts of the mineral world. The 
oxygen part of the air is incessantly supplied by the- 
latter’s exhalation which is inhaled by the former and 
the carbon dioxide exhaled by the former is- 
incessantly inhaled by the latter. The former's excre- 
tions are consumed as food by the latter, and the 
latter’s by the former. This is called the law of 
give-and-take or barter in nature, between capital and 
capital. Man is a day-time animal. Therefore he is 
naturally herbivorous and vegetarian in food. He is. 
expected to live upon the law of gwe-and-take 
with the mineral kingdom. 


Non-Violence: Non-violence means ‘Not 
violating the law of life.” Violence means ‘Violating. 
the law of life.” Violation of life’s law sometimes 
does not involve interference with the flesh and blood 
but still it is violence. Similarly non-violation of 
one’s own law some times involves killing or 
paining but still it is non-violence. Tiger’s life is 
non-violence for him and his class. The present day 
economic competition in our society does not involve 
any direct attack against flesh and blood but it is 
violence because competetion is a foreign law to man. 
and all the effects of that law befall us in indirect 
ways, Violence causes inevitably some damage 
somewhere unintended by nature against her evolutione- 
ary and involutionary courses. 


Man's way of life: In the light of the above 
stated discussion, it is clear that (i) man is a vegetarian 
(ii) he should not adopt the law of competition and’ 
hunting and (iii) he must remember and observe his 
own law of herdism day and night and thereby making 
life secure and happy and his death natural within his. 
law's fold. 

Culture and Civilization. The aboriginal man 
does not know all these laws. If he is born and. 
brought up in environments natural to his species, he- 
observes his natural law of life unconciously as a 
creature of circumstances. If he is placed amidst 
environments foreign to his natural laws, he deviates. 
from his own and adopts the foreign ones of the place 
as unconciously. The man who knows his own laws. 
of life observes them actively and consciously andi 
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even when he is in foreign land ke tries his best rot 
to deviate from his own. 
observance of natural laws of life in an individual is 
called culture. The word ‘culture’ isa form of the 
word “Cult” which means something discovered in 
nature and practised. ‘“ Cultivate” is its verbal form 
meaning “to practise " when irdiv:cual culture is 
generalised and suitably epplied to society, its large 
scale manifestation resultirg thereof is called 
civilisation. 

Freedom and bondage. Obedience to one’s 
own life’s natural laws. ensures freecom erd_ heappi- 
ness, and deviation from them lands one in bordace 
and misery. A bird enters into the cece, a fish into 
tke net, an ox into man’s custody, man into another 
man’s custody and a nation into another nation’s 
custocy, owing to their deviation frem their respective 
natural laws of life, and asa result live ard die in 
bondege and misery in unnatural ways. Their unnatural 
lives and deaths are repugnant end injurious to tke 
natural life around and a menace to a naturally civilised 
society of their respective species. 


A man who knows ard observes his lews 
conciously guards h'mself actively in case if he finds 
himself amid foriegn or disturbed environments and 
does not allow his reet to lose their rightful ground 
until his full strength fails and the same is the case 
with a civilised society. 


CHAPTER _iil. 
Man’s natural home and Civilizations 


The areas lying within the temperate Zone are 
man’s natural homes, which abound in fruitful thick 
forests with overflowing life, wide, deep, and gentle 
rivers and rivulets and a net-work of numerous hill- 
brooks running in manifold directions, and well-waters 
at a few yards’ depth under surface, numerous flocks 
and herds of herbivorus and vegetaren ermels, erd 
green plains, and where seasons of the year are mild 
and equal to one-another and compromise with 
one another and make a ccmmon egreement to rule 
the land harmoniously togetter, eccord'rg to tke 
letter and spirit of Her Majesty, Tke Nature's Law. 
There are many such natural -cmes small ard big in 
all the continents. The biggest of them is India. 
The various human homes have procuced so meny 
beautiful civilisations, externally divorced Eut founded 
upon the seme laws of Life. Their diversites are 
always harmonious as those of the servents obeyirg 
one master with one purpose. These are called the 
vegetarian civilisations. 

The ancient Aryans studied all of them, gathered 
ther gists, systematised them end fitted them up into 
a perfect standard Social Science. They applied their 


Knowledge and conscious — 


standard to the social life in India under which Indians 
lived a good many centuries. Now she has only 
some kedily relics of that past system, visible in the 
daily life, and volumir.ous decuments ef her culture 
and old civilisat’on, with many geps here ard there 
which ere urktricceeble by the present university 
weaklircs or the Bratmin script-traders. 


Humen keirgs are existing rot only in their 
ratural temes -ut aiso in the deserts ard icelands 
where man’s needs are desperate problems. How co 
they keppen to Le there es unfortunete orphans ? Some 
of them are the progeny of those who were acci- 
dentally thrown there by tke great deluge, ard some 
more, itz basto be ecmitted, are the progeny of 
the primitive Kumen orgenisms procuced there alone by 
tke orceric evolution in its firal stages, according to 
Darwin’s Theory. When once they are there what 
are they to do? Neitker Social Science nor any 
scientific means of escepe, is at their disposal, and 
they bave ro knowledge in the first place of their 
keirg ina foreign tome. They inrocently accept to 
ke motkered ky tke foreign Lews of Life, stated in 
tte rature of those envirorments. They sircerely 
teke those lews for their ratural cres ard telieve in 
their mother-tood. But as they grow on, they begin 
to feel clearly their urmotherliress end struggle to 
subjugate and make them subsurvient to their inherent 
turren reecs erd testes. The vericus civilisations 
evolved ky tke so many turmen societies in untuman 
lercs, ere as it were, tut their respective struggles for 
ite kumeniseticn of the untumren envirorments. 


The waves of invasions of the desert peoples 
erd icelarcers tpon countries like India and Chine 
ceserve to be axemined dispassiorately in tke light of 
tke Natural Laws of Life. Evacuation of the un- 
favourable areas by transporting those peoples to the 
well-provided ratural kcmes, is tke only true scientific 
solution for the present problem of international 
disharmony. A scientifically evolved international 
political power is humanity’s reed, which only can 
perform this great work of Fuman emancipation. IF it 
is Nature’s furction ske shall produce her own Agent 
to do it on her behalf. A Scientist cannot doubt 
Nature’s acequacies of focd erd spece for the crea- 
tures under Her Rule. 


Reigns of Civilizations 


The Aryan civilisation efter some thousands 
of years of widest reign, wes destroyed by the last 
deluge and ter principles went cown into dormancy 
whereupon tte peoples of the desert homes easily 
took her areas under their civilisation. The carnivorous 
civilisation of tke frigid zone of Europe gradually 
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expended and set out her desert sister by cunning 
means natural to herself alone. 


European Civilisation : The peoples of the Euro- 
pean civilisation have accepted the law of Competition 
and hunting and all that goes with it as their basis 
of life. In the beginning they accepted it unconsciously 
as creatures born under its rule and in course of time 
they consciously planned and practised a structure of 
life founded upon that Law. They successfully 
pretended until five years ago to have been enjoying 
life according to it and advocated the same as the 
ideal one in the world abroad. They have actually 
converted themselves into the blood and flesh of 
that Law. Their civilisation by now has reached such 
great heights in its goodness, utility, and beauty that 
the whole of the sky above and all the seas and 
lands below have to be filled with military defences 
and human society living under it has to sacrifice to 
the last soul, for her defence, whereafter God only 
knows who will be there to enjoy and what will 
remain to be enjoyed under that civilisation so saved. 


The peoples I'ving under this young civilisation 
suspect one another and others and are suspected by 
others, hunt one another and others, and are hunted 
‘by others, and compete with one another and with 
others, and are competed with by others. That is 
how all carnivorous beasts are destined to live. 
At last their obedience to the carnivorous ‘law, 
has driven them into self-made caves 
to which they are sheltering themselves for 
the same reasons as the beasts of the jungle. This 
is their civilisation’s Final touch of parfection. The 
carnivorous beasts in these countries, are served with 
a notice by the bombeshells to the effect that they 
must either vacate their natural caves to be occupied 


by their human brethren in danger or must take the 


latter as their guests and treat them according to the 
conception of hospitality peculiar to their kingdom. 
In the name of Freedom they have been in bondage 
all these years and in the name of progress they are 
marching into hell. Man’s natural and divine virtues 
and merits have no market in their countries. Man’s 
worth is calculated upon what he owns outside him- 
self and not upon what he is by himself. If he 
approves and helps that civilisation he has a place 
there, and if he questions her he is no more. Securing 
food is no problem with the vegetarian and herbivorous 
animals while it is with the carnivorous ones. 
Similarly it is mo problem with the peoples of the 
natural human homes while it is one with those of the 
unhuman homes. The vegetarian and herbivorous animals 
never Fight with one another for food, Fight vary rarely 
for other causes, and fight openly and face-to-face. 
The carnivorous ones never fight face-to-face 
but pounce upon the daytime animals from unex- 
pected corners, and adopt all hide-and-seek methods 
to kill them and their object is always to eat them 
as food. Similarly food is never a cause of war 
under the natural human civilisations, and the methods 
of war are always direct and face-to-face under her, 
while the food is always the cause and methods are 
always indirect and hide-and-seek under the carni- 
vorous civilisation of Europe. Under the former 
it is a worse disgrace than defeat or death, to 
retreat, while it is always pre-planned and honoured 
as an act of courage under the latter. When a Law of 
Life is accepted all its bye-laws are imported automa- 
tically along with it, into the life of those that 
accept it, 


A God-sent deluge of blood is sweeping upon 
humanity now. A correct diagnosis of human wrongs 
into their root and a scientific treatment is the need 
of the day. 





Culture —Is it a Conspiracy ? 


C. R. GERRARD, FE.R.S.aA. 


Is culture a eonspiracy ? Now this is a difficult 
question to answer because | do not quite understand 
what is meant by culture being a conspiracy. But 
Itake it to mean: Is culture an.affectation or an 
imaginary shield behind which a few learned snobs 
@an hide ? Then my answer is, No. 


Culture is a very definite but, | am sorry to say, 
avery rare quality in this modern world, and we 
should not allow ourselves to be confused by thinking 
that culture and art mean the same thing. 


lt is not necessary to be cultured to be an artist, 
but it is better that an artist should be cultured, for 
although art and culture are quite different, they are a 
good combination. 


A man can be an artist and a great artist, if he 
is sensitive, if he has great creative faculties, and a 
vivid imagination. He may be an artist because of his 
strong primitive emotions. He may even be illiterate, 
but still a great artist and when | say artist | mean 
painter, sculptor, dancer or musician, proficient in any 
of the arts, and he may only excel in one of them==is 
not necessarily cultured. A man of culture may not 
excel in the practice of an art, but he must have a 
knowledge and appreciation of all, in fact he must be a 
comnoisseur of everything that is fines he must under- 
stand good music, good paintings, and must be well 


read. 


Art is the offspring of passion, feeling and 
uriderstanding — whilst culture is the offspring of good 
breeding, deep knowledge and a great epprecietion 
of the beautiful things of life. : 


A good example of aman of culture who was 
also a great artist is Leonardo da Vinci— who is 
perhaps the most illustrious figure in the history of 
the human races—for he was distinguished and elegant, 
an intellectual and a great painter. He saw no essential 
difference between art and science, his mind was very 
deliberate, realistic and experimental, yet filed with 
the artist’s pleasure in creating new things. 


Leonardo da Vinci died over 420 years age but 
he still lives in one’s memories as ane of the greatest 
men of the world: he was a painter, a sculptor, an 
engineer, a soldier and a very religious man, with 
great refinement and character. 
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He is an exception rather than the rule : although 
the majority of artists are cultured, they are far from 
the standard of quality possessed by Leonardo. 


Then we have the artist who is not cultured, but 
depends upon primitive instincts or strong emotional 
forces: a good example is the negro sculptor, the 
man who takes a piece of wood and with a fierce 
Passion carves it into a God. His work is great 
because it is sincere, because it has captured some 
of his own strange emotions it may not be beautiful 
but it is powerful, and it says someting, it has a 
message for the world. The very simplicity and 
crudeness of the artist gives a greatness to his work 
he gives part of himself, sincerity. 


An artist who has culture will give the world 
refinement and elegance in his work, but an artist who 
works by instinct will give the world truth and 
Feeling. It may not be attractive but it will be great. 


Then again we have the man of culture who is 
not an artist in practice but must sub-consciously be 
an artist in his ideas and ideals. 


The dilettante creates no work of art but appre- 
ciates art and has a great love for it. 


There is the man who cannot play any music but 
on hearing a wrong note will get a cold shiver down 
his spine. There is the naan who looks at a bad 
painting or piece of sculpture and is nauseated by it. 
There is the man who leaves a restaurant because he 
sees people eating expensive food in dishes which 
do not blend. This super-sensitiveness is part of the 
make-up of a man of culture: he understands, he 
appreciates, he almost worships everything fine in 
painting, music, literature and good-living | think | 
have clearly pointed out to you the differences 
between srt and culture, and | think you wil appreciate 
the fact that there definitely is such a thing as culture 
—it is not a word just used by the intelligentsia to 
hoodwink the masses. 

Culture should be a very necessary part of ciVili- 
zation—but | seriously think with modern life rushing, 
along at breakneck speed, there is little time left to. 
consider culture as an important factor in life, amd 
more and more it is being left to the few. 


With wars and revolutions and mass production; 
culture is becoming a thing of the past: and because- 
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modern life has become acompetition of speed, we are 
deserting the things which really matter, things which 
make life worth living. 


| have been asked : is there a world of difference 
between Epstein, Eric Gill, Rodin, Gaugin, Van Dyke, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo? And my answer is; 
No they are all artists and an artist is an artist. 
Epstein may portray certain emotions, but all arists 
are in essentials exactly alike, they all strive to give 
the world a message, there might be a subtle difference 
in their message but their object in life is the same. 


Every artist has his own technique, his own 
coloursense or plaster-sense as the case may be. This 
gives his work individuality but underneath the 
mannerisms of all true artists there is a similarity, 
for all great art has for its ultimate goal the expre- 
ssion of life. 


Another question | have been asked is: Is it 
fashionable to be a Surrealist, Impressionist or Cubist ? 
And is it art? It is certainly fashionable, but it is 
not art, for real art goes deeper than fashion: a 
novelty never lives. Sur-ealism is a phase, it is one of 
those experimental periods in art. | cannot say it will 
live, because | Feel so many Surrealist painters and 
sculptors are working with their tongue in their cheek, 
so to speak. They are being original for the sake of 
being noticed, but out of the hundreds of Surrealist 
creations afew may brave the storm and survive, 
because sometimes, however ridiculous the ideal 
if a piece of work born of that idea has thought and 
sincerity what is produced in all sincerity will have 
some quality of survival in it somewhere. 


Impressionistic art will live. The French Impres- 
sionist paintings have already proved themselves to 
be great and worthy of the name of art. There are 
many Impressionists who are charlatans, and it is 
surprising to see how quickly one tries of a painting 
that is not genuinely sincere. 

Impressionistic art is a great study and cannot be 
explained in a few words, but it is perhaps the most 
interesting of all modern work. 


The Impressionist presents his feelings and emo- 
tions to you in the simplest manner without a flourish 
of tire-some details : and unless you have studied the 
Impressionist school, this lack of detail may be 
irritating, it may even appear stupid. But forget the 
little thing like detail search for the broader outlook, 
try to appreciate the artist’s feelings, and you will 
enjoy his work. 


Cubism like Impressionistic painting is a study in 
itself. | do not think it will live like the Impressionists 
might : it is intellectual and deep and needs under- 
standing to be appreciated : and each picture is a 
problem in itself ; and before it can be readily under- 
stood, one must be able to know the mind of the 
artist and what he is striving for, because Cubists 
rely upon abstract form and symbolism. 


One could go on talking about art and culture 
all night. It is a subject without beginning or end. 
We have only to visit the Art Galleries of Europe to 
know what art has meant to the world and what an 
important part it has played in life. Our Museums are 
Filled with history and the achievements of forgotten 
people, and our Libraries with words of wisdon 
showing aculture of centuries. 


It is sad to think that the masses never stop to 
consider that art is the birth-right of every human being. 
The world is full of art, but people pass it by. They 
have not the time to consider what a diffetence a 
few hours of leisure spent in the study and an appreci- 
ation of beautiful things would make in their dull and 
dreary lives. 


Culhure takes long to acquire, but the joy and 
undestanding of art is the beginning of cultue. Man 
may lose much in life, but having acquired culture he 
keeps it for ever. There is really no need to look 
at the dreary things in life when the world is so full 
of beauty. But before you can find beauty you must 
know what you are looking for and know how to( 
enjoy it when you have found it. 





Nature and Human Society 


BY 


‘EXTREMIST’ 


Figuratively the following is the dialogue going 
on now between Nature and the peoples living under 
the carnivorous civilisation in the West. 


Nature.—Have you decided to sleep undar- 
ground in the day, and crawl up eat, talk and live in 
constent dread in the nights ? 


Peoples: No. We cannot go on in this way for 
long. We have accepted this perverse mode of life 
temporarily until this blood-deluge passes away, where- 
after we hope to live overground in our beautiful 
hopes free from suspicion and hatred and violence of 
flesh. We are human beings and want to live as such. 


Nature: Poor fellows! You are hoping against 
hope. You are befooled by your leaders and Univer- 
sities into the belief that this blood deluge is either 
an accident or adivins act for which you are not 
responsible. | tell you the truth. Take it from me. 
You have violated human |ife’s natural laws of herdism 
and lived in obedience to that of the carnivorous species. 
The violence committed by yourselves against your 
own life’s law has manifested itself in this deluge. 
It is true, You are human beings in bodily form. But 
you cannot evade the consequences which are implicit 
in the Nature’s Laws that you are living. The Law of 
competition and hunting carrys in its bosom reciprocal 
suspicion and hatred, violence of flesh, anti-social 
individualism, too much worry for little food, clothing 
and shelter, supercession of rationalism by physical 
might, and also prostitution of logic for the vindi- 
cation of physical might, expansion of the small 
and = simple __ political administrative —_ establish- 
ments into rediculously massive complex dehu- 
manised and dehumanising machines worthy to be 
called the speaking monuments of insult to human 
intellegence and Law of Love, filling the air, water 
and earth with military defences and finally finding the 
total paraphernalia inadequate and seeking underground 
shelters. You cannot belong to two Laws of life at 
atime. [f you continue your loyality to the present 
law in practice you shall advance in the same under- 
ground direction. It cannot and shall not lead you, 
help you or allow you towards the fearless natural 
open life overground. You must disclaim the present 
Jaw altogether and declare allegience to your natural 
daw of herdism if you sincerely mean to fulfil your 
hope. Then your law confers upor you as in duty 


bound, all the things that human beings naturally naed 
and deserve. 


Peoples:—This is all a revelation to us. Our 
leaders in power have never told us our motherly Law. 
We are at a loss to know now where to find it and 
how to cling to it. Wedo not know whither we 
must run to escape our final death sentence, and our 
selfmade underground hole. Pray show the way 
forthwith to us, your blinded and helpless children. 
We will make haste for life. 


Nature :—Then | tell you. Desert your towns 
and cities, mills and facteries and ports and harbours 
and run and run until you will find yourselves beyond 
their mechanical clutches and their smokes and sounds. 
There you will find your motherly law on the country- 
side craving to regain youall. And those of you 
who are tethered too tightly, destroy and boycott all 
of them and practise the life of the ever-living ancient 
peaceful and ever-smiling Indian village modelled long 
ago by saints and Educationists. After some centuries 
of life and training under this noisy, smoking and 
bombastic civilisation, you are yet to learn how to 
get drinking water, how to cook your food, how 
to keep yourselves clean, and what and what 
not to eat, how to walk, how to sit, and how to deal 
with your neighbours. Your unhuman step-mother law 
has left you in your aboriginal state in all essential 
human respects and further more meddled with and 
spoiled your natural structural soundness of body and 
mind. You are now in result pitiable beings dehuma- 
nised in substance, but retaining human organic form. 


Peoples: We understand now. As you com- 
manded so we do or meet your capital punishment. 
(Dialogue ends.) 


Europe stands now in the state illustrated in the 
above stated dialogue and North America shall follow 
Suit. 


The following is the figurative dialogue going on 
now between nature and peoples of natural human 
civilisations or the vegetarian civilisations of the East. 


Nature: Why are you helping the Western 
Competing nations in their internal disputes ? 


Peoples: Because they are politically our rulers. 
Nature: Have you agreed with their civilisation ? 
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Peoples: No, but it is imposed upon us, through 
the instrumentality of some of our own nationals 
trained up as its agents, in the occidental 
universities. 
Nature’: Ther why don’t you stop helping it ? 


Peoples: Being dependents we cannot do as we 
wish. 


Nature: Are they sending you any foods from 
beeir countries ? ; 
Peoples: No. Wedonct need any supplies 


from outside. On the other hand, they are taking 
away most of our food grains and many raw materials 
and metals from our lands to their overseas. They 
are taking away men also as mercinaries to defend 
their life and civilisation with the former’s sweat and 
blood. 

Mature: Then is it not plain by all that you have 
told me now that it is they who are dependent upon 
you and not you pon them ? 

People: Yes, but they are holding us politically 
under their thumb. | | 

Nature : How many occidentals 
rulers in your countries ? 

People: A few hundred only. 

Nature: How many are you ? 

People : About a hundred Crores. 

Nature : How many of you are working in their 
Governments under their orders ? 

People: Some lakhs only. 

Nature : @an you not ignore them and go on? 

People ; We cannot. 

Nature: Why ? Can you tell me your reasons ? 

People: We are too weak. 

Nature: Are you really so weak ? 

People: We think s0 ; we believe so. 

Nature: Have you a civilisation of yous own 
inherited from your fathers ? 

People: We have none. 


Nature: Can you cook your own food ? Produce 
your own food. grains.? And cloth? And build your 
own houses ? aes . 

Peoples: Yes we can do many more too. 

Nature: Have you any hunting and competition 
among yourselves ? 

People: No. But there is a little of it which is 
treaceable to the foreign political agercy which is 
working through an unpopular national body . 


| Nature: Will you lose anything if your towns 
and cities are burnt to ashes. 


are trere as 


’ 


People: We will only become free from certain: 
curses imposed upon us by them and cease to lose- 
all our best productions, which we have been losing. 
if it happens as you say. 

Nature: How can you say that your life is not 
a grand civilisation ? 

People: Our life has no imposing show and world 
recognition. 

Nature: Has not your mode of life furnished you 
with your natural needs, rest, peace and happiness ? 

People: Yes. Amply has it done. Any deficiency 
in them is again traceable to the meddling of the- 
foreign agency, but it is not so grand in its appear- 
ence as to be called a civilisation in our opinion. 


Nature: Are you habitual Liars and Hypocrites 
in your daily life ? 
People: We are living without needing those 


evil qualities. Those have found a home in our 
foreign agents, they are trying to inject them into us 
and we are successfully resisting them. 

Nature: Now hear me. I| tell you what you 
are and how you should behave. You are living the 
grandest civilisation that has ever existed on the 
globe. Your civilisation is free from smoke and dust and 
nerve-breaking noises. It is one founded upon your 
own natural law of life. Your bondage is but ineagi- 
nary. A few have broken out of your own natural 
society and attached themselves to foreign law as its 
agents among you, who incessantly eat into the herd 
structure of your life. You have been hypnotised by 
them by a long process into the delusion that you are 
dependants. The moment, you boycott and ignore 
them, they are no more. 


IF you lend your hand to that carnivorous civili- 
gation in her desperate struggle for existence, you will 
find yourselves helplessly caught in the same struggle- 
as the western nations are caught in. Any help cannot 
enable her to survive her present death struggle but 
the helpers are bound to vanish out of existence 
along with her having lived under-ground during struggle. 
Help her if you choose the consequences or improve 
your impaired loyalty to your own civilisation, that 
has enabled you and all these countries to live an open 
unsuspecting and unsuspected life overground without 
any military defences. Your mode of life which is a 
simple possibility for you is an impossibility for the 
peoples of the cornivorous civilisation. Natural human 
necessaries are cheapest to you which are rarest 
commodities for them. 


People: Now we see the truth. So we do. 
(Dialogue ends). 
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TERATURE 


The Pilgrimage of Literary Culture 


BY 


Prof. V. N. BHUSHAN, M.A. 


It is one of life’s little ironies that the most 
common and obvious facts stand in need of reiteration 
every now and then. People have lived for many 
centuries now; likewise, literature has been written 
and enjoyed for many centuries. The important inter- 
relationship of literature and life has been explained 
ard emphasised upon by various writers and thinkers 
of various countries at various times. Yet in our own 
day, people are not wanting who, priding themselves 
as being scientific in method, rationalistic in spirit. 
intellectual in outlook and utilitarian in purpose raise 
their voice to question the function of literature and 
the earthly use of its study. These peurile outbursts 
are more vociferous today than at any other time. 
With the increase in the number of writers who have 
made literature a thing of merchandise, with the 
exasperating output of books— almost as a large-scale 
industry, and with the traditional barriers of good 
taste, which made the many who did not appreciate 
the best bow down to the judgment of the few who 
did, broken down— literature has fallen on evil times. 
There is at present such a bewildering confusion in 
the world of letters and in the realm of readers that 
to be correct in one’s judgment and accurate in one’s 
appreciation seems almost an impossibility. It is 
essential, therefore, to keep clearly before us the 
sovereign value of literature, and to comprehend what 
the basis of its supremacy is. 


The conception of literature and its role in life 
need to discovery. But it seems to me useful, nay 
essential, to re-affirm them from time to time against 
new confusions and errors which threaten to eclipse 
them. In these days of cross-purposes and contradic- 
tory tendencies it will be good cheer to remind our- 
selves that there is such a thing called literature— 
whose message is the phoenix of humanitarian faith 
soaring aloft on its fiery wings out of the nauseat- 
Ing miasma of doubt despair, anddogma that 


literature has the magic quality of transmuting all 


that comes under its influence; that it makes every 
person who seeks its help taste something of the 
spirit and strength of life, and of the marvel and 
majesty of the world; that the study of literuture 
makes the cultural and’ spiritual in us rise into the 
empyrean of higher life. 

18 


At the very outset, let me make it plain that the 
importance of the role of literature in life depends on 
whatever interpretation you give it, and on whatever 
meaning of life you appreciate. But broadly speaking, 
it may be said that literature helps you first to realize 
that which you have keen able to understand and 
appreciate, and next in seeking that which you have 
rot been able to find. That is to say, literature serves 
as an instrument for the acquisition of culture— culture, 
which aids you in becoming something rather than in 
having something ; in acquiring that inward epuilibrium 
of mind and spirit so indispensable to all human beings. 
To some, this may sound as an abnormally ambitious 
claim for literature. But those whose vision is not 
dimmed with the scales of prejudice and whose intel- 
lect is not warped by perversity will not fail to note 
how literature plunges into the very braziery of human 
life— combating, affirming, prophesying, and how it 
hymns every phase of life, every aspect of Nature, 
every species of thought and every kind of emotion. 
Thus, it will be seen that literature is not a special or 
particularized art. It may be considered as a kind of 
grammar of knowledge, as the metre in which the 
poem of life has to be fashioned ! 

But let me not be vague. Before proceeding 
to talk to you of the part that literature plays in human 
life, | had better explain the scope and significacce of 
literature. Distinguished men of genius and reputed 
umpires of taste— both in the ancient and in the modern 
world—have attempted to define literature. A perusal 
of this plethora of definitions will show us that while all 
of them are correct in a way, none of them is compre- 
hensive. This very fact — of literature refusing to be 
caught in the Procrustes’ bed of definition— reveals its 
nature, its cOo-extensiveness with life itself. The 
attempt to be compact in our definition of life or 
literature ends in something that is meagre and un- 
satisfectory. Bubbling with sweetness and light, and 
fire and strength— literature is a wine of the rarest 
vintage. Its scope and significance, and:its importance 
and influence are more desirable and more widely 
operative than that exerted by any other form in 
which the human mind has found expression. Literature 
is essentially an att form, and as such it has to be 
carefully distinguished from other subjects or studies 
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which do nothing but merely add more and more facts 
store of already acquired knowledge. Literature, by 
virtue of its being an art form, shows the ideas of all 
subjects in the double light of aesthetic and moral 
appeal. and as such touches that in man’s mind which 
nothing else can touch. 


Literature is not merely ‘“‘ the record of the best 
thoughts (Emerson), or “‘ the best that has been 
known and thought in the world” (Arnold). Nor is 
it very correct to say that literature is “ the written 
thoughts and feelings of intelligent men and women 
arranged ina way which will give pleasure to the 
reader” (Stopford Brooke), much less to describe it 
as ‘knowledge imparted through books" (Hallam). 
Literature is something more than any one of these or 
even all these put together. It is neither purely 
intellectual nor purely imaginative. Literature is that 
in which man reveals himself synthetically to man. = It 
is the essence (in words) of thought and imagination, 
of feelings and tastes, of ideas and ideals, of values 
and interpretations. All published books have no right 
to enter the precints of literature. Only those that 
are written in the symbolic language of universality, 


only those that contain ‘‘ apocalyptic prophecies of 


psychic ecstasies,”” only those that possess the radiant 
raptures of revelation—only such are entitled to the 
name of real literature. You may here turn round and 
say that if this were true much of what has been 
written and is being written will have to be 
sent to the wall. Precisely so. The gilded tombs 
of mediocre talent cannot be assigned a place in the 
Westminster Abbey of Literature. What literature 
revels in is quality, not quantity. Even in this quality 
it is not always the printed word that matters. What 
is of primary importance ina work of literature —be 
it in prose or verse—is the thought of the thinking 
soul, the expression of the mind and the heart, the will, 
conscience and taste, in short, the sum-total of the 
author’s authentic being, the embodiment of the author’s 
aspiration and inspiration. Very often, the whispers 
of literature are more valuable than its audible voice. 
This is what our Hindu thinkers have styled dhvani— 
the supreme quality of suggestion. This suggestion 
which is a living thing is instinct with the presence 
of knowledge and power, wisdom and beauty, and 
is a vital and vitalizing product. It is this quality of 
suggestion which is the significant test of great 
literature. You may call this by whatever name you 
please —the spirit of literature, its genius, its perso- 
nality, its inspiring principle. Whatever it be, it is 
that which gives validity and value to the external 
embodiment of literature. 


Literature is great both in its spirit and in the 
method of its expression. The voice of literature is 
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not the dry ecstasy of any positive and technical 
formula but the artistic medium.of aesthetic apprehen- 
sion. It makes a vibrating appeal to the essential 
elements in our inward life. The beauty of literature 
is like a violin bow drawn across the resonant fibres 
of the reader’s soul. Literature is not speculation 
but revelation. Real literature, as distinguished from 
pseudo-literature, concerns itself not with superficial 
appearances but with hidden significances. It speaks 
to us of Beauty, Truth and Goodness—the Beauty 
that is divine, the Truth that is indivisible, and the 
Goodness that is eternal. It speaks to us of 
weethe essence of the heritage of all mankind. 
The unheard melody, the hidden beauty, and the 
burning hope. 


In doing all this, literature does not simply 
titillate the aesthetic feelings of the virtuoso, but 
thrills with a keen vital emotion the actual experience 
of life. Literature First makes spacial the ideas that 
are general, and then by that very specialization 
makes them of universal significance and value. In 
other words, literature reveals life, interprets life, 
te-discovers man’s place in life and his relationship 
with the vast universe around him. In fact, this 
revelatory nature and _ interpretative function of 
literature is its greatest charm and its greatest asset. 


Thus, literature is indisputably linked with life. 
In fact, as Count Tolstoy once remarked, life is the 
stuff out of which literature is wrought. Life, it has 
b2en well said (Drummond), is ‘‘ conscious contact 
with environment. ’’ A man is alive to the extent to 
which he is in contact with the environment around 
him. A tree, for instance, is in contact through its 
roots with the soil, but its environment is limited. 
A bird in contrast, has the privilege of a widar 
communication. Better than these, man has the scope 
for the widest communications. He is a mass of 
varied contacts, an instrument alive to countless 
influences. To this instinctive power of apprehension 
man adds every day new experiences, new delights, 
new heights and new depths. One of the sure 
methods by which man can increase this faculty of 
apprehension is to be in close communion with the 
master spirits of literature. Literature helps one to 
acquire this faculty if one has not got it, and increases 
it if one already possesses it. It helps one to become 
a part of all that he meets with; to appropriate the 
experience one has and to incorporate it in one’s 
own self. Life is great and good, and fascinating 
and absorbing. But the majority of human beings are 
not capable of understanding the symbols through 
which life expresses itself. Yes, life also has its 
symbols, for living is an art, an art more artistic than 
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that invented by human ingenuity. And any art —if 
it is to be understood and appreciated, requires of 
‘us aknowledge of the essentials of that art. So 
too the understanding and appreciation of fife. It is 
here that literature renders its inestimable  sarvice. 
Literature helps on2 to obsarve the’ deap significances 
of things and events, to s22 trifles animated by 
tendencies, and to see 


A world in a grain of sand, 

And heaven in a wild-flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour. 


If you have got .a piece of bread, literature 
shows you the best way of using it; if you admire a 
tree, it helps you to Find a tonguz2 in it, if you marvel 
at a piece of stone, it aids you to hear a sermon in 
it; and if you are in love with life, it prompts you to 
find good in everything. That is to say, vivification 
is one of the supreme gifts of literature. But it 
should not be imagined that literature is a marxet-place 
magician summoning up rabbits out of empty hats 
and eerie spirits from airy nothing. Literature is 
essentially a creative and inspiring force, a creator 
and inspirer of forms and of beauty —evoking emotions 
out of vacant minds, emancipating the unknown 
forces in man ! 


Emancipation —that is the word, the dearest 
word that conveys the function of literature. 
Literature —= not of the smash-and-grab type, 
pursued as a money-making proposition, —- but great 
and real literature is an emancipating agency; and 
a really great man of letters by virtue of his truth 
and art — is a liberating god. He is free, and strives 
to make others free. Nothing in literature is of 
‘any value except the transcendental; and it is the 
nature of the transcendent to emancipate. We do not 
generally address ourselves to life with sufficient sincerity 
and sufficient profoundness Literature takes it upon 
itself to help all those that come under its influence to 
comprehend the else incomprehensible. It thus eman- 
cipates the human mind and spirit. And in its turn eman- 
cipation leads to awareness. What a glorious and wonder- 
ful thing it is to be aware! To be aware of ourselves 
and the other selves around us, to be aware of the 
hidden pulsations and secret massages of things, to be 
aware of more things and more of things — this 
certainly is to be aware of life as a dance of enchanted 
particles with man as their sustaining music. Thus 
literature becomes an emotional appreciation of life, 
of the universe around us — the universe with its 
breadth and depth, its joys and sorrows, its loves 
and laughters, its aspirations and actions. Rightly 
selected and sincerely studied, literature is the most 
effective instrument for the systematic training of 


man’s imagininations and sympathies, of his genial and 
moral sensibility. [t makes the pursuit of the sinking 
star of knowledge not a drudgery but a necessary 
luxury —-a duxury that brightens life and kindles 
thought, that endows new beauty to existence. 
Further, it has got the power for ‘forming character, 
for giving us m2n and women armed with reason, 
graced by knowledge, clothed with steadfastness and 
courage, and inspired by public spirit — the highest 
ornament of the mind of man.’”’ Thus literature is an 
authentic humanizing agency and endows its sincere 
votaries with the most precious qualities of breadth of 
interest, balance of judgment, multiplicity of 
sympathies and steadiness of sight. And it is these 
precious qualities that help human beings to sustain 
nusullied the sacred flame of life! — 


The path of literature is strewn with the roses 
of higher truth, deeper beauty and greater seriousness. 
Thus visualised, the role of literature in life is very 
mucn that of a prophet endowed with seer-will and 
spirit-strength Asa guide literature diverts our feelings 
to their legitimate objects; as a philosopher it 
adjusts us to a universally valid pattern of 
existence; and as a friend cheers us in our 
pilgrimage of life. It is only in the world of litera- 
ture that we can pass and repass from the sunny to 
the stormy heights, trom dream to reality and back 
again from reality to dream! It is the crowning glory, 
the marvellous miracle and the transcendant gift of 
literature that it extracts the essence of the life of 
the universe and adds it to the secret store in the 
cathedral of man’s inner life. By possessing this the 
partial man becomes the complete man, and enjoys not 
material wealth but the common wealth of higher and 


nobler life. And then he beholds 


Through man, and woman, and sea, and star, 
... the dance of nature forward far ; 

Though worlds, and races, and terms, and times, 
... musical order, and pairing rhymes. 


This does not mean that literature is a depart- 
ment of school-mastering, disciplining bad boys into 
good, and good boys into better ones, Literature is 
fundamentally an expression of values; and while 
creating them it creates the environment necessary in 
which human beings can live together emphasizing 
those very values. Nothing — except one’s own 
stupidity and incompleteness — can obstruct the 
acceptance of these values for they have their roots 
in literature which is a ‘‘ substantial world both pure 
and good.” Whosoever respects these values will 
have clear vision and keen perception; and whoso- 
ever has these stands one step nearer to things, and 
"experience the sunny identify of spirit and the bright 
brotherhood of life. 
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At this stage you may turn round and ask — [fF 


literature helps us to enjoy life and encourages us to 
help others also to enjoy it, if it helps us to under- 
stand man and humun nature, in short, if’ it reconciles 
us to life in all its totality —- how then do you 
account for its meagre effect on the ordinary man? 
Moreover, if literature, as you say, is untechnical in its 
accents and universal in its appeal how is it that the 
so-called real literature is not easily understandable by 
the ordinary man? These questions are not new. 
The ordinary man, like the proverbial skeleton in the 
cupboard, confronts us not only in the realm of litera- 
ture but everywhere and always, and with his measur- 
ing-rod of mediocrity attempts to assess the value of 
things definitely .beyond his comprehension. The 
place of popular taste in literature is a question that 
has become complicated only in modern times. The 
present-day world of letters is suffering from the 
curse of over-production, and this has increased the 
number of readers also. It is true that the world of 
letters is a republic, but aristocracy is never absent 
from it. Here, | may remind you of the argument 
advanced by John Ruskin in his lectures on ‘‘ King’s 
Treasuries.” Great writers and great literature do 
not stoop to your level. If you desire to benefit by 
them you must rise up to their height. The goal of 
literature is not to be secured by easy means. For 
instance, ‘‘ there seems, to you and me, no reason 
why the electric forces of the earth should not carry 
whatever there is of gold within it at once to the 
mountain tops, so that kings and people might know 
that all the gold they could get was there; and 
without any trouble of digging, or anxiety or chance, 
or waste of time, cut it away, and coin as much as 
they needed. But nature does not manage it so. 
She puts it in little fissures in the earth, nobody 
knows where ; you may dig long and find none; you 
must dig painfully to find any.” So too with litera- 
ture. You must have the necessary receiving set in 
you to hear and understand the message of literature. 
You must have not merely the necessary equipment, 
but the utmost sincerity in your approach to literature. 
And even then you will enjoy the fruits of literature 
not by way of help, but ot reward. ‘“* Do you deserve 
to enter? —- Pass. Do you ask to be the companion 
of nobles? — make yourself noble, and you shall be. 
Do you long for the conversation of the wise ?—learn 
to uaderstand it, and you shall hear it. But on other 
terms—no ... 


Literary judgment and literary appreciation are 
“the long-delayed reward of much endeavour.’ The 
greatest art is not the art which is readily accessible. 
‘The ability to appreciate great art,” observes, 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad in a recent number of John O° 
London’s Weekly, “is born of faith, faith that the 


Kingdom of beauty can neither be purchased by dollars 
nor taken by storm, but must be purchased by a pro- 
cess of trial and error, a willingness to learn, a humility 
which is prepared to accept on trust the judgment of 
others what it cannot dare to reject on its own.” 
The cult of popular taste is a fashionable modern 
heresy. Tastes must be trained, cultivated and refined 
or else they are no tastes at all, Believe me, the 
Native predilictions of the ordinary man in matters of 
art are uniformly wrong. Good taste develops slowly 
through our endeavour to grasp and understand what is 
beyond us, through our endeavour to appreciate what 
we cannot yet understand. And the development of 
good taste largely depends upon our willigness to under- 
go the necessary tutelage. The period of apprenticeship 
is necessary for any one to have an intimate acquaintance 
with anything—be it a work of art or of science. 
You cannot distinguish one kind of machine from 
another unless some one well acquainted with them 
tells you that. That is to say, you have to accept 
certain things on faith. Amd then, if you desire an 
intimate knowledge of any machine you have to pay 
the necessary price inthe shape of apprenticeship. 
You cannot begin handling a machine until you have 
perfect knowledge of its mechanism. So too, with 
literature. Inspite of its being untechnical and general, 
it has its own method and manner. What great 
literature demands of its reader is a trained taste and 
a cultivated mind. Kalidasa or Shakespeare will no 
more be intelligible to the ordinary reader than a 
radio set or motor machanism will be to the lay man. 
A voracious reader of cheap books and pseudo- 
masterpieces can no more claim a standard of good 
taste in literature than the rich owner of a motor 
car can claim aknowledge of its working by the 
mere virtue of his proud possession. To permit 
freedom of literary judgment to every _ individual 
is to place too much trust in uncultivated instincts. 
The value and beauty of literature and the criterion 
by which they can be discerned and appreciated 
have to be learnt. Literary appreciation is an 
initiation, and its rites are to be mastered by an 
implicit submission to authority. 


The life of literature in modern times is becom- 
ing more and more difficult. The birth and growth 
of several aspects of human thought and activity 
undreamt of before——has complicated matters. 
Envious of the vast territory and vaster influence of 
literature — these new nurslings have been trying their 
best to usurp its age-old power and privilege. A 
constant border-war has been going on between 
Science and Literature, while other subjects of study 
have ever and anon been threatening to swallow 
down slices, if'not the whole, of the satrapy of 
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literature. These new combatants are not aware of 
the fact that theirs is a limited range and limited 
function. It is true that they have their place in the 
scheme of things; but they must know their place and 
abide in it— without imagining that they have the four 
quarters of the globe on their side! 


In addition to these external onslaughts, the 
power and prestige of literature is further weakened 
by internal traitors. By many the art of writing is 
made a thing of trade and commerce, and literature is 
reduced to the level of a business proposition. The 
value of words is counted in the language of shillings 
and pence. Homer died in poverty, but left an 
imperishable legacy to all mankind; Edgar Wallace died 
in plenty leaving us the heritage of a hundred six 
penny books of fiction! It is on account of this 
enfeebled state of literature that an opportunity is 
afforded for all sorts of irrelevant questions by all 
sorts of persons. With the Political Prophet leading 
man’s social consciousness through its mimic wars, 
the Economic Knight-errant infatuated with his wind- 
mill campaign of profit and loss, and the Science 
Enthusiast wooing the density of stars as the creed 
of creeds—the theatre of the world’s thought is 
witnessing a revival of medieval pantomime. And the 
modern man, as a witness to all this finds himself in the 
same predicament as ‘Elia’ did when he attended an 
Italian Opera! And just as that ‘‘ phantom personality ” 
took ‘refuge in the unpretending assemblage of 
common-life sounds’ —- the modern man mingles 
himself with iron and steel, bathes in chemicals and 
acids, nourishes himself with balance sheets and 
marginal utilities! Doing ail this, this galley-slave of 
low-aimed ambition imagines him-self to be braced up 
with a breezes of refreshing life, and makes bold 
to askK— 


Is it not possible to live without having any 
contact with literature? Is not the average man 
happy without any knowledge of literature ? — Is it 
possible for literature to increase the material happiness 
of life ? .... The questions are exasperating; but they 
evoke pity and sympathy rather than anger and 
contempt. Affections or antipathies, they say, are 
mutual, but without being harsh, it may be said that 
whereas subjects like science, psychology, economics 
and politics are restricted in scope and particular in 
appeal, literature is general in outlook and universal in 
interest. Moreover, it seems to me that the specialized 
branches of study are not in touch with the full flow 
of the life-stream to the extent to which literature 
is and can be. Literature, by its very nature, is 
cosmopolitan. Here, for argument’s sake, let me 
admit that it ‘is possible to live a life of -happiness and 
ease without coming even within an inch of literature. 
The average man to whom literature -does not exist 
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even as a mere word, may be happy. But, be it noted 
that his happiness and contentment are like the peace 
of the desert,—the self-complacent smile of the 
Sphinx! No generous motives inspire such comfortable 
worldings, no knowledge lures them, no beauty 
attracts their attention, no truth makes them yearn. 
Loving the goody-goody things of the earth, 
cherishing no hopes and fondling no dreams — they 
lead unfruitful lives; goodly apples rotten at the 
hdart. Not merely an average life, but in quite an 
entertsining and respectable manner can persons 
live independent altogether of literature. But 
then, it is not possible to estimate the loss they 
sustain by ostracizing themselves from literature. 
It is only uncultured people that question the 
material utility of literature, and then try to sepa- 
rate life from literature. Life, to such people, is 
not an activity, nor a pilgrimage nor a holy trust, but 
the pressure of the practical world. To them life is 
a problem to be settled and done” away within as 
clever a manner as possible. This attitude is as bad 
as, if not worse than, the attitude of the man of 
misery who regards literature as an anodyne or an 
anaesthetic, as a distraction and an escape! But they 
lose sight altogether of the priceless value of 
literary culture which harmonizes all life and gives it a 
rounded perfection. The difference between the 
man of literary culture and the man without it is too 
obvious to be expatiated upon. The difference is as 
gaping as the difference between the sublime and 
the ridiculous ! 


What and where would humanity be without 
literature—the real, enduring literature of power 
beauty and spirit,--the literature that speaks, as it 
were, beyond itself,---the literature that possesses, 
over and above its more immediate and direct signifi- 
cance, a quality too elusive to be defined,--in short, 
the literature that touches into responsive music the 
most secret chords of the human heart ? What and 
where would humanity be without this literature ? 
The writings of poets and thinkers have soaked to the 
very marrow of humanity, have become part and parcel 
of the heritage of mankinds and have contributed most 
to the growth of culture which is the world’s mainstay. 
The great writers of literature live and move in every 
one of those who understand them, and in that sense 
“scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth ashes and 
sparks,” their words among mankind. 


The consequences of allowing literature to 
degenerate into a money-maki industry, or to 
become an object of idle curiosity for the intellectually 
active — would be disastrous. The sanctity of 
literature as the ‘“‘interior castle of the spirit....as the 
only refuge from the powers of darkness and untruth” 
has to be maintained and honoured. The path of the 
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pilgrimage of teiany Iture jis along the wava-curve 
of bemuty; pl: it is pi the life-heightening accents 
oF literature that 
laftiness | 


Teke a trene-continental gallop and witness the 
masterpieces of the master-minds——“ outshining the 
gilded monuments of princes.” It is true that there is 
no universal literature as there ts yet no common 
funguage to all. But all literary creation —in prose or 
verse “is saturated with the unity af feelings, 
thoughts and ideals shared by all men, with the unity 
of man’s sacred aspiration towards the joy of the 
freedom of the spirit, with the unity of man’s disgust 
wt the miseries of life, the unity of his hopes of the 
possibilities of higher forms of life, and with the 
universal thirst for something indefinable in a word or 
thought, hardly to be grasped by feelings, that 
mysterious something to which we give the pale 
mame of beauty, which'comes to an ever brighter and 
more joyous flower in the world, in our hearts.” 
The domain of world literature is the international of 
ithe spirit ; its secret—the pulsing throb of the life 


can transmute ‘lowliness into 


And then — 
From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows- 
The seekers of the light are one! 
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plays &n important role in the fife of individuals, 
plays a more important part in that of mation. 
A nation is known by the fiterature jit produces and 
fosters. Kings and kingdoms may sink into oblivion, 
history and science may grow dim as dreams, politics 
and economics may change as quickly as a chameleon’s 
complexion — but literature remains imperishable, and 
grows greater and sweeter with time ! 


Literature, like virtue, is its own reward. Asa 
vehicle of idealism, as a thesaurus of reality, as a. 
formative force, as an inspirer of practical relations 
and social obligations, as a theatre of transcendent 
thought, and as a promoter of higher and deeper life — 
literature is ‘‘ the home of fadeless splendour,” the 
temple of the ascent of man! In the sanctifying 
shadows of this Temple sit the devotees learning the 
secret of creating life, of giving life and of becoming 
intimate with fife =all the while chanting the hymn of 
the glory of life and literature. 





The Curd-setter 


HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHY AYA 


Come -taste these curds, 
They are white as snow, 
They are white as birds- 


The world Is full of paddy 
And she world is full -of wheat, 
Yet there are tens of thousands 
Wino have no food to eat ! 


‘Come ‘taste these ourdls....... 


© come with me, my children! 

To the sweet and holy town 
Where every clown becomes.a king . 
And every king a:clown. 


‘Come taste these curds...... 
‘ Cloud and clay and camel 
Must join the marriage-feast 


For God is gesting married 
To His world without a.priest ! 


‘Come ‘taste these curds....... 


| would not calf the temple priest 

A parrot in a cage 

For that might hurt the parrot’s pride 
And put it in a rage. 


Gomme taste these curds..... . 


‘Electricity laughed in lamps. 
That glimmered everywhere, 
But felt insulted co be caughe 
By an etectric chair : 


Come taste these dutcl 


eas: 


in dust and heat they stand and break 
The stern and stubborn stones, _ 
But every hammer-stroke foretells. : 
The'breaking up of thrones! — ) 


Come taste these curds 
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The hunger of the children 
is the Holy Book I read: | 
The world is my religion 
And humanity my creed. 


Come taste these curds...... 


There was a mighty auction 

in the market-square of life 

One bid was for a neighbour’s cow, 
Another, for his wife. 


Come taste these curds...... 


You fashion ships and aeroplanes 

And huge machines of power ; 

Fools ! you have never dared to make 
A simple summer flower ! 


Come taste these curds.....« 


Behold, the Tower of Silence 
For vultures spreads a feast : 
The grave-yard feeds the jackal 
And the temple feeds the priest. 


Come taste these curds...... 


©! | am sure that God above 
Would cease to feel a fool 

if every temple would become 
A hospital or school. 


Come taste these ourds...... 


The monkey sits upon the wall, 
The worm upon the stone, 
The raven sits upon the grave, 
The king upon the throne. 


Come taste these curds...... 


The days are very very bad, 
The people run amok, : 
Mill-owners, in a general strike, 
Are generally struck. 


Come taste these curds.....- 


©! all things are expensive now 

Because of war and ‘strife : 

The only thing that’s really cheap | 

To-day is human life. é 


Come taste these curds...... 
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Prohibition has come to stay 
is what we'd like to think, 

Sut we are drunk with ignorance 
Which is far worse than drink. 


Come taste these curds . 


Where artists are neglected 
And mere politicians boomed 
That country’s destiny is done, 
That nation’s fate is doomed. 


Come taste these curds 


Child! it is easier to make 

A rod of Iron bend 

Or pluck the rainbow from the sky 
Than find a real friend. 


Come taste these curds.. 


Brother ! when you are starving 
And people shut their doors 

The twinkling stars in heaven above 
Appear as oozing sores. 


Come taste these curds . 


About my character | hear 
So many vile complaints : 
lam the only sinner 

In a world of perfect saints. 


Come taste these curds 


With firm determination 
lam going to my goal: 

Not all your tempting money 
Can ever buy my soul. 


Come taste these curds . 


Art has no place in politics 

Nor politics in art ; 

Which is as good as saying 

That the wife and husband part! 


Come taste these curads.. 


For me, a little bird that sits 
Upon a branch and sings 

Is worth a hundred emeralds 
Upon a hundred rings 


Come taste these curds . 


They starved and killed the poet 
And now It makes me laugh 

To see them bring thelr bags of gold 
To buy his autograph. 


wae 


Come taste these curds.. 
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ALUMINIU 


AN D 


ALLOY 8 
That Wonder Metal - We Manufacture & Sell 


“Crown” Brand utensils fer kitchen use and for 
other Civil, Military, A. R. P., Railway and 


Hospital needs. 


Milk Drums and Vats for Dairy Farms. 

Vessels, Stockpots, Water-Carriers, etc. for 
War purposes. ptions. 

Waterbottles for the Army, Navy, R. A. F., Police Coagulating Pans for Rubber Industry. 


| 
and A. R. P. | Basins for Tea Industry. 
a>. 








Granulated Ingot for the Steel Industry. 

Sheets for Aircraft and other Industrial uses. 
Wire for Ornaments, Welding and other purposes. 
Radio Horns for Broadcasting Services. 

Castings, Industrial, Structural and other descri- 


Frames, Dials, Hands and Numerals for Office 
Clocks, Railway Regulators and Public 
Towers. 

Blades for Fan Industry. 

Shoelasts for Shoe Industry. 

Pulleys and Tubes for Silk Industry. 


Ingot and its Alloys for Industrial purposes. 

Mess tins and other articles for the Department 
of Supply. 

Bottles, Cans, Percolators and other containers 
for the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Industry. 


ALL OF THEM NEED ALUMINIUM — AND WE SERVE THEM ALL 


We make all Types of Fabricated and Cast articles according to designs 
given. Our services are quite efficient in spite of straining times. 
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ALUMINIUM SCRAB~— 


Old and Worn-out Aluminium Sheet utensils are not va/sueless. 
We repurchase them any time. 


JEEWANLAL (1929) LIMITED 


Calcutta - Bombay - Madras - Rajahmundry - Delhi - Aden - Rangoon 
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Vasudeva Ayurveda Pharmacy, Ltd., 


HYDERABAD. (Deccan) 


Issued Capital Rs. 10,00,000 * Subscribed Capital Rs. 500,000 


Founder: ‘DR. D. JANARDANAM GARU 


Chairman, Beard of Directors: 


Sri Raja Bahadur SRI VENKATRAMA REDDI®GARU, oO. B-E. 


Ferro - Draksha 3 Jeevaneeya 
ote Chyavanaprash 


— : : i 
Haematinic, digestive and 


A vital and life ~ giving tonic 


cated in anaemia, during con- _ 
and rebuilder, containing all 
valescence after any complaint 

vitamins n ry for li 
stimulates liver and promotes itamins necessary for lite, 


blood. Contains Ferro-Ferric 


tron, grape and fig syrups. he 


Manufacturers of all kinds of AYURVEDIC MEDICINES 
According to sastras by experienced Physicians. 


lawative nervine tonic indi- : 
| Gives new tone to the body 


and mind. * ‘ 





SOLE*°AGENT S&S: 


Aryasthan Agencies * Gandhinagar, BEZWADA 
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Like mist before the rising sun 
your ills vanish ARUNA is 
the harbinger of cheer and 
good health to the ailing 
women dispelling their fears 
and mental cobwebs. 


lt sweeps away the darkness 
that obstructs their hope, and 
heralds light and life to their 
longing hearts. It is a remedy 
for their ills, their inexpressible 
doubts and a never failing 
companion on whom they can 
rely by day or night. 


le tones up health, enriches 
blood and rids women of all 
their internal disorders. 
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NEVER MISS THE BUS! 


Opportunities once lost are lost for ever | 
Know your own Immediate future artd 
take your life’s chances by the forelock. 


By Consulting Immediately 
K. RAMA MOHAN ROW 


The reputed Astro-Palmist and Numeralogist 


For further Particulars apply with date of 


Birth or Horoscope if available 
or your own Palm print. 


T o 


K. RAMAMOHAN ROW 
ASTRO —- PALMIST 
Gandhinagar BEZWADA 


CHEMICALS 


Stockist and whole-saler in all sorts of chemicals 
such as- Acetone Techn. and B. P., Barium 
Carbonate, Barium Sulphide, Barium Sulphate 
(Barytes), and a number of fine and Pharmaceuti- 
cal chemicals and organic solvents manufactured 
by Messrs National Chemicals Ltd., Masulipatam. 
Epsom Salt (Tata's) Magnesium Carbonate 
powder, Calcium Carbonate chemically pure. 
And Formaldehyde, Sulphur Dyes and a list of 
various other chemicals and special chemicals to 
suit special require.nents specially manufactured on 
order. Enquiries are solicited. 


K. R. Kothandaraman. 4m. A.. 


Selling Agent: 
(National Chemicals Ltd., OF Masulipatam.) 
TIRUVADI, South India. 


Madras Office : 
Temp. Addiess : 
12/336 Thambu Chetty Street, G. T., Madras. 
Grammes : ‘KORAMAN’ Madras. 
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Hindu Music - A Survey 


POLAVARAPU RAMACHANDRA RAO, B.A., B. L. ; 


I General 


Music is possibly as hard of a precise definition as 
its connotation is familiar. In its popular accepta- 
dion it is the modulation of sounds so as to please the 
listener. In its slightly advanced significance it 18 
the science of harmonical sounds and is the art of 
producing harmony or melody. From the Aryan 
view-point which is concerned with its psychological 
value, it is an appeal to the human emotion Ananda, 
an emotion regarded by all ancient Aryan Scholars 
and thinkers asa divine attribute, and capable of 
merging in beatitude, and hence regarded as a 
transcending phase of human existence. Medicine, 
Astronomy, Mathematics, etc., are various branches 
-of knowledge having for their aim some aspect of 
human life and the service of man’s need in some 
form, but Music stands out as an art having for its 
object the making and keeping of life enjoyable, 
pleasant and worthy of God’s grace. Of music, the 
ancient idea as well as the mediaeval is that it isa 
«means of attaining ‘ Meksha.’ 


ahfamaa arena aenee frdaza 
ag ae aia wala wae (qaafea) 


Another kindred conception of music is, a8 
‘Socrates himself put it, that while physical exercise 
‘builds the human body, music is a real tonic for the 
woul, It is no wonder therefore that the early Aryans 
should have studied seriously this very useful branch 
of knowledge and should have been anxious to 
develop a perfect musical system of their own. The 
Hindu musical system has been built up in this spirit 
and for this reason has considerable sanctity about it. 
Modern research in music has established that the 
Hindu musical scale has a greater antiquity than the 
Greek and that some of the laws of musical notes 
mow discovered in Europe had been recognised by 
the Indian scholars centuries ago. It will be seen 
hereafter that the whole range of Hindu musical 
learning is the result of the efforts of many great 
thinkers, masters and scholars, gifted with a divine 
vision, and inspired by a sacred purpose, and consti- 
autes an invaluable heritage of culture to the present 
generation. 


II Some important aspects 


Divine origin and a long = antiquity are 
conspicuous aspects of Hindu musical science. Vedas 
are the first books of Hindu knowledge, and it isa 

opular belief among us that they are a divine reve- 
ation. Law, philosophy, moral science etc., have 
all their beginnings in the Vedas and likewise the 
first thoughts about music are to be sought in them. 
In fact Veda Gana contains a musical scale of three 
motes, Udatta, Auudatta, and Swarita. The firse 
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authoritative book on Music, Natya Sastra of Bharata, 
is supposed to have been written in the 7th Century 
A. D., i. e. after an interval of some millennia from 
the date of the Vedas. During this period it is noe 
the case that life has been let go idly. When Didy- 
mus, Pythagorus and other philosophers and 
scientists were conducting researches in music in 
Europe, Rishis and scholars made their own contri- 
bution to musical science in India, and Bharata was 
the first expounder of it, having systematised the 
knowledge down to his date. To the Aryan mind 
nothing is of importance in this world which has no 
relation to the life after death, and thoughts about 
Amushmika matter most to him, and music satisfies 
this requisite amply according tothe Aryan view. 
Marga Sangita, the first division of music, is not to 
be found in this world, but having been created by 
Brahma is taught by Bharata in the presence of 
Parama Siva. Even Sarangadeva, who flourished in 
the 13th century, refers to Bharata’s knowledge as 
divinely inspired and ranks him with Agasthya, 
and Viswavasu. The other class of music, Desya 
Sangita, is meant for this world with its provincia- 
lisms etc. Among the celebrated practitioners of 
music, are Nandikeswara, Dattila, Ravana, Bharata, 
and Kumbhaja, and Haha Huhu. God is said to have 
addressed Narada that he would not be found even 
in Vaikunta but only inthe heart of that devotee 
who sings his praise piously. 

‘Thalam’ time measure, is the union of Siva & Sakti- 


THR: UR: TA | SHR: Weed 
Starting with a scale of three notes, as stated above, 
we find, in the days of Bharata, a fully developed 
musical scale consisting of 22 Sruatis with distinctive 
names and other’ characteristics. Kutubuyamilal, 
an inscription of the days of Mahendra Varma 
contains references to music, We have again referen- 
ces to music in Mritchakatika of Sudraka, a work of 
the first century B. C. After Natya Sastra the 
next important mile-stone in the march is Sangitha 
Rathnakara of Sarangadeva of 13th century, which 
marks an epoch by itself. This great work can safely 
be assumed to be the first treatise on Hindu Music 
distinguished for its brilliant analysis, organised 
investigation of principles, and a masterly treatment 
of the various classifications of music etc., character- 
istics of stupendous scholarship. Indeed the author 
was so excugably conscious of his ability that he called 
himself ‘Nissanka’, i.e. man without doubts, Then 
follow a large number of scholars and text writers 
among whom the more prominent are Ramamatya, 
Somanadha, Pundarika Vithal, Venkatamakhi, 
Raghunadha Nayak, Raja Tuljaji and others. This 
takes us to the 18th century & prepares us by degrees 
for the unsurpassed compositional and musical splen- 
dour of the great trinity, Thyagaraja, Dikshitar and 
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Shyamasastriar. This short “pedigree” is intended 
to give a bird’s-eye view of the huge historic past of 
the musical knowledge of the Hindus. In passing it 
may be noted that if these and other great text 
writers were giants ef learning im music, they were no 
less in other branches of learnmg. For example, 
Sarangadeva was a great philosopher, having written 
“Adhyatmika Viveka"”; Somanadha wrote “ Soma- 
nadhiyam” on Logic; Sadasiva Brahmendra Saraswati 
was a great Siddha and Ramamatya wrote an 
authoritative treatise on sculpture. The ‘other 
enusicians were also composers and pocts of the first 
¢. 


The conception of the musical scale, the Grama 
of the Hindu, corresponding to the “Gamus” of the 
Greek, the conception of the Srati, the smafiest 
perceptible and audible difference of pitch, the re- 
cognition of what is latterly known as the quarter 
tone employed in Greek moods, are some of the 
features of the technical aspect of Hindu music, even 
an the carly stages of it, and serve to show that the 
exertions of Hindu musical scientists were not 
anferior to those of the Greeks and indisputably 
earlier than any achievements of the scholars of the 
Central or Western Europe. The investigation of 
‘Nada’ and the division of it into ‘Ahata’ and ‘Ana- 
hata’ is an original conception of the Hindu mind. 
Sarangadeva’s exposition of ‘Nada’ and his views on 
the implications of Seuti, Swaram, etc., are illumi- 
nating. The following well-known verse of Saranga- 
deva contains the impress of prodigious scholarship 
and discloses the depth of analysis of which the great 
scholar was:capable. 


ere fear, WA: WIA Aa: 


His ideas of the origin of sound set out in the 
chapter on ‘Sarira Viveka,’ do credit even to the 
most well-informed European research scholar of the 
jast century or of the present. The notion of quintal 
harmony, << Shadja Panchama Bhava, developed 
and claborated in Sangita Parijata of Ahobala and 
described by him as the active principle of evolution 
of musical notes one from the other and the principle 
of “upper partial,” “Avgraua Nada,” expatiated. by 
Sarangadeva, ought to strike the present-day reader 
as brilliantly original for the times, for, it is only the 
woth century researches into the principles of sound 
and harmony worked out by Helmholtz that revealed 
this principle in Europe. 

Ill Principles and classification 


The next distinguishing feature of the science of 
Hindu Music is its dazzling analysis and classification. 
The intimate and accurate sense of detail and particu- 
larity with which the entire knowledge of music is 
classified and analysed, as a result of which an amaz- 
ing mass of literature has sprung up, cannot fail to 
elicit the admiration of the most meticulous and un- 
concessive of critics. A short attempt at an illustration 
of this is not out of place here. Music according tv 
all eminent carly writers consists of Gita, Vadya, and 
Nritya, i. ¢., musical articulation, imerumentat 


accompaniment, and rhythmic bodily movement.. 
Though the last has fallen on evil days at present, it 
had great ascendancy down to the Mogul period, as- 
an integral part of Music, er at any rate as an art in 
itself. During the days of Shah Jahan, every house- 
held almost had the pride of its inmates being 
accomplished dancers. Gita is the progression of 
three stages, viz., Nada, Sruti, and Swara. Of these 
the first is the first cause or the active principle of 
melody and the other two are, as it were, the audible 
expression or the projection of the former on the 
plane of perception. Nada is again of two-fold 
mature, viz., Anahatha and Ahatha. The first is. 
practised by Munis and is to be found among, 
celestials. 


TAMEAY, FTTRTG 
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This Nada is brought into active expression in: 
the form of 22 Srntis by functioning through 22 Nadts. 


SATIS, Teg eaare: 


The 22 Sratis have 22 names, beginning with | 
Theevra and ending with Kshobhini. These consti- 
tute seven Swaras having twelve Swara-Sthanams. 
Of these some are Suddha and others are Vikrita. 
Each of the Swarams again is regarded asa deity 
having its own adjuncts, viz., caste, taste for a parti- 
cular dress, food, vehicle, etc., and its own star and: 
so on. Groups of the Swaras are called Gramas which 
are three in number. Sets of these Swarams are called’ 
Moorchanas which are 21 in number. Ragas are 
combinations of Swarams moulded into defined. 
melodic entities, distinguishable from one another in 
colour, Swaroopam, and Rasam, and possessing a 
distinct individuality. ‘These Ragas are assorted into 
male and female, master and servant, mistress and 
maid, Ragas to be sung in the morning and others 
at noon and in the evening; Ragas consisting of four 
notes, five notes and six notes, Ghana Ragas which 
masquerade like warriors, Rakti Ragas which impress 
men like attractive damsels, and so on. By a 
principle of algebraic permutation, the total number 
of Ragas is fixed at 34,848, not to speak of irregular 
Ragas, though the total non r of principal 
Ragas, “Mela Karthas’’ as they are called, is 7a, 
with a possibility of being 108. Then the subject of 
‘Talam, i. c¢., time-measure ’ is an extremely rami- 
fied branch of music. Everywhere divine character is 
sought to be impressed by all writers. It is said that 
the man who ignores the rigidity of Talam is destined 
to go to Hell. Talam is Siva and Sakti put together. 
Talam has ten ‘Pranas,’ i.¢., duration, progress, 
expression, components etc., 


HISAR Ara, HEAT: Hearsa: 
UAHA ASAT TATA: 


The shortest conceivable interval of time 
“Kshana’’, is that occupied by a needle in péercing 
a single lotus petal when driven into @ pack ofa 


hun 
aadaitfarcend ee, TAA, : 
UTSLER, esreraieay tia: 
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There are 108 varieties of Talas in additien to 
95 standard forms with seven Gathis for cach. Each 
prana of Tala has again sub-divisions. If you sum 
ep all the sub-divisions and adjuncts of ail the 
Pranas, you will have a bafflingly large number -of 
stems, enough to make one doubt if there was a man 
who had practised, and was cognisant of all of them. 
Theo we have the compositions, Gitam, Prabandham, 
Varnam, Padam ectc., which are again characterized 
by classification of a very intricate nature. For 
instance Prabandhas, are of several ciasses, some 
requiring six feet, some cight feet, with special 
Alankaras oor graces, and there is a large fund 
of rules regarding them. ‘“Sabda’’ or sound in- the 
concrete, is of fifteen kinds. Musicians fall into 
various classes. There are twenty-five varieties of bad 
musicians. For instance, a man whose blood-vessels 
on the neck expand while singing, or who sings with 
a lifted-up neck like a camel, etc., is condemned 
as a bad musician. There isa catalogue of charac- 
teristics of classical scholarship in music, i.e. musi- 
cians who are cailed Vaggeyakarakas. Besides the 
34,848 Ragas, musicians are yet ‘inventing new Ragas. 
it is not known for certain whether the 34,848 Ragas 
have as many distinctive names. “Hamsadhvani” is a 
Ragam invented by the famous Ramaswami Dikshitar 
while Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar has the credit of 
inventing the well-known Ragam, “ Kadana-Kutu-. 
halam”. This epitome is attempted here to give a 
short picture to the reader of the wide range and 
apparently tangled nature of the topics assimilated 
into the comprehensive expression, “‘ Hindu Music.” 


IV 
Music of the present time 


Certain things are too obvious about the present 
day music. Court patronage had passed out of 
existence and is revived in a diluted form in official 
patronage atthe All India Radio Stations. Music 
is rapidly getting democratised and people’s patro- 
nage is on the ascendency, as during the last quarter 
of century, the only mentionable occasions for public 
performances were those arranged by musical asso- 
ciations existing almost in every provincial town. 
For this the discriminating and welcoming spirit of 
the citizen deserves praise. But the two factors, 
ere and the Gramophone, have had a repercussion 

the zeal of the performer, by compelling him to 
have his objective fixed up and delimiting his field. 
Over the Radio, Pallavi had been relatively rare 
till recently. To meet people’s tastes light songs are 


etting to be the order of the day. A third powerful. 


actor and the enemy of the orthodox music is the 
talkie, which, by reason of its limitations and exigen- 
cies, is exterminating orthodox music and substituting 
the relatively lighter and less responsible and more 
easy “hits” and “airs” in its place. So much so that 
great names like Ariyakudi Ramanuja_ Iyyengar, 
Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar, Musiri Subrah- 
manya Lyyer, and Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyyer, can 
hardly avert the dissatisfaction of audiences if some 
folklore pieces are not earmarked for them. 


V 
Carnatic style of music & Andhra contribution. 


A noteworthy feature of the present day music is 
the existence of varying styles. The Carnatic style is 


an entity in itself and is distinguishable from the North 
Indian. ‘Though the first principles and objects are 
common to both, as isto be judged ficm the fact that 
South Indian as well as North Irdian scholars wrote 
eminent bcoks on music expounding nearly the same 
principles in adapting them to the provincial tastes 
of people in various parts of the country, variations 
have arisen, and have taken shape in two broad 
schools’ of music. The impact of Mohammeden 
Civilization, notably in the days of the Mughals, is 
responsible for the individualization of the North 
Indian style. Both the systems possess separate, con- 
crete, individual characteristics and are the results of 
the assiduous contribution of a host of first-rate 
musicians. In South India, the endeavours of several 
very great musicians are noticeable, and one would 
feel that a renaissance was passing over the Province 
in the days of Raghunatha Naik at Tanjore and Tiru- 
mala Nayak at Madura. ‘The reason 3s to be sought 
in the exceptional fact that ruling princes were them- 
selves front-rank musicians and celebrated composers. 
Added to this there were a large number of citizen 
atrons. Tanjore was verily the Taxila of South 
ndia, and ruler after ruler tested and rewarded 
musicians. Tippa Rayalu, brother of Saluva Tiru- 
mala Rayalu, Governor of Karikal under Vijaye- 
nagar, wiote “Tala Deepika’. In this context it is 
interesting to notice that at Tanjore cultivation of 
music commenced receiving exceptional support in 
the 16th century, from the days of Atchuta Nayak, 
and this rose to a climax in the days of Raghunatha 
Nayak who flourished from 1619 to 1633, and who 
could be called the Alexander and Augustus of 
Tanjore. Raghunatha Nayak was himself learned in 
Sanskrit and Telugu and wrote “Sangeetha Sudha’’, 
a treatise on music. A proof of his proficiency in 
pony is available in his commentary ofthe Maha- 
haratam in Sanskrit and ina Telugu work of his 
called Valmikicharitram. His court was adorned by 
poetesses likes Ramabhadramba and Madhuravani, 
who also continued their activity during the days of 
his son Vijayaraghava Bhupala. This monarch also 
was knowing in Telugu, ass testified to by the fact 
of his writing ‘Raghunadhabhyudaya Natakam. 
Tuljaji, the Maharatta king of Tanjore wrote ‘“San- 
Geetha Saramrutam’’. Amarsingh, Pratap Singh, at 
Tanjore, Swati Tirunal at Travancore, the Ettiya- 
puram princes were among the forces that 
supplied a lot of momentum to the pursuit and culti- 
vation of music. Manali Muddukrishna Mudaliar, 
his son Chinnayya Mudaliar, and Kovur Sundares- 
wara Mudaliar were some among the citizen 
patrons of music who identified themselves with its 
cause. Chinnayya Mudaliar performed Kanakabhi- 
shekam for Ramaswami Dikhsitar who spent years in 
Manali. With Tanjore at the centre of gravity and 
with practically nothing akin to it in the Andhra 
country a large number of Andhra musicians and 


scholars migrated and settled in the south. In the 
sphere of music the name of Vecrabhadrayya whe 
acquired the title of ‘Margadarsi’’ is one such. Under 
him, the famous Ramaswami Dikshitar, the father of 


Muthuswami Dikshitar was a pupil. In this manner 
several Telugu musicians settled at Tanjore and 
enjoyed royal patronage as well as the citizen’s. So 


we find the names of Sonti Venkatasubbaiah, his son 
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Venkataramanayya, the Guru of Thyagayya, Gopala 
Ayya, Paidala Gurumurthi Sastri, Sarangapan1, 
Bobbilli Kesavayya, and a host of others, not to speak 
of Thyagayya, his pupil Akumalla Venkata Subbayya 
otherwise known as Mananjavadi Venkata Subbaiah, 
in characters of gold in the musical history of South 
India, people avowedly Telugu by parentage. It is 
the efforts of these and other Tamilian scholars who 
made it a duty to study Telugu, as the kings were 
Telugus, that have sublimated in the Carnatic style 
of music of to-day, rich in its variety, and jealously 
precise and rigidly mathematical in its scheme and 
savouring of the divine infiniteness in its implications 
of Ragam, Tanam, Pallavi, the envy and despair of 
the musical apprentice and connoisseur. What the 
Andhras lost by the exodus of their artists and 
scholars is a gain for them in the sense that they 
were admitted to no mean share in the architecture 
of the Tanjore style, or the Carnatic style of music 
which is also the ideal-,of the Andhra musicians of 
today, and that the Andhras are also getting level 
with the expectations and requirements of the Tan- 
jore school. The names of Prof. D. Venkataswami 
Naidu, Mr. P. Ramakrishnayya, Mr. H. Nagabhusha- 
nam, and V. Ramanayya Doss are not irrelevant in 
this context as furnishing instances of this kind. 


Vil 
Future of Music and People’s duty 


It behoves us to take stock of the achievements 
of the past, with a view to assess the present and to 
budget for the future. Whatever could be said of 
the South, among us Andhras, the number of musici- 
ans strictly so called is appallingly low. Four or five 
musicians for a district does not seem to be a wrong 
estimate. The root cause of this state of affairs is 
the general apathy among:-people, rich and poor, 
towards serious music, which-is as wide-spread as it 
seems incurable. This again is due to the fact that 
the average Andhra had been denied musical edu- 
cation for generations. The flood level of our Andhra 
gentiemen’s taste for music is reached when he 
chooses to listen to stage hits, gramaphone records of 
the verses of stage actors,'or rather actresses. To 
invite the average Andhras to attend a musical per- 
formance tilla few years ago was -an ordeal that 
exceeded any of the labours of Hercules. Some 
Andhra gentleman of status and high University 
education have been known to complain of headache 
in the course of a musical performance. In recent 
years, however, after the advent of the Radio in the 
arena a silent but powerful process of musical edu- 
cation has been going on, but the rate has been very 
slow, and the march is in desperate competition with 
the impact from another frightful source, the talkie. 
It is no condemnation of the talkie that its music 
readily possesses the average hearer. But it 80 over- 

owers him that he loses his ear for orthodox music, 
t is regrettable that Telugu talkies do not display 
any mentionable proportion of Carnatic music, 
though a scholar like Abdul Kareem Khan was 
enamoured of giving a gramaphone record, for the 
Telugu orthodox song, ‘* Jo8 $3)s~”? in Saveri. In 


this respect it is creditable that Tamil talkie produe 
cers are able to resist. any exotic invasion of taste, 
for the reason that the Tamil play-goer is a confirmed 


unalterable music listener. The deficiency is one of 
musical education among the Andhras in general. It 
is high time that the schools and colleges should 
afford facilities for musical education. It is also 
indispensable that the patronage of music should be 
extended on a very large scale. A working method 
would be to see that every rich gentleman with an 
income of over Rs. 3,000/- a year, i8 persuaded to 
arrange a musical performance at the time of 
Marriages and similar festive occasions in his house, 
and that every Zamindar, Mokhasadar, Mirasidar in 
the Province should have an orchestra in his palace. 
Students must be persuaded to take up music as an 
optional subject in schools and colleges. Musical 
associations must be fostered, and Government must 
extend its patronage tothem. ‘Temple trustees must 
be made to feel it as a duty to organise performances 
for the benefit of the public, and pay musicians 
lavishly and should be spared from surcharge by 
Government. It would not do to expect organizers 
of Thyagaraja Worship festivals once in a year to 
fulfil this purpose, as without funds nothing can be 
done and as on these occasions, musicians are 
requisitioned free of cost. The erudite public must 
motice that the musician is a victim of traditional 
poverty and that the former are trustees for the wel- 
fare of the latter and must constantly enforce measures 
for the relief of the latter’s want. Ifsome of these 
things are done, and it is not difficult to do so, it 
would be easy to see that the cause of music is served 
fairly and faithfully, and there is certain prospect, in 
a decade, of music having been lifted up from a 
possible slough, at any rate in our Province. 


VII 


Conclusion 


Much more cannot be said, the writer appre- 
hends, within the compass of this survey. The fore- 
going has been intended to provoke thought and to 
stir up some spirit of curiosity in the average Andhra 
to know something of music. All and sundry must 
strive earnestly for the greater popularity of the art, 
The art and science of Hindu music is a means 
within the reach of all, for attaining Moksha after 
shuffling off this mortal coil, and for ensuring and 
enjoying a sacred pleasure while living. It is said 
that no offerings can please God as much as the 
devotee’s music: 


aaa aa part af aoa aatat 
AATH Wag ta aa awa a faa 
a 3a cea nf fart aa gaat 
areata aad ar i Fea 11 


Is it not the duty of every one of us, therefore 
to lose no time in rendering his best service to, and 
to earn and keep in his power, this rare means, this 
great talisman, with which to propitiate God, and to 
unlock the doors of Heaven, the noblest and the sole 
endeavour of Man, and the highest aim of life in 
this land of Aryavartha ? 


Music in the Vedic Age 


KSHITI 


Literary evidence is lacking about the culture of 
music in pre-Vedic India; but some idea about its 
mature could be gathered from the relics that have 
been unearthed by archzological excavations, as well 
as from the references in the ancient religious litera- 
ture to the sarcastic remarks of the Rishis against 
some forms of folk and indigenous music. 


When the Suktas of the Rig-Veda were com. 
posed, the Arvans in [ndia had already had a deep 
orientation of cultural influence from the Dravidians 
and other pre-Aryan races of India. Though 
sutrounded on all sides by the musical atmosphere of 
the original inhabitants of India, the Vedic-Aryans 
were, -however, able to keep uninfluenced for some- 
time their own musical traditions. But the fact need 
not be emphasised that things did not continue in 
that way for a long time; and it was before long that 
they felt unable to maintain the purity of their 
‘original Vedic Music. 


The words like ‘Gatha’, ‘Gan’ (Song) in Rig Veda 
indicate that it was a practice with the Aryans to do 
something like the chanting of Mantrams. We find 
in the Rig. Veda ‘sama gya manam’ (8, 81, 5); ‘gayatram 
gya manam’ (8, 2, 14) ; ‘stoma so gyamanaso’ (6, 69, 2). 
Here ‘stoma’ means ‘stotra’, i.e., hymn; hence the 
‘chanting of hymn. 


The word ‘gatha’ in ‘gathavi’ in Ric. (8, 81, 5) has 
been interpreted by Sayana as ‘vak,’ and ‘gathaya’ in 
Ric. 8, 32, 1) 18 understood to mean ‘vacha’. Sayana 
interprets ‘gathim’ in ‘gayat gatham’ in Ric. (1, 167, 6) 
as ‘gatavyam,’ and ‘gatham’ in somaya gatham tal’ 
in Ric. (9, 11, 8] as ‘stuti rupam vacham’ (words in the 
form of hymn) and ‘gathaya’ in ‘gathaya puranya 
avyannshata’ as ‘stutya’, 


It is evident now that the word ‘gatha’ as used in 
-80 many places in the Rig-Veda means ‘stuty’ or the 
wordy form ofhymn. And commenting on the word 
‘gathaya’ in gathaya pariskricam’ in Ric. (10, 85, 6), it 
has been said ‘gayatey iti gatha,’- i.e., that which is 
‘sung is ‘gatha’, But we find that the words ‘gan’ and 
‘“stuty’ ‘are used in the same sense, since Sayana 
interprets the word ‘gayatha,’ in“‘casma indraya gayatha’ 
as ‘stuting kurutey. 


We read in the Atharva Veda ‘upagayantu 
maruto’ (4,15, 4). Here ‘upagayantu’ means upaslo- 
‘kantu’. Sayana interprets the word ‘gayantu’ in 
Mantra (4, 15,3), a8 ‘stuvata’, The word ‘udgayacl’ 
occurs in each of the foun Maneras (2, 5, 7, 8) in 
the tenth sloka ofthe ninth kanda of the Adnarva 
Veds. In the fist Mantra in the same suka, the 
‘word ‘prastaurtl’ is used for ‘utgavati’, Thus it is clear 
that in the Atharva Veda also song and hymn are 
used in the same sense. 


23 


MOHAN SEN 


There are references to dancing in the Rig Veda. 
We read in Ric. (5, 33, 6) ‘nrityamano amartah’. Here 
‘nrityamano’ is interpreted by Sayana as ‘nrityam’. 
In Ric (10, 18, 3) we read ‘agama nrityaye’. Sayana 
commenting on ‘nricyaye’ saysthat dancing is gesti- 
culation of limbs (nartanaya karnani gatra biksheyoaya. 
Nritava) in '8,20,22] is understood to mean Nrityanta, 
But it is difficult to say how far the word ‘nritya’ may 
be justified to mean dancing in the same way as ‘gan’ 
has been interpreted to mean the chanting of hymn 
in the Rig Veda. 


The names of certain musical instruments 
are found in the Rig Veda. Drums of animal skin 
were used by many ancient peoples for exciting 
soldiers at the time of war. We read in Rig Veda 
(1, 28, 5) ‘Jayatamiva dunduvi’, i.e., like the sound of 
the drum of the victorious etc. We read again 
‘sa dunduvew........ apaseydha satrun’ (6, 47, 29), 
1.e., O, Drum, chase away the enemy. ‘Apoprotha 
dunduvey’ (6, 47, 30); here ‘apoprotha’ is interpreted 
by Sayana as ‘vadhasva’, i.e.. O, Drum, crush the 
enemy. In the next Ric. the Rishi says ‘ketu mad 
dunduvith vava dici’ (6, 47,31), 1.e., the drum proclaims 
for the knowledge of all. In the Taltyriya Samhica 
of the Black Yajur Veda we read ‘dunduvin samagh- 
nautl’ (7, 5, 9, 29) which is followed by ‘ bhuml 
dunduvih aghnauti’ (7, 5,9, 30). The commentator 
Bhatta Bhaskar says ‘charmana achchhadita mukham 
bhugartam’, i.c., that musical instrument which is 
devised by covering with animal skin a pit dug into 
earth is called ‘bhumidunduvi,’ mention of which is 
found in the Black Yajur Veda and Aytereya 
Aranyaka. Inthe White Yajur Vajsaneyyl Samhita, 
we read, ‘Vanaspatayo vimuchyaddham’ (9, 12). Here 
‘Van spati’ is understood by many to mean a kind of 
musical instrument which i8 made of a trunk of a tree 
rendered hollow, and the open mouths covered with 
skin. Taityriya Samhita says that proclamations 
were made through wood; hence it used to be said 
that ‘vak’ .word) had entered the ‘Vanaspati’ ithe lord 
of the forest, as a big tree is called). 

‘sa vanaspatin preyti’ (6, 1,25!. The same ‘Vak? 
speaks through the ‘Vanaspati’, ‘dunduvi’ (drum), 
tunava, vina (stringed musical instrument), etc. 

‘vag vanaspatisu vadati, ya dunduvou, ya tunavey, 
ya vinayam’ (6, 1, 25). i 

In the Vajsargeya Samhita references are found 
to ‘vina-vadak’ (one who plays on the vina) and 
‘tunava-vadak’ (one who plays on tunava). 


We read in the Atharva Veda 
‘ ‘vanaspatih saha devairna agan 
raksha pishachan apavadhamam’, [12, 3,.15) 


The ‘vanasPati? with whose help the Gods drive 


‘out the ‘Rakshasas’ and ‘plsachas’ in the same skin 


covered devise referred to above. 
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‘ya vanaspatisu vak tan tenavarunjate’. [3,4,5] (Kathak 
amhita, Yajurveda) Adamvar was the name of a 
similar instrument. It made a very loud sound. 
‘Savudaya adamvara ghatam. (30,10, 19], [(Vajasneya 
Samhita... 


The Rig-veda refers to a kind of martial musical 
instrument named ‘gargar’.‘ava svaratl gargarah’[8,69,9] 


Sayana comments on this saying ‘ gargro 
ergara dhvaniyukto vadyavisesha’. But no commentary 
1% needed to understand its significance. In the 
Same sukta we read that at the time of war the 
atring of the bow used to make a sound. The bow- 
string being made of animal gut looked greenish- 
brown, which colour is in sanscrit called ‘Pingala’ 
from which is derived the word ‘Pinga’ for the bow- 
string. ‘Pinga Parichaniskadat’. (8, 69, 9] 


The Rig-veda mentions another musical instru- 
ment called Karkari. Yadutpatan Vadasi karkaril 
Yatha’. [2, 43, 3} 

Sayana refers to ‘Karkari’ here as a kind of musi- 
cal instrument, in the Atharva Veda also karkari is 
mentioned. ‘Aghata karkarya samvadantl’. [4, 34, 5] 


No description of this instrument is however, 
traced in the Rig-Veda. 


Sayana in his commentary of the tently Mandala of 
the Rig-veda (1, 46, 2) refers to ‘Aghata’, ‘ghatalika’, 
‘Kandavina’ to which we shall come later on. Here by 
‘Aghata’ is meant not ‘Ghat’ of the Vina but ‘aghat’ or 
strike. ‘Ghat’ is that contrivance in Vina which 
effects the variation of the notes. 


‘Nadi’ is another kind of instrument mentioned 
in the Rig-veda. ‘dhamyatey nadl’ (10, 135, 7) 


Sayana interprets ‘nadi’ as ‘venu’ [flute]. ‘dhamyatey’ 
means being played upon. ‘Nadi tunava vadanti’(34,5]. 


It seems that ‘vana’ as described in the Rig-veda 
was an improved kind of musical instrument. 
‘dhaman to vanam maruta’ [1, 85, ro]. 


Sayana commenting on this says ‘maruto vanam 
satasamkhyavih tantrivih yuktam vinavishesam chamantah 
vadayantah. 


So, according to Sayana, ‘vana’ was hundred- 
stringed ‘vina’. 

In Sayana’s opinion, ‘vina’ used to be called 
‘Kandavina’ owing to a ‘ghati’ being necessary for 
using it. This ‘ghatl’ was known as ‘aghati’ already 
referred to. We read in the Rig veda : 

‘aghatl bhariva dhavayan’ [ro, 146, 2]. 


As has been said above, Sayana comments on 
this saying ‘aghataya ghatalika kandavinah, and 
continues, ‘tavih dhavayan nishadedi = saptasvarni 
sodhayan gayakahiva’, i.e¢., the seven tones ring out in 
the Kanda-vina in the same way asthe singer sings 
ranging his voice from the note ‘nl’ to ‘sa’, 


In the tenth mandala ‘vana’ is reffered to as 
having seven ‘dhatus’. 
‘vanasya sapta dhatd rijjanzh, (10, 32, 4]. 


Sayana cothrnenting on ‘sapta dhatu’ here says 
‘sapta chhandans! ritavo va’. 


Says Sanglt Damodar, a well known treatise, 
on Hindu Music, “‘dhatu’and ‘matu’ combine 


to produce a song; ‘dhatu’ is ‘nada’ or note, and ‘mat: 
is ‘akshara’ or word.” 


ag Wg age Aafirgead ge: | 
aA ARTY MGA AHA: 


Says Sangit Ratnakar ‘complete music is 
produced by the harmonious combination of song, 
dancing and musical instrument. 

‘gitam vadyam tatha nrityam 
trayam sangitamuchyate’ ” 

The fact that ‘vana’, i.e., ‘vina’ and dancing are 
mentioned together in the ‘nrisukta’ of the Atharva 
Veda may justify the assumption that dancing used 
to be practised to the accompaniment of ‘vina’, 

‘ko vanam ko arito dadhou, {10, 2, 27]. 

“Whose gifts to man are this dance and this 
‘vina’?” 

It is said in the Altareya Samhita thatthepfince 
plays on ‘bhumidundivi’ by spreading skin on earth, 
and the wives of the sacrificers play on the ‘kandavina’ 

‘rajaputrena charma vyadhayantya ghnantl 
bhumidunduvin patnyascha kandavina’ [5, 1, 5) 

About that time the singers used tochant various 
Sama hymns. 

‘Anekeyna samna stuvatey’ [5, 1, 5]. 

The words ‘gita‘ and ‘vadita’ were then used 
together. Inthe Chhandogya Upanishad we, read 


ay afe Weaea cnet aafa 
aren tae Meas aafsag | 
aa whaarga Blaha aaa AEAA 11 (¢,2,¢)° 


‘suta’ and ‘saijlusha’ are mentioned in connection with 
human sacrifice. In the Vajsaneyi Samhita of the 
White Yajur Veda ‘suta’ is connected with ‘dance’ 
and ‘sailusha’ with ‘Song’. 

‘nritaya sutang, glitaya sallusham’. 

But the very reverse of it is found in Talttirlya 
Brahman of the Black Yajur veda. 

‘gitaya sutam, rittaya sallusham’. 

Here ‘suta‘ means a Singer and sallusha’ an actor. 
It is evident that song and dance developed harmo- 
niously at that time. And we could easily imagine 
that in the neighbourhood of the rituals and sacrifices 
of the vedic age, there used to be organised musical 
performances to the accompaniment of appropriate 
songs and dances. In the Kausitoki Brahman art is 
understood to include dance, song and instrumental 
music, 

The progress of music, as related above, could 
not be the result of a brief period. It had behind it 
earnest and continued efforts for many centuries, 
various influences from outside and so many other 
contributive factors. 

Says Sangle Damodar, ‘“ The chanting of 
hymn was introduced in the Rig vedic Age, which 
developed into song in the Sama vedic, which again 
was further improved into dramatic performance in 
the Yajur vedic times; but the synthesis of all: 
aesthetic emotions [rasa] was achieved during the age- 
of the Atharve veda. « 
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Genesis & Develooment 


Hindu Music 


By Miss BULBUL MITRA, m.a., B. Mus. 


No particular age can be assigned nor any 
particular theory ascribed to the provenance of 
Music. All theories point to the conclusion that 
music is pre-existed language. Before man found 
language to give utterance te his feelings there must 
have been what are called the basic emotions of 
human mind, sorrow and joy, love and anger, elation 
and dis-appointment. ‘The diect relation of music 
is not to ideas but emotions. Man is governed by 
laws of hedonic selection. Psychologically also every 
impression must be followed by expression. Without 
this, mind will find no rest. If uncasiness is heaped 
upon uncasiness every day and every minute, the 
tension would become too great and ultimately snap; 
in other words man would go insane, unless of course 
an outlet is found for these impressions. It there- 
fore, follows that there must have been some vehicle 
to convey the fundamental emotions of the mind. 
This we m ght cal] the embryo of Music. 


This view is supported by Dr. Burn in his 
“ History of Music.” According to him these 
fundamental emotions are more or less common to 
all nationalities and tribes. For example the sound 
“ Oh ” is useg, to express surprise all the world over 
whether amiong the highly civilized or utterly 


barbarian. 


The monosyllable “Yes” or “No” can bear 
different interpretation according as the tone in 
which it is uttered. It is this variety of tone which 
we call Music. Music is the Religion of every human 
being. Music cleanses the understanding, inspires it 
and lifts it into a realm which it would not reach if 
it were left to itself. ‘ There is music in all things if 
men had ears”’ says Byron. Ifwe study the voices 
of animals in different moods we will not fail to 
discover the seven principal notes of our Music in 
them. You have often heard the Cuckoo sing but 
have you ever paused to notice the notes in it-Sa, 
Re, Sa, or Sa, Ga, Sa, or even Re, Ga, Re, as the 
pitch is intensified ? 


Among Animals Too 

During the sexual selection the voices of aniznalé 
have been found to evolve into Music. Animals 
possessing no personal charm or magneti#th have to 


depend entirely on the melody of their voice 


attract the female. Though these animals are by 
nature gifted with enchanting voice they yet employ 
all their skill and all their powers of enchantment to 


- 


make the melody of their voice more sweeter, more 
pleasanter more tempting, blended into a harmony 
hhke the ga.dy hues of the rainbow. Every time they 
invent S.me new note, some new trick, scme new 
trap, such exuberance of notes and sounds which 
have been poured cut by kind Nature ever since the 
dawn of life, have by gradual evolution-possibly on 
sexual basis-been, recultured and resuscitated by 
human ingenuity into vocal and instrumental music. 
As ‘Lhomas Fuller puts it “ Music is nothing else but 
wild sounds civilized into time and tune.” 


Like the alphabet of our classical literature 
which is enveloped in mystic Divine origin-the 
Hindus trace the origin of Music to Divinity. God is 
the author-not man says Biainard. Pandits of yore 
unable to ascribe any convincing source, have led 
them down to Divinity. ‘his only goes to strengthen 
the view that they are as old as man, that no parti- 
cular individual or age has created them and that 
they have developed gradually and automatically. 
The history of their development is the history of the 
development of mankind. 


Hundreds of legends, centring around the three 
principal Gods of Hindustan-Brahma, The Creator, 
Vishnu, the Preserver and Mahesha or Mahadeva, 
the Destroyer are current in India. These, however, 
serve no practical purpose, save helping the research 
Students to know that the genesis of Hindu Music 
goes back to the Vedas. It is here in the Vedas that 
we first get a historical clue about the origin and 
development of Hindu Music, on the basis of Chandas 


and rhythm. 


The Vedas are not only the earliest documents 
which throw light on the history of India but also 
give an insight into the development of Hindu 
Music and Culture. The question may naturally be 
asked-“Do the Vedas reach any conclusion regarding 
the origin of Hindu Music or do they propound any 
theory about it? The answer must be a “ No.’ 
There is no theory expounded in the Vedas but the 
Hymns, the rhythm in which these were chanted, the 
tones in which these were recited are of very great 
importance to the student of the subject, for it is 
these which gradually developed into the regular 
‘swares’ of ‘the Hindu Music. The Aryans, :the 
authors ‘of the Vedas, were the worshippers of 

ve. They eulogized the Elements by chanting 
Hymns, which later on acquired the nomenclature of 
‘Mantras.’ These Mantras are nothing but panegyric 
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of adoration addressed to various gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon. 


There are several Vedas but the one which is of 
utmost importance and value to the student of Hindu 
Music isthe “sama Veda,” comprising a number of 
hymns chanted by the sages in their “Sam Gan” or 
evening prayers. 


The truce Vedic God Rudra, who after the 
amalgamation of the Vedic culture with the 
Dravidian, took the name and form of Shiva, has 
not only played an important role in the develop- 
ment of Music but has contributed mich to the 
moulding of Hindu Culture. Religion, the core of 
the Hindu mind, the firmament of Hindu culture, 
India has conceived, in the form of Lord Shiva, or 
Mahadeva or the purely Vejic God Rudra, It may 
even be asserted that the cultural conception of 
India, the culmination of Hindu culture is the ‘OM’ 
the innermost nationality of India. Thus Lord 
Shiva creates a halo around the origin of our Music. 
He is the supposed Creator of the threefold art-his 
mystic dance symbolizing the rhythmic motion of 
the Universe. 


India is not acountry but a continent, divided 
into aa i Janapadas or communions, cach having 
its own language, custom, tunes with characteristics 
of its own, as by language, so by tunes or ‘Jantra 
Sangic’ can the nationality of an individual be fixed, 
with this difference that the latter requires a well 
trained car to distinguish the tunes, for tunes differ 
not only from community to community but also 
from one social custom or function to another-the 
nuptial tunes are not the same as the Hali festival 
tuncs. 


In course of time these tunes were collected and 
classified by Shastrakars into Raga and_= Ragini. 
Thus the ‘swaras’ fixed in the days of yore have been 
handed down to us and this particular custom of using 
notes, according to the difference of passion or Rasa 
peculiar to Hindu Music-is technically called ‘Raga 
& tagini’. The ‘Rasa’ or passion is th: realization or 
experience of emotion is a supernatural state of mind. 
Anything. that can throw the mind into an ecstatic 
State is ‘Rasa’. ‘he greatest culmination of Music 
lies in the moment which creates the bewitchment 
of the mind and the generation of Rasa. We all have 
read Keat’s; Nightingale. Is it.any particular or 


@ 
individual bird on whom the poet has focussed all 
his passion ? Probably not. It is tie idea-the percept 
of the Bird with all the bitter, pleasant, experiences 
of Man through the ages, like the half-forgotten 
once-seen glow of the glow-worm which we can half 
remember, half recall that is Passion or ‘Rasa’. 


Breath of God ! 


Music is the essence of the Universe, the synthesis 
of soul, the very breath of God. Mrs. Child calls it 
“the prophecy of what life is to be - the rainbow of 
promise translated out of seeing into bearing.’’ It is 
the “QM” of our Religion, the food for the appetite 
of the Soul. Can such a solemn object be confined 
to any particular age, land or individual? It is all 
embracing-all pervading. Where does it not exist ? 
In the field of battle it is in the rumbling of the 
machine-gun. Mussolini says the sweetest Music is in 
the sound of the machine gun. Inthe nuptials it is 
ensconsced inthe veil of the bride. Mother hears 
it in the swing of the cradle. In the silver moon- 
shine it becomes the food for Love. In the bosom 
of the murderer it appears in the shape of the Satan. 


Music is all absorbing. It cannot be hidebound 
into any particular age, or clime or country. It was 
born with man. It has developed with man. The 
history of its origin and development is the history 
of origin and development of mankind. Music not 
only reveals the story of the infancy of the human 
race but also the dawn and growth of civilization. It 
provides the missing link between the past and the 
present. ‘ The lantern of science throwing its light 
down the long corridor of time enables us to trace 
out the gradual evolution of terrestrial life.”’ Far 
away inthe remote distant past - in the pre-Vedic 
days-we See it emerging from lowly beginnings, and 
developing alongside mankind. 


Death is Music, Birth is Music and between the 
Aipha and Omega isthe table land of life interwoven 
in the rhythmical ‘strutis’?’ and melodious notes. 
Perhaps there is no other sens2 89 perfect, so artistic 
as the conception of Birth and Death - Creation and 
Destruction-Evolution and Revolution. This perhaps 
was the basis of our classical conception, which our 
forefathers tried to give shave in the form of the 
three cardinal deities of our religion, Brahna, the 
Creator, Visnns, the Preserver, Mahadeva, the 


Destroyer, the complete sense of Evolution and 
Revolution. 





Is Music a Vidya or a Kala? 


@ 


HARI NAGABHUSHANAM,BA. 


Western theorists have styled music as a fine art. 
At the same time, some among them treat it asa 
science. Now the questions arise what science is and 
what art is. Phenomenal conceptions such as Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Zoology, etc., come under the 
category of sciences, whereas others such as music, 
painting, sculpture, etc., go by the name of arts. The 
only other possible group of human pursuits 1s com- 
prised in the category of crafts--according to western 


notions. 


Broadly speaking, sciences are codes of pheno- 
menal observations, governed by certain natural 
laws, each pertaining to a particular branch of study. 
Arts are aesthetic reproductions of nature appealing 
to intellect or intuition. Crafts are other human 
avocations which fetch man his living or his luxuries. 
All human aspirations are comprised within one or 
another of these three conceptions according to 
Occidentalists. Now, coming to our Oriental lore, 
we find that all human knowledge or culture is 
summarised in a two-fold classification of Vidyas and 
Kalas. The Vidyas are fourteen and the Kalas sixty- 
four in number. The fourteen Vidyas are as follows: 
The four Vedas, with their adjuncts the four Upa- 
vedas, form this main group; the six Angas of Siksha, 
Vyakarana, Chandas, Nirukti, Jyotisham, and 
Kalpam make the secondary group. The four Upangas 
of Purana, Nyaya, Mimamsa and Dharmasastras 
make up the list as their auxiliaries. The sixty-four 
Kalas are enumerated in Salva-Thantras, and 
comprise several departments of human activities 
such as Music in its four aspects of Githam, Vadyam, 
Nrichyam and Natyam ; poetry, painting, sculpture, 
magic, gambling, cookery, needle-work, robbery, 
Engineering, Zoology, Biology, etc. 


The question then arises as to what is meant by 
Vidya and- what is méant by Kala. Generally 
speaking, they are identical terms, meaning 
ledrning. The terms ‘Vidyasala’ and ‘Kala-sala’, 
meaning school or college, and the expressions 
‘Vidyavan’ and ‘Kalavan,’ meaning a scholar, illus- 
trate the above observation. Nevertheless, they seem 
to convey différent ideas as well. The idea of the 
Vidyas as fourteen and of the Kalas as sixty-four 
affords illustration for the foregoing observatian. 
The sixty-four Kalas are spoken of as sixty-four 
Vidyas as well, especially in Telugu literature, by 
aan of words, but the fourteen Vidyas are 
never styled as fourteen Kalas by a similar verbat. 
interposition. This fact is proof enough that the 
two terms are not always synonymous in their ‘usage. 
If so, let us see what each term denotes in its 
exclusive sense, and reconcile the apparent incon- 
gruities. 


25 


The derivative meaning of the word Vidya is, 
Gnanam, and Gnanam in its turn means knowledge 
in its literal sense. But a student of Vedantle philo- 
sophy is aware that these two terms have been set 
down as meaning Brahma-Vidya or Brahma.Gnanam 
(divine consciousness) in their ‘mukhyartha’ on 
primary sense. In their ‘lakshanartha’ or secondary 
sense, they mean Vidya-Sthanas or works constituting 
seats of knowledge such as the Vedas, etc., already: 
enumerated, on the one hand, and the. several Vidya 
Sadhanas or Upasanas ¢. e., media of divine commu- 
nion on the other, both the works and the media 
leading to the above-mentioned divine consciousness, 
As such, the fourteen Vidyas enumerated above refer 
to the fourteen Vidya-Sthanas or seats of divine lore, 
each consisting of a group of literary works, explain- 
ing and expatiating upon the media or the means of, 
attaining divine bliss. Of these Vidya-Sthanas, the 
Upanishads constitute the parent stem of spiritual 
felicity, while Uttara-Mimamsa Sastram, and Githa- 
Sastram, its main off-shoots, abundantly amplify and. - 
elucidates its implications with a clear perspective. 
Consequently these three works are termed ‘Pras- 
thana-Thraya ’ or the three superior seats of divine 
wisdom. 


The four Upavedas of Dhanurveda (archery), 
Ayurveda (medicine), Gandharvaveda, (music), and. 
Arthasastra (Politics and Economics, etc.,) are included 
in Vedic lore proper. With these separately enume- 
rated, the Vidya-Sthanas become eighteen in number 
and are known as eighteen Vidyas. 


Now coming to Kalas, they are sixty-four in 
number, as already adverted to, and you may bear 
in mind that music and poetry are two of them. 
They include cn the one hand magic and jugglery, 
arts which pass one’s ordinary powers of scrutiny and 
Imagination, and on the other, arts of gambling and 
stealing which are forbidden:n law, not to speak of 
diverse sciences, a1t8 and crafts, such as Biology, Geo- 
logy, horse-breeding, cookery, needle-work, ete. Thus 
they comprehend within their scope almost all phages 
of human intellectuality, some of them beirig imiplied 
in the conception of Vidyas as well. Hence it may 
be postulated without fear of contradiction that 
Kalas‘ pertain to intellectual or aesthetic achieve-' 
ments a8 distinct from intuitional or spiritual attain- 
ments, the former conducing to the acquisition of 
human happiness, and the latter to the realisation of 
divine blisshilness. 


Now you can realise that the Oriental conception 
of Vidyas and Kalas is more comprehensive than the 
Occidental conception of arts, sciences and crafts, in 
that the former is based upon the sublime idea of 
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divine consciousness as the be-all and end-all of all 
human aspirations and attainments, whereas the 
latter division of: human achievements aims at a 
visualization of nature’s forces and their application 
to human needs for mundane aggrandizement. 
Easterners’ edifice of intuitional elevation is an 
eternal, invulnerable, all-perfect, all-comprehensive 
structure, and the Westerners’ achievement is an 
ever-expanding, never-ending product of human 
ideology. Nature’s hidden treasures only multiply 
with man’s desire to discover, and the end thereof is 
perceived only when one attains diconsciousness. 
This is the dictum of Vedantic Philosophy. 


With this little apparent diagression, if any, let us 
ass on to the matter in issue. You have seen in the 
oregoing paragraphsthat music styled as Gandharva- 

veda is treated as a Vidya on the one hand, and also 
asa Kala on the other, being enumerated in the 
category of Kalas. The question may now arise as 
to how these two ideas can be reconciled. The 
answer becomes patent if one calls to mind the defi- 
nition of Vidya and Kala in the light of the above 
comments. Music as Gandharva Veda is thus described 
in Sri Madhusudana Saraswati’s ‘Prasthana.Bheda’ . 
Gandharva Veda Sastram is systematised by Bhagavan 
Bharata (Maharshi); it serves manifold purposes in 
its varied forms of Githam (vocal music), Vadyam 
(instrumental music), and Nrithyam (dance-music); 
its goal is the attainment of Savikalpa and Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi (qualified and unqualified God-conscious- 
ness) through divine worship or communion. Maharshi 
Yagnavalkya and others of his type have delineated 
music in similar terms in their ‘Smrithis’. Sangitha- 
Ratnakara and allied authors have laid down that 
music consists of vocal music as the principal item, 
aided and accompanied by instrumental music in the 
main, and by dance-music as an optional adjunct- 
all of them properly attuned and symphonised 
leading to spiritual blissfulness. Following these 
dicta, Sri Thyagaraja, Purandaradas, and other great 
masters of our age have propounded music as Nada- 
Vidya or Nadopasana, and elaborated and perfected 
the idea by means of their immortal musical impro- 
visations. Accordingly music, sung or played with 
one’s mind steeped in Bhakti or love of the Lord, 
becomes WNada-Vidya or Nadopasana and leads to 
eternal spiritual bliss. Thus viewed, it is a Vidyaa 
medium of divine communion and God-consciousness, 


Secondly, Madhusudana Saraswati says thus in 
his ‘Prasthana-Bheda’ about the Upaveda of ‘“Ardha- 
sastram : ‘‘ Ardha Sastra” presents a variety of ideas 
such as Nithi-Sastra (State-craft), Aswasastra (horse- 
breeding) —and the sixty-four Kalas; they are all the 
works of different sages; the purpose is their attain- 
ment of manifold mundane pleasures.” You *have 
already seen that music in its various aspects finds 
mention in the list of sixty-four Kalas. Censequently 
it may be asserted that music being transposed to this 
‘Upaveda of Ardhasastra, and Arthasastra being a collec- 
tion of arts, sciences and crafts affording human 
happines, it fulfils itself as a Kala. If it can induce 
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intellectual sport or sensuous delight. Hence music | 
without Bhakti or love of the Almghty ts merely a 
Kala, and in this aspect it has only to appeal to 


"one’s aesthetic tastes, accepted ethical standards not 


being infringed in the least- When music degene- 
rates into a vulgar appeal paying no heed to moral 
decency, it is styled Gramya Ganam or base country 
music, not worthy of any respectable denomination. 


It may be well in this connection to advert to 
Ratnakara’s classification of musicians, Pre-eminent 
among them stands one in the role of Vaggeyakaras. 
A Vaggeyakara is an enviable personage indeed, with 
his versatile accomplishments in the two main 
branches of Githa and Vadya, Nrithyam not being 
excepted if possible, with his cultural equipment 
inthe several spheres of literature, and with his 
intuitional devotion to God and Duty. Infused with 
over-flowing love of the Lord, he sings and plays 
melodies in soulful ecstasy, and realises Samadhi or 
God-consciousness. Narada and Tumburu, Hanuman 
and Arjuna, of great antiquity, Thyagaraja and 
Purandaradas, Dikshitar and Sama Sastry of the 
modern age, afford some of the best instances of 
Vaggeyakaras. Musicians who wish to follow in 
their footsteps are also Vaggeyakaras, but of a lower 
order. Thus Vaggeyakaras are Nadopasakas or 
Vidwans—God-infused musicians, in short. 


Coming to vocal musicians, properly so called, 
they are of five different types —Sikshakara, Anukara 
Rasika, Ranjaka, and Bhavuka. The terms them- 
selves connote their virtues. Sikshakara is one who 
can teach worthy music; Anukara is a_ succesful 
imitator of other masters; Rasika sings soulful 
melodies imbued with a heart effulgent with emotio- 
nal blissfulness; Ranjaka sings for others for their 
sensuous delight; Bhavuka renders music presenting his 
erudition and emotion. Hence it follows that a Rasika 
is a Nada-Vidya-marmagna, the best of the category. 
Bhavuka comes next to him with almost equal claims. 
Rasika and Ranjaka are mere artists trying to tickle 
the audience with imitation or pleasantries. Siksha- 
kara is only a musician in name, not being able 
himself to sing and please; but asone who is an adept 
at teaching, thus contributing to the creation of 
master-musicians, he is worthy of no mean reverence, 


The present article may be summed up as 
follows: Music as a Vidya is a sarcred science or art, 
its goal being God-consciousness; it sanctifies both 
the singer and the hearer. Music as a Kala isa fine 
art, its aim being sensuous delight; it has its satisfac- 
tion in popular applause and monetary gain. Music 
of the vulgar type is neither an art nor a Science, 
its purpose being lewd sensory excitement; it takes 
back both the musician and the hearer to the level 
of the beasts. 


Finally, the Hindu conception of music is some- 
thing unique, transcending the western conception 
that music is a fine art or, according to popular 
belief, a science. 


Synthesis of Musical Cultures 


BY 


MAHARAJA SRISCHANDRA NANDY, Mo. a., M.L. A. 


The musical culture in India today is undoubted- 
ly at the cross-roads, involved as it is in a vast 
-conflict of ideals between East and West. There is 
moreover an ever-increasing urgency to objectify and 
-democratise the Arts and bring music from its high 

edestal, relating the same to the facts of everyday 
ife. In other words, on the one hand, we have the 
rich tradition of classical music with its variegated 
development through the course of centuries : and on 
the other hand, there is the impact of western musi- 
cal traditions with their over-whelming objective 
and democratic appeal,— an impact which is gaining 
in momentum through the cinema and the radio. It 
is no doubt true that we have had a renaissance 
movement in Hindu music in the middle of the roth 
century mostly as a reaction against this contact with 
the West. While this took the shape of a revival of 
mterest in classical music, this had at the same time 
released a series of forces which are having 
important consequences in the different branches of 
Hindu music today. Are these developments healthy? 
Do they really connote the healthy growth of a 
dynamic musical culture ? And lastly, if a synthesis 
of musical cultures is .to be sought-after, what direc- 
tion and shape should it take ? These are some of 
the intriguing questions which all lovers of music 
have at their heart and which still await their 
solution in our hands. 


In the chequered history. of Hindu music, such 
-couflicts of ideals are not new, and as a matter of fact 
India has answered such challenges more than once 
by sublimating the new elements into the common 
culture pattern which is our ancient heritage. A brief 
reference to the history of Hindu music and its 
various developments the different parts of India, 
threfore may help us to find the clue to the problems 
which face Hindu music today. The origin of Hindu 
music can be traced tothat quest for God which is 
the common theme of all Vedie hymns. As a matter 
of fact, classical music even today follows. the tradi- 
tion and pattern set by them. We know that long, 
long before the Christian era, the great masters of 
Hindu music evolved definite laws of theory and 
practice as also a comprehensive theory of apprecia- 
tion. Music was after all considered by them to be 
an instrument in the realisation of God, a “Yantra” 
or appratus to achieve identical consciousness in 
worshipper and deity or “Samadhi”. 

As one of the sacred texts express about music: 


“By clearly expressing the Rasa and enabling 
men to taste thereof, it gives them the wisdom of 
‘Brahma, whereby they may understand how every 
business is unstable: from which indifference to such 
business, and therefrom, arise the highest virtues of 
peace and patience, and thence again may be won 


the bliss of Brahma”. Even with this lofty ideal set 
before music, the case of the ordinary listener was 
not forgotten, and as Dhananjaya, an early mediaeval 
critic points out. 


“The rasika's own capacity to be delighted is 
the most important thing.”’ 


Thus we would find that in those early times, 
our masters of music were aware of the necessity of a 
living relation of art to life and framed its canons 


-accordingly. 


It is probably from the 12th century after Christ 
that formalism began to appear, and our music began 
to develop a technique all its dwn, to be appreciated 
only’ by the discerning and the initiated. This was 
of course natural with a society which began to be 
crystalised into rigid caste systems and where the 
disturbed political conditions did not favour an un- 
interrupted growth of culture. 


We now come across musicians who are of the 
following opinion : 


** Only that which accords with canons is beauti- 
ful in the eyes of the discerning, not that which 
pleases individual fancy.” This was indeed a dange- 
rous state of formalism, implying practically a 
divorce of music from the facts of life. It was at 
this_stage that the forces of Persian music came as 
a rude shock to many, but these had the welcome 
effect of reviving the interest in real music and 
introducing new elements and theories brought forth 
by the Persians, During this period, we come across 
in the North such illustrious names as Amir Khusru, 
Baiju Baora, Gopal Naik, Tan Sen and a host of 
others who had set the pattern which is still being 
followed by the orthodox style of Hindu music. A 
significant achievement of Persian music had been 
that it succeeded in introducing a more temporal 
element in the fine superstructure of Hindu music 
and that it also set the pace for the development of 
instrumental music. 


During this period of musical renaissance, we 
in Bengal also developed a few new lines, mostly as 
an offshoot of the Bhakti cult and the different reli- 
gious movements following the interaction of Islam 
on Hindulsm. The most prominent of these lines 
took the shape of ‘Padabali and Kirtan, Bhatiall, 
Baul and Ramprasadi, which as forms of community 
songs are distinctive contributions to the realm of 
Hindu music. Each of them is intensely devotional 
has to its credit the regeneration of heart for several 
generations of our people. There are then the folk 
songs, lyrics and ballads which represented the weals 
and woes of our rural population for: nearly about 
five centuries from the 15th and furnished a field in 
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‘which all varieties of people irrespective of caste, 
- colour or creed — Hindus or Muslims —- took an active 
art and found mirth and merriment. All these 

orm an integral part in our culture and it is really 

reassuring tO’ find What: we’ have recently a strotig 
revivalist mieverrent ‘in afi ‘these respects, and thet 
people inspite of the new standard of values set by 

the Western civilisation are finding a new charm in 

these songs and lyrics. 


The impact of Western civilisation has resulted 
in what is now ‘catied “ Modern Bengali songs, *’ 
whic is after alla happy blending of the Western 
melodies with the indigenous ones. The strains of 
Saul or Bhatialj, Dhrupad or Kheyal are there and 
the trained ear will also be able to catch the strain 
of a_ foreign melody’ carefully interwoven 
by the dexterous hand of the master-artist. 
We are indeed fortunate that we could have 
the genius of Dr. Tagore in this important respect ; 
though in some other directions ¢.g., the growth of 
the ‘orchestras’ or the development of ‘film music’ 
no such master-artists have as yet appeared on the 


scene. The result is that we have an imperfect 
assimilation of the western styles and technique and! 
a rather crude attempt at serving public tastes, which 

is really to be deplored. It is of course true that it 

would require the genits of a Beethoven or a Mozart 

to turn this chaos into a real symphony- a develop- 

ment which would harmonise Eastefh and Western 

standards, and Beethovens do not grow in every 

generation. 


This is the age of organisedlife and every nation 
must have a living and vigorous musical culture.to 
keep it marching along the high roads of progress. 
and prosperity. Let those who have the best 
interests of the nation at heart ponder over the recent 
dovelopments in Hindu music and try their best to- 
relate the same to the facts and traditions of Indian 
life. Let our recent tendencies be not exotic in 
character, but let them faithfully reflect our culture 
and tradition, and inspire all of us towards the 
common goal of a vigorous national life. Need I 
add that the responsibilities of our musical organisa- 
tions as also the Universities are indeed very great 
in this respect ? 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 


M. K GANDHI 


‘Music has given me peace, I can remember 
eccasions when music instantly tranquillized my 
mind when I was greatly agitated over something. 
Music has helped me to overcome anger. I can 
recall occasions when a hymn sank deep into me, 
though the same thing expressed in prose had failed 
to touch me. I also found that the meaning of 
hymns, discordantly sung, has failed to come home'to 
me, and that it burns itself on my mind when they 
have been properly sung. When I hear Gita verses 
melodiously recited, I never grow weary of hearing ; 
and the more I hear, the deeper sinks the meaning 
into my heart. Melodious recitations of the 
Ramayana which I heard in my child-hood left on 
me an impression which have not obliterated 
or weakened. I distinctly remember how when once 
the hymn ‘ The path of the Lord is meant for the brave, 
not for the coward’? was sung to me in an extraor- 
dinarily sweet tune, it moved me as it had never 
before. In 1907, while in Transval, 1 was almost 
fatally assaulted, the pain of the wounds was 





relieved when, at my instance, Olive Doke 
sang to me ‘ Lead kindly Light.’ fear 


Let no one infer from this that I know music. 
On the contrary, it would be more correct to say that 
my knowledge of music is very elementary. I cannot 
critically judge music. All I canclaim isthat I have 
a natural ear for good homely music. 


I do not mean to suggest either, that because the 
influence of music has been uniformly good on me, it 
must act similarly on others. On the contrary, I 
know, that many people employ music to feed their 
carnal passions. ‘To sum up, therefore, we may say 
that the influence of music will differ according to 
temperaments. As Tulsidas has sung :— The Lord 
of Creation created everything in this world as an 
admixture of good and evil. But a good man selects. 


the good and rejects the evil even as the fabled swam 
i. denn help himself to cream leaving the water in: 
the milk.” 


Carnatic Music 


Whence a nd Whither 


R SRINIVASAN, MA. 


Art being a natural expression of the individual 
(or national) soul should be kept living and not 
allowed to get atrophied. While the basic founda- 
tion of a nation’s art should be kept intact the medium 
of expression must be elastic so that art expression 
may conform tothe growth and expansion of the 
individual or national consciousness. In the history 
of any particular art there is a stage when there 
appears atendency to stereo-typed expression and 
crystallization, and then art may tend to detach 
itself from the vital expressions of the human soul 
and become formal and conventional. Also certain 
extraneous factors intrude and cloud the true vision 
of the artist and art lovers with the result that there 
is great danger tothe very life of the art. Ancient 
writers of musical treatises have said that their books 
are the result of a desire on their part to thwart such 
undesirable tendencies and to establish the art on 
right traditional lines. 


During ,the last 50 years there has been a great 
upheaval in the realm of carnatic music. Till about 
half a century ago music (like other fine arts) was 

atronized mostly by Maharajas, Zamindars and a 

ew rich men and the musician had not much concern 
about his physical needs. It was not necessary for 
him to give public performances and make money 
out of ticket sale. ‘Those days are gone, it has become 
the property of the man in the street, music Sabhas 
have sprung up everywhere. Everybody wants to 
hear music and the patronage has shifted from 
the aristocratic minority to the people at large. 
The musicians have naturally to sing to the tune of 
the public who now patronize them, with obvious 
and inevitable results. The musician has on the one 
hand to be loyal to the traditions of his art but on 
the other hand has to pander to the wishes of the 
people who pay. This leads to a series of compromises 
not always conducive to keeping up high and true 
standards in music, Also newspapers have taken 
upon themselves the task of offering criticisms on 
performances. While it may be that these criticisms 
are not always characterised by any depth of 
artistic sensibility or breadth of aesthetic vision or 
-any intimate acquaintance with true art standards 
and correct technique there is no denying fact that 
‘between the general audience on the one hand and 
‘the press on the other it makes a great demand upon 
resourcefulness of an artist to pitch his musical ideals 
high and at the same time satisfy these popular 
«demands. 


The value of tradition in music cannot be over 
estimated. Dr. Alagappa Chettiar opening the music 
26 


festival of the Madras Academy made a very impor 
tant point when he laid stress upon the traditional 
standards in art. As everyone knows echoes? 
several factors conspire against the maintenance 0 
right traditional standards. Cinema music, except 
in very rare instances has done much to unsett 
these standards. Easy tunes, tickling the cars 
temporarily, catch the fancy of the hearers sed 
it requires very little effort either to sing or hear 
them. When once the taste of the hearer 18 vitiated 
it is almost death-knell to the art. The power of 
appreciation and the sensibility of the faeries a 
to be assiduously cultivated, 80 that instinctive y a 
hearar may respond only to good music, ae this 
sensibility does not necessarily require aa ; be 
ledge. Any ordinary cultured person shou ge 
this power of appreciation inherent or cultivate m 
him and a great responsibility for this lies in a 
only the artist but on the Sabhas and ae ds 
patronage these artists. Gate sale should not be 
the sole criterion unless it be that the music Sa 

are converted into financial concerns, which I hope 
they are not. 


Now I shall refer to some of the tendencies we 
find in our present day carnatic music. It is often 
said that our musical experts neglect voice eS 
and this is to a large extent true. I believe that : 
about forty years ago nobody took to singing Un ces 
he or she had a suitable voice. Now what end cae 
is that young people with good voice are aur 
into the film or the stage where no high standard %s 
expected for music and so people who are left Aes to 
undergo all the laborious training and equip t on 
selves as classical musicians, lack generally goo 
voices though they try to make up for this by practice 
andtraining and in some cases very effectively too. 
Music lovers have to face this problem and see if it 
would be possible to prevent this side tracking of 
possible expert musicians with naturally sweet 
voices. There is one undesirable reaction to this. 
It has almost come to be taken for granted that 
sweet voice and expert singing rarely go together “a 
in some cases people even go to the extent (of t “td 
king that naturally sweet and pliable voice 18 rat 
a possible disqualification for expert music, 1m. as 
much as it tempts the artist to become casy going 
and indifferent. It is needless to say that this is an 
extremely regrettable state of affairs. 


_ The place of accompaniments in modern classical 
concerts deserves our serious thought. Indian music 
has been, is and shall be individualistic in 1ts outlook 
and expression. The singer isthe main item and all. 
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other things hang on him. Harmony as_ understood 
in the western music is utterly incompatible with our 
system. Ejther we should give up the raga system or 
keep harmony out. Too many accompaniments are 
always a drag on the leading music. Of late there is 
a tendency to lay emphasis upon these accompani- 
ments even at the expense of the chief singer, the tala 
instrument dominating to such an extent, that some 
of the concerts appear to be drumming concerts and 
not musical performances. This has been expressed 
often and effectively on various platforms and still 
we find this being indulged in, in our music concerts. 
Incidentally it is worthwhile to raise the question of 
the appropriateness of the so called background 
music in the case of Gramophone records, I leave 
the question at that. 


Swara singing is an excellent item within certain 
limits, but done in excess, it detracts very much from 
the effect of the music. It often happens that in a 
concert of the present day the musician indulges in 
swara singing for almost every piece he sings, in some 
Cases even for a Padam. This is certainly not artistic. 
The pity is that even beginners think that their 
musical status will be very much enhanced of swara 
Singing and even in short concerts of half an hour 
duration (in the Radio or elsewhere) they inflict 
upon the hearers swarams which they have laboriously 
committed to memory. There must be a sense of 
proportion in this matter. 


Three or four decades ago it would have been 
difficult for people to believe that anyone could sing 
with an adhara srutl below the note E or F (3rd or 4th 
Kattai); people who could not sing to this srutl 
rarely took up music as profession. But now it has 
become almost a fashion to lower the adhara_ surti, 
even in cases where it is not necessary at all. We have 
amongst us one or two cases of musicians who have 
in the course of last few years lowered their surtls 
though even to-day they can conveniently sing to 
their original srutil. Naturally each one has to choose 
his adhara srut! according to the nature of his or her 
voice. Our musical compositions mostly cover the 
madhyama sthayl with occasional reaches of 3 or 4 
notes on cither side. Adhara srut! should be such that 
the singer will be able to reach Panchamam of the 
manthara sthayl clearly as also the madhyamam (with an 
Occasional fling at panchamam) in the tara sthayl. 
But in some cases it would appear as if the attempt is 
to reach the higher panchama and stay there and 
thereby ensuic for himself the applause of the 
audience, though it is not difficult to see that applause 
18 not for the music but for the acrobatic feat of the 
singer. 

There are ceitain other tendencies noticeable 
nowadays which also call for our attention. Some of 
our singers indulge occasionally in singing ragas in 
such an obscure way that it baffles an ordinary hearer 
and causes uncertainity in him as to what really the 
raga is. This seems to be a mistaken notion. The 
moment one begins to sing the raga it should be 
recognised immediately, otherwise it is no use. While 
occasional obscure phrases may be allowed, the bhava 
of the raga must be patent on the face of it in every 
stage of elaboration. Then again the tendency is 

shioticeable in some cases of singing consecutively 
fagas which ‘are similar. This has to be avoided. 
dn drawing up the programme of a concert, great care 


has to be taken to see that every item sets off the rest. 
of the programme. We should avoid consecutive 
repetition of the same tala, the same eduppu in a tala, 
the same raga, the same mela, ragas with similar bhava 
and so on. 


Then again the question of sruti bheda which 
seems to have taken considerable time during the lase 
conference of the Madras Music Academy. It isa 
simple straight forward question which we can answer 
in an equally simple and straight-forward manner 
without clouding the issues by bringing in extraneous 
and irrelevant considerations. Srutl bheda is certainly 
referred to in our books, it is at best only a 
side-show in raga alapana. It can be indulged 
occasionally in cases where the process will not 
involve interference with the bhava of the raga. 
As we know swara does not solely depend upon the 
exact vibration values of the notes, it is not an exact 
point in the scale but it is almost a short range 
extending on cither side of the point to which the 
name of the swara refers, and it isin handling the 
internal content of this range, that the real bhava of 
a raga is released. Sometimes an accent, at other 
times a gentle shake, a subtle fling, will make the 
Same swara give different effects, It is well-known 
that the same swaras with the same sancharas at 
times occur in two or three different ragas and still 
it is possible, to bring out in striking distinctiveness 
the bhava of each of these ragas using these common 
notes alone. It depends upon the way these notes 
are handled in the various ragas. In sruti bheda if 
the notes concerned have the same subtle touches 
and graces in both the ragas involved it may be 
permissible. But this possibility is rare. What now 
passes as srutl bheda is only an intellectual jugglery 
but with little or no artisti¢ justification. In any 
case srutl bheda need be indulged only with a view 
to show one’s cleverness and not indiscriminately 
aired in public performances before a mixed 
audience. Asa friend of mine put it sruti bheda as 
generally done now is only singing raga mala but 
going back to the first raga inthe end. This is not 
really srutl bheda. By a slight shifting of the centre 
of our attention we should be able to get from the 
same notes rendered in identically the same way the 
impression of the two ragas involved, and this will 
be possible only in certain specific cases. 


Before I conclude I wish to say a few words 
about Kathakalakshepam. It is a great art, very 
useful and highly effective, but unfortunately it does 
not now enjoy the popularity it had sometime ago. 
This is a gieat pity. The basis of our Indian 
music is devotion and love and the Kathakalakshepam 
is an institution where music, devotion, philosophy, 
ethics and all that go to make human life complete 
are brought together for the upliftment of the per- 
former as well as the hearers. On no account should 
it be neglected. Of course, it requires the combi- 
nation of various qualifications on the part of the 
performer but if the institution is encouraged pro- 
perly, there will be always adequate supply for the 
demand, It is because of late the demand for 
Harikathakalakshepam: has declined, that people who- 
otherwise would have taken to this profession have 
been forced to enter other walks of life. Let us hope 
for a revival of this useful and noble institution. 


Distinctiveness of Carnatic Music 


DWARAM VENKATASWAMI 


Carnatic music is the audible expression of the 
imprisoned soul of man trying to throw off its 
shackles and break open the prison bars of Samsara. 
Music is audible Tapas. Carnatic Music is the prac- 
tice of perhaps the easiest mode of attaining Moksha 
through the production of harmonious notes ; it is the 
Upasena of the Nadabrahmam. Music is a form of 
Yoga. The great masters of Carnatic music were 
yogis who obtained liberation through the practice 
of this yoga. This yoga nature of Carnatic music 
gives it a unique value in the life of man. 

The true musician realises the real Self or Atman 
through his music. When you see a musician elabo- 
rating a single Raga for hours and sometimes for 
days together, he really forgets his lesser self and does 
not take notice of his surroundings. He transcends 
the artificial limitations imposed by man and he gets 
into communion with the shapeless, the convention- 
less and the Limitless. Such Music elevates not only 
the singer but also the people around into the 
celestial regions of bliss and inexpressible happiness. 
Like the Rishis of old expressing themselves in our 
ltihasas and Puranas for the uplift of general humanity, 
the great yogis of music have sung immortal songs 
for the benefit of the man in the street. 


Theme of Music. 


I have already stated that the appeal of our 
Hindu Music is to the soul that spark of the Infinite 
in every living being. The only theme that can 
appeal to the soul and elevate it, is the song of praise 
of the Brahman of which it is an’infinitesimal particle. 
Hence the classical songs of Purandara Dass, Kshetragna, 
Thiagaraja, Muthuswamy Dikshitar, Syama Sastri and 
Jayadev always had God for their theme. Without 
that ideal, their songs would not have the mighty and 
universal appeal that they have. Have there not 
been and are there not reputed musicians who sing in 
praise of some great monarch cr of some exquisite 
human beauty? Where are they ? They are gone 
with the monarchs or the minstrels. What is their 
appeal ? To some sensuous human sentiment, It is my 
earnest prayer that the musician should not be a 
mercenary ; I consider’ it a sin to sell music. 


Music in KACHERIS . 


All this may sound well in theory. But is it 
practicable in a struggling world, where one has to 
keep the wolf away from the door by hook or by 
crook ? In the past, music was the patronage of kings. 
But now an ever-widening public sits in judgment 
over the unfortunate musician who has to cater toa 
varied and multifarious taste. The great exponent 
of any one aspect of music— Bhava, Raga, or Tala— 
cannot have all his way in public while I would 
appeal to fellow musicians to sacrifice some of their 


NAIDU 


personal inclinations—I mean to Raga alapana or 
pallavi__ 1 cannot appeal too strongly to the public not 
to order their music, but to encourage the artist in his 
own particular path. Encouraged that way, the 
musician will sing divine music which will enthral the 
mind of man as did the magic flute of Lord Krishna. 


Language of SAHITYAM 


In this connection it is well to discuss the question 
of the language of the Sahityam. There would have 
been no need to bring in the topic but for the import- 
ance which it has recently assumed. Lovers of music, 
like Sri Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Sri 8. Satyamurty 
whose views are entitled to respect and consideration 
have had their say in the matter. The way to 
harmony in this respect lies in beating the question 
threadbare. Had there been so many musicians of 
repute in the Andhra Country as there are in the 
Tamil country or had there been a Broadcasting 
station somewhere in the Andhra area, I believe there 
would not have arisen such a violent storm as we 
have witnessed. It is true that Sahityam in Carnatie 
music has a minor role which however cannot be said 
to be negligible. If Sahityam has no purpose, I do 
not say place, in Carnatic music, then why Kritis? 
If Kritl has a place in music an understanding of the 
meaning of the song certainly leads to a better 
appreciation and enjoyment of the Bhava, Raga and 
Tala. Although the claim is made that Telugu is the 
Italian of the East and therefore the only fit vehicle 
for Carnatic music and on the other hand that there 
is the indisputable fact of the existence of ancient and 
classical songs in Tamil, the Tevaram and Tiruval- 
mo zhi, for example, a song in one of these languages 
is gibberish to one who is ignorant of the language. 
As a matter of fact, we, Andhras and Tamils of the 
Carnatic, whose fortunes are bound together geogra- 
phically, traditionally, socially, religiously and 
politically, have need to know bothshe languages. 
1 know many Telugu scholars who are well-versed in 
the Tamil prabandams which are sung in all Valshna- 
vite temples including the Andhra area. I am told 
that in the Tamil country there are eminent Telugu 
scholars. This controversy over sahityam is not 
therefore a question of language animosity. Itisa 
problem of want and supply, more or less an 
economic question, The solution lies in the supply 
of the needed goods. In mixed gatherings like the 
ones who get in Madras and in broadcasts from the 
Madras station, the exclusive use of one lauguage for 
music is detrimental for the very cause of music. 

There isa special responsibility devolved upon 
my fellow Tamil musicians. They happen to be 
to-day the custodians of the rich treasures of Carnatic 
‘music. As trustees, they are above parties. On 
them rests the sacred duty of preserving and handing 
down intact their rich heritageof Telugu andKannada 
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sengs. I have no doubts whatsoever of their eminent 
and high-souled sense of responsibility.” 


Individualiey of Carnatic Music. 


Carnatic music hd a unique charm as distinctive 
as the Universality of the vedas. At no time in the 
history of Carnatic music did we hear such a warning 
by Vidwans and the general public to keep Carnatic 
music pure. The great hold of the Talkie over the 
masses is a menace tothe purity of Carnatic music 
whose fundamental feature is its gamakas. 
everyone that can introduce an innovation into a 
system which has preserved its dynamic individuality 
from times immemorial. A ‘star’ may attempt to 
implant something catchy into Carnatic Music but 
the graft has no chance of survival. Only to the 


scholarly few, intellectual giants to whom Carnatic - 


music is the very breath of their life, is it given to fit 
and adapt some extraneous form into the frame-work 
of Carnatic music without prejudice to its distinctive- 
ness, The impact of the march of times on our 
mausic, as on any Other department of human activity, 
ig at Once an evidence of its individuality, adaptabi- 
lity and dynamism. According to Venkatamakhi 
some 190 well-recognised Ragas are known. Of these 
nearly 30 are not now in common vogue. It is said of 
Veerabhadrayya, who migrated from North India, 
that he made a good deal of reform in Carnatic music 
and brought it to its present form. Adeppayya 
followed the foot-steps of Veerabhadrayya and 
Syamasastri was asked by his Guru to listen to the 

usic of Adeppayya. It is said of Sri Muthuswami 
Dikshitar, who spent seven years of his iife at 
Benares, that he imported a little from Hindustani 
Music. That has how we got dur Thodi, Ramakali, 
Rudrapriya, Kamas and Jenjuti. I wish to add my 
humble voice to the chorus of appeal to musicians, 
gongstere and songstresses to preserve the purity of 
Garnatic music. 

Folk Songs. 

There is one department of music on which 
attention has been focussed in the recent Conferences 
of this Academy, particularly by H. H. the late 
lamented Yuva Rajah of Mysore, father of H. H. the 
present Maharaja, Sir R. K. Shanukham Chetty and 
Vidwan Sri Musiri Subramania Aiyar. Irefer to 
the question of Folk songs. Iam one hundred per 
cent in my admiration forthem. I can bow one 
or two ditties of that type and my audiences greatly 
appreciate them, much more than they do my 
classical bits. Thanks to the Bratachari Movement, 
there seems to be a revival of folk songs everywhere. 
‘Folk songs are of two kinds, the refined and the 
coarse. The former kind is sung by thc higher 
strata of society and generally has God and his 
greatness for its burden; the latter is generally in 
vogue in tke labouring and lower classes often 
without atheme and sung to relieve strain or to 
enjoy some relief. We do not hear these songs now 
everywhere, as we used to do before. Now-a-days 
labourer-folk sing a bit from Chintaman! this month 
nd next month one from Devata is on every body's 
dips. That is marching with the times with a 
wengeance. It is not the fault of the [alkie. It is 
‘mot the want of fulsomeness in oid folk-songs either. 
Social conditions influenced by westera science and 
western ideals of civilisation change mach faster 
than any of us can imagine. Marriage has almost 


It is not. 


become a matter of a few hours. Unjal, Nalangu etc., 
are out-of-date. The same state of affairs obtains 
in other customs. Songs on marriage occasions and 
mursery songs like lullabies are becoming obsolete. 
I am therefore afraid that, because of the tremendous 
change in our social manners, all may not go well 
with our folk-songs. It must be the task of one and 
all of us to devise proper means to preserve this 
‘invaluable treasure of folk-songs with its immense 
popular appeal. 
Academy of Music. 

I am afraid I have become boring. But oppor- 
tunities like these come once in a life-time perhaps, 
to the lucky few. A sense of responsibility blinds the 
speaker to the impatient gestures of the audience and 

eafens his ears to the loud murmurs as if in protest 
of the house. However, much I feel tempted to 
dwell upon some of the debated problems of Carnatic 
music, I refrain from doing so as we are going tc 
devote days on the stretch for that purpose. I shall 
only touch one or two general points before I close. 
The art of music is very old in our country—as old as 
the vedas. There are several reputed families in the 
heirarchy of Carnatic music. To-day there are just 
a few music institutions and there is need for many 
more to meet the growing demand. As conditions 
obtain, more musicians are made in the home than in 
the schools and colleges; and there they are people 
of merit. Formerly such people got their hall mark 
in the courts of princely patrons. But now they find 
no Office to register their talents. 

A want In Broadcase Music. 

1 shall very much like to have my say about 
Gramophone, Talkie and Broadcast music, but the 
words of our great countryman Sachivothama Sir C,. 
P. Ramaswamy Aiyar put me in mind of the fact that 
in such affairs the layman’s voice must prevail over 
that of the professional. With regard to Broadcast 
music, I wish to give publicity to a feeling expressed 
by great men like Kriesler and Prof. Julin Huxley, a 
feeling which I myself experience during broadcasts. 
The singing to a mike which neither nods in appre- 
ciation nor frowns in disapproval to four walls which 
neither receive nor echo, to an operator whose one 
and only attention is to see if the waves travel in the 
air or not, has a morbid damping effect on the per- 
formance. When a music is intended for another 
listener, it is best for the artist to know the effect on 
the listener sothat there will be action and reaction 
which will draw out the best of which the artist is 
capable. I may be excused for giving expression to 
a pet idea of mine, namely; that schools and colleges 
should organise Kacheries by well-known musicians 
so that the seeds of good music are sown in the 
impressionable period of life. 


Concluston. 


May the Goddess of worship make the cause of 
righteousness triumph quickly over brute-force, 
oppression and tyranny. May she bless the Atlantic 
Charter and grant to one and all freedom from want 
and: subjugatidn. May She keep our country out of 
the world turmoil. May the Goddess of Music and 
Peace reign supreme and inspire us to sing the song 
of Liberty and Prosperity. May it be given to us 
musicians, aoe for all time the praise of Ged 
the frappines of humanity, ‘May the Goddess of 
Music restore peace to this war-stricken weary world. 


The Evolution of Raga 
in Carnatic Music 


BY 


VISSA APPARAO, Ma, Lt. 


The evolution of Music is the same throughout 
India upto about the twelfth century and can there- 
‘fore be traced with the help of sanskrit texts on 
music —Bharata’s Natya Sastra, Narada’s Siksha, 
Matanga’s Brihaddesi and Sarngadeva’s Sangitarat- 
nakara. ‘“Sangita’’? according to Bharata is composed 
of Nritcam, Gitam and Vadyam. Bharata had a good 
deal to say about the art of dramaturgy, besides 
expounding at length, the art of dancing. This was 
his speciality. According to him Gicam or Music is an 
art second in importance to Nrittam and primarily 
helpful to it. Even to day we find that the art of 
acting and dancing forms an important part in the 
life of the common people of all countries. As we 
pass on from Bharata to Sarngadeva we find a 
change in the interpretation of sangita which meant 
only Gitam and Vadyam i.e., music vocal and instru- 
mental. This is how we understand the term, even 
now, generally. 


Music is divided into Marga and Desi. Marga 
music represents the systematised music of the ancient 
Aryans. Music that is popular is called desl. This 
may not be so systematic and rule-ridden as marga 
music. Desi music is the living music of the people 
and undergoes modifications from time to time which 
are noted and classified. We are concerned in this 
article only with this desi music. But, there-is yet 
es type of music-— the music of the folk songs. 

olk 











earlier to Nannaya and varied forms were handed 
down by tradition under the names, Jolalu, Elalu, 
Tummeda padamulu, Gobbipadamulu, Y akshaganamulu 
etc, These are sung today by the simple village 
folk and form the back-bone of folk-music which is a 
potent factor in the lives of millions of our country- 
men, Folk music must be revived, better understood 
and recognised. It can be used as a great instrument 
in the general reconstruction of our village life —which 
is anurgent problem. And much can be said about 
this type of music, 


Evolution of Raga 


The outstanding feature of Bharata Sangita is 
raga. The evolution of raga is practically the evolu- 
ion Of music in general and I will deal with this 
important aspect of the development of music in a 
general way. 


1. Swaras and srutis:—Raga generaly ranges 
within three octaves and within each octave are 
recognised seven swaras called sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nl. 
Within these broader intervals are recognised 22 
finer intervals called srutis, Interval is the ratio 
between the frequencies of two notes i. e. between the 
number of times the sounding body vibrates per 
second in producing the notes. The following 
tables indicate how the 22 srutis are distributed 
between the seven original or suddha notes in 























songs were prevalent from times much an octave. 
RSE aE EGE EES ET IA I IOS SSE SEES TIATED EPRI I TB IT TELE TEN GET ETDS DEI DELS LLG EEL LE ET. IE OEE LE EE ILL EE LAE ELD LAAT TRE ELE TE EGE DELILE TEETER LE LMI) 
1 ee —--—_— 5a Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
Srutis between | 
I successive swaras \ 4 3 . 4 4 3 | = 4 
Sruti number of | 
Suddha Swaras f 4 7 9 eee ee 
4 Sruti interval nearly corresponds to % called Major Tone 
Il 3 ” : yy Minor Tone 
2 99 99 +4 ” Semi Tone 


EET GEIL REL IIT ITED I EOE ITT a SIC II SE EE AER NETL ATT TEEN STE EOE ELT TNL EE EEN EE LETTER ES NE TENE EEE TE SOT OI TIE IEEE TEA IITA 


Srutis and srutl sthanas were determined in terms 
of lengths of the vibrating string on the vina. After 
a good amount of variation a common standard of 
notation has been accepted with very slight differ- 
-ences in the sharp notes of ma as detailed in 
table III. This table contains very important 
information which forms the basis of Carnatic 
and Hindustani music. I will now point out 
certain fundamental relations between the 22 
-grutis. When two notes are sounded simultancously 


27 


and if the combination produces a pleasing sensation 
we Say that the two notes are in harmony and form 
a harmonious combination, Two notes of the same 
frequency form the best harmonious combination 
and are said to bein unison. If a stretched steel 
wire on the vina is divided into two equal parts each 
part emits the octave whose frequency is twice that 
of the fundamental note or athara shadja given out 
when the whole length vibrates. The frequency of 
the note given out is inversely proportional to the 
length of the vibrating string. 
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Srutr No, 
v 
. 4 ] 
5 
6 Z 
2m 
8 3 
9 
10 4 
11 5 
12 
13 6 
14 
15 7 
16 
17 8 
18 
19 9 
20 
21 10 
22 
1 il 
2 12 
3 
13 
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SYMBOL 
SA 
Ra Ri, 
Ri Ri, 
Ru Ri, 
Re Ri, 
Ga Ga, 
Gi Ga, 
Gu Ga, 
Ge Ga, 
Ma Ma, 
Mi Ma, 
Mu Ma, 
Me Ma, 
PA 
Dha_ Dha, 
Dhi Dha, 
Dhu Dha, 
Dhe Dha, 
Na Ni, 
Ni Ni, 
Nu Ni, 
Ne Ni, 
SA 


TABLE 
NAME 


Suddha Shadja 
Ekasruti Rishabha 
Dwisruti ‘es 


Trisruti or Suddha,, 


Chatusruti - 
Suddha Gandhara 
Sadharana Pa 
Antara ‘ 
ChyutaMadhyama,, 
Suddha Madhyama 
Tivra ‘ 
Prati = 


Chuta Panchama ,, 
Suddha Panchama 
Ekasruti Dhaivata 
Dwisruti 95 


Trisruti or Suddha ,, 


Chatusruti 

Suddha Nishadha 
Kaisiki 55 
Kakali a 


Chuta Shadja 5 
Tara Shadja 


If the string is divided into three equal parts 
and if 2? of the length is sounded the frequency will 


be # times that of the fundamental. 


Similarly if 


3, 4 and § of the string are sounded, notes of frequen- 


cies ¢, 


dja will be given out. 


and £ times that of the fundamental or Sha- 
Experience shows that each of 


these notes with frequency ratios 2, $, 4, 4 and $ 
sounded with shadja form a harmonious combination 
and that the degree of harmony gradually decreases 


in the order. 


Leaving out tara shadja (?) the 


panchama (3) and the madhyama (4) form very good 


harmonious combinations with sa. 


These are the 


Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma relations and are taken as the basis 
of the determination of the 22 srutis, as detailed 


below. 


1, 8, 4, § and $ have been mentioned above. 


’ Chatusruti rishabha 2, in the higher octave is obtained 
- by raising pa(Ziby the panchama interval 3 —(# x $= }). 
to its corresponding note in the lower 
octave we obtain §=(% x4). Thus ~is obtained by the 
Sa-Pa relation starting with pa, Starting with } and 


By reducing 


INTERVAL REMARKS 





256 1 Venkatamakhi, 
243 | 25¢ ) 81 sought to represent 
25 1g \— the 22 srutis by 12 
ba | 1 swaras; SAand PA are 
see : \ »” left out and the other 
a ‘ i twenty srutis are rep- 
} 5 resented by 10 swaras. 
aan \ t each standing for 2 
* i \, srutis. This is the 
aoe. \ 47 notation now adop- 
43 $ \ ted in CarnaticMusic, 
256 ar | ‘i These twelve swaras 
243 | 44 ag ($$)? are numbered in 
49 ; 24 order under V in the 
Ade j first column. They 
oe 1 aati are sounded at the 
\ ee 12 frets of the Vina, 
ae \ $ Be According to some, 
at 5 \ the 2nd and oth frets 
256 at . represent Sudcha ri- 
243, +6 shabha and Dhaivata 
25 2 \ . instead of Dwisruti 
24 | r rishabha & dhaivata, 
256 f #48 ; 
243 \ 2 


raising it by an interval pa, ?], chatusrutl dhaivata, is. 
obtained. Similarly #7=x3= 3} lowered to the 
octave below gives {i (Ga,) and §1x3 = #48 (Ni,). 
Thus Sa-Pa relation yields four more sruti making 
up thus far 9 srutis. Again ma of ma is WP = a x $) Ni 
and /f x $= $4 reduced to the lower octave = $7 (Ga, \. 
Similarly $4x {= 4° (Dha,) and 128x4 reduced by 
g=€48 (Ri,) This makes up 13 srutis. Kakall nishada 
(4°) is panchama of antara gandhara and Dha, (§), 
ma of §. Similarly kalsiki (2) is panchama and Dha, 
(§) is madhyama of Sadharana gandhara. This takes. 
us to 17 srutis, Similarly § x $¢=$°— 19 (Ri), 4° x 4 
= $7 (Ma,), §x$=T8—t$ (Ri,), 22x $=$$ (Ma,). 
This brings us to a1 srutis. The only one to be 
accounted for is #§ = $4 x $ ie ma of £1. £4 is not on. 
the recognised list of srutis and is smaller than the 
lowest note $i (Ri,) 80, to be consistent, Ma, must 
be #§§x4= 43%. But 49% is too odd a fraction and: 
hence $4 was chosen. 
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Some consider $§ as prativadhyama and not 
44. Since ¢§ cannot be fitted into the Sa-Pa or Sa- 
Ma relation (2x 4) being Ga, of Ri,. So it 18 put out 
of the regular order of srutis in table II] and $f is 
preferred. 


Further it is interesting to note that the ten 
srutis from sa to ma when raised by the interval pa 


successively yield the ten srutis, from pa to sa, Of 
the remaining three srutis Ma,, Ma, and Ma,, Ma, 


and Ma, yield Ri and Ri,, ten notes below each of 
them, in the higher octave. Ma, ($7) once again does 
not conform to the rule and forms an exception 
where as }$9%¢ x 3 = $12 i.e,, Ri, of the higher 
octave However 3} has been chosen instead of }4,4¢ as 
stated already. 


Again from table III it is clear that the interval 
between the ekasruti and dwisruti and between 
thrisrut! and chatusrut), for all swaras is $3, called a 
comma. But the interval between dwisrut! and 
thrisruti swaras is 28 slightly higher than §} and 
slightly lower than $58. Whenever there is a change 
from the last sruti of the swara to the first sruti of the 
next swara Sato Ri,, Ri, to Ga,, etc., the interval 
changes by $28 which is the full measure of a quarter 
tone or eka sruti. $3, 24, 328, these three are the 
different quaitcr notes we ccme across. ‘The lowest 
of these, $3 is the pramana sruti mentioned by Bharata 
in connection with the Pa of Madhyama grama, 


The seven original swaras mentioned in table III 
have their origin in the udatta, anudatta and swarita 
varieties of chanting Veda, particularly Sama-Veda. 
These seven notes are distinguished as pure or suddha. 
All other notes or srutis which have their origin in 
popular or secular music, as opposed to vedic or 
religious music, are termed vikruta (strange or 
contaminated.) 


2. Gramas:— These are three in number and 
represent simple scales or modes of music consisting 
of only suddha notes, starting with Ga, Ma, and Sa 
respectively and going down the scale thus— 

(i ) Ga Ri Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma 

(ii ) Ma Ga Ri Sa Ni Dha Pae 

and (111) Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni 

These three are called gandhara, madhyama and 
shadja gramas respectively. ‘Lhe first two are derived 
from vedic music ard the last frcm secular music. 
Gandhara grama being the most ancient was extinct 
even at the time of Bharata. According to Bharata 
Pa in madhayama grama is one pramana sruti lower 
than suddha panchama ard theiefore is Ma, in table 
I1I, a comma lower than Pa. 


_ These gramas must have been the mcdes, reli- 
gious and secular respectively pre-valent among the 
ancient Aryans when they began to live together 
forming gramas or villages, 


The madhyama and shadja gramas can be 
expressed in a convenient and useful form in terms of 
frequency ratios or intervals. 





3 § 
- I, S, $4, $; Go Bo 992 


Madhyema 
aerate is ae Ga Ri Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma 


descending : : ‘ * Tab. 
order of fre. ;Ma, Ga, Ri, Sa Ni, Dha, Ma, Ma, 1 
quency or : ° : ° 
Averohena 4, £%, $2 1, & & 47% & = » 
Krama 


The frequency ratios or intervals of notes in the 
lower octave are half the ratios of corresponding 
notes in the higher octave. So Ma, has an interval 
3x 4 = 2. The other three ratios are similarly 
obtained, 


é 
Madhyama \Ma, Ma, Dha, Ni, Sa Ri, Ga, Ma, 
grama in the 
ascending 
order of fre-, 


quency or 
Arohana- g, 8,2. 9.71, 3%, 4, 4 
Krama 


These ratios are with reference to sataken as unity. 
Fut since the series dces not kegin with sa but with 
Ma (2) it is convenient ard useful to express these 
intervals with reference to Ma, taken as unity ie. by 
making Ma, the adhara sruti. § multiplied by § 
gives unity. Hence to keep the relative values 
unaltered each interval has to be increased one and 
a half times. ‘Thus the series can be written— 


Madhyama grama 
1, 19, 5, 4, 3, §, 3f, 2 — Arohana Krama. 
2, 5°, 5, 8, 4, $, 19, 1 -— Avarohana Krama. 


It is easy to note from table III that for Shadja 
grama we have: 


— for Arohana 


2, 5°, §, 4, 9, 24 p> 1 — >», Avarohana 

It may be that in the grata mcde of singing 
the tunes have been confined either to the ascending 
or descending order of notes of the grama. The 
extension of the range of the time to include both 
arohana and avarchana must have been the next 


stage of development. 


g. Murchanas: The characteristic musical effect 
produced, when the archana ard avarohana of a 
grama are sirg tcgether in succession iscalleda 
averchana. Fach grama can be develored into seven 
diflerent murckanas by successively making each 
one of the seven notes of thc grama, the adhara 
sruti. The musical feeling varies with each such 
variaticn and the ear cen easily distinguish the 
diflerent murchanas. These may be taken as the 
earliest forms of ragas, 





@Nishada in the lowest octave or mandra sthayl jg written thus— Ni-with e dot below; in the middle octave or 
madhya sthayi it is written thus—Ni- without a dot and in the highest octave or tara sthayl as Ni witha dot above. 


This is the notetion adopted. 
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Madhyama grama murchanas 


Arohana Avarohana 

1 Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa .Ri Ga Ma Ma Ga Ri Sa N i Dha Pa Ma 

2 Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa Ni Dha Pa 

3 Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Dha Pa Ma Ga _ Ri Sa N i Dha 
4a Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa _ Dha Ni Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa Ni 

5 Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa DhaNi_ Sa Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa 

6 Ri Ga Ma Pa DhaNi Sa Ri Ri Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri 

7 Ga Ma Pa DhaNi Sa Ri Ga . Ga Ri Sa Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga 











Shadja_ grama murchanas can similarly be 


written down. The first murchana of Madhyama Sa, Ri,, Gay, Ma,,Pa,Dha,,Ni,, Sa 





grama can be written down in terms of frequency See table Ill 
ratios as already explained thus: — All the remaining twelve murchanas can be 
Arohana 1, 49, 4,3, 3, > oy, 2 similarly worked out. In table IV are given all the 
Avarohana 2, 16 5, oe 4p dy Det murchanas thus worked out, seven under each grama. 
All the notes are Suddha swaras except antara Of these four from Madhyama grama and three 
gandhara. ‘The second murchana in aronana krama from the Shadja grama arc marked out thus. These 
can similariy be expressed. form distinct types and the 1eMaining seven are not 
(Pa) Ma, Dha, Ni, Sa Ri, Ga, Ma, (Pa) Ma, of much musical value. ‘These types or scales 
; : ; with Sa as correspond to the melakarthas developed by 
t : : . 
go 8 By 10 eS i” 49 — en Venkathmakhi and in table 1V are given the names 
ae of the ragas which correspond nearest to Venkata- 
> ed 
Salas makhi S ‘melakartha scheme. Any difference in 
9 ¢ 27 8 8 9 o— 20 takenas 1 identity is indicated by a question mark. The 
1 ®B 1 B09 3, Sr Bp i Sr corresponding names of the ancient scales prevalent 
Sruti in countries west of India are also given, 
Table IV Arohana 
Sa rh 
Madhyama grama murchanas : Shadja grama murchanas 
19 &5 4 3 5 16 Hari Kambhoii ? 
) Lo, 8 3, 8, Dy, 2 art Kambhoji : 19 32 4 % 5% 16 K 
Mixo Lydian Scale | D1 2% By 3, 0, 2 haraharapriya ? 
6 3 8 2 
2) I, 8, 5, a6, Bo Br By 2 sent aoe aaa I, Ts, By 53, 3, By By 2 Bhavapriya 
eohan Scale 
9 81 45 B 27 15 . 
3) 1, 1%, $. 4, £8, &, 2°, 2 |, B 84, 82, B, Io, 8, 2 ate Kalyani 
, ian Scale ? 
Ly 9 5 3 of 15 Sankarabharanam 5 8 5 16 eae Pe 
). 1,8, & 3, a 3, eB, 2 Mason Distonie oe | & & €, §, 3, oe, 2 ae Sarin ? 
; 1XO i 
Tonian Scale 10 88 4 49 13868 16 Doria hele eres 
5) 1, i, $8, 4, 49,8 3S, 2 |, 0, 3% Be B% BST, By 2 n scale : 
10+ 27, 83, B27, BS Ge ; 1 38 8 4 64 8. 9 9 Hanumat-todi ? 
6) 1, 38, $ 4 4 8 2,2 Hanumat-todi + iB» 8) 8» £5; Bs Br 
4 1B, Be 3 Br Be Be ; Phrygian Scale ? 
Phrygian Scale ‘ 
7) 4% $*, £%, 2. 2%, 8, 2 Mecha Kalyani ? |S, dS) B> ta, we 2 Sankarabharanam ? 
Lydian scale , Ionian Scale ? 
nm EN BEES TESTE LEIS LEIS EE ROI EERIE LEY IDES AL ATES LEED DOTTIE ELSES DLL EAD neem eaeemeeaen eee cemn men enna eee mia aan aa aan ne a 
The individuality of the murchanas can be gtk go> $8, and g. The corresponding order 
understood better when we consider the sruti in sruti values is 3, 4, 2, 4, 3,2 and 4. It is interesting 
difference between consecutive notes in each to note that the continued product 3 x gx _..., 
grama and how, the sequence, varies from one. = 2 the interval between the first and 
murchana to another. . 
madhyama grama the successive intervals between last notes. Again the sum of sruti values 3 + dese 
eee + 4 = 22, the number in an octave. This is ag 
consecutivef , xX $= 18 fete ; 
notes are 3 {Xen s : $ 6 : it ought to be. 


* Sandhara is higher than antara ganinara in Kalyani, hence ? 
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- -¢ im othe second inuréhana ‘the intervala between: 
Successive notes are #,7°, #, 4°, 1%, and $°. This 
oder can be obtained from that of the first murchana: 
by staxting with .the second and shifting the'first to be 
last... Similarly the order in the third murchana- 
bégins with the third '$, and ends with the second } 
and soon for all other murchanas, It is this varia- 
tion in the sequence of the sruti values between con- 
secutive. notes that produces the variation in the 
musical mode of the murchanas. Development if 
musical values and appreciation depends on the 
intricacy and variety of such variations as these. 


4. Jatis. The number of notes employed in a 
musical variation need not be always seven Certain 
swaras Called grahasweras are found to be best suited 
to begin with and certain others called nyasaswaras 
to end the variation. Again, certain notes called 
amsaswaras are found to cause the best effect in the 
variation i.e, to be the life or jeeva of the'combina- 
tion With the conception of these musical niceties 
grew jatis from murchanas and gramas. Bharata 
mentions eleven jatis evolved out of madhayama- 
grama and seven from shadjagrama. Certain jatis 
are mentioned as best suited to express certain 
emotions or rasas. ‘hese jatis are of three classes (a) 
those containing seven notes, sampurna (b) those con- 
taining Six shadava and (c) those containing only five 
oudava. Bharata mentions certain jatis in which the 
Swaras used are not all suddha but some are vikruta 
swaras. Such jatis are called sadharana vikrutis. 
Many interesting points can be found in Natya-sastra 
where Bharata explains the formation of the different 
jatis. 

I have been stating that gramas are the earliest 
known musical scales and that the earliest and 
simplest times were sung in gramas. It must be, how- 
- ever, mentioned that Matanga and Sarngdeva— 
writers on music that came long after Bharata give 
an entirely difierent interpretation and state that 
grama connotes a group of notes assembled togcther 
just like the members in a family. 


CDOT? EWODS Ky Ge DGS’ H50B Br 
Bee ME OP ETO KoR tse Tre 889 aig ddas d”? 


Such group contains all suddha and vikruta notes 
known and it is not possible sing a tune using a 
jumble of such notes. This interpretation results in 
the couclusion that a grama is not singable. Bharata 
states that Madhymagrama must be sung at the com- 
mencement or mukha of a drama and that shadja 
grama must be sung at the beginning of the second 
part-—-pratimukha. This view of grama is natural and 


practical 
5. Ragas: (a) Janaka-Janya Ragas of Venkata- 
‘makhi. In table III has been explained how 


Venkatamakhi introduced the scheme of twelve 
swaras. In the last but one column of the table 
are given the intervals between the group of 
motes, cach group containg two consecutive notes. 
Nine of the intervals are §$ and only one is #4. 
Each of these ten groups forms a swara and 
along with Sa and Pa they form the twelve swaras of 
Venkatamakhi’s scheme. Of these twelve, two, each 
go under the symbols Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni. One 
wariety of each of these five along with Sa and Pa 


28 
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make«the seven notes of a scale. -It-is possible te: 
form ~72 such distinct scales or melas as shown 
Venkatamakhi, ‘These are called melakarta rage’ ors 
Janaka ragas or sampurna ragas and they contain seven 
swaras inthe scale. By jumping over oneor two, 
swaras within an octave, scales containing only six or 
five notes in an octave are obtained. These are called 
shadava and oudava ragas. These are also called. 
derived or jJanya ragas. Ragas are further be diflereny 
tiated into those that are sampurna or shadava or 
oudava in both arohana and avarohana or in arohana or 
in avarohana only. 


In the ragas considered so far the order of the- 
notes isregular or straight i.e., the frequencies of 
the notes increase or decrcase regularly and progressi- 
vely. Sa,'Ri, Ga is a straight ascent in the scalé 
whereas Sa, Ga, Ri, Ga is not straight and is called 
vakra. It is possible to conceive of many such 
vakra sancharas in the arohana and avarohana of 
raga scales. Such scales are called vakra ragas.. The 
raga system conceived and envolved in the above 
manner is very elaborate and contains innumerable 
ragas, All the possible combinations are however 
not in vogue because of the varying degrecs of musical 
value or ranjakatva or quality. This scheme of 
Venkamakhi’s Janaka Janya ragas is generally followed 
upto the present day. 


(b) Raganga, Upanga, Bhashanga, Kriyanga raga 
system: ‘This system was prevalent about the tenth 
century A. D. Raganga ragas are the same as janaka 
ragas. Upanga ragas are the Janya ragas derived from 
the Ragangas and contain only swaras of the parent 
ragas. For greater musical effect one or two swaras 
foriegn to the parent raga are some times introduced 
and such ragas are called Bhashangas. 


Certain ragas among these three different types 
are prescribed a tradition as suitable or appropriate 
to produce the desired effect in certain krlyas or acts 
of expression of feelings like rendering devotional 
kirtanas, singing in praise of the Gods and narration 
of the heroic deeds of brave men and warriors in 
order to infuse spirit and enthusiasm among the 
populace. Such ragas are called Kriyangas. 


(c) Suddha, Salaga, Sankirna raga system: This 
system or classification was also current about the 
tenth century and is broader than the above (b'. Rag- 
angas and Upangas are termed suddha, Bhashanga us 
stated above contains one or two swaras foriegn to the 
present raga and thus produces the chaya or some 
reasemblance to, another raga and is called, in this 
system, chayalaga or Salaga. If the admixture of 
foriegn swaras is more than a degree such ragas are 
called Sankirna ragas. . 


(d) Ghana, Naya and Desi raga system: Kriyangas 
are ragas used in songs recounting great deeds and 
great themes and are therefore called great ragas or 
ghana ragas. Thyagayya, the great Carnatic musician 
and composer,composed famous kritis called ghana raga 
panchaka in the five ragas Nata, Gaula, Arabhi, Varall 
and Sri. The other five ghana ragas are Kedara, 
Narayanagaula, Ritigaula, Saranganata and Bhaull. 


Naya ragas are thoee that produce five and plea-~ 
sing effects called raktl or nayam or ranjakatwam. 
They are full of delicate touches. Carnatic ragas— 
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ixed up with the tauches or kelag of Hindustani ar- 
tear desea ragas-— like Pharaz, Kamas and Kapi-—. 
ate called Desi ragas, 

This classification came ifto use about the 13th 
century A. D. after the music of India split up into 
the two distinct styles, Hindustani, and Carnatic. 

(ce) Stel, Purusha, Napumsaka ragas : This differen- 
téation is older than the above system and belongs 
ta about the tenth century. This ctassification 
depends on the bhavas or mental pictures produced 
by the ragas. A peculiar connotation defined in 
sanskrit slokas--is evolved for each raga. Some ragas 
are deemed as masculine, some feminine and some 
neither. Purushs and Stri varieties are called ragas 
and raginis respectively. Beautiful paintings illus- 
trating in colours the descriptions in Sanskrit verse of 
the various ragas and raginis have been drawn by the 
Rajaput School of painters and they form an interest- 
ing study. 


(f) Marga-Desi system. This is the oldest classifi- 
cation known Ragas used in sacred music are marga- 
ragas. Ratnakara mentions 264 such ragas and adds 
that they went out of use and that the ragas current 
at the time were all desl-ragas. As a matter of fact 
all the five systems of classification mentioned above 
belong only to desi ragas. Just as gandhara and 
madhyama gramas dwindled out and were absorbed 
by shadja grama, so also were marga ragas absorbed 
into desi ragas. 


Contribution of Andhra tothe Desi system. It 
may be remarked that marga music belonged to the 
Aryans and Desi music to the original inhabitants of 
India called the Anaryas who bclonged to a different 
type of civilisation. As the two races began to live 
together more and more intimately the distinction 
slowly vanished and the marga music gradually lost 


at rn 


it individuality and was absoxbed into the more 
powerful and ever growing secular or popular dest 
music. This transformation and blending is only a» 
phase of the history and progress of civilisation... 
Matanga’s treatise on music—Brihaddesi written 
about the eighth century gives details of the growth 
of the desi ragas by absorption from different Desas- 
and localities. Perhapathe name Brihaddesi signifies 
this growth and swelling up of the des! system. 
Matanga mentions the following tribes from whose 
music desj ragas were appropriated —sa pulfndae 
cambhojas, vangas, kirathas, hahilkas, Andhres and 
dravidas. He mentions that the tunes of these 
tribes which range over only four notes of the 
gamut are not good enough to be recognised 
but makes an exception in the case of dhruvas 
(daruvulu) as being good enough in the exposition 
of the drama. We come across these dhruvas today 
in yakshaganas and Vidhinatakas. These dhruvas are 
mentioned in the prabandhadyaya of treatises on 
music. 


Further, Sangitaratnakara mentions Andhri as 
one of the eleven jatis of madhyama grama. The 
charecteristics of andhri are mentioned and illustrated, 
with proper notation, by a song in praise of Siva. 
Bharata also mentions this Jatl-andhri. 


Raga is the soul of Indian music. Ragalapana is 
the elaborate rendering of abstract music based on 
a particular scale. It is the march of music amidst a 
particular of number notes over a range. of three octav- 
es or sthayls, charecterised and limited by specified 
sancharas in arohana and avarohana using certain 
notes a8 graha, amsa and nyasa swaras and embellished 
by different »gamakas. In short, raga expresses the 
individuality and genius of Indian musical art and 
stands out unique in the world of music. 








~ Gamakas are charecteristic movements of notes which produce a variety of pleasing effects. 
lta i -_ ‘imemmes 4 
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Synthesis of Indian Music 





M R. SASTFRI 


An anxious contemplation of the present state 
of Carnatic Music in this country compels me to 
pa before music Lovers certain thoughts that have 

en pressing upon me from day to day. No art 
that aims at acontinuity of life can afford to be 
static. The law of life, as well as of all art is, 
eternal progression. It must go on from age to age, 
getting fertilized and enriched by fresh creative 
contributions, It has been so all along, both in 
Carnatic and North Indian Music. This feature is 
strikingly prominent in the adventurous European 
Music, 

But for some time now, the life 
of Carnatie Music has come to a 
stand-still, It is in danger of gradual 
deterioration and extinction unless 
the so-called lovers of music come 
forth and re-energise its body and 
soul by fresh creations. Even our 
greatest vidwans are content to re- 
produce what has been taught years 
ago, thinking that thereby they have 
fulfilled their function as true singers. 
It may not be that all of us can be 
creative giants, like Thyagaraja, but 
all of us, in so far as we are gifted 
with the divine spark of intelligence 
and knowledge, can with the aid of 
our real love for this art, contribute 
our humble quota towards the carry- 
ing further, the stream of music to 
greater realms of Ananda. 

But, this contribution can be 
made by adefinite understandingthat, 
though alot was done in the past,, 
much more remains to be done, and 
fresh tributaries can be made to flow 
to widen and deepen the mainstream. 
Even as humanity is developing and 
widening,so music,wich js also human 
as well as divine must come larger and deeper every 
day. Like religion, the genius of music can be sustained 
by the appearance of people who understand the real 
soul of Nada Brahma and bring from its bosom fresh 
combinations of sounds heard and experinced ; and 
these can go to thecreation of new metersand rhythms. 
It is asad mistake to think that the introduction 
of new combinations and structures of sounds, is 
uncarnatic. Orthodox Pundits ban it as interpola- 
tion from outside realms into the heart of pure 
Carnatic Music. Suck critics forget that the Carnatic 
Music in its great days was developing from day to 
ran The arguments of such people may hold good 
only in the days of decadence of Science and art 
of music. But, an art or a science in its youthful 
vigour is never afraid of assimilating and absorbing 
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fresh elemanta of evength from all quartem of tir 
glohe and: developing it into manhood, 

Carnanc music will not ceass to be Carnatic 
Music, the moment the wand of the music createar 
passes aver tha renlm af that art. Carnatic Music 
in 1t8 real sense is gs wide and universal as Vedaatic 
Hinduism. lt makes provision for a perpetual creat- 
ion, and never ceases to be pure Carnatic Music fr 
all that. Creators are not afraid of doing theac 
things. Of course, it demands a deep sense of beauty 
and a perfect mastery of technique. Even as aki! 
of the fingers and depth of the vision 
make the sculptor and the paintas, 
s) algo, mastery of technique and the 
gift of vision are cssential for a 
creative musician. 





A creator in music of the modern 
day, ought to study with sympathy 
and knowledge, the beauties of both 
the Eastern and the Western Musics 
of all types, perceive their beauties 
and absorb them into the soul of 
Carnatic Music. Thus alone can 
come into being, most wonderful, 
fresh creations, ‘lo say that Carnatic 
Music will lose its purity by the fresh 
inflow of power and beauty, is either 
to ariogate to our music absolute 
divine perfection, when there is no 
more 100m for development, or, to 
state that the body and soul of 
Carnatic Music is absolutely dead, 
when it can no longer be energized. 
But, if we acknowledge that in 
however pitiable a state our art is 
thiown we can still with patience and 
love make it as glorious as it was, 
and more glorious still, as there is 
always a room for further creations, 

But, before we take to the task of rehabilitation 
of ow music, we most humbly recognise the several 
conuptions and defects that have .crept into ow 
music. Before a proper tonic is given, the malady 
has to be properly diagnised. I give under different 
heads the suggestions that have struck me. 


(1) Ragalapana 


There isa great difference between the Ragala- 
pana as it obtains in the North, and is prevalent 
amongst us. Pandits in the North rightly carry on 
their Ragalapana absolutely in consonance with the. 
Sastra. Ancient Sastras of music definitely state that. 
“‘Alapti’’ or “ Alapana” in Ragas should begin from 
“ Mandara Sthayi.”” The Pandits of the North whe, 
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they sing the Ragas, bevin from “ Madhya Shadja- 
mam"? and carry on the Prasthara in Mandara Sthayl, 
then in Madhyama S‘hayi, and later in Tara Sthayi 
then with Moorchana Prastharans they sing the Raga 
in Madhya Shadjamam, Because of th's, the beauty 
and the melody of the Raga is never spoiled in 
Northern India In developing the Raga, the Swaras 
of M,ndara Sthayi, upto Panchana. It is in the ex- 
perience of all musicians that when the Raga begin- 
ning from the Mindara Shedjama develops in the way 
of Apanyasa Krama we get the best melody 


When experience teaches as the best ,way, it 
is a wonder how our musicians begin the Raga with 
the Tara Shadjama and carry onthe Prasthara upto 
Tara Panchamam; and the Moorchana Prastharas which 
are to come at the close of the Raga are done 
invariably at the very beginning of it, and thus spend 
out or exhaust ina second the entire beauty and 
sweetness of the Raga. At once, they roll down to 
Mandara Sthayl and there indulge in unmelodious 
Sangatis This type of Raga Prasthara is in sheer 
contradiction to experience as well as Sastra. 


(2) Singing of the Kritl. 


One thing has got to be definitely understood at 
the very start that when singing the kriti, the artist 
should bestow as much attention on the Bhiasha or the 
body of the kriti as onthe music of it The stops 


the bends and the twists must be determined more by 
the language than by the exigencies of music Then 
alone, the Rasa of the kriti will be brought out fully. 
Wherever the Bhava demands, there alone shall be 
the stops. Whereever the word ends, there alone 
shall be the cuts or the bends. If that is not so, the 
audience will be at a loss to follow the meaning and 
the sense of the song sung, and are_ thereby 
deprived of a very vital source of beauty. Unless the 
language used to express Bhava is clearly intoned, 
the feeling of the singer cannot properly be. sensed. 
The capacity to generate Rasa depends as much upon 
the purity of the linguistic intonation as on the 
development and management of the music-aspect 
which is meant toenrich the song. ‘This is especially 
so in the case of vocal musicians. The vocalist: 
cannot afford to neglect the Sahitya. 


It is a pity that in most of the South Indian 
performances we see a pathatic lack of this essential 
phenomenon. ‘The Pundits of Carnatic Music stop 
the kriti either at a place where the talavritta ends 
or where there is a fine swara, but, thereby, they 
don't see how by cutting a word into two inthe 
Sahitya unwarrantedly, they make the song ugly by 
distorting its meaning. ‘hey not only divide the 
words into miserable sections, but interpolate at those 
cut places a long string of Sangatis. 


The argument of those Pandits who indulge in 
these things, that Sahitya is incidental and as such 
unimportant, but, music alone is all important, doubt 
less, is un-tenable. Otherwise why should we take 
up the kritis of Thyagaraj whose pieces are not only 
wonderful music patterns, but embody the spirit of 
his deep devotion to God. The words that he uses 
in the kritis are channels his intense feelings of joy 
through which emotions flow. Of course, Rasa can 
be generated by the simple development of Raga or 
wordless music, but, we are here dealing with the 


compositions of a master-composer and a remarkable 


devotee. ‘We. shall 
certainly be doing 
much injustice to 
Thyagaraja and even 
insulting him, if in 
keeping the purity of 
his music, we distort 
the text of his song. 
I beg to submit that 
musician in the 
the South and all 
others that choose to 
sing Thyagaraja’s kri- 
tis still may take a 
little more pains and 
learn that much of 
Telugu at least so as 
to ensure a proper 
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knowing audience, feeling unhappy over the outrage 
on the body and the soul of the kriti, I feel sure that 
the singer himself will feel a thousand-fold delighted 
if he sings the song with a better knowledge of the 
language. He can then enter not only into the 
Rasa of the Raga or music, but also into the soul of 
the song. 


(3) Manodharma Sangita. 


One point I want to place before you as a 
conviction and a hope of mine. I think, it will be in 
the proper tradition of music to take up a self-contai- 
n¢d Vakya in the kriti or a portion of a Vakya and 
sing it without spoiling either the bhava of the raga 
cr the sense of the text. For this, one must be an 
adept in the Sastra. He alone who is a deep scholar 
in music, and understands the language that can 
properly expound the Manodharma Sangita or Creative 
Music. The Sangatis used for such a development 
must be in consonance with the Sangatis in the 
kireanas or the Kshetragjnna Padams. The habit of 
singing Sangatis in akararupa which follow the group 
of swaras based on dance metres and jatis of Muraja, 
must be completely given up. Manipulation of 
mathematical precision is not what is primary in 
creation of Sangatis. They must be capable of fully 
expressing the Raga kalas generating Rasa. 


(4) Swarakalpana. 


The swaras have got to be sung in accordance 
with the Varnalankara. The Raga-Kalas must be 
imherent and imbedded in the Swaras. Datu swaras 
ought not to be profusely used in Sampoorna Ragas, 
Vakra Ragas and Desya Ragas. They have to be used 
as per Prayogantara. Far example, in ‘Todi Raga’ 
the Raga Kalas are not spoiled by the use of G.D.M., 
MN.D., N.D.N., D.R.N.D., D.G.R.N., but by the 
use of P.S.S., P.G.G., R.D.D., R.N.M., G.R.D. 
The Ragakalas cannot at all be brought out. Simi- 
larly, Jantas and Jat! Bhedas can be given up, like, 
S.R.G., R.G.M, G.M.P., G.R.S.N.D., R.S.N.D.P 
S.N.D.P.M., etc. 


We may also avoid such swaras as parrissanidha’ 
rrissanidha, dharissanidha, risanidhapa, swaras which 
are insaccordance with the Kolipimpu Jatis of the 
Mridanga, like taddhictakita, dhittakita, ctadhictakita, 
tadhinginatom, Sastras say that music or Gana 
is the Purusha. Instruments such as the drum 
are compared to the female servants and are 
utilised to render different acts of service 
to the Purusha. So, the Swara Pampakas which are 
in accordance with the Murja jati are not fit for use, 
being Rasa heena. Such swaras can be treated as 
aman in woman’s garb. It is a pity that the 
measures in the Natya and the Jatis of muraja have 
become thc Swara Pampakas of the musicians. 


Swara kalpana in Swara rupa may be used in the 
Pallavi but not kriti. 


°) 


(5) Swara Rendering in the Kriti 


It is an observed feature that the Swaraksharas 
are similar to the Sahityaksharas and are an obstacle 


‘with all aspects of life are a_ great 


to the Sahitya. This mingling of-the Swaraksharas 
with the Sahitya results in Rasabhasa. So, if the swara 
that is made in the kriti assumes akara rupa by be- 
coming the raga, it harmoniously merges in tho 
sahitya of the kritl and gives rakti. So, it is the best 
thing to keep the kalpana swaras used in the end 
along with the kriti in akara rupa. 


(6) The Old Ragas 


The singing ofa few selected sets, of old ragas 
repeatedly by different artists in different perform- 
ance tire out the audience becoming incapable of 
evoking a fresh interest and fresh enthusiasm. This 
seems to be the reason why most of the South Indian 
Music Fans turn their ear either to the Hindustani 
or Western Music, which as apparently new to them. 
More so is another sad result: their imitating and 
singing the light, hybrid cinema tunes. 


(7) The New Ragas 


We have at present in use about 1200 ragas, 
Only in about 200 of these ragas, gitas, and kirtanas 
are composed. The Vidwans, however sing only 
about 50 ragas. It is a pity that scholars who are 
adepts both in science and art of music are few and 
far between. Even these great vidwans are not in 
a position to sing all those ragas in which the 
prominent kirtnas and Gitas are composed. Thus, 
we see that there is a gradual decrease in the 
number of Ragas and the consequent absence of 
variety and the inevitable consequence: of intolerable 
monotony. The sastras say that there are in Carna- 
tic Music 34848 ragas which are according to Suddha 
Prayoga. Ofcourse, we should remove the Ragas 
that are victims to Punarukti dosha. Apart from 
these there are a lot of Vakra Ragas etc. 


Thus, though the range of Ragas in Carnatic 
Music is sO wide and variegated, it is a pity that 
only a limited number are in prevalence. So, it is 
up to us, the Scholars and lovers of music, that the 
many-sided iuterest and beauty of Carnatic Music 
is shown to the public by bringing into currency the 
old hidden Ragas, appealing to new joy of the 
audience. We have got to create names for all the 
excavated ragas and create compositions expounding 
them. It is only in that way that we can secure real 
love and respect “for Carnatic Music from the 
public. 


(8) New Compositions 


There are no light compositions in the Carnatic 
Music to enable people at large to follow and sing at 
pleasure in light mood. Such compositions dealing 
necessity. 
Also fresh and great compositions in new Ragas 
eught to be made for the use of Vidwans. Such 
Vaggeyakarakas of real merit are only few in number 
in our country. It is necessary that we should extend 
the ‘utmost patronage to them to keep up their 
creative fire undimmed. 
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(9) Synthesis of Music. 


The urge of the present age in all departments 
of life and art is the synthesis. No more narrow 
vision, no more compartmental system for anybody. 
The essence of Hinduism is also a grand synthesis. 
Carnatic Music, as I have stated earlier, should 
courageously accept the inflow of fresh and new 
creations drawn from the European, the North Indian 
or any type of music, its beauty and purity tested on 





the anvil of sastra, and the ear capable of taking the 
Rasa. Adaptations can be made either .in part or im 
toto from other systems of music and incorporated: 
into Carnatic Music. Thus alone can we really hope 
fora healthy, long, luminous life for our Music. 
I pray that Goddes of all Muses, Maha Saraswati may 
endow us with the vision of new symphonies new 
creations, courage, strength of mind and heart to- 
transmit them in practice to millions of fellow: 
countrymen. 


The Antiquity of 
some Musical Instrument 


BY 


Prof. P. SAMBAMURTY 


Of the percussion instruments, the Jalatarang 
enjoys the status of a primary instrument in Indian 
concerts. Performances on this instrument are given 
to the accompaniment of the violin and the mridan- 
gam. This instrument is of oriental origin, Metallic 
cups were originally used, and they were later substi- 
tuted by porcelain cups. Since we learn from Chinese 
sources that porcelain cups of a sonorous character 
were made about the roth century A. D., it is certain 
that the use of porcelain cups for Jalatarang must be 
put to a date later than the roth century. It is said 
that Alexander the Great took from India a few 
musicians. At one of the state banquets given by 
him in Greece, after his victorious return from the 
Eastern Campaign, one of these Indian musicians 
performed on the falatarang. The superb perform- 
ance of this musician earned for him the praises of 
one and all present at the banquet. 


The Jalatarang, literally meaning ‘ water waves,’ 
is referred to as the Udaka Vadyam (water instrument) 
in early literature. Playing on this instrument is 
included amongst the chatush-shasht! Kalas—i. e., the 
sixtyfour arts. The Kama sutra of Vatsayana refers to it. 


The instrument consists of a series of porcelain 
cups of distinct sonorousness arranged in a semi- 
circle in front of the performer. The cups are 
arranged from left to right in the increasing order of 

itch. The pitch of the note emitted by acup is 
inversely proportional to its size, weight and amount 
-of water in it. Bigger cups give notes of lesser pitch 
and smaller cups notes of higher pitch. The beauti- 
ful, bright, charming and lustrous cups when 
arranged and tuned present a beautiful sight. The 
instrument is played by striking the cups at their 
wlms with two thin bamboo sticks. If the floor upon 
which the performer has to sit and perform, happens, 
to be of granite or other hard substance, a semi- 
circular layer of sand of about 3/4 inch thickness is 
prepared beforehand and the cups are placed upon 
‘this layer, The sandy layer is covered by a carpet or 
‘Other suitable spreading. 


The tuning of the cups generally takes a long 
‘time sometimes 15 to 30 minutes, The performers on 
-this instrument have therefore to arrive sufficiently 
‘arly to tune the cups accurately and begin the 
performance in time. The cups needed for playing 
he required scale or raga are placed in the front ‘row 
and the remaining cups in the back row. When 
there is a change of ie the requisite cup or cups: 
from the back row are transferred to the front row 
and the unwanted cups are moved te the back, 


Thus the jalatarang is in a sense, an Ekaraga mete 
vina wherein only one scale and its derivatives can 
be played at any one time, without changing the 
position of one or more frets. When bhashanga ragas 
have to be played, the particular cups in the outer 
ring which give the anya swaras are struck. If a 
sampurna raga is to be played, the number of cups in 
the front row will be I6, representative of the notes 
from the mandra sthayi madhyama, to the tara sthayi 
panchama. If a shadava or audava raga is to be 
played, the number of cups in the front row will be 
proportionately less, At the conclusion of every 
performance the cups are emptied and carefully 
wiped off with a dry cloth and kept back in a 
special box or case. 


The water in the cups serves a four-fold purpose ; 


I. Its weight gives a certain stability to the 
cups and prevents the smaller ones especially 
from toppling over. 

2. It enables the performer to adjust the pitch 
accurately by the removal or addition of 
water, 

3. It helps in giving a sustained note, 

4. It helps in the production of gamakas. 


One method of producing grace is to strike the 
cup and the water meniscus simultaneously—the tip 
of the stick just grazing the watery surface. 


The other and a more dexterous method of 
producing gamaka is by holding a small wooden 
sphere provided with a handle in the left hand and 
after striking the concerned cup with the stick held 
in the right hand, to plunge the wooden sphere into 
the cup thus set in vibration and lift it, and repeat 
this process rapidly a number of times. The depth to 
which the sphere has to be dipped, the speed of the 
execution and the number of times the process has 
to be repeated depend on the nature of the gamaka 
and the extent of its shake. Ofcourse gamakas of 
this type can be produced only in slow speed alspanas, 
Since the Kampita gamaka is an oscillation of 
sound between two pitches, the effect of the above 
process is to artificially increase and decrease 
the water level resulting in the desired grace. The 
arohana gamaka and a sequence of phrases in the 
arohana krama, are played by running the right hand 
stick from left to right, rapidly over the edges of the 
concerned cups. The avarohana gamaka and a 
sequence of phrases in the avarohana krama are like- 
wise played by running the left hand stick from righe 
to left rapidly over the edges of the concerned cups. 
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This polyphonous instrument has its merits and 
limitations. Scales employing quarter-tones can be 
layed on it. It has a characteristic tone colour. 
ery high speed is possible. Madhyama kata kritis, 
murchanas and other pieces in quick time shine well 
on this instrument. Performers on this instrument 
develop a high degree of sruti gnanam. It is a fine 
instrument in the Indian Orchestra and _ its tremolo 
effects especially are very enjoyable. Ragalapanas 
within certain limitations canbe performed on this 
instrument. 


This is an instrument useful from the pedagogical 
point of view as well, children can handle this instru- 
ment and they can easily learn to appreciate differ- 
ences in pitch. They also get to know something of 
the pitch relationships of notes. This instrument can 
be used in the percussion band in elementary schools. 
In the higher classes, the principle underlying the 
derivation of new scales by the process of modal shift 
of tonic can be illustrated with this instrument. The 
necessity for the slight sharpening or flattening of a 
mote or notes in the resultant scales can also be 
explained. 


Next tothe flute, the jalatarang is the cheapest 
concert instrument that one can afford to possess, 
Since falatarang sets are not sold in the market, the 
sclection of a set is generally an irksome job and 
requires a lot of patience. A person who wants to 
select a set for the concert pitch of G would do well 
to select cups which in their empty condition will 
give notes for the pitch of A. The recurring expendi- 
ture involved in maiataining a jalatarang set is almost 
negligible. Occasionally acup or two may break, 
and these have to be replaced by other cups giving 
notes of equal pitch and like timbre. 


PANCHAMUKHA VADYAM 


The Panchamukha Vadyam or the fivefaced drum 
is one of the interesting instruments belonging to the 
group of membranophones, It has hoary traditions 
and is found in those big shrines in South India 
where the Presiding Deity happens to be Tyagaraja, 
It is referred to asthe Kudamuzha in Tamil Hitera- 
ture. It has a prominent place in the performances 
of the sarva vadyam (literally all instruments) i. ¢. a 
set of instruments played in a particular sequence on 
the occasion of important temple rituals. One can 
still hear the panchamukha vadyam in the famous 


shrines at Tiruvarur and Tiruthuraippundi in South . 


India. Para shivas are the privileged class of people 
who are entitled to perform on it, There is a deacen- 
dant of Tamblyappan (a disciple of the great compo- 
#er Muthuswamy Dikshitar) now in the Tiruvarur 
temple playing finely on this instrument. This 
instrument is played solo and also in conjunction 
‘with the suddhe maddalam. 


The Panchamukhe Vadyam isa large drum and 
is mounted on a apecial stand or on a four-wheeled 
carriage. The shell is of bronze and the five faces 
are covered by the skin of a milch cow. Sometimes 
ghe. deer skin is used. From the top of the shell 


emerge five hollow cylinders and their open ends 
are covered with skin. The diameter of the 
central face is larger than that of the peripheral 
faces atid naturally its pitch is lowest compared to 
those of the other faces. The pitch of different 
heads can be adjusted by tightening or loosening the 
squeeze of the skin at the region of the neck below 
the rim. The instrument is played with both the 
hands, The performer plays on the different heads 
successively. Sometimes two faces are played upon 
Simultaneously. The drum heads are all on the 
same level. The timbre of the sounds produced 
on this instrument resembles that of the tabla 
tarang. 


Since this multi-faced instrument has a commor 
resenating chamber it presents an interesting subject 
for study from the scientific point of view. ‘The 
notes given by the five heads belong to one octave, 
Assuming the central face to give the fundamental, 
note the notes given by the other heads are either 
the Samvadis or anuvadis of the fundamental. When 
one face is struck the other four faces also vibrate 
the nearer faces vibrating more than _ the- 
farthest face, When the central face is struck the 
vibrations are equal on all the four peripheral faces, 
All these can be visually seen by sprinkling particles 
of sand over the faces not played upon. 


The Panchamukha vadyam at Tiruvarur which is 
the pride of the Temple, measures 4 feet 9 inches in 
its circumference, The diameter of the central face is 
9 inches. The diameters of the peripheral faces 
are 7 1/4, 71/8, 7 and 63/4 inches. The five 
faces are named after the five faces of Siva 
Sadyojatam, Isanam, Tatpurusham, Aghoram and. 
Vamadevam, 


BHUJANGA SVARAM 


The Bhujanga svaram or the magudi is an ancient. 
instrument and is depicted in Temple Sculptures, It 
is the snake-charmer's instrument, and is the earliest 
example of a compound wind instrument. A fine 
sculpture ofa snake-charmer playing on this instru-- 
ment and snakes dancing before him is seen in the 
Amman mantapam in the Temple at Tirukalukundram. 
The combined effect of the sounds given by the 
drone-pipe or the sruti nadi and the tune-pipe 
(chanter) or the svara nadi is pleasing. 


The nagaswaram of the South is not seen in the 
Temple sculptures nor is it mentioned in the Kaml- 
kagamam. It is probable that the name nagasvaram 
was given tothis instrument because its timbre 
resembled in a way that of the bhujanga svaram. It 
may be noted in passing that in the ais Desa, the 
word nagasvara denotes only the snake-charmer’s 
instrument and not the open air instrument of the 
south the latter instrument being called sanai. The 
Telugu work Kridabhiramam (C. 1490) refers to ehe 
snake-charmer’s instrument as nagasaram and also us 
nagasvaram. 
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STHIRA VEENA 


Sthira Vina, (literally, fixed vina i, ¢. mounted, o« 
fixed onto a place, as opposed tq the Chara vina 
which is the portable concert instrument, and capable 
of being carried from place to place), is the ancient 
Vina of the harp-type, which was tuned and kept in 
position on the banks of rivers, The currentsjof wind 
set these strings in vibration and the combined effect 
of the musical notes emanating from the open strings 


was said to give spiritual delight to the Maharishis 
who were performing penances in the neighbourhood. 
It is certain that the notes emanating from the 
strings bore either the samvadi or harmonic relation- 
ships to the fundamental. Since the strings were of 
different lengths, it is:possible that the seven strings 
were tuned to the notes; mandra shadja madhya shadja, 
madhya panchama, tara shadja, tara antara gandhara, 
tara pahchama and the ati tara sthay! shadja. 





Origin of Raga 


SHRIPAD BANDOPADHYAYA 


The music of different nations differ from each 
other due to the taste and likings of the inhabitants 
of the country, but the fact cannot be denied that the 
common effect of music or the notes of a particular 
tune, melody or air are almost the same. 


Laymen are mostly either not familiar with the 
various types of music that are sung or played in the 
different parts of the country or they cannot follow 
and understand it due to their ignorance. ‘The majo- 
rity among the professionals and amateurs as well, 
having the prejudices and superstitions misguide its 
followers and lead them to confusion, - 


The voice is prior to the instrument. This is 
prima facie so probable that it can hardly be said to 
meed of proof, It is implied in the statement of 
Aristoxenus, that the natural laws of harmony cannot 
be deduced from instruments. Music has always 
been effected by the changes that have taken the 
place in the country from time to time. Yet the 
fundamental principles are still almost the same as 
they were a century before. The attention of the 
scholars of music i8 drawn to the fact that the 
problem of the system of classification of Ragas need 
a detailed study and research. 


The general opinion among the majority of the 
musicians, Hindus and Muslims both alike is that the 
Ragas and Raginis are created by Gods and God- 
dessess. It is difficult to say definitely how far they 
are correct in their statement which is more or less 
based upon the fanciful ideas of the authors of 
Puranas and Upa-puranas. It is found in the Hindu 
mythology that the different aspects of life and 
learning are associated with different sages, so it is 
quite natural that the mythologists might have nomi- 
nated some certain sage to the art of music according 
to their own fancy. 


History is the only weak spot in Indian literature 
and specially of music. It is in fact non-existant, 
The lack of historical sense is so characteristic that 
the chronological order of the art and science of 
music is darkened by the shadow of this defect, 
Whatever information is available now-a-days i8 only 
through the Sanskrit works by the various authors of 
different times and places. 


In acquiring a general knowledge of the history 
of any branch of learning it is considered to be the 
best and easiest way to start from the very beginning 
which may help the readers to form a chronological 
idea of the subject proper. It is evident that vocal 
music had already gone beyond the primitive stage, 
may be concluded from the method of chanting of 
‘Sama-Veda, which goes back to the Indo-Iranian age. 
These hymns of the Rik and Sama Vedas are the 
earliest examples we have of words set to music in 


short, chanting of Vedas was prevalent in India even 

from 2400 B. C. to the first century of our Christian 

era. Proper references regarding this can be gathered 

ee Vedas, Samhicas, Upanishads, Puranas and Upa. 
uranas. 


A very important early work in which the theory 
of Indian music and mainly the art of dancing is 
lucidly discussed and explained is the “Natya 
Shastra’? commonly known as the Bharata Mata by 
the sage Bharata Muni, who is supposed to be the 
founder of the present system of Indian music. Some 
historians assign it to the first century while others to 
a later period cither to the fourth or to the sixth 
century. It is worthy to note here that in this oldest 
musical treatise, the word Raga appears hardly at 
all; and no special adhyaya is devoted to it. 


Bharata classifies under two scales (Gramas) the 
Shadja and Madhyama Gramas eighteen Jatis in ail. 


ala Gal WA TSA: VATA: | 
Mala aay Aa aA HAT A112 MI 
— Wea. (TE 22) 
This was supported by Dattila and Matanga muni of a 
later period. 
MANA AA Ala AACA | 
Yara fea sete: 11221 
—afreq. 


Mention of Grama Raga had been made by 
Matanga in his Bruhaddeshi. But it should be noted 
here that the present Ragas are entirely different 
from that of the Grama Ragas of Matangamuni. He 
is also of the opinion that the Jatis generate the 
Grama Ragas with the use of predominating or Amsa 
note. He regards Ragas as one of the seven classes 
of Jatis current in his own time. 


sre Be Teed Wat: FATIMA 
TAA SAsa:, Aral Tawa 


Tiga | «= — eget (TE 44) 


Bruhaddeshi is a very important landmark 
chronologically in the history of Ragas. It was 
Matanga who first introduced the word Raga in the 
literature of music and that Raga now-a-days is 
supposed to be the life of Indian Music, 


SAAN AMAR AT FA: | 
WHS BAF; HAR TUT: APL AAT NR Colt 
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MUTHU SWAMI DIXITAR 
Famous Music Composer and one of the Trinities of South Indian Musicians 
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Galaxy of Famous Sout 


PURANDAR DOSS 
Saint and Author of Dasargelu, Pillari Geetas and Father of Karnatic Music 
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PALLADAM SANJiVA RAO 
Famous Flutist of South India 
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MABA VAIDYANATH IYER 
Composer and Songster of a high order 
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of Travancore State, 
Royal composer and Patron of Letters and Music (1618-47) 
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Scholars Vidwan, and Crtic of Music 
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That is the composition of attractive notes with 
‘beautiful and illuminating graces is known as “Raga” 
He regards Ragas as one of the seven classes of Jatis 
‘Current in his own time. This work stands between 
the Natya-Shastra by Bharat muni and Sangeet 
Makaranda by Narada, that is some time between 
the 4th and 7th century. 


Sangeet Makaranda by Narada, is another impor- 
tant text on the theory on Indian music, that comes 
next to the Bruhaddeshi of Matanga. It is believed 
that the author Narada--not exactly the same 
Narada muni mention of whom is very frequently 
found in Puranas, lived between the 7th and IIth 
centuries. He for the first time gives us a detailed 
account and classifies Ragasinto masculine, feminine 
and neuter Ragas. He divides the Ragas into three 


groups. viz, 1. YhRF Had: Ragas which have 
quivering throughout, or Had Was: 2. aaaAfuar: 
Ragas which have partial quivering and 3. *4- 


fade: Ragas which are absolutely free from 


quivering. Later works do not mention these 
divisions. He also enumerates fifty-seven Ragas in 
all and classifies them into three different types 
mamely twenty masculine, twenty-four feminine and 
thirteen neuter Ragas. But the author did not treat 
the origin and basis of the Raga, Ragini and neuter 
Ragas. 


Another important treatise on music is Sangeet 
Ratnakar by Saranga Deva i210 A.D. Although the 
author followed the foot-steps of his predecessors 
and accepted the principles of masculine, feminine 
and neuter Ragas still he included many more new 
things in his text. He has enumerated 264 Ragas 
under the scales which had been accepted by all the 
previous scholars. He classified the Ragas into two 
main heads namely, six Ragas masculine, thirty 
Raginis or feminine Ragas, generally known as the 
wives or Bharyas of the former ones. After having 
assigned six Ragas, he made a beautiful selection of 
Raginis for his six Ragas; though it was absolutely 
fanciful yet he did not hesitate to put five Raginis 
under each masculine Raga, Sarnga Deva did not 
mention the principle or the basis on which he had 
accepted the Ragas, Raginis and also the number he 
had definitely mentioned in his work. It is more 
interesting to know that the author of Sangeet Darpana 
and Sangeet Ratnavall of a later period supported the 
system laid down by ‘Saranga Dava without any 
disagreement in this connection. The author of 
those two books have either followed him blindly or 
borrowed every material from his work. So these 
two books do not stand in need of any minute 
observation. 


A common opinion of almost all the scholars of 
music of the day is that during the past twelve 
hundred years (ist century to 12th century) an 
altogether different type of music was current *in 
Northern India. If the basic principles of the 
‘material gathered from the various works mentioned 
above be compared with those of the present day 
music, then it can be safely asserted that all the 
ancient authors have started from nada or sound then 
accepted the Shrutis or microtonal interval of sound, 
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from the shrutis sudhha and vikrita swaras have been 
taken, that is sharp and flat notes were accepted and 
lastly the swaras all sudhha and vikrita are taken into 
Grama, and this Grama was supposed to be the source 
of all Jatis which were later on changed into Ragas. 
Taking all these things into consideration it can be 
concluded that the Ragas have been derived chiefly 
from the ancient Jati Gayana, poetic works and lastly 
the scientific compositions of the geniuses of different 
times. 


Sir William Jones a great scholar of music both 
of the East and West says that “ Every branch of 
knowledge inthis country has been embellished by 
peptical fables; and the inventive talents of the 
Greeks never suggested a more charming allegory 
than the lovely families of the six Ragas, named in 
the order of seasons above exhibited, Bhairavi, Malava, 
Shri Raga, Hindola, Deepak and Megha; each of 
whom is a genius, or demi God, wedded to five 
Raginis or Nymphs, the father of eight little genii, 
called his Putras, or sons; the fancy of Shakespeare 
and the pencil of Albano might have been finely 
employed in giving speech and form to this assemb!- 
age of new aerial beings, who people the fairy land 
of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindoo poets 
and painters lost the advantage, with which so beauti- 
ful a subject presented them. 


It seems probable, that the author of the Ragas 
and Raginis, having composed a certain number of 
tunes, resolved to form some sort of fable in which he 
might introduce them all in a regular series. To this 
purpose, he pretended that there were six Ragas, or a 
species of divinity, who, presided over as many 
peculiar tunes or melodies, and that each of them had, 
agreeably to Hanuman five or as Kallinath says, six 
wives who also presided each one over her tune, 
Thus having arbitrarily and according to his fancy 
distributed his compositions among them, he gave the 
names of those pretended divinities to the tunes. 


It is also probable that the Putras and Bharyas are 
not the same compositions of the same but some 
subsequent genius, who apprehending that their 
number would be greatly increased by this additional 
acquisition, or dreading an innovation in the number 
established by long usage might not be well received, 
or that some time or other it might cause a rejection 
of the supernumerary tunes as not genuine, contrived 
the story that the Ragas and Raginis had begotten 
children, 


SHIVA MATA 


Srx Racas: 
1, Shree Raga. 2, Basanta. 3. Panchama, 
4, Megha. 5. Bhairava. 6. Brihannata. 


THIRTY 8x RAGINIS: 

1. Shree Raga:—Malavi, Tribani, Gouri, Kedari, 
Madhumadhabi, Pahadika., 

2. Basanta Raga ;—Desi, Debagiri Barathi, Todi 
Lalita, Hindol. 

‘3, Panchama: Bebhas, Bhoopali, Karnat, Bada- 

hamsika, Malabi, Patamanjari. 

4. Megha Raga:—Mallar, Sorath, Saveri, Kau- 
sika, Gandhari. Harashringar. 
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5. Bhairava :—Bhairavi, Gurjari, Ramkari, 
Gunakari, Bengali, Saindhabi. 
6. Brihannata:—Kamodi,  Abhiri, Natika; 


Kalyani, Sarangi, Nata Hambir. 


HANUMAN MATA 


Six RaGas: 

1. Bhairava. 2, Kausika 3. Hindol. 4. Deepak. 
5. Shree Raga. 6. Megh. 
Tuirty RaGInIs : 

1, Bhairava Raga: —Madmadi, Bhairavi, Bengali, 
Batathi, Saindhavi. 

2. Kausika Raga :—Todi, Khambhabati, Gouri, 
Gunakri, Kukubha. 

3. Hindol Raga :--Belabali, Ramkari, -Deshak, 
Patamanjari, Lalita. 

4. Deepak Raga:-Kedari, Kannada, Desi, Kamodi, 
Natika. 

5 Shree Raga :—Basanti, Malabi, Malashree, 
Dhannasika, Asaberi. 

6 Megha Raga :—Mallari, Deshkari. Bhoopali, 
Gurjari, Tank. 


RAGARNAVA MATA 


Srxx Raaas : 


1. Bhairava. 2. Panchama. 3. Nata. 4. Mallar. 
5. Goud Malab, 6. Deshakhaya. 
Tuirty RAaInis: 

1. Bhairava Raga :—Bengali, Gunakiri, Madhya- 
madi, Basant, Dhanashree. 


2. Panchama Raga:—Lalita, 
Baradi, Ramkriti. 


Gurjari, Desi, 


3g. Nata Raga:—Natta Narayana, Gandhar, 
Salag, Kedar, Karnatak, 
4. Mallar Raga:—Hindol, Tribeni, Andhali, 


Gouri, Patahamsika. 

5. Goud Malab:—Megh, Mallari, Malkauns, 
Patamanjari, Asaberi. 

6. Deshakhaya:—Bhoopali, Kudiya, Kamodi, 
Natika, Belabali. 

The Mahomedans as a ruling nation came in 
contact with the people of India for the first time in 
the 11th century, and since then a change has been 


worked into the music system of the country. The 
mahomedans did not encourage the theory of the art, 
but they patronized practical musicians and were 
themselves instrumental in composing and intro- 
ducing several styles of songs or devising new forms 
of musical instruments, It is related by Mahomedan 
historians of the period, that when Dacca was 
invaded by Allauddin in 1294 and the conquest of 
the South India was completed in 1310 by his Mogul 
general, Malik Kafer, music was in such a flourish- 
ing condition, that all the musicians and their Hindu 
preceptors were taken with the armies, and settled 
in the North. The celebrated Persian poet and 
musician Amir Khosru came to India during the rule 
of Allauddin and is reported to have given the name 
of Sitar to the Tritantri Vina of the classic days and. 
to have divided the Ragas into twelve Mokams 
which were subsequently subdivided by other 
Mahomedan musicians into 24 Sabhas and 48 Guswos. 
Raja Man, who ruled in Gwalior (1485-1516) was a 
great lover of music, It issaid that he brought the 
Dhrupad style of song to the present state and that 
he composed several songs in this style. Sooltan 
Hoosain Shurque introduced the style of song known 
as Kheyal. 


The art of music reached its climax during the 
reign of the Moguls mainly under the patronage and. 
royal support of the great Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), 
During this long period of about five hundred years 
many new Ragas which were chiefly borrowed from. 
the music of Persia, Arabia and Mesopotamia and 
were introduced in our Indian music. Even now 
many slight changes have been made by the experts 
of the day in the practical side of this art. It is. 
enough to say here that the artists and specially the 
musicians had to please the audience and mainly 
their patrons and supporters who never cared much 
for the purity of Ragas but wanted only to be 
pleased and charmed with the sweet concord of 
musical notes and words of the songs of different 
types. Therefore the artists had to undertake the 
responsibility of changing some notes or by adding 
new notes ina particular Raga for pleasing their 
masters and listeners. The Ragas specially Yaman, 
Zilaph, Bhaker, Sajagiri, Saraparda, Miya-ki-todi, 
Miya-ki-Maller, Darabari Kanara and Miya-ki- 
Saranga etc., are the bright examples of the Ragas 
that had been changed during the reign of the differ- 
ent dynasties in medieval India, ! 





Some Thoughts on Indian 
nstrumental Music 


H. H MAHARANA VIJAYADEVJI 


No serious student of music can afford to 
everlook the infinitely rich distinction of the musical 
heritage of India. Its traditions extend to the 
remote ppc They have acquired the mythological 
cast and character of centuries of almost unperturbed 
evolution. Intheory and practice India’s musical 
heritage naturally illustrates certain traits that have 
marked its philosophic, social and cultural outlook. 
A systematic or scientific comprehensive examination 
of that heritage would be obviously beyond the scope 
and purpose of this article. 


Besides, it should be remembered that the science 
of sound is not synonymous with the science of 
music. And, music is more than the mechanical 
execution of “scientifc” rules, laws and regulations. 
It is, essentially, creative, more than merely the 
science of sound. This is not to under-estimate its 
scientific, its grammatic structure. It is only to help, 
to distinguish clearly, the different functions of the 
grammar, idiom and accent of the language of 
music. 


Science of Sound and Music 


The science of sound as the basis, of the science 
of music, has not yet the universal stage where it 
can bring the musical heritage of the world to 
scientific tests and deductions which can lead to the 
enunciation of laws illustrated by the historical 
evolution of the music of the world and applicable to 
its present manifestations and future advancement the 
world over, It has not done so yet. But it can and 
will do so, particularly to meet the incessant demands 
of the talkies, the radio'and gramophone. 


Modern contrasts In music, East and West 


In the meantime, there are hardly any aspects of 
international culture so apparently irreconciled as 
the musical heritage of, shall one say, the East and 
the West. 
systems of the East and the West has a history cover- 
ing a period of nearly three hundred years, Before 
that period there were, in both Eastern and Western 
music, parallel developments or rather analogies. 
Since that time however, Western music proceeded to 
standardise tuning, counterpoint harmony, orchestra- 
tion, choral singing. Voice and instrument through 
the rebellious genius of great music artists changed 
rapidly and intensely their character and scope, 


BY 


The present contrast between the musical >>" 


MOHANDEVJI 
The songs and the instruments 


In India the song is still supreme, individual and, 
within its set pattern, improvised. The instrument 
accompanies only in the sense that it duplicated, as it 
were, or shadows the song or melody. Consequently, 
despite their distinct character and structure the 
Indian musical instruments have remained more or 
less as background suppprt or rather controller of the 
pitch of the improvising ‘“ Ustad.”’ The musical 
instruments have therefore received not as great 
attention as they legitimately claim from exponents 
of Indian music. And, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out, research in instrumental music has not yet begun 
even to be thought of. 


The popularity of the harmonium has been, 
for example, deplored rightly. Its dominant, loud, 
gar ishness is transparently unsuitable for the present 
practice of Indian songs and the current traditions 
and objectives of Indian music. But the reasons 
that have made ofthe harmonium such a common 
vogue in India has not been analysed as carefully and 
impartially as they should have been. 


Present-day demands 


The demands of music in present-day India are 
growing both in their range and scope. The modern 
stage concerts, socials or the talkies, for example 
made for massive appeal demand greater volume and 
subtle appeal than those easily obtainable from the 
Indian musical instruments generally employed for 
‘accompaniment’ and designed for the restricted 
needs of what one might describe as chamber or 
drawing room music, 


The antiquated and elaborate methods of 
instruction in music, uncongenial to the requirements 
of a restless age, seemed to force the choice and 
popularity of the harmonium. It was the easy way 
out. Perhaps, it has been as dangerous as it has been 
easy. 


The three alternatives 


The threefold alternative for those who think of 
the present and future of Indian music have been 
modification of the existing Indian musical 
instruments, invention of new musical instryments or 
finally modification or adaptation of the musical ins- 
truments known to the West. 
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I have tried to minimise the evils of the 
harmonium on the lines of the last alternative. For, 
until we abolish the harmonium entirely and 
substitute it by using the musical instruments, the 
present-day musical demands render imoerative, we 
can only theorise negatively. Academic discussions, 
pious deploring, will not remove the harmonium 
from our midst It is active practicable research, 
however imperfect and in the beginning even 
mistaken in some measures, that would enable us to 
reach the requisite substitute 


Tentative approach to Solution 


1 have, the:cfore, endeavoured to introduce in 
the “Shruti Harmonium” I have designed the 
quarter-tones not availbale in the harmonium in 
general use but necessary for an  approriate 
rendering of the Indian melodies, 


In thus modifying and bringing its present chro- 
matic scale newer tothe 1equirements peculiar to 
the Indian mclodics by the introduction and addition 
of the quartertones, I have also aimed at minimising 





DWARAM VENKATASWAMI NAIDU 
The unrivalled mas'er of violin. He strings to such 
matchless movement, ‘he audience are 
transpotred to a world of Carnatic 
Music. The Andhres are 
proud of him. 


the bleak, bald, loudness of harmonium in vogue and 
preserving the volume almost indispensable for the 
modern screen, stage and musical concerts and per- 
formances in large halls and for massive gatherings. 


I have also endeavoured a new musical instru- 
ment called the ‘ Kacha-Tarang’ being an arrange- 
ment of tuned glass pieces on the basis of the ‘ Tubo- 
phone.’ It resembles an Indian instrument ‘ Jala- 
Tarang ° and is meant as its substitute. The ‘ Kacha- 
Tarang’ has the quality without the inconvenient 
tuning and handling which ‘Jaia-Tarang’ implies. 
I believe that ‘ Kacha-Tarang’ will be a more useful 
part for the Indian Orchestra, that is in the making. 
It has a distinction which could be easily recognised 
in an Orchestra. 


Perhaps, the advancement of Scientific research 
or the invention of new Indian musical instruments 
may improve upon or even substitute the present 
tentative experiment. But it is not advisable to rest 
satisfied with academic discussions. We must start, 
however, imperfectly with practical experiments. 
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Indian Music: A Comparative Study 


B. RAMACHANDRA RAO, B.A., B.L. 


Great men of vision who have realised the fun- 
damental varieties of life, have already proclaimed 
to us On many an occasion, that the world is full of 
music and harmony ; that the musical laws govern 
the entire world and living objects. 


Generally little children skip and dance to the 
tune of Sanai, band and other musical instruments. 
But when they hear that Scottish bag-pipe they 
weep and shed tears. If they are trained to hear 
these instrumental melodies they would form certain 
definite ideas in their minds by hearing continued 
and repeated expression of sounds. No doubt sweet 
sound will be pleasing to the ear; Talagnana is inher- 
ent in every one, though there may be exceptions to 
these here and there. But high class musical expe- 
rience cannot be had -without proper training. 
The untrained ear cannot generally appreciate the 
intricate beauties of Art. In the same way European 
Music cannot be pleasing to the layman’s ear, but 
will appear to be a jargon or jumble of sounds dis- 
cordant. A cultivation of the Science and art of 
music is equally necessary along with the study of 
other subjects like politics, economics and other 
social sciences and arts, 


Musicians are always gifted beings. They are 
born great with a genius and a flaire about themsel- 
ves. They do not become great by mere practice. 


The musician fills in the wonderful role of serv- 
ing the struggling humanity. He sweetens and beau- 
tifies the lives of many and gives them harmony and 
peace. He is indeed a welcome guest who sheds a 
serene splendour and simplicity over the hearts of 
men who brings them nearer to each other and makes 
them feel that they are after all not strange fighting 
cocks but fellow-brethren-sons of the same father. 
It is given to the lot of the choicest few to play their 
distinguished and noble parts and to discharge their 
duties with dignity and ability and not to 
tune theiy songs tothe jingling of coins of filthy lucre, 
Master musicians like Jayadeva, Tansen and Tyaga- 
raja and others fought life’s battles successfully un- 
hampered by the stress and toil of the common 
man, sang away: their immortal songs in deep 
devotion and made music rich. We must always 
bow to them for all that they have done to us. 


Music in India has occupied a dignified position 
in the span of human life and has a divine purpose 
too to fulfil. It has been serving them in good stead 
since the Vedic times when the Hymns of Sama Gana 
were being chanted. The Aryan Music is the music 
of Indostan which the Aryans brought with them as 
their heritage and wherever they set their foot 
they spread it as a specimen of their culture and 
civilisation. Their music is vibrant with rich emotion 
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and deep religious fervour. It is completely dissolved 
in the Andhra Sruti and has got a wonderful tonic 
effect on the ears of man and has got a great appeal 
to the heart of humanity. 


We have the wonderful feature of the Raga- 
Ragini Sich nte of the Indian Music. A _ parti- 
cular Raga or Sabdavisesha is capable of producing 
a particular effect and has got its own pictorial 
representation formed before our very eyes. A 
repitition of them and the similitude of sounds and 
pictures produced simultaneously have the effect of 
combining them as the inevitable cause and effect. In 
this way, Ragaand Raginis have been typified into art- 
shapes and models. Whenever those forms have 
been meditated upon their formed distinct images 
and ideas used to haunt them with their memories. 
This is the greatness and glory of our ancients who 
have immortalised airy musical ideas into permanent 
models of flesh and blood. 


In early days of Music in India, there existed 
probably one school of music, concurrently one 
school of thought prevailed though here and there 
the music was tempered by parochial airs and 
touches and one text of Ratnakara reigned supreme 
as tha Lakshana Grandha. But gradually in North 
India grew up several schools of thought whereas _ in 
the South one type of systematised music developed 
known as the Carnatic for the Andhras, the Keralas, 
the Tamilians and the Canarese. 


The Carnatic Music has its own peculiar beau- 
ties, graces and melodies. It has its own distinct 
style of Ragalakshana. Kriti Sangeeta and other feau- 
tures. We have the great Musical Trinity who crea- 
ted wonderful art models and permanently enriched 
the musical literature of the South India. They 
paved the way to an elaborate systems of Ragalapana, 
Kritis, Kritens and several other modes of music and 
art expressions. It was really the Golden Era of the 
South Indian Music, when those giants flourished 
and flooded the country with the new song tunes full 
of feeling, fervour and imagination as such it is 
almost impossible to find parallels to them. 


Though the Carnatic and Hindustani Schools 
have been treated differently during the modern Era, 
we find on a close observation that there is one fun- 
damental unity underlying both. Each is great in 
its Own way and is complimentary to the other and 
fulfils its specific purpose. Each would reveal the 
mind, art, and the genius of the votaries of 
these two systems and each contributed to the world- 
wide popularity of Indian Music. Though both may 
appear different outwardly, their mental mechanism 
serves the same purpose of exhibiting the true Orien- 
tal frame-.work of artistic and musical eminence. 
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The Hindustani Music is highly emotional and 
melodious in that, as long as we hear it we forget 
ourselves and are completely carried away by its all- 
absorbing melody and the harmony of the Sruti. 
While in the carnatic music we are alive to the sweet 
sensibilities, because particular attention is paid only 
to the swara aspect and not so much to the Sruti. 


In point of effect also the difference is varying 
in degree. Hindustani Music is melodious even from 
the very outset, but not in the case of carnatic music. 
One needs time to get into form and create Rekti. 
We do not loose ourselves much we will be keenly 
alive to the display of pyro-technics and intellectual 
feats. 


The carnatic music has for its object the 
creation of joy or Ananda through Swaras, Sancharas, 
Layachitras and other media than through pure 
melody. Hence there is a wider field for creative art 
and art-expression, 


That art expression of carnatic music 18 80 
more swayed by calculation, cold reasoning and caus- 
tic wit, than a free play of warm imagination, feel- 
ing and rasa of the Hindustani Music. 


While the one is proud of its virile intellec- 
ctualism, masculine vigour and rich ornamentation, 
the other is full of subtle sweet melodic graces, 

In the carnatic music, the Laya aspect some- 
times takes up the more important role and subordi- 
nates every thing else dominating the entire field, 
And we sce that quite a maze of Tala intricacies are 
displayed along with Swara manipulations, But in 
Hindustani Music. Laya is only natural and flows like 
an undercurrent giving life to the song. 





We do not have voice culture as an essen- 
tial part of their training in the carnatic musicians. 
Only the gifted singer flourishes, while many artists 
suffer from the lack of a good cultured voice and 
could give us only truncated music, The Hindustani 
Musicians have got a superior advantage in that they 
know it best how to mould their voice to suit the 
song and can freely express themselves out. 


In the singing of Ragas, one has the freedom 
to mix up several other Ragas along with it in Hin- 
dustani Music only in Tumris which are equivalent 
to Javalis and Padas in Telugu. In carnatic music 
it is admissible in Bhashanga Ragas, 


Thus while the carnatic music is highly in- 
tellectual and has a wider variety, rich with artistic 
grace and workmanship, the Hindustani Music is full 
of emotidn, Rasa or-is intensively imaginative and full 
of Divine fervour. We have more of the quinte- 
ssence of the music in it than the outward form. It 
would be more appropriate to point out that the 
difference between the two schools is something like 
the difference between the Karma Yoga and that of 
the great Upanishads. 


Thus we find that both the Hindustani and Car- 
natic systems of music have been great in their own 
way. There are certain savants who have a true per- 
spective of both and who are desirous of bringing 
about an amalgamation of both the systems. 


I hope that freqnent conventions of the learned 
and best scholars of music will be helpful to the 
noble task of promoting the glories of united Indian 
Music, 


Indian Church Music 


A. JOTHI 


As regards church music, we as laymen should try 
ag far as possible to help the ‘choir and clergy, for it is 
music which is “The Food of Life’. The Organist is 
indeed a Minister of music and he deserves every 
co-operation from the clergy and laity. He is highly 
handicapped if the pastor and laity do not appreciate 
his efforts or ifthe parents neglect to send the chor- 
isters to attend the Divine Services or the Choir 
practices regularly and in good time. However 
talented a chorister may be, it is an accepted fact by 
authoritative church musical directors that, without 
sufficient practice, the Divine Service cannot be 
Divine. Most of the organs in our churches are out 
of tune or in disorder. There is no use blaming the 
choir and the congregation for the discordant singing 
the net result being that the sensitiveness of one’s 
musical perception and appreciation gradually deter- 
iorates. 


There is, I fear, a tendency for church music to 
deteriorate due to the indifference of the pastors and 
also the laity. 


In the early stages of christianity in India, the 
missionaries taught the singing of western hymns for 
Divine worship. Subsequently they realised that 
western hymns did not fit in well with Indian ideas 
of worship. Hence, Indian lyrics were added on to 
church-singing. 


At present, neither European nor Indian music 
in Tamil Churches is renderd satisfactorily. Also 
hackneyed Cinema and street tunes are introduced into 
the Church. Needless to say, it is the duty of the 
Organist, Laity and Clergy to guard against such 
introductions. 


We should all remember that the Churches and 
Temples were the bith places of education and cul- 
ture,......... eeustetee Even to this day we find in Indian 
Temples the art of singing Thevaram, Thirupugal, 
Nagasuram playing, and Bharatha natyam being in 
practice for religious acts. The Popes and Monks 
when they were in need of Choristers, selected boys 
for the purpose and found the necessity to teach the 
boys to read and write. Hence they started the first 
school and made the boys read and sing Psalms and 
Hymns. The present generations owe much to the 
early Churches. In due course they felt the need of 
fresh music and did not hesitate to obtain the coope- 
ration of the laity,—musicians such as Guideo of 
Arezzo (995-1050), Palestrina [1525-1594], Merbecke 
[1523-1585] etc. 

Guideo de Arezzo was famous as a reformer of 
‘musical notation and vocal instruction. He became a 
‘monk inthe monastery of Pomposa (Benedictine), 
mear Ferrara. His superior musical understanding 
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aroused the jealousy of the Brethren, and also of the 
Abbot, He left the monastery and became a wan- 
derer, disseminating his new ideas at various places, 
finally repairing to the Benedictine monastery of 
Atezzo. His fame eventually arrested the attention 
of Pope John XIX, who called him to Rome, in order 
that his novel system of teaching might be known to 
His Holiness, Guideo considerably developed the 
staff, and introduced a system of solemization, from 
which are derived the syllables used to-day by 
adherents of the tonic sol-fa system of teaching music. 


Palestrina Giovanni one of the greatest of all art 
composers of the polyphonic school of music, was 
born in Palestrina, near Rome, about 1525. He was 
appointed Director of sacred music at the Vatican 
in 1551 —an office he held till his death (except for 
the period 1555-71). All Palestrina’s numerous com- 
positions are in the domain of church music His 
most famous work, the Missa Papx Marcelli, was 
composed as a justification of the introduction of 
polyphonic music into the church service, Thirty- 
three volumes of his compositions are published, 
These include over 250 motets, 45 hymns, 68 offertories 
g2 masses, 17 litanies, 35 magnificats, etc. 


Merbecke John was first layclerk, and afterwards 
Organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. His early 
and middle life was full of startling incidents He 
was found guilty of heresy, and sentenced to the 
stake, at which, but for the favour of Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, he would have suffered. His best work 
is the Book of Common Prayer Noted, an’ adaptation 
of plain chant to the first liturgy of Edward VI. 


Similarly, we Indian Christians must take a 
special interest in church music. 1! may also suggest 
a conference of QOnganists, Choirmasters, Musical 
directors and Choristers for raising the standard of 
Tamil church music. 


There is no better advice than that of John 
Wesley in his directions to singers quoted by Sir 
Walford Davis, Cheif musician of Buckingham Palace, 
in his “Music and Worship’. He had Choir singers 
in mind, but most of his advice applies equally well 
to congregations 


r ‘Sing All......... Let not aslight degree of 
weakness or weariness hinder you, If it is a cross to 
you, take it up, and you will find it a blessing, ’’ 


2, ‘* Sing Lustily and with a good courage.’’ 


“Beware of singing as if you are half deed, 
or half asleep, but lift up your voice with strength. 
Be no more afraid of your voice now, nor more 
ashamed of its being heard, than when you sing the 
song of Satan.” 
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3. Sing Modestly...... strive to unite your voices 
together so as to make one clear melodious sound.” 


4. “Sing in Time.,...... and take care not to sing 
too slow, This drawling wag naturally steals on all 
who are lazy; and it is high time to drive it from 
among us, and sing all our tunes just as quick as we 
did at first. °’ 


“ Above all, sing Spiritually. Have an eye to 
God in every word you sing. ...,..attend strictly to 
the sense of what you sing, and see that your heart 
is not carried away with the sound, but offered to 
God continually. (John Wesley )”’ 


I shall refer to certain duties of parents in bring- 
ing up their children and fitting them for entry into 
life for they are the future builders of India. There 
were days when parents gloated over the idea of their 
children being able to speak ‘English,’ to take up 
teachers’, catechists’ or priests’ work or the post of a 
miserable clerk, in the judicial or Revenue Depart- 
ment. Now, the days of job hunting are past and it 
is incumbent on every parent to see that his children 
have self reliance, that they interest themselves in 


various fine arts; and it Is his duty to disillusion them 
of the idea that the end and aim of education is the 
chance of getting the loaves and fishes of office. 


The duty of the parents should be : 


(a) to prepare the children to be the future citi- 
zens of the country. 


(b) to prepare them to be good christians, by 
sending them to Church, Sunday Schools, Choir 
practices, and Musical lessons. 


(c) to’see that they are true to their own selves; 
that they respect the elders and are loyal to those 
who are in authority over them; that they have self- 
reliance and are free from “slavish mentality.” 


(d) ‘and above all’ to cultivate, to see things with. 
a seeing eye and to hear with a hearing ear, in order 
to develop the power of observation and perception 
to acquire original idea and individualism in thought 
word, and deed. 


“Let your light so shine before men that they may 


see your good works and glorify your Father which Is In: 
heaven.” 


Music 


PRANLAL DEVKARAN NANJEE, J.P. 


God has bestowed Music upon us a gift together 
with its manifold blessings. Like a true friend, it 
enhances our happiness and curtails our sorrows, It 
pleases and soothes both the rich and the poor, men 
and women, and casts and creeds without distinction. 


Our Indian saints such as Soordas, Kabir, Nar- 
simh Mehta, Mirabai, Tukaram— to mention but a 
few— have immortalised music by composing their 
never-to-be-forgotten prayer-melodies. The sage 
Narada has always been described as accompanied 
with his Veena which helped him achieve commu- 
nion with the Supreme Being. Music has also been 


associated: with our Gods and Goddesses and also the 
Hindu Trinity, the Creator, the Preserver and the 
Destroyer. ‘ Brahmanand” the Creator's musical 
hum, pervades the Universe. The very mention of 
Sree Krishna’s flute fills the heart of Vaishnavas with 
rapture. God Shankara with his ‘Damaru’ has been 
famed and “ Natataj ”’, the king of dancers, Saras- 
wati, the Goddess of Learning, is never pictured 
without her Veena, the symbol of Music. 


Such has been the illustrious background in: 
ancient India for Music. But, unfortunately, music 
since then lost its footing from its high pedestal and: 
came to be mentioned along with things which were 
considered low. From this unenviable position, 
selfless workers in the cause of music have after years 
of strenuous labour succeeded in extricating it. In 
this connection, names of ee the late Pan- 
dits Vishnu Digambar and Bhatka come to my 
mind. To Pandit Vishnu Digambar we are indebted’ 
for giving us the Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya and: 
men like Professors Deodhar, Patwardhan, Narayan 
Vyas, Pandit Narayan Khare (who was associated 
with Mahatma Gandhi] and Pandit Onkarnath, 
whose names are household words among lovers of 
Indian Music. They have all been his pupils, 
Pandit Bhatkande laboured hard for years in the 
cause of music. I remember asa boy to have pur- 
Chased a series of ‘ Lakshana Geet Sangraha’ which 
he published and which was printed at the Bombay 
Samachar Press, This was the first time I saw Indian 
Music being written with notations. To such selfless. 
workers as these we are indebted for making Indian, 

Music again so popular and accessible to orders. 
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DAINTINE 





The Hindu School of Painting 


VOLA CHATTERJEE 


“Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst 
not leave. 

Thy song, nor never can those trees be bare ; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal - yet do not 

grieve : 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair 


(Keats.) 


| “ 


This is how the poet proclaims in his masterly 
“way the limitations of the pictorial and plastic arts. 
The painting on the ‘ Grecian Urn”’ suggests certain 
incidents, but the movements of the figures there 
have been arrested. Painting could go thus far and no 
further. All fine arts have their origin in the desire 
of man to represent what he sees, hears, or feels. 
The poet does so by means of words, the musician by 
rhythm and agreeable sounds, the painter and the 
sculptor by colour and form. It is in the manner 
and extent of their respective representations that 
they differ from one another. The poet alone by 
means of his words expresses the idea of motion, or 
an abstract conception, which expression is beyond 
the power of the painter and sculptor with his colour 
and form. 


But what are words really ? Are they not mere 
names of things which can only suggest some objects 
before our minds ? They are powerless to bring the 
objects, their forms, configurations, their colour and 
relative position before our eyes or our senses. It is 
here that painting and sculpture have peculiar advant- 
ages over poetry and they appeal more to the popula- 
tion at large; and this is why in ancient India, manual 
art played such an important part in the education of 
the multitude of plain men.’ 


As in ancient Egypt and Greece, painting in 
ancient India originally accompanied sculpture and 
architecture in the decoration of the temples or places 
of worship. The Hindu artists of old busied them- 
selves with realistic productions ; while idealism or 
supernaturalism very rarely: affected their method. 
They are bent upon bringing the proportion of the 
figure to perfection. ' The fresco-paintings on the 
- walls of Ajanta, or the carved figure of “ Parvati’ on 
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the turretwall of the Bhubaneswar temple in Orissa, 
testify to the skill the Hindu artists acquired in those 
days of old. These are not the works of limbs and 
Figures merely but of the soul; and they express the 
neces and living perception of good and great human 
souls. 


The few specimens of the old Hindu Painting still 
extant bear testimony to the adepts efforts to paint 
naturally, in other words, to produce realistic art. 
Nagnajit, a great pioneer in the Hindu art movement, 
Fifteen centuries ago, wrote a lot of works on art, but 
most of his compositions are lost, and buried in 
oblivion. 


Since the beginning of the 20th century, Hindu 
art has been undergoing a great change, and it is very 
difficult to speak of the tendencies of the present day. 
The appreciation which is very often accorded to the 
prolific Indian pictures from the hands of the so-called 
Romantics is a proof that a reaction has already set in 
against realism in favour of idealism. The problem 
now confronts the Indian art is whether it is going to 
discard altogether its original and peculiar characteristic, 
namely realism, combined with a taste for a truthful 
adherence to natural forms and effects, as in pre- 
Raphaelitism. 


Some maintain that Hindu art flourished on the 
basis of idealism or supernaturalism, and in support of 
their contention refer to some old representations 
of the Hindu deities, e. g., the elephant-headed 
“Ganesha,” the “ Shiva “’ adorned with the moon on 
his fore-head, the “ Kali “ with her protruding tonque. 
But they forget that the old artist had to perform 
several functions; he was a painter, but also a moraliser 
or a preacher, and sometimes an educator. In these 
apparently antic representations, the artist’s aim is not 
to express his aesthetic emotions in such a way as to 
arouse pleasurable feelings in the beholder, but to 
explain and illustrate by conventional symbols, the 
sacred mysteries of Hindu religion, veiled in allegory. 

Again, the familiar rainbow-rings, painted in the 
ceilings of the old Buddhist monasteries, suggest some- 
thing more than the crude attempts of the painter to 
paint naturally. Here also the artist has a different 
mission to fulfil. Here he is demonstrating the pro- 
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position that to get a secondary or tertiary colour, 
mixing may be done in the spectator’s eye than in the 
painter's palette. Juxtaposed touches of pure colours 
at acertain distance are made to fuse in the eye of 
the beholder and to produce the effect of the tint 
desired. 

In these circumstances, the peculiar character of 
the Hindu painting is to be traced not in each and 
every specimen extant, but in those works only where 
the aim of the artist is to convey sense of pleasure to 
the beholder by the harmony of proportion, colour, 
and ornamentation. And what Elphinstone once said 


with reference to indigenous literature, applies with: 
equal force to-day to the cultivation mi the Hindu» 
painting. “At no time,” said he, “ could | wish that 
the purely Hindu part of the course should be totally 
abandoned. lt would surely be a preposterous way of 
adding to the intellectual treasures of a nation, to 
begin by destruction of its indigenous literature ; and | 
cannot but think that the future attainments of the 
Indians will be increased in extent, as well as in variety, 
by being, as it were, engrafted on their own previous 
knowledge and imbued with their own original and 
peculiar character.’ 





The New Trend in 
Sculpture and Painting 


ASIT K. HALDAR, Ff.R5s.4., (London) 


The art of Sculpture/ and Painting developed 
long with human progress. We an trace the 
development of the primitive urge for beauty since 
the advent of man. In the sphere of cultural 
activity dogmas, prejudices or any fixed ideas have 
got no place. Thus we find a variegated evolution 
of art in the cultural evolution of the race. It was 
the analytical criticism of the nineteenth century 
that gave rise to modern art. This also shows the 
indebtedness of art to literature however consciously 
it would try to remove it from its fold. 


It was Earnest Grosse who in 1894 First became 
hostile to the Graeco-Roman tradition and wanted to 
see that art should seek its sources in other human 
discoveries which artists hitherto shelved as pure 
science and devoid of significance. With the spread 
of general knowledge in the twentieth century some 
of the artists of Europe were not satisfied with 
their pictorial or sculptural composition with the help 
of models according to the orthodox academical 
fashion. They began to think of other subjects of 
human experience and realize them again through the 
medium of their art expression (both in sculpture and 
painting). Thus the modern artists’ logical and 
philosophical outlook could be accounted for in their 
surrealist art which may not be pleasing to the eye 
or general intellect. Anthropology, Geology, Bio- 
logy’ which so long were never incorporated into the 
art of painting and sculpture became new fields for 
exploration of the modern school. It is obvious 
that the “aestheticians” cannot approve of _ this 


change but it was bound to come as the trend of 
ideality and freedom demanded this novel outlook in 
art. The old order could not thrive as it held fast 
to traditional repetition of reelistic formula and thus 
stagnation occurred in European art. The literary 
fineness caused the sccial order of the day to 
appreciate all that looked “pretty” and gave a: 
pleasant sensation. The modernists left that literary 
grandness and prettiness and adopted the philosophy 
which also is the essence of all literature. The new 
school followed the psychological interpretation of 
art rather than the extreme pleasure of creation.. 
Even in the classical doctrine the artists felt that 
“the most beautiful forms have something about 
them like weakness, minuteness or imperfection but 
it is not every eye that perceives these blemishes’. 
They knowingly mistook fineness and prettiness for 
aesthetic refinement. This is the reason why early 
artists and art-critics of Europe could not appreciate 
the Fine Art of the Oriental countries. lt was 
looked upon as strange or bizarre since it did not 
follow their canons of beauty. In the earlier days 
Whitsler, Turner, Manet, Pisarro, Monet were very much 
influenced by Japanese art specially that of Hiroshige 
and Hokasai. But they too overlooked the true 
significance and uniqueness of Oriental art. This 
also accounts for the conspicuous absence of the 
treatment of Oriental art in early European literature 
on World art history. Cezainne simply recorded the- 
dictum of the Oriental artists by saying “| have not 
tried to reproduce nature but represented it.” Art 
would bring out what is beyond the surface value in: 
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nature or the human feelings evoked by nature. 
Many of the Post-Impressionists consciously studied 
Negro sculptures. They went straight to the original 
primitive sources for their inspiration rather than to 
Oriental art which had its individualistic ideals not 
akin to their own. For music also the modern 
composers went to the Negro Jingo and Jazz rather 
than to any music of Asiatic origin. 

Changes in thé form of art also indicate the 
changes of social order and structure. Socially 
conscious painting also came to being through the 
American artist George Grosz who was bitterly 
satiric and powerful. Cubism was discovered in 
Spain, Futurism in Italy, Synchronism in America 
Impressionism originated in France and experiments 
were also made in England by Turner and Constable. 
The early Impressionist school was led by Cezanne, 
Renoir, Manet, Monet, Ganguin and Van Gogh. 
Cubism removed the slavery of the artists to imitate 
nature .and created a new sensation to bring about 
three dimentional effect of the plastic form sacrific-° 
ing the resemblance of objects. The Cube is the 
only material object which if drawn geometrically 
could produce the three dimentional effect ona flat 
picture. The geometrical sense which came along 
with cubism gave birth to mechanical sensibility in 
modern art. Modern western civilization and machine- 
driven industry to-day are full of power, speed and 
precision. The artists too have begun to find ex- 
pression through mechanical inventions. They have 
begun to create abstract dynamic forms in their 
paintings and sculptures. Dadaism and Sur-realism 
are the latest cults whose artist-priests were Picasso, 
Albert Gleizes, Francis Piccabia, Jean Metzinger and 
- Alfred Kubin to mention only a few exponents. The 
aim of these schools seems to be to develop the 
inner vision without the help of the objective or 
symbolical outlook. Accarding to a Western art. 
critic ‘‘ They have a child-like pre-logical vision the 
same delight of the innocent eye.” Even the physi- 
cist’s philosophy has no place which has got subjec- 
tive appeal and can be classed as ‘Literary’ art. 
Modern art is therefore an empirical research which 
might terminate in a drastic change in outlook in the 
near future. The artists perceive intuitive awareness 
and an unconscious identification of form rather then 
the true interpretation of it. In other words, they 
Follow the psychological definttion of the object and 
not its outer appearance by imitation. 

Sculpture expresses rhythm in self—contained 
plastic forms. “lt requires colourful surroundings for 
producing chiaroscure effect. It can be felt as 
mobile and dynamic as any other ' art provided it is 
seen in proper light. The change of daylight makes 
it look different at different times of the day. 
Modern artists never forget their material in their 


sculptural work. They preserve the texture of the 
marole, sand-stone or any material that they use and 
try to give effect to gravity ard weight of the 
material in their works. Even the scientific analysis 
of the materials is not ignored. Henry Moore’s 
“Two Ferms’ is a good example of such a 
scientific art product. The stone in which 
he wrought has become itself an expression for his 
sculpture. The passionless mass of the plastic 
quality has been shown consciously. The equilibrium 
of the mass effect is also one of the qualities sought 
by the artist in sculpture. It was Rodin who broke 
the traditional bondage in sculpture with the result 
that his works were adversely criticised. His statue 
of Balzac was publicly denounced by the academi- 
cians. It became a standing joke amongst the artists 
to say that “ You polish the bony parts of your sculp- 
tural work and you become Rodin.” Epstein worked 
out primeval expression and found logical ground for 
it in pre-historic and Negroid art. Subsequently, 
Mestrovic, Henry Moore, Pablo Picasso, Hans Arp’ 
Jacques Lipschitz, Albert Giacometti, Barbara 
Hep-worth revolutionized sculptural work by their ultra- 
modern expression. Logically they established biolo- 
gical evolution from embryonic existence to full- 
fledged animal nature. They thus tried to catch the 
primordial forces of nature and their development in 
their work. A modern writer supporting _ this 
movement said that “ The virtue of a plant is in its 
seed: its form is implicit in its first shoot. We can 
learn more of the essential nature of art from its 
earleist manifestations in primitive man and in children 
than from its intellectual elaboration in great periods 
of culture.” In art it is an attempt of psychological 
reversion of the cultured man to primitivity. 


The problem of Oriental or Indian art is quite 
different as it diverged fundamentally from the 
classical Western theory of representation. Modern 
art in Europe is against any pleasing effect in 
composition and consequently gives the idea of a 
rebellion and sometimes eccentricity. A wave of 
modern art penetrated India through the Poet Tagore’s 
paintings which he started late in life after he had 
frequently visited Europe. He caught the trend of 
German master Kuben and developed it in his own 
way making it more rigid and austere in technique. 
Kuben’s painting “ The Symbol” gives the idea to 
what extent Tagore was influenced by him and his 
series of paintings on pseudo-pre-historic animals also 
inspired Tagore to depict them. Lastly | would like 
to warn the art students of our country not to imitate 
blindly the modern art of the West just because it 
produces novel sensations. They should instead study 
and understand the underlying meaning of such change 
which may not be beneficial to our art. 


Canons of Chinese Pictorial Art 


O. C GANGOLY 


During the last few years the Art of China has 
received high appreciation in the West and valuable 
collections of Masterpieces of Chinese painting and 
sculpture have filled the Museums of Europe and 
America as representing a new form of aesthetic 
expression hitherto unknown to the horizons limited 
by the conceptions and conventions of the Renaissance 
Schools of Painting in Europe. Chinoiserie and all 
sorts of Chinese nick-nacks,and Chinese porcelain have 
been familiar in Europe in their unequalled combi. 
nation of form and colour, design and superb 
craftsmanship in decorative values, but when the 
western connoisseurs were confronted with the 
Masterpieces of Chinese Painting, they had at First 
considerable difficulty in appraising the quality of the 
highest achievement of the chinese Brush, owing to 
_ their unknown and misunderstood conventions and 
technique. “Do you ask me to believe’’ asked the 
Western Critic, that in that faded brown thing, 
where the colours must always have been dull, and 
where half the design is indicated by a few strokes 

_and dashes, you see something comparable to our 
Finest European Art ? The drawing is not even correct; 
there is no attempt at perspective ; and the landscape 
really bears only the very slightest resemblance to 
nature. Are you the victim of some strange halluci- 
nation, or are you merely testing our sense of 
humour ?”’ This is the manner in which the learned 
Pundits and critics of Western Art recorded their 


reactions to their first contact with Chinese 
Pictorial Art. In the meantime, the sensitive 
Amateur as distinguished from the orthodox 


critic, intuitively recorded his vote in favour of 
Chinese Painting as new and, hitherto, untasted 
Beauties spelled out in novel forms of technique and 
startlingly original forms of pictorial conventions. As 
a tule, it is the true connoisseur’s intuitive admiration 
of merits of Exotic Art, which establishes its reputa- 
tion on the pedestal of understanding, leaving the 
bewilderred critic to limp behind with his perverse 
and prejudiced understandings to adjust his old views 
to the new aesthetic experience, in awkward gestures. 
In England, Anderson, Giles, and in France, Paleologue 
and Cernuschi were the first pioneers of this new 
cult of Pictorial Beauty, who preached the cause of 
the merits of this new ways of Pictorialism and built 
up distinguished collections of typical Masterpieces 
which are now the pride of the British and Louvre 


Museums. In the wake of the connoisseur’s apprecia- 
tion followed scholarly researches into the, Philosophy 
and the Canons of this new type of Art based upon 
other conventions, inspired by other ideals, and using 
other media of interpretation than those founded on 


Greaco-Roman and Italian conceptions and standards of 
Art. In order to seek the validity of this new system 
of aesthetics a preliminary training was necessary to 
develop an understanding, in Chinese Pictures, a 
quality of restraint which carries elimination of the 
superfluous almost to the vanishing point, which largely 


dispenses with modelling and chiaroscuro and uses a 
perspective that is not European and employs con- 
ventions to which the western critics were un- 
accustomed. It became necessary, therefore, to seek 
in the Chinese Philosophy of Art, and its canons and 
aesthetic creeds the fundamental principles on the basis 
of which the Chinese Artists have habitually recorded 
their visions. And in Raphael Petrucci, a French 
Scholar, and in Arther Waley, an English Chinologue, 


Western scholarships found two profound investiga- 
tors of the Chinese point of view in Art. Against the 
back-ground of the thoughts of Confucius and of 
Las-tze,—the philosophy of Chinese Art grew up with 
a profound perception of the Secrets of Nature. 


Nature, from the first, meant to these world famous 
Chinese philosophers a vast symbolism behind which 
the working of a universal spirit could be dimly 
perceived, Natural phenomena were but the appeare 
ances concealing reality: the soul of things must be 
sought beneath. It is indeed surprising to find 
how abstract metaphysical notions have dominated the 


whole history of Chinese Painting extending over a 
period of thousand years. The fundamental doctrine is 
based on the perception of the consonance or the 
Rhythm of Life. ‘’ The consonance or rhythm of the 
spirit is the creative element whence the movement of 
life springs. Its perennial flow is only a tangible 
manifestation of that rhythm which fills immensity. 


The harmonious movement of the spirit engenders the 
perpetunl motion of things: they are the consequence 
of its action ; they would vanish into nothingness if it 
were to be arrested. The painter, then, must before 
all else perceive, amid the movement of external form, 
the rhythm of the spirit, the cosmic principle expressed 


by outer form: behind appearance he must seize the 
sense of universal Being.” (Raphael Petrucci). 
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Though the famous six canons of pictorial Art 
“appear to have been formulated and recorded by Hsieh 
Ho, the great art critic and figure-painter who lived 
-during the Ch’i dynasty (479-502 A.D). the funda- 
‘mental principles gf Chinese Painting had’been long 
recognized and practised by artists several centuries 
ago, and the basic conceptions are referred to in many 
old legends, and Chinese Art goes back into grey, dim, 
and distant past where historic records merge with the 
shadowy region of legend. 

One such legend records the conversation 
‘between a Sage and a young Painter. The Sage asked 
me: ‘Do you know the method of Painting? There 
are six Essentials of painting.’ | remarked ‘ The aim 
of painting is to make beautiful things; and the 
important point is to obtain their true likeness ; is it 
not ?’ The sage answered: “It is not. Painting is to 
paint, to estimate the shapes of things, to reach it; to 
estimate the reality (significance) of things and to grasp 
lt. One should not take outward beauty for reality. 
He who does not understand this mystery will not 
obtain truth, even though his pictures may contain 
likeness’ | asked: ‘What is likeness and what is 
truth 2?’ The old man said: ‘Likeness can be obtained 
by shapes without spirit, but when truth is reached, 
both spirit and substance are fully expressed. He who 
tries to express through ornamental beauty will make 
dead things ’’ | thanked him and said: ‘Fram this | 
realize that the study of calligraphy and painting is an 
occupation for virtuous man.’ The old Man said: 
‘Lusts and passions are the thieves of life. Virtuous 
men occupy themselves with music, calligraphy and 
painting, they do not indulge in inordinate lusts. Since 
you have virtues, | hope you will continue your studies 
without hesitation; | will explain to you the essentials 
IN painting :—— 

“Spirit makes the heart (mind) follow the move- 
ments of the brush and seize without hesitation shapes 
of things. Harmony (resonance ) consists in establish- 
ing correct and perfect forms which are not conven- 
tional. Thought causes you to deduct and detach 
essentials and concentrate on the forms of things. 
‘Scenery is established by observing laws of seasons, 
by looking for the wonderful or the mysterious and 
Finding the true. Brush work means to follow the 
rules, but to be, at the same time, free and flexible 
‘in movement, so that everything seems to fly and to 
‘move. Ink tones should be high and low, thick and 
diluted, according to the depth and shallowness of 
various things ; the colouring (suggested by these) so 
natural that it does not seemto be laid on with 
the brush.” 


In continuing the dialogue the Old Sage offers 
the following classification of painters which is slightly 
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different from the classification given in later treatises:- 
(i) There are divine (shen), wonderful (miao-profoundly 
mysterious), clever (ch’i) and skilful (ch’iao) painters. 


The divine painter makes’no effort but achieves 
the forms spontaneously by following tragsformations 
of Nature. (ii) The wonderful (or profound) painter 
penetrates with his thoughts the nature of everything 
in heaven and earth and thus the things flow out of 
his brush in accordance with the truth of the motif. 
(iii) The clever (or astounding) painter draws vast 
out-lines, which are not in accordance with the truth 
of the motif; the things he makes are strange, queer 
and have neither reason nor resemblance. This is the 
result of brush work without thought. (iv) The skilful 
painter carves out and pieces together scraps of 
beauty which but seem in accordance with the great 
principles; he forces the drawing and works in a 
highly exaggerated fashion. It may be said that 
reality is not enough for him, as he makes such 
display of floridity.” 


The Six Principles or Canons of Painting, current 
through many centuries, were thus formulated by the 
great painter and critic, — Hsieh Ho (475-502): — 


Six Essentials in Painting. 


Ch'i — Spirit or vitality. 


l. 

2. Yun — Resonance or harmony. 

3. SSu — Thought or plan. 

4. Ching — Effect of scenery or motif. 
5. Pj — Brush-work. 

6. Mo — Ink. | 


¥ 


These Canons, (having close analogies with the 
Indian canons of the Six Limbs of Painting (Shadanga) 
represent the standards or measuring rods against which 
any “painting should be measured, and so satisfactory are 
they to the Chinese that they have remained to the 
present day, unaltered, unsupplemented, almost un- 
criticised. Naturally some of the ideas they contain 
were already in existence in the theories and practice 
of earlier painters, but they rested un-systematized 
until Hsieh Ho came and formulated them. There has 
been some discussion as to the best English transle- 
tion of the terms: it is certainly difficult to find exact 
and accurate equivalent for these Chinese concep- 
tions in a foreign tongue, since the inspiration and 
technique of which they are judges are themselves 
alien. Giles, Binyon, and others have given different 
versions of the six Essential characteristics. Here is a 
standard version of the equivalents : Rhythmic Vitality, 
Structure and Brushwork, Modelling after object, 
Adaptation with Colouring, Careful Placing and com- 
position, Following and Copying. 


The Art of Landscape Painting 


S. SANJEEVA DEV 
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To behold a distant blue mountain beyond the | 


vast plain is by no means a less delight than to see 
a beautiful human face expressive of some deep 
feeling. To give form, in line and colour, to a lonely 
leafless tree silhouetted against the crimson sky in 
an Autumn dawn is as pleasant as to paint the figure 
of a Dhyani Buddha. One would receive the same 
lasting impressions of supramundane tranquillity as 
well as supersensuous ecstasy from both of these 
studies. 


Mother Nature is a perennial source of infinite 
beauty albeit imitation of Nature is not regarded as 
good art. Wherever we see, Nature is full of 
enchanting beauties provided our eye and heart 
contain the aesthetic faculty. 


A cloudy day in an undulating meadow, a white 
lotus floating on a deep blue lake under a deeper blue 
sky, a blade of grass oscilating to the evening southern 
breeze, the rosy sunrise and the golden sunset, , the 
deep valleys with mists overhanging in winter twilight, 
the vesper sky with the twinkling star in the west, 
the majestic Himalayan summits covered with eternal 
snows displaying marvellous chromatic effectsfrom dawn 
till dusk, a boat sailing far away ona river in rain and 
storm, a fragment of a monsoon cloud in a summer 
evening, a solitary bamboo bush against moon-lit 
horizon, the flickering flames in a river-side crematory 
at a dark cloudy midnight, would elevate the beholder’s 
aesthetic sentiment to superconscious heights. 


Here it does not mean that the art of Figure study 
is inferior to that of landscape. Each is great in its own 
beauty provided they are the sincere expression of the 
artist’s creative impulse. While the figure painter 
tries to express his aesthetic feeling by bringing the 
human element in his work, the landscape painter does 
the same by bringing the element of Nature in his 
work. But in both of these works it is the pictorial 
elements that really matter. True art has little (if not 
nothing) to do with the theme it represents. 


As the credit of many new inventions in the 
Field of human culture and civilization goes to China 
so the credit of first practising the landscape art, too, 
goes to China. About a thousand years after the 
Chinese had practised the landscape art, the West 


So the- 


began to evince some interest in the same. 
origin of pure landscape art is Chinese. 


It was natural for China to create landscapes. 
before any of the civilised countries had known what 
landscape art was. Because, in China Nature had’ 
got prominence over man. In China it was not so 
much the manas the Nature which was the real: 
centre of the Universe, for the Chinese regarded 
the mountains to be the noblest of the cosmic 
creation. In the words of Barnett D. Conlan ‘Alt 
deep spirituality is derived from the mountains, and the- 
lofty regions of the earth, are, as it were, the dwell- 
ing place of the Higher Consciousness . . . . . In. 
China this cult for higher regions of the earth lasted 
longer than with any other race. Three thousand 
years of Art, Poetry and Philosophy, inspired, in great 
part by the mountain, made China one of the most 
cultured races of the world.” | 


When the centre of inspiration and adoration in: 
every sphere of life had been the mountains, then we: 
need not surprise why China had first practised the 
art of pure landscape painting. Even in India the- 
Himalayas were a great inspiration in every walk of 
life, especially in the domain of Art.* But thig cult of 
the Himalayas took another trend in our art traditions; 
Himalayas took a symbolic form in our sculpture and 
architecture instead of landscape painting as in 


Chinese. 


Claude Lorraine, the French Artist, is said to have 
been the father of Western landscape art. Later the 
Dutch had developed it to some extent. But it was 
in the hands of Constable and Turner that the Western 
landscape art did flourish abundantly. Then France: 
became a centre of landscape painting and the result 
was the appearance of Corot, a distinguished French: 
a and the founding of the school of Fontain- 

leau. 


Turner was indeed a greatest landscapist of 
Europe. He had extensively travelled in hills and dales,. 
in forests and fields, in villages and along the sea: 
coasts for inspiration of his work. Turner was a: 
celebrated painter of sun-rise and sun-set. In his 
paintings actual light is perceptible ; Turner was exclu- 
sively a colourist. “’ The Fighting Temeraira’’ one of 
the masterpieces of Turner depicts an old battle-ship- 
being drawn away in the sea by a small steamer. The- 
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dyeing glow of the evening is reflecting in the water; 
the melancholy atmosphere of the setting sun has been 
well brought out in this picture. 


Il 

Landscape art is not an imitation of Nature; it is 
an interpretation of Nature through the artis’s own 
impressions. To copy Nature is not a fine example of 
landscape art. Unless a Natural scene is transformed 
into the vision of an artist it cannever be an exquisite 
landscape. To put Nature in its exactness on the 
canvas means to take photograph of it with a camera. 
Nature is a raw material which the artist moulds accord- 
ing to his sense of Rhythm, Balance and Proportion 
into a perfect work of Art; he eliminates whatever is 
redundant and adds to whatever is lacking in Nature. 


As in all other branches of Art, the exact objec- 
tive representation is not desirable in landscape art too. 
The artist should first contemplate on the spot he 
wants to depict and then should pa‘nt the same from 
memory; then alone the work would be able to reflect 
the artist’s subjective vision in addition to the objec- 
tive realism. Western landscape art is extremely 
realistic. The Western artists would depict the out- 
ward appearance of Nature missing its soul. But the 
Asiatic artists would bring out the soul of Nature in 
their works. 


In the history of landscape painting the Sung 
period 960-1276. A.D.) in China wasa very glorious 
one during which the best of the landscapes in the 
World were created; they were painted mostly on silk. 
The Chinese artists had their own conventional method 
of executing the‘r landscapes. Elimination of whatever 
is redundant is the key-note of landscape art and this 
the Chinese artists and later the Japanese displayed in 
their work to a great extent than any other race upon 
the earth. In the Chinese landscapes of the Sung 
period were shown vast spaces in addition to the lofty 
mountains and deep valleys. The artists used to depict 
trees as the hairs of a mountain; they considered the 
mountains devoid of trees as heads without hair. A 
Chinese landscape is divided in three planes which they 
called ‘Heaven,’ ‘Earth’ and ‘Man’ corresponding to 
the misty distant back ground, the vivid middle distance 
and the more vivid boldly painted foreground. They 
would first draw the outlines in ink and then do the 
work of colouring very delicately. The majority of 
the Chinese artists of Sung period used to work in 
Monochrome tints in order to create an abstract 
atmosphere in the landscape and thus imparting it a 
transcendental beauty. It is not so much the external 
form of Nature as the inner soul of it which would 
really matter in a Chinese landscape Yet these lands- 
capes are not illustrations of any sentiment or idea ; 
they are by no means illustrational; they are pure 
forms, yet not realistic representations. As Principal 


Asit Haldar feels ‘‘ Chinese landscapes give a liar 
feeling of intoxication and one could almost feel the 
smell of the earth in all its elements... ..... In 
Chinese landscape we find an indefinable illusion and 
the mystic feelings. Sung landscapes are specially 
charged with suth aesthetic analysis. It is difficult to 
understand the value of such illusiveness in their lands- 
cape paintings unless we study their mental attitude 
which is contemplative and not realistic.” 


Sung landscapes are now very rare to be found. 
Many of them were destroyed in the Tartar invasion 
of China. Prof. O. C. Gangooly once wrote to the 
writer of these lines ‘“Sung landscapes are the finest 
school of landscape in any part of the World. | wish 
you had seen some originals. You cannot judge their 
true beauties in reproductions. So far as | know 
there are no original Sung paintings anywhere in India. 
Some of the finest are in the British Museum — and 
various fine examples are in America.” 


At present there is in China a master artist by 
name Chang-shan-tze who still works in the traditional 
method; he is also a great landscape painter whose 
works, when exhibited in Paris a few years back, 
were appreciated immensely by the famous European 
artists and art critics alike. 


After China, comes Japan where the art of 
landscape was produced in abundance. Sesshu, the 
great Zen master (1420-1506 A. D.), was a celebrated 
landscape painter who created many enchanting lands- 
capes. The Japanese culture and civilization has been 
the result of constant imitation and assimilation of the 
great Chinese traditions. They imitated also the 
landscape art of China. But the Japanese landscapes 
are more realistic than those of China. But they are 
not so realistic as the Western landscapes are. These 
apparently realistic artists of Japan have had their own 
conventional way of treating the trees, flowers and 
waves. For instance they depict the waves as ser- 
pents rushing forward. 


After the period of glorious painting in Japan 
there came into existance anew school of pictorial 
art -- the Ukiyoye school— about the XVII century. 
The artists of this school began to give form to the 
views of everyday profane life instead of religious 
subjects. They abandoned the technique of painting 
and began to create colour prints from the original 
wood blocks which the artists prepared in collabora- 
tion with the block makers. Olt of this Ukiyoye school 
came the world famous landscapist Hiroshige. Hiro- 
shige created innumerable landscapes depicting moun- 
tains, rivers, Fields, snow, rain, moon etc. He was 
acclaimed as the artist of ‘Snow, Rain and Moon.’ 
The distinguished American artist Whistler (who made 
England his home) was an enthusiastic admirer of 
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Hiroshige’s art and his own works were, to a great 
extent, influenced by the art of Hiroshige. 

There are some vital differances between the 
‘Western and the Asiatic landscape art. The chief 
difference is of perspective. In a Western landscape 
the linear perspective is used whereas. in an Asiatic 
landscape is used the aerial perspective. The Wes- 
tern artist through the linear perspective tries to 
depict Nature as we see it; he depicts the tree in the 
foreground as bigger than the mountain in the back- 
ground, because our eye sees so in Nature. On the 
other hand the Asiatic artist depicts the tree in the 
foreground as smaller than the mountain in the Back- 
ground, because our mind knows that a tree could 
never be bigger than a mountain. The former depicts 
as he ‘Sees’ or what Nature appears to be, whereas 
the later depicts as he ‘Knows’ or what Nature is 
intrinsically. The Western artist depends upon his 
ocular experience which makes him depict the nearer 
tree bigger than the distant mountain. But this kind 
of representation, in the opinion of the Asiatic artist, 
is nothing more than a great optical illusion, for he 
knows that a tree would never be bigger thana 
mountain. It is due to the optical illusion that the 
distant mountain appears to be smaller than the nearer 
tree. |s the smaller mountain than the tree a reality 
or the smaller tree than the mountain ? Our eye tries 
to make us beleive that the distant mountain is smaller 
than the nearer tree but at the same time our mind 
tells us that the tree is smaller than the mountain. — In 
reality the mountain is bigger than the tree and hence 
the work of the Asiatic artist is more realistic than 
that of the Western artist. The Western artist's 
work is realistic only so far as his eye is concerned, 
but in reality it is not realistic. Asiatic Art and life 
are more really realistic than the’surface-deep realistic 
Art and life of the West, if realism does not happen 
to be the synonym of ‘ appearance.’ 

Here rises another problem: When the distant 
smaller mountain than the nearer tree is an optical 
illusion, then is not a pictorial work itself a greater 
optical illusion? We see the distant smaller mountain 
with the aid of our eye and again with the same eye 
we see the picture too. As the art of painting does 
belong to the visual sense we cannot avoid the 
optical illusion in a picture and therefore to depict the 
distant mountain as smaller than the nearer tree is quite 
justifiable in a picture. Here lies the radical difference 
between what we call the Oriental and the Oxidental 
outlooks on Art and Culture! A work of art should 
not be of the experiences of the senses, it should 
belong to the mental vision. Because it is not the eye 
that really sees nor the ear that really hears but it is 
the mind that really sees as well as hears. Eye and 
ear are only the instruments of vision and audition 
while the spectator and auditor are another. When 


our mind is not attentive our eyes—even when they 
are wide open—do fail to see and so the ear as well 
as other sense organs. It is why the artists of Asia 
tried to transcend the illusion of sense perceptions in 
their works. 

However, one should not be little this marvellous 
Western technique of stereography or. delineating 
objects in their three dimentional form on two 
dimentional surface of a canvas. To create this 
optical illusion of showing the volume of three dimen- 
tions on a flat surface of two dimentions is 
not an easy technique. Unless one deeply 
observes the constant interplay of light and shade in 
Nature, in its true perspective, one can never bring 
out the effects of three dimentional distance on even 
surface. In order to show this distance in a picture 
the artist uses (in addition to the depiction of distant 
objects as smaller than the nearer ones) the technique 
of painting the distant objects in fainter tones than 
the nearer ones. Thus the Western artist is able to 
show infinite distances in his work. A good example 
of this delineation of distance is Hobbema’s ‘‘ The 
Avenue.” 

But what about the plight of the Asiatic artist 
who never uses chiaroscuro or the treatment of light 
and shade in his pictures ? He is not trained to show 
things in three dimentions ona plane limited by two 
dimentions only. He is accustomed to delineate things 
as flat encompassed in flowing line. So the Asiatic 
artist would not show the realistic distances in his 
landscape in linear perspective; he would try to show 
the distance by placing the distant objects above th 
nearer ones in aerial perspective. The Asiatic lands- 
cape therefore, is a vertical projection. But these 
vertically projected land-scapes would be more beauti- 
ful when they depict the mountains than when they 
do the plains. 


lt is paradoxical to find that Indian Art whose 
chief inspiration has been the Himalayas for several 
thousand years should have not produced even a single 
landscape. Is it due to lack of interest in the beauties 
of Nature or due to incapability of painting landscapes ? 
Neither of them is true. The non-existence of pure 
landscape in Indian Art is due to the inclination of the 
Indian artists to depict everything, by symbolising, in 
human figure. Because they regarded man (including 
woman) as the centre of the Universe; they did not 
hesitate to bring down even the Gods into human 
personality and thus anthropomorphism played a great 
part in Indian art and culture. As the defication of 
man had reigned in Greece, so the humanization of 
God in India. Consequently the human being was 
regarded to be the centre of the entire creation. 
Whatever they did, did in human element. 
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If the old masters of India wanted to give form, 
in line and colour to the Himalaya, ¢hey never painted 
the form of some gigantic mountain but gave form to 
a human figure symbolising all the main characteristics 
of the Himalaya peaks. If they wanted to paint 
the picture of the Ganges, they painted the 
picture of a woman instead of a river. They 
painted the six Indian seasons as six human figures 
embodying the spirit of these seasons ; they delineat- 
ed even such abstract subjects as the Ragas and Raginis 
-or the Indian musical notes in the form of human 
beings. Thus we find, whatever they wanted to 
express they expressed in the form of a human being ; 
to bring the human element in their creations had 
been the chief intention of those artists. To them 
the various phenomena of Nature were not mere mute 
phases of the Creation ; everything, either animate or 
inanimate, had a great meaning for them and so, they 
symbolised Nature into human figure in their art. It 
was chiefly owing to this tendency of metaphorical 
delineation of Nature in their art that the Indian pain- 
ters of the past did not feel the urge for painting 
a pure landscape. 


In the frescoes of Ajanta we notice traces of 
landscape but only as a decorative background to the 
figure studies. Pure landscape art never existed in 
India in that period but, landscape as background to 
the Figure studies could be found in many works of 


Indian Art. 


The Mughal painters evinced remarkable interest 
and skill in painting animals, birds and flowers. Ustad 
Mansur was a celebrated Master of bird and flower 
studies. Indeed Mughal period was glorious in flora 
and fauna studies. Turning to Rajput Painting we can 
find a panaroma of Nature depicted as a scene to the 
incident shown in the picture. especially it is the 
Kangra painters that have produced fine landscapes 
though not devoid ®f figure studies. But pure lands- 
cape painting up to the ninteenth century is not dis- 
cernable in Indian Art. However, a dim ray of distant 
memory reminds the writer of these lines of once 
seeing a pure landscape, devoid of figure studies, 
probably belonging to the Rajput School, depicting 
a’scene from Jayadeva’s Gitagovida; this pure lands- 
cape was reproduced, in colours, in some old number 


of The Modern Review. 


lt is with the advent of Western culture that 
pure landscape began to be painted in India. The 
landscapes produced at this period are in oils in imita- 
tion of the Western landscapes. At the juncture of 
the ninteenth and twentieth centuries (which was the 
‘Renaissance Period of Indian Art), by the noble 
endeavours of Mr. E. B. Havell and Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore, the Neo Bengal School of Painting was 


39 


Founded. With the foundation of this School a new 
conciousness began to manifest in the creative minds 
of India. The artists of this new School completely 
gave up the Western method and began to work in 
Indian style and technique slightly influenced, now and 
then, by the Far Eastern method. 


With the abandonment -of Western method in 
Figure study, the landscape painting too ceased to be 
done in the Western method. It is often complained 
that it was not possible to paint landscapes in Indian 
method. Byt Dr. Abanindranath Tagore himself paint- 
ed many exquisite landscapes dealing with hills and 
plains in Indian style and technique and showed that 
it was not impossible to paint landscapes in Indian 
method. Later many of the pupils of Abanindranath 
began to paint landscapes in Indian method. Nandelal 
Bose’s ‘Village Huts” reproduced in colours in the 
Golden Book of Tagore, is a fine example of Indian 
landscape art. The late Gogonendranath Tagore, the 
renowned Indian Cubist, also painted a number of 
landscapes dealing with the enchanting spots and 
delicate aspects of Nature. His Himalayan Series are 
most fascinating in tempeament and treatment alike. 


To those who are interested in the works of the 
modern Indian landscape artists, the name of Bireswar 
Sen of the Luknow Government School of Arts has a 
special appeal. Sen is the foremost landscape artist 
of modern India using the Eternal Himalayan range as 
his leit-motif.. Sen is now exclusively a landscape 
painter. He is a supreme colourist like Nicholas 
Roerich: he works in the media of water colour and 
pastel alike ; he often paints his miniature landscapes in 
water colour and the bigger ones in pastel. Sen's 
miniature landscapes are indeed poems in colour. The 
size of these miniatures is only 34” x 24”: in this 
limited space he shows us infinite distances as well as 
lofty Himalayan snow-peaks resplendent with colours of 
the sunset and sunrise. Sen cares little for technique 
and styles either of East or West. Expression is the 
essential point in his art; his method mostly Is indivi- 
dualistic. To see the works of Bireswer Sen means 
to penetrate into the introspective world of peace 
and bliss—a delight to the heart anda feast to the 
eye! He has indeed immortalised the Himalayas in 
form and colour ! | 


Deviprasad Roychoudhury also painted many 
magnificent landscapes ; they have been done after the 
Western method in oils. Roychoudhury’s _ lands- 
capes are very dynamic. 

V. R. Chitra, the talented disciple of Asit Haldaw 
was formerly a gifted figure-painter in the medium of 
tempera; but in 1936 he appeared as a landscape artist 
by painting a series of Himalayan landscapes; these are 
immensely enchanting in their simplified design and 
inconspicuous colours ; these, like pieces of architec 
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ture, are pure forms in rhythm, balance and proportion. 
Later these picutures were reproduced in colotype and 
photo-offset and came out in the form of a portfolio 
entitled “ The Enchanted Himalayas.” This is a new 


addition to the landscape art of India. 


India is fortunate enough to be the home of three 
celebrated international landscape artists viz. Nicholas 
Roerich, E. H. Brewster and Anagarika Govinda who 
are Russian, American and German by birth respectively, 


yet international in thought, word and deed. 
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These international artists have painted innumerable- 
Himalayan landscapes. Nicholas Roerich works in 
tempera, E. H. Brewster in oils, and Anagarika Govinda: 
in pastel. To deal with these artists in detail is not 
possible in this short article. The Future expects 
many more achievements from these _ international 
Masters. 


Thus India has now become the centre of great 
landscape art of Internation! repute. Glory to the- 
Himalaya which has been able to attract the attention: 
of the international celebrities from age to age! 
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by Nicholas Roertch: 


The Art of Nicholas Roerich 


ALEXANDER KAUN 


Nicholas Roerich belongs to those artists whose 
growth never stops. For forty years his work has 
shown a never abating energy and, despite a wide- 
ning recognition no signs of acquiescence, of having 
arrived. His abundant activity has been a dynamic 
evolutionary process, with each period marking an 
advance over the preceding one, and constituting a 
pledge for a never ending chain of surpassing stages 
in the future. 


The evolution of Roerich has been both hori- 
zontal and vertical: his vision has both expanded and 
deepened. His tireless quest has been multiple and 
variegated, proving equally Fruitful in his archeological 
researches (Stone Age and Pagan Russia), in his 
legendery and historic lore of Russia, India, Scandi- 
navia; in his broad decorative activity, from murals to 
scenery for opera and ballet, in his land and seascapes 
of such diverse places as Northern Europe, Italy, New 
Mexico, the coast of Maine, Himalayas and heart of 
Asia. As teacher, organizer and writer, Roerich 
sought further expression for his simple and ever 
maturing faith, in the need of beauty in life as an 
ubiquitous and all-prevading factor. In his effort at 
uniting the world under the banner of his faith, he 
has become a truly international artist. In California 
alone there are about two score of his canvases, 
while New York has over a thousand of his work. 


Slav and Viking by his ancestary, Roerich is a 
‘true Russian” in the sense of which Dostoyevsky 
‘uses this phrase, namely in the universality of his 
mind. In our age of division and disunion, spiritual as 
well as material, the harmonious realm of Roerich 
rises as a word apart new yet hoary, strangely 
fantastic yet uncannily familiar, as though we know 
it in some prenatal existence, visualized in a dream. 
In this world of Roerich, differences of time, country 
and race appear as variations of one theme, concor- 
dant in their divergence, permeated with a mutuality 
of purpose. A universal symphony is felt through the 
vast expanse of Roerich’s canvas. From times pri- 
mordial to our day of submarines and radio, Roerich 
rings a note of a cosmic unity and pantheistic 
concord, 


Roerich’s indefatigable pilgrimage in quest of 
harmony and beauty has lately brought him to the top 
of the world literally. He has been scaling the 
Himalaya peaks, absorbing as yet unseem vistas, 


communing heretofore forbidden mysteries. With 
the effortless ease of his, which has always enabled 
him to ignore material and spiritual obstacles, Roerich 
has entered the most exclusive and esoteric corners 
of Tibet, heartily welcomed by the common people, 
by the Lamas, by native artists and monks. Roerich 
disarms intolerance, fear and suspicion, his personality 
and work are so innately all-human and universal that 
before them all discrimination of colour, race or 
creed disperse like mist pierced by the sun. 


As an artist, Roerich has been the despair of 
those who are wont to classify painters by schools 
and movements. Though alert and sensitive to new 
currents in art he has always remained outside of 
definitive groups. Practically every movement, from 
Impressionism to Expressionism, has found an echo in 
Roerich, but this does not mean that he is electic. 
Rather may it be said that he is synthetic, for he 
combines in a subtle way the modes and methods of 
all ages and climes, from the cave-dweller’s bison to 
the geometrical abstractions of our own day. The 
deep religiosity which saturates all his work has natu- 
rally drawn him to those who regarded their art with 
reverence, as a sacred performance - whether they 
were Byzantines, or the early Chinese, or the 
Novgorod iconographers or Gaugin. 


The kinship with other great world artists which 
one detects in Roerich’s canvases is a case of deep 
calling unto deep, without involving in the least the 
question of originality. But while he may siggest 
to one’s memory now the Chinese masters, now the 
great primitives, now the intricate Persians, now the 
archaic Greeks, and so forth, he stands unique and 
unmistakable as wizard of colour and composition. 
His achievements in volume, in silhouette, in colour 
gamuts, in totality of effect, are astounding to the 
layman and bewildering to the professional. ‘‘ How 
does he do it?” is the somewhat vexed question 
you often hear from painters facing some Roerich 
tempera (his Favourite medium). There is something 
defying words and analysis in those Himalayan canva- 
seg, with their monumental “ sanctuaries and citadels,” 
their unheard-of lapis lazulis and liquid yellows, their 
infinite heights and unfathomable depths, their exotic 
symbolism and withal bewitching simplicity. How 
does he do it ? Ask Roerich and he will refer you to 
his flaming faith. 


Text-Book Illustrations 


B. SEN, ma. 


The average spectator cherishes many miscon- 
ceptions about what is Art. He is not to be blamed 
in any way for this, for Art is the neglected Cinderella 
of our Indian Universities and finds no place in our 
school curricula. Queer notions about Art are 
imbibed by our children from inferior school-book 
illustrations, cheap oleographic prints, cinema posters 
and the like and real art-appreciation is nowhere 
imparted to the school children. The result of this 
kind of education minus Art is that when these 
children grow up, they all poorly equipped with the 
powers to appreciate Natural beauties. It is only 
from the lecture-platforms that our demagogues and 
pedagogues extol the past achievements of our 
Gountry’s art without caring a bit for the achievements 
of, our present day artists. Only a nation that has no 
future to look forward constantly harps back upon 
its past achievements and if we are to hold our own in 
the sphere of art we must lend concrete support to 
our modern workers. 


Development of the artistic instinct, however, 
is matter hedged in with many obstacles. Home 
environment is one of the most important factors. In 
most of our Indian homes we do not find a congenial 
artistic atmosphere, so that the art-instincts of the 
child are completely starved at- the very fountain-head. 
Poverty, it is said. is the root-cause of this evil. It 
may be true or it may not be. But the fact remains 
that it will not do to sit idle. We must devise ways 
and means to neutralise this evil. 


"Many people bewail the fact that there are no 
art-societies, art-magazines, reproductions of the works 
of art as in the foreign countries. Even if there were, 
| very much doubt if people would have joined these 
societies, purchased the art-magazines or paid for the 
reproductions. They would have cited the same old 
reasons—chiefly the reason of being without the 
wherewithal. 7 


Is there then no other remedy, no other means 
by'which we can get outof the rut, this stagnation and 
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partial atrophy of our national life ? | personally fee | 
that there is a very simpie remedy—a remedy which 
has been applied by many other countries, without our 
ever noticing the same. It is the betterment of the 
illustrations in our school-books. Most of us have 
seen the beautiful ‘“Highroads of Literature.” ‘‘ The 
Highroads of History’’ series published by 
Messrs. T. Nelson & Co. All these books are illustrated 
with colour reproductions of the best English and 
continental master-pieces of art. By seeing these 
excellent reproductions froma very early stage the 
child-mind unconsciously and automatically sets up a 
standard of values which last through life and makes it 
enjoy and appreciate other works of art in maturer 
years. 


In our own country, the illustrations intended for 
the children's books are done by the worst type of 
hacksters and are almost invariably devoid of the 
minutest shred of beauty. It never occurs to the 
members of Text-Book Committees to insist upord a 
high level of illustrations as they are never in 
the habit of thinking of the child’s artistic 
nourishment. Public sentiment is violated if a ruffian 
steals the bread from the child's mouth, but there is 
not the slightest ruffle on the public complacency 
if our own children’s spiritual food is being 
denied to them for years. 


It should be the duty of those who are in charge 
of public instruction to see that art enters the arena 
of the school through the text-books and just as there 
are Text-Book Committees, in a similar way, the illus- 
trations in the text-books should also be duly censored 
by a Committee of experts in each provincial unit. 
Otherwise we might talk and talk and talk about 
art, but no tangible result will be visible if the found 
heads are sullied. Vissual Education is going to be 
the keystone of our educational fabric of the future 
and the sooner we start a reform of the téxt-book 
illustrations the better it will be for our children. 
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Painting in Travancore 


DR. J. 


For the past half a century the art of painting in 
Travancore has been almost exclusively associated with 
the name of Raja Ravi Varma, the great-grand-Father 

_of the present Maharaja. Raja Ravi Varma was born 
in the Kilimanoor family in 1848. He inherited a 
taste for art from his father. He was taught oil pain- 
ting by his uncle, Raja Raja Varma, who had learned 
the art from an Indian practitioner on a visit to 
Travancore. Later Ravi Varma took lessons from a 
visiting English painter, Theodore Jensen. From these 
preliminaries Ravi Varma proceeded, with characteristic 
initiative and energy, to the chosen career of an oil- 
painter, and by dint of confidence and assiduous work, 
attained a wide popularity in India through reproduc- 
tions, and recognition in Europe and America through 
the exhibition of certain of his originals. His First 
success was in 1873, when at the age of twentyfive 
he won the Governor’s gold medal inthe Madras Fine 
Arts Exhibition. Though interested in nature and 
humanity, Raja Ravi Varma’s chief pre-occupatidn was 
the painting of incidents in the classical lore of India. 
His set of paintings on Pauranic themes in Mysore 
Palace, which he accomplished in 1885 to 1887, have 
up till recently been the most extensive collection of 
his work. 


But with the founding of the Sri Chitralayam 
(State Gallery of Indian and Far Eastern Painting) at 
Trivandrum (1935), Raja Ravi Varma’s work was given 
what will probably remain as its largest and most 
representative presentation. This consists of a number 
of his large characteristic paintings, five of which are 
on classical themes, eight portraits, and one a human 
-group. Among the portraits, those of Maharani Lakshmi 
Bai, C.|., elder sister of His late Highness Sri Mulam 
Maharaja ; and her consort, Kerala Varma Koil Tampu- 
ran, C. S.1., famous Malayalam poet and scholar: a 
preliminary study for the official portrait of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji ; and a striking study of the artist’s 
‘brother, C. Raja Raja Varma, are of special value as 
historical documents, besides being excellent examples 
“of Ravi Varma’s straightforward portraiture. A number 
of his smaller oil-paintings are also preserved in the Sri 
Chitralayam. Four of these have a pathetic interest in 
being his last works, and unfinished. The subjects are 
taken from an elephant-capture in Mysore forests 
during a vist of His Majesty the late King George. 
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One of them shows the camp, with a now old-fashio- 
ned motor-car in which the King Emperor and the 
Maharaja of Mysore can be identified, though the 
portraits are incomplete. There are also in the collec- 
tion several examples of water-colours by Ravi Varma. 


The Sri Chitralayam also contains paintings and 
sketches by other members of the Kilimanoor family :-- 
the earliest available examples of the beginnings of the 
European phase of painting in Travancore a century ago 
by Raja Raja Varma; a room of studies of figures, 
groups and nature by C. Raja Raja Varma ; and, a portrait 
of Raja Ravi Varma and a figure-study by his sister, 
Mangalabai Tampurati. 


Raja Ravi Varma died in 1906. In 1905 an earth- 
quake in Kangra Valley, in the northern Punjab, had 
closed the history of the Rajput school of Indian 
painting. In 1907 the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
was formed in Calcutta by a group of Indians and 
Europeans to foster a movement that had recently 
sprung up for the revival of painting in the Indian 
manner. Whatever this juxtaposition of receding and 
reviving artistic life may have signified in the region 
behind external events, Travancore went on in the 
Faith that India had produced one painter, Ravi Varma, 
and that it hed no need of revivalist influences. But 
the influences came, all the same. The opening of the 
Sri Chitra era, with the assumption of rulership by His 
Highness Maharaja Bala Varma in 1931, opened doors 
both inwards and outwards in the life of the State. 


A single event, the creation of the Sri Chitrala- 
yam in 1935, brought a rich offering of the fruition 
of the Bengal influence to Trivandrum in a_ choice 
collection of water-colour paintings which fell happily 
into three groups each in a separate but adjoining room. 
(1) the seniors of the movement (Abanindranath and 
Gogonendranath Tagore, and some of their pupils) ; 
(2) the second and third generations of the Bengal 
school; (3) local schools (Lahore, Ahmedabad, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Madras, etc.) that made distinctive varients of 
the back-to-India impulse in painting. The opening of 
the Chitralayam also” put Travancore on the art-map of 
the world, and restored to modern ken its own for- 
gotten art-history, in presenting for the first time a 
series of copies, mainly in line, but some in colour, of- 
mural paintings from temples and palaces in the State. 
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For several centuries prior to the removal of 
the seat of government from Padmanabhapuram to 
Trivandrum in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the Palace had at the former place had grown into a 
centre not only of rule but of Keralan culture. But the 
pictorial wealth of the former capital was unnoticed 
for generations ; until 1934; though, when disclosed 
to public view, the murals in the upper room of the 
central pagoda caused a world-travelled connoisseur 
to exclaim: ‘Why! this is the most precious thing 
in your State. This is your Ajanta.” 


The comparison did not apply as regards quantity, 
seeing that Ajanta has many caves much larger in size 
and of much greater age than the eighteenth century 


shrine-room at Padmanabhapuram; but it had in it a’ 


true reference to the artistic and historical value of a 
room whose walls from floor to ceiling bear paintings 
of a most distinctive kind which both add to know- 
ledge of the development of Indian painting in general, 
and testify in particular to the intimate association o 
Travancore with the cultural life of India, and to the 
imaginative power and technical equipment of the 
painters of the State two centuries and more ago. 
But to understand the place of Travancore mural 
painting in the history of that art, it is necessary to 
refer, however summarily, to that history. 


A few years ago it was customary to speak of 
the beginnings of Indian painting as dating in the First 
century before Christ in the caves of Ajanta. The 
discovery a few years ago of painted statues in 
Mohenjodaro, in Upper Sind, removed the probable 
origin to at nearest 3000 B.C. The later discovery 
of cave-painting at Hoshangabad in Central India pushed 
the date-line of Indian painting beyond the edge of 
history. All the same, the largest and best-condi- 
tioned gallery of early Indian murals is that of Ajanta, 
which was created in well-marked phases over the eight 
centuries between the first before Christ and the 
seventh after Christ. A much smaller but similar 
collection was found at Bagh in Gwalior State. This 
indicated that the influence of Ajanta, as might be 
expected from an art so completely triumphant in 
character and technique, had moved beyond its own 
remote valley. It also showed the capacity for varia- 
tion without freakishness or distortion that is inherent 
in true art-creation, for to the objectivised idealism 
of Buddhist religious aspiration, as portrayed in 
the incidents from the previous lives of the 
Buddka, in Ajanta it added the realistic delineation 
of human life, in the Bagh murals, with, as is 
natural in India, the accompaniment of religion. 
The inclusion of full-size and full-colour copies 
of certain of these pre-eighth-century murals in 
the Sri Chitralayam, Trivandrum, gives those who are 


interested an excellent opportunity of studying the> 
classical beckground of Indian painting. 

A large extension to the area of the Ajantan 
influence was gwen by the discovery, a couple of 
decades ago, at Sittannavasal, in Pudukottai State of 
a small mantapam containing murals in the Ajantan 
manner. 


But the extreme southern margin of the Ajantan. 
area in India appears to have been marked by presumed’ 
ninth-century murals in the cave-temple of Thirumandi- 
karai, in South Travancore, relics of which were 
recently discovered, but so deteriorated by millennial: 
neglect as to be capable of yielding only fragments 
of the original paintings on five out of seven 
panels on the mantapam walls. Copies of these are 
among the most important exhibits in the Sri Chitra- 
layam. To the eye familiar with the Ajantan murals, 
the fragmentary figures of Shiva and Parvati from 
Thirumandikarai have the same gracious dignity and 
reserve and the same objective clarity. They may 
well be not far from contemporaneous with the Shiva: 
and Parvati group in the famous renunciation mural in 
Ajanta. It will take time and enlightened study to 
pronounce confidently on the relationship of the 
Thirumandikarai murals, with the Ajantan ; but there is 
even now considerable internal encouragement for 
speculation that in the remote cave-temple of South 
Travandore there is not only the terminus of the 
Ajantan movement, but the point of cross-over from 
the Buddhist era to the Hindu era in South India, and 
the beginning of a Keralan development of mural’ 
painting that culminated in the Padmanabhapuram murals, 
and others in the Sri Padmanabhaswami Temple and 
the Fort Palaces in Trivandrum, in the temple at 
Ettumanur, the Palace at Krishnapuram, north of Quilon, 
in the temples ef Thiruvattiar, Arunamalai, Vaikom, and 
others. 


The line of descent of Keralan mural painting has 
a collateral line in the murals of the east coast and the 
Deccan. But the time for a full comparative study of 
these is not yet, as the materials known to unofficial 
investigators have yet to be restored where possible, 
and carefully copied and published. An example of _ 
such material is the small but beautiful temple at 
Somapalle on the northern margid of the Chittoor 
District in Madras Presidency. Rumours of architectural 
and sculptural distinction had occasionally reached 
students of the arts in India; but not until 1936 had the 
presence of fragmentsof fresco-paintings been reported. 
These originally consisted of scenes from the Ramayana: 
painted in continuous sections in two Iines on the 
ceiling of the verandah around the central shrine, the 
paintings being about eighteen inches broad. The 
little temple, with its exquisitely carved miniature 
Kalyana Mantapam (marriage pavilion for the annual. 
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celebration of the marriage of Shiva and Parvati, is 
taken to be of the Vijayangar era, probably the 
sixteenth century, and is thought to be the work of 
the same master-craftsman as created a_ similar temple 
in Anantapur District. Discovery and research may 
before long show the relationship between Travancore 
and such centres of mural painting as Conjeeyaram, 
Tirumalai, Tanjore and Pudukkotai, which carry the 
history of the art back to the seventh century. 


The subject-matter of the Travancore murals is 
mainly the religious ideas and life of the people. A 
mural, recently examined with a view to possible 
rescue from decay, in along verandah of one of the 
old palaces in Trivandrum Fort, brings religion and life 
together in depicting a deitic function being watched 
by women from the balconies of a palace. Another 
in the same place depicts Parvati apparently executing 
a posture of the Keralan dance-drama, Kathkali. 
There are also wall-paintings of historical interest 
which, from their depictions of events, such as the 
defeat of the Dutch fleet at Colachel, and of European 
personages in costumes of the eighteenth century, 
bear evidence of being two hundred years old. In 
these there is a realism notably distinct from the 
religious murals. The latter are, in their special way, 
also realistic. There is no vagueness about them. 
They are clear in contour, and invested with impressive 
vitality. But they are preserved from realism in the 
modern sense by costumes and adornments traditi- 
onally associated with divinity, and particularly by 
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postures and ceremonial gestures that are codes of 
cosmic meanings and moral principles. Special features 
of the Tranvancore murals are, their skilful composition 
of a number of Figures in a unified whole, and their 
pleasing and harmoniously related colour-schemes. 
Ornamental borders of floral motifs, also of birds and 
fish, offer suggestions for indigenous designs in the 
arts and crafts of to-day. 


Mural painting in Travancore appears to have 
fallen on decay a century or more ago. Subsequent 
attempts are outside the domain of art. The last 
great achievement was apparently the splendid 
Gajendrameksha mural, fourteen feet long, eleven 
feet high, recently brought to light in the old palace 
at Krishnapuram. Its date has not yet been settled, 
but it is assumed to have been painted 150 years ago. 
It is in the Padmanabhapuram manner, but has a more 
aesthetical quality, as will be seen from the one-third- 
size copy in the Chitralayam. 


A renaissance in mural painting should be one of 
the constituents of the cultural revival of the Sri 
Chitra era. That there is skill and initiative available is 
apparent, and only needing encouragement and guidance 
to reach again the quality which can only be reached 
in the arts when they express the authentic life and 
tradition of a people in their own environment. The 
un‘que gallery of copies of Keralan murals in the Sri 
Chitralayam gives the necessary models from:: which 
mocern mural painting may develop. 
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(Diary Leaves) 


BY 


NICHOLAS ROERICH 


By the sign of beauty the locked gates may be 
opened. With song one can spproach a wild yak so 
that she lo es her fierceness and submits milking. 
With a song one may tame horses. Even the serpents 
hearken to a song. It is significant to observe how 
healing and exalting is each of beauty. 


Ofen we have had occasion to write of the 
importance. of the so-called applied arts. Many times 
we compared the so-called higher arts with no less 
significant manifestations of all branches of artistic 
industry. It is even dreadful to have to repeat again 
that the button created by Benvenuto Cellini is not 
only not inferior to, but undoubtedly far superior to 
multitudes of average paintings end grave-yard sculp- 
ture. These comparisons are old and it would seern 
that reminders were no longer necessary; but life 
itself indicates quite the opposite. 


Inall Fields of life, the sphere of applied art, which 
is blatantly stamped with somesucl: shameful appellation 
as ‘‘commercial art,” is abruptly separated from the 
general understanding of ait. Instead of a gradual 
realization of the unity of the substance of creation, 
humanity seems to be striving to divide itself still 
more pettily, and to spread mutual humiliations. It 
would seem also absolutely apparent that the style of 
life is created not merely by the great individual 
creators but the entire body of artists in the applied 
arts. It is not always their hands which create a 
poster or a work of jewellery. By some inexplicable 
curiosity, the products of ceramics are considered 
inferior to sculpture in marble, although the charm of 
the ‘Tanagra’ has given us ample evidence of a noble 
folk creation. 


One may still hear the sorrowful exclamation of 
many young people: “I cannot live by art; | have to 
enter the commercial field.” Thus implying that by 
this the artist dooms himself to the inevitable disgrace 
which is presumed to any participation in practical art. 


What material, what circumstances, could deprive 
an artist of his quality? What manner of demand 
would compel him to do anything inartistic in any 
expression of life? What type of promoter would 
destroy the creative fire which gushes unres- 


trainedly through all materials? It is important for 
each pramoter, even for the most elementary and 
inartistic one, that his product be clear, vivid and 
convincing and easily assimilated by the masses in 
their daily life. After all, which of these conditions 
may be regarded as disgraceful? Raphael himself, 
after receiving his order, was guided by the con- 
dition of conviction. Truly the quality of conviction 
in no way contradicts the true artistry. 


Gaugin, through sheer desire for self-expression, 
painted the doors and interior of his dwellingin ‘Tahiti’ 
Vrubel placed his ‘Princess Swan’’ on a platter. 
The number of examples is countless, in which the 
most diverse artists sought for expression through the 
most extraordinary materials. As we have previously 
noted the material itself by its very subtle quality, 
lends a special conviction to the object. Is there any 
need to repeat the identicel examples which have 
been mentioned as often in widely varying cirum- 
stances ? Not discussion but action, should strengthen 
the attitude so necessary for culture, if we reach the 
expression of the unity of arts, we thereby affirm the 
need of the closest correlation of all branches of art 
in its various materials. 


It would be difficult to indicate a defined order 
in which such workshops could be conducted side by 
side with sketching, drawing and life classes. This 
order must be left to life itself. In each country, in . 
each city, and, even more, in each district of the city, 
there are special impressions of life. Hence to these 
problems one must respond first. Near a large textile 
Factory, it would be good to provide drawing and 
study of the technique of this industry. Near ceramic 
and porcelain factories one could lend assistance 
precisely to this medium : thus expanding and refining 
the understanding; one should correlate in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the practical expressions 
prompted by the closest possibility. Incidentally, one 
should not overlook the fact that the physical environ- 
ment of three of these workshops will afford 
reciprocal assistance and provide unsuspected combi- 
nations which will afford new and fascinating possibili- 
ties. The open mind of ‘an instructor, unhampered by 
prejudice, and the broad demand for creativeness from 
the students, will result in that living vibration which, 
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suncongealed by monotony, will afford to the craftshops 
an endlessly practical variety and conviction. ; 


Another gracious quality is gained through the 


manifestations of practical variety. They temper the 
spirit, Freeing it From the sense of limitation, which 
so often constructs our dwelling of fear. But it is 
from fear, above all, that each aspect of creation must 
be liberated. In fear, creation cannot be free, it will 
bind itself with every chain and forget the noble and 
victorious discipline of the spirit. Long ago it was 
said: “One must be cured of fear.” One must 
pursue such methods consciously, in order to liberate 
oneself from that fear of dusky pettiness, and the 
creeping phantoms, which caused even the stone that 
fell from heaven, aflame with a heavenly fire, to 
become opaque. Truly, opaque and veiled, when it 
could have been transparent for all, this Scarab of 
light ! 

The Egyptians called artists and sculptors 
““Seenekh”’ or ‘ Revivitiers, resurrectors.” In this 
definition is manifested a deep comprehension of the 
substance of art. How immeasurably broadened this 
concept can become if we apply it to all manifesta- 
tions of life, when we acknowledge that each adorner 
of daily life is an “artist of life’. And this true 
“ revivifier’’ of everyday life, himself will be uplifted 
with new power, will become imbued with creative 
spirit in ennobling each object of daily life. Then 
the shameful and hideous understanding of ‘ com- 
mercial art ’will be cast out of usage. We shall call 
this noble adorner of life ‘* Artist of life’. He must 
know life; he must feel the laws of proportions. 





He is the creator of the needed Forms; the evaluator 
of life’s rhythms. To him, numbers, correlations, are 
not dead signs, but the formulae of existence. 


Pythagoras calculates and creates, sings praises in 
rythms, prays in rhythm; because numbers were not 
only the earthly, but the heavenly rhythms—the music 
of the Spheres. With Pythagoras, the mathematician, 
resounds also St. Augustine, the theologian: “‘ Pulchra 
numero placent,” Beauty énchants by number. This 
magnet of number of proportions, correlations and tech- 
nical consonances, necessary for each of life’s adorners, 
precludes all diminishing of disintegration of the great 
creative understanding. 


Do not let us fear to speak in the highest terms 
of each manifestation of beauty. A  solicitious, 
exalted expression is a shield for all practical art, 
which is often exiled to the obscurity of the cellars. 
A country which is mindful of the future, should 
protect all—from the smallest to the greatest—For 
whose vindication it will be responsible at the great 
Judgment of Culture. Facilitating the destiny of 
these builders df life, remember, the country of 
culture fulfills the fundamental covenant of the 
Beautiful, expressed by the poets of antiquity: ‘‘ Os 
homine sublime dedit Coelumque tueri’””»—I gave to 
man a lofty forehead that he should perceive the 
Heaven. 

With an exalted covenant the Bhagvat-Gita 


confirms the multiformity of creation: ‘‘ By whatever 
path you come to Me, by that path shall | bless thee.’, 


Be blessed the Eternal Sabor, Eternal Ascent. 
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The Art of Ravi Varma 


K. Pp PADMANABHAN TAMPY 


In the history of the Fine arts as of other depart- 
aments of human activity certain masters have appeared 
From time to time and cut out new and enlightened 
paths. Ravi Varma, the painter among princes, and 
prince among painters, was one of the ‘ immortals ” in 
ert who added enormously to the artistic and cultural 
treasures of India. 


The greatest and easily the most popular Indian 
artist in the last century, he was the founder of a new 
school of painting in India. In the history of Indo- 
European painting no other name is more famous or 
arresting than that of Ravi Varma. Born in a family of 
artists, poets and scholars, he had his early training 
From his uncle Raja Raja Varma,»himself an artist. 
Like the celebrated artists Rembrandt, and Tsoa-Fuh- 
King, the first Chinese painter known to history, while 
@ youth, Ravi Varma made drawings with charcoal on 
the walls and floors of his family mansion. He studied 
under an English Painter, Theodore Jensen. 


Ravi Varma’s early portraits were those of the 
members of the Royal House. He had as his models 
the excellent pictures of Jensen. At the Madras 
Fine Arts Exhibition of 1873, young Ravi Varma wen 
the much coveted Governor's medal for his painting 
“A Nair Lady at Toilet’, which later on won a 
similar award at Vienna. The reputation the artist 
achieved with this painting was immediate and astoun- 
ding. Ravi Varria fanned into flame the fire of his 
own genius. Ir the next year’s Exhibition at Madras, 
he won the Gord Medal for the painting of a“ Tamil 
Lady playing on a Sarabat.”’ 


Ravi Varma began his famous series of Hindu 
classical subjects with ‘‘ Sakunthala’s love epistle to 
Dushyantha ’’, wnich won him the Governor-General’s 
Gold Medal in 1€78. The picture was a great success. 
It was purchased by the Duke of Buckingham. The 
next year a life-size portrait of the Duke was painted 
by Ravi Varma for the Government House. Deeply 
struck with the artistic excellence and life-like nature 
of the portrait, the Duke remarked with great warmth 
that though he had given no less than eighteen settings 
to an eminent Eurdpean artist, he had not succeeded 
in painting a true likeness of him. Ravi Varma’s 
** Seetha’s ordeal of the Banishment of Rama” which 
wes exhibited at the Poona Arts Exhibitior ef 1880 


won the Gaekwar's Gold Medel. - In 1884. Ravi Varma 
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was invited to Mysore by H. H. The Maharajah to- 
paint portraits of His Highness and other members of- 
the Royal Family. A set of nine paintings executed 
by Ravi Varma adorn the Mysore Palace. The Gaek- 
war of Baroda invited the artist to his court in (888. 
Ravi Varma spent a couple of years at Baroda, painting: 
Fourteen excellent pictures for the Palace Art Gallery. 
They depict in vivid and enchanting colours some of 
the brilliant and picturesque scenes from Hindu 
mythology. These pictures caught public attention 
and eventually proved to be his most popular work. 
Ravi Varma’s paintings were exhibited at Vienna and 
won many gold medals. {in 1892, ten of his oif 
paintings were exhibited at Chicago. The American 
press and art critics spoke in glowing terms of these 
pictures. Two Medals and a diploma were awarded 
to Ravi Varma. Two of these paintings ‘‘ Gypsies of 
South India” and “ Decking the Bride” are now 
inthe Sri Chitralayam, the State Art Gallery at 
Trivandrum. Ravi Varma’s extraordinary ability for 
—— life into all he did is best noticed in these 
works. 


The first Indian artist to receive the Kaiser-i-hind 
Gold Medal, Ravi Varma accompained the Prince of 
Wales and party as the Court artist in all hunting 
expeditions in Mysore. Some of the famous European 
artists who accompanied the royal party were amazed 
at Ravi Varma’s genius and hailed him as a Master. The 
last works of Ravi Varma, two unfinished pictures of 
Mysore Keddah, are now exhibited in the Sri 
Chitralayam. 


Essentially a self-taught artist Ravi Varma achie- 
ved world fame, and was the most successful Indian 
artist of his day. The powerful combination of 
inherent genius, fertile imagination and untiring 
endeavour contributed to his success. A keen observer 
and profound learner, anything that appeared before 
his searching eyes never went out of his prodigious 
memory. Like Goya, he had a camera-eye. He added 
to accurate seeing and candid statement a correct 
understanding of anatomy. 


He conceived forms before him in flesh and 
blood as the result of his intense study, his deep- 
scholarship and ‘schocobalpe —, hg in — 
and legendary characters appeared before him in their 
true. cetours. All Hindu homes and houses of 
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ert-lovirig people are adomed with hosts of his pictures. 


His mame is a by-word in Hindu India. He is revered 
by all Hindus, for it was he who drew for them their 
favourite ideals. He continues to enjoy a vogue 
ealdom surpassed. 


He has had a large number of followers and 
imitators none of whom has displayed his great and 
unique talent. 


The Sri Chitralayam, Trivandrum, provides compact 
and yet representative collection of the art of Ravi Varma 
than any other public 
gallery. Among the 
historical art objects 
now preserved in the 
Sri Chitralayam, is Ravi 
Varma's own easel on 
which he worked in his 
home studio at the family 
seat of Kilimanoor. The 
paintings in oil and water 
colours and pencil sket- 
ches by the artist exhibit- 
ed hene give an epitome 
of Indo-European paint- 
ing at its best. In one 
of these master-pieces 
a lovely and enchanting 
picture Sakunthala an 
incarnation of truth, be- 
auty and goodness, with 
all her sylvan companions 
is depicted most faith- 
fully and = charmingly. 
Sakunthala the love-sick 
maiden of sweet attrac- 
tive grace stands before 
us as the perfect ideal 
of Indian maidenhood. 
She ig trying to take a 
thorn Ron her foot® but 
her real desire is to catch 
a last glimpse of her ree 
treating-lover. Thepainting-whick isenest natural, reetiet’c 
and captivating. is considered to be the diadem of his 
masterpieces. In the portrayal of Sakuntala, the 
artist's genius has found fullest expression. Another 
study represents the Pompous yet pathetic court of 
King Virata, where the helpless Draupadi, escaping 
From the clutches of the devil Keachaka, prostrates 
herself befare the assembly in the immediate presence 
ef her husbands, time mighty Pandaves, who are 
-ia cognite. There is romance, pathos, despair and 
arrogance in this highly realistic painting. Revi Varma’s 
handling of the - Figures in this effective group is 
masterly. For its high finish and technical virtuosity 


HAMSA DAMAYANTI 





it is superb. Despite the number. of figures there is so 
over crowding in this picture in which the artist has 
suc in maintaining a very happy balance. 
between the romantic and realistic elements that have 
combined to make this so fine and famous a painting, 
Hamsa Damayanti is one .of Ravi Varma’s famous 
paintings. Damayanthi is the ideal representation of 
a lovely, bashful and amorous maiden. Inimitable and 
full-volumed powers of portraiture-skill have been 
lavished by the gifted artist in this magnum opus in 
Indian mythological art. The marvellous sumptuousness of 
Ravi Varma’s gnagic with 
the brush and pigments 
is best expressed in this 
study. A superfluity of 
nearness to human life 
and an extravagance of 
colour which are the 
characteristic features of 
Ravi Varma’s art are 
displayed in Hamsa 
Damayanti. Sure eye, and 
strong unhesitating hand 
are responsible for the 
captivating verve of this 
picture. It is utterly 
irresistible. This portrait 
holds one’s breath. It 
seems incredible that 
any one of mere flesh 
and blood could have 
expressed so much with 
the help of only a few 
pigments, an old brush 
and a piece of canvas. 
The best and most 
widely known examples 
of Indo-European paint- 
ing, these imposing 
audacious and impressive 
paintings have become 
deservedly world famous. 
Something of the 
scintitating physical vigour with which the Master 
Astist’s hand applied the paint comes out on these 
canvases which convey a message to, those who are 
competent to appreciate his work. 
Ravi Varma is reputed as a master painter of 
portraits in oil colour. Im his later days he did exce- 
lent water colour work also. His water colour pain 
tings are full of atmosphere and humanity. Fhe studigs 
of A Mysore Milkmaid, The Head Peon, A swords 
man, and Rest, exhibited in the Sri Chitralayam are 
full of character, energy erid concentration. All hic 
portraits have bright settings and are remarkable for 


by Ravi Varma 
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life, vigour and realism. He hada singularly perfect 
conception of beauty. For grace and elegance his 
portraits are unrivalled. His portraiture of women is 
unmatchable. His painting of the flesh is quite amazing 
in its subtlety. All that is revelling in flesh tint and 
@xpressive contour, he has beauttiully portrayed. His 
heroines are characterised by entrancing grace of 
form, and they became patterns in dress, demeanour 
and deportment to the young and fashionable maiden- 
hood of India. Ravi Varma is unrivalled in painting 
drapery. Beauty was religion fo Ravi 
Varma and.his paintings are visible mani- 
festations of real beauty. His woman 
are hundred per cent Indian. Some of 
his masterpieces— Sakunthala, Seetha, 
Mahalakshmi and Saraswathi—are superb 
ideals of Divine beauty and charm. These 
paintings positively radiate happiness and 
compel the spectator to enter into their 
sunny mood. 

They express qualities most apparent 
in Ravi Varrnas’ art, namely, beauty of 
draughtsmanship, the effective grouping 
of the characters, the vivid colours of 
their garments and the sense of move- 
ment and life. 

His art is great and original. It is not 
‘hybrid’ as some critics have dubbed it. 
An amazing spontaniety in expressing 
the highest in the most understandable 
manner is the distinguishing feature of 
Ravi Varma’s art. Every keen student of 
the many-sided creativeness of Ravi Varma 
will indeed note, both in colour and form, 
the highly unusual expression of the 
outstanding individuality of the Master 
Artist. Verily, he was not an orthodox 
Follower of the old and conventional art 
of the Orient. Though he chose 
western mediums his pictures are Indian 
to the very soul. His art sings with the 
warmth, brilliancy, spirit and joyousness 
of his great gifts. The Oriental feeling 
is best expressed in his art. His masterly 
studies of the lofty Puranic themes are 
a valuable contrigution to the art of India. 
Though he depicted contemporary life 
in a few of his paintings he was in- 
Fluenced essentially by the aristocratic bent and was more 
concerned with Kings and Queens and courtiers than 
the humble folk. He was not a painter of nature, but 
used nature only as a background for his portraits. He 
evidently thought that much could be accomplished by 

adding an imaginary landscape background to a studio 
study from the model. Hence his partial failure to 
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relate some of his figures to the background. Like 
the famous artist Giorgione, Ravi Varma was unable to 
invent a background which establishes or communi 
amood. Critics, therefore, consider his backgrounds 
as theatrical. Eternal and universal emotions have 
been powerfully expressed in his paintings. Priceless 
in themselves they are but vehicles of the mysterious 
passions that control human life and destiny. 

Ravi Varma’s great art has devoted admirers and 
sworn enemies. It is true that one cannot pass his 
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by Ravi Varmu 


arresting paintings unmoved. Through his paintings 
run an admirable vigour, unescapable vividness and 
radiant beauty. They are extraordinarily alive in any 
Gallery. None could sea them without being stricken 
with wonder. Radiant and yet vital with energy, his 
pictures conform to Aristotle’s definition of the 
beautiful in art, ‘‘ the shining of the idea through a 
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OF India without being a slave to the pure technique ‘of 
Oriental art. The everage Indian thas a craze for 
colours and flamboyant settings. Opinion is dwided 
on the merits of Revi Varma as an-ortist but -all have 





Sita beneath the Asoka tree beeing guarded by Rakshasa Women 
—by Ravi Varma 


recagnised his vast and lasting influence as a unifying 
Indian and Hindu force and considered him as a very 
gapable painter who has few equals. As a colourist 
and draughtsman he was supreme. The fundamental 
@ality which distinguished him from other artists and 
provided him with a niche of honour in the Pantheon 
of Art wes ‘his mastery of Western art and its 
42 


euovesslul edaptation to the iife anf 
oF blinds ee 
aristocratic. style a5 against Samp ~bo-—eLe 
style of Beng. disic on at which, in te 


more to create and keap alive imerect 
iN ancient traditional lore tham.all our 
‘oriental institutes. His tireless brush 
did the work of myriads of special educa- 
tors and created the pride in indian 
History, Tradition and Custom, which 
forms the solid foundation of Indian 
Nationalisam. He furnished the historic 


back-ground to our nascent patriotism.” 


Ravi Varma was most successful in 
the representation of men and women. 
His brilliant treatment of form, the 
accuracy of his firm, bold outlines 
delicate moulding of smoothly curved 
lines and dispostion of draperies gave 
them all an amazing beauty. His draw- 
ings and modelling of figures is magni- 
Ficent and thus far unsurpassed by any 
Indian artist. Finest examples of superb 
craftsmanship, his Figures are lithe, full 
of vigour despite their wistfulness. The 
dynamic power of ‘ Tintoretto’, the 
mastery of Titian, and the complexity of 
Giorgione are seen in some of his 
works. Greatly concerned with realism 
of form and colour Ravi Varma, like 
Rubens and Renoir, excelled in the 
brilliance of flesh painting. Like the 
portraits by the famous Western masters, 
his paintings are broadly treated, solidly 
modelled and the satiny surface of the 
flesh is rendered with consummate ease 
and skill. He had‘the craftsmanship to 
make his figures convincing and the 
vision to turn them into realistic master 
pieces. He has employed the whole 
gamut of tints with wondetful technical 


skill. He bes invested his figures with a palpitating 
energy, flocding them with light and splendour of 
colour he'ghtended to its strangest expression. As 
examples of the mesterly.use ef aoiour for visual jay, 
Revi Verma’s works, like the ‘fernous «works of 
the celebrated English ‘Masters, ere gorgeous. 
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“+ * Revi Vatma’é drt has to be judged ‘by - the 
fardstick of its own ideals, namaly, tha accepted 
principlés of ‘Occidental O11 painting. . Oil painting 
with its ‘dramatical quality, brilliance and ‘strength 
is characteristic of the West. It has little in 
common with the ‘Oriental art, which lends towards 
detail and delicacy and its lighter sensorium, Critics 
have done him a severe injustice for they have judged 
His art, according to the standards of Oriental art. 
Swept off their feat by the wonderful acevane2rts 
of the modern Bengal 
School of Painting, 
these critics have be 
littled the great art of 
Ravi Varma. Ecleticism 
may be fatal to Art 
but Catholicity — is 
essential to criticism. 
These high-brow 
critics forget that 
there is no precise 
yard measure in art and 
that there are many 
mansions in the realm 
of art as in the City 
of God, and that 
after discounting pas- 
sions and ephemeral 
crazes there remains 
a solid residuum of 
agreement as to what 
the world has and has 
not cared for in the 
arts. For example, 
in spite of the modern 
craze for the works 
of the ultra-modern 
artists like Picazzo 
and Matissee, Titian 
is still hailed as one 
of the greatest pain- 
ters. Verisimilitude 
is as essential in paint- 
ing as is Grammar in 
prose, and intelligi- 
bility that involves technical compatence of the 
artist is indispensable. Theee traits of great art are 
seen in Ravi Varma’s works. 

Ravi Varma was the hi iest of realism and 
idealism in art. The secret of his success as o popular 
artist was that his paintings appeded to all. Though 
not an extremist he was a revolutionary. Ac a medium 
Ser ee ee 
envy of lecger artists, for it is most difficult to produce 


any effect with the clayey mixture of olf paint, and it 





Sri Rama breaking the bow at Janaka’s Palace 
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requires profouhd ‘scientific kndwledge of colour to 
avoid ugly and unsebmly surfaces. Ravi Varma’s of 
paintings which are. astounding to the layman and 
bewildering to the professional are superb for thelr 
scientific use of oil colours. A genius whose handling 
of colour was masterly, Ravi Varma is the only 
Indian artist who, using all the blazing colours of 
the dawn and the rainbow on his palette, could 
command the deepest shades with as much facility 
as he could usa the most chromatic light, with oif 
colours as his chosen 
madium of artexpres- 
sion. -The effective 
ness of chiaroscuro 
which seems to have 
been unknown to early 
Indian artists was for 
the first time adapted 
most successfully to 
the life and literature 
of India by Ravi Varma. 
Monet, the greatest 
Colourist among 
celebrated artists, said 
“* The most important 
person in any picture 
is the Light,”” Ravi 
Varma wanted to paint 
a maiden as a maiden 
and a tree as nothing 
but atree. His art 
is not symbolic. The 
Champions of the new 
schools of Indian art 
point their finger of 
scorn at Ravi Varma's 
art and stigmatise it as 
too simple and akin 
to photography. 
Portrait painting First 
and foremost demands 


a brilliant analytical 


mind and perfect 
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~—Dby Ravi Varma draughtsmansh ip. 
These requisites Ravi 
Varma possessed in abundance. The portraits 


drawn by the modarn artists of Bengal are not true to 
life. They see more beauty in almond-shaped eyes 
which reach up to the ears, long and pointed fingers, 
slender’ waists, and bosoms which swell like the swan 
breasting the waters. The realistic and idealistic 
perfection of Rav, Vanma’s art was classic to the 
core. 

Soma critics discern in Ravi Varma's pictures oF 
the Hindu Pantheon, too great a likeness to human 
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life. He did not avoid the temptation of idealising a 
national type. His portraits bear a close resemblance 
to Greek Statues and paintings of Titian and Velasquez 
‘but distinguished only by exquisite beauty and enchant- 
ing grace of form. Like the Greeks he sought 
‘beauty in proportion and like the early Christian 
painters he sought in character as well. = In his 
‘pictures of Hindu deities the marvellous perfection 
of form has eclipsed the expression of the spirit. 
in the paintings of the North Indian artists there is a 
deliberate extravagance of expression and emotion. 
Though Ravi Varma's paintings are obvious, theatrical 
and anachronistic, they are at the sama time extrae 
‘ordinary and moving pieces of realism. As a portrait 
painter he is unrivalled for he had the rare gift of 
expressing the beauty that is skin deep, and the 
character that is below the skin. 


For high sense of beauty, moral and intellectual 





greatness, emotional fervour, subtlety of rhythm, 
untranslatable delicacy and sbundant richness of colour, 
skilful composition arid impeccable draughtsmanship 
Ravi Varma's paintings have few equals. They are 
enduring and charming expressions of a supreme 
culture. Abundant and spontaneous in imagination, 
daring and appealing in originality, remarkable alike in: 
conception and composition, Ravi Varma’s paintings 
present on canvas in the most captivating manner a 
whole people, an entire civilization rich in tradition and 
great in culture. The Art of Ravi Varma’s art was 
to excite the imagination of the spectator to the 
emotion of beauty. 


Thirty eight years have elapsed singe the greatest 
of Indian portrait painters lett us. But there has 
not arisen in India another portrait painter to 

ual Ravi Varma one of the ‘ immortals’ in the realm 
of Art, who used his gifts to transmit the more 
noble and religious perceptions. 
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Vishnu on his favourite Vahana Garuda Lord Siva and his famiy 
—by Ravi Varma 





K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY 


author of ‘Ravi Varma & His Are’,. 
‘ Nicholas Roerich’ etc. 
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A, K. HALDAR 


Principal, College of Arts Lucknow, 
F. R, S.A- (London) Author of ‘Khizalise’ 
“Omar Khayom ete, 
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“A Mystery’ by A. K. HALDAR A Painting frem AJANTA 
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Paintings by Jamini Roy, shown in his recent 
exhibition are as vital as ever. Over more than twenty 
years he has produced almost innumerable paintings, 
rich in experiment, and unswerving in their artistic 
integrity. 


You cannot miss a painting by Jamini Roy where- 
ever it is hung. Its colour is clear and glows; its 
line is incisive. It challenges you to look at it. You 
cannot mistake a painting by Jamini Roy although he 
paints in many styles. None else could have made 
it. His lines never falter. They sweep, in speady 
rhythms and are potent in their modelling capacity. 
They are self sufficient and capable of constituting 
the entire picture. The warm, grey tone of its 
ground is vibrant with their impact. A new version of 
this variety of Jamini Roy's work was shown in_ this 
year’s exhibition. The smooth calligraphy of his 
former brush-drawings is not there but a more direct, 
sketch-like statement of the ponderwarty of bodies 
into whose volume is integrated the coarse fibre of 
the cardboard which is their ground. 


These monochromes however were but a small 
part of the exhibition which was rich in colour, 
opaque and smooth. It is laid out in broad surfaces ; 
they have the luminosity of stained glass windows. 
New colours are being added yearly to his palette, 
this time a glossy blue specially which is still and deep, 
a pool of colour into which has gone the splendour of 
all Kingfisher's plumage. 


Jamini Roy, in our days, is the perfect craftsman 
as described in the ancient scriptures of India. His 
competence is in the integrity of his craftsmanship. It 
results from his genius and discipline as a painter and 


Jamini Roy 


Dr. STELLA K 


and his Art 
RAMARICH 


From the clarity of his mind; all these are welded in an 
compulsion by which he produces indefatigably a Feast 
of the senses. All are invited whose eyes can see 

whose youth survives their middle age, whose hearts 
beat with the rhythm of cteation and whose mind is 
aware of it. 


The art of Jamini Roy is rooted in the soil and 
the tradicions of Bengal; it is fertilized by many 
sources. His knowledge of art forms is wide and 
unerring He tests and increases his own powers by 
assimilating the Forms of the folk art of Bengal, of 
Bizantnic hieratic paintings and of French Post-impres- 
sionists. With the same eagerness did the painters 
of the Renaissance in Italy study and assimilate the 
works of classical antiquity or, in our days, Pisasso. 
Negro sculpture and Cingnecento composition alike. 


So powerful and sustained an output as Jamini 
Roy's, so joyous a communication in direct and lucid 
form cannot but make itself felt. It had found its 
way into many homes in India and beyond it. [It has 
also been met by the indispensable opposition which 
greets creation when it is not sanctioned by prevailing 
standards. That the reaction from certain quarters is 
loud is a wholesome sign of an awakening of the 
public interest in art in India. Paintings, it seems, 
have ceased to be objects of delectation or invest- 
ment for the few unguided rich and now stir the 
minds of the many in whom the seeds of art have 
lain dormant. To them are pure form of Jamini 
Roy's art gives a firm basis. New contents, new 
modes of realisation of man's highest and changeless 
identity will Find their vessel prepared by the work of 
Jamini Roy. 
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“DO DO . BASAVANNA’ DrawingPresented to 
Mr, Bapiraju by O.°C. Couldrey 


“BEDECKED ANDHRA BRIDE’ 





‘GO DHUL”’ 
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““HONEY — — MOON” 
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—by Chamakur 


‘Rose cheeked, My dear, You steal my heart’ 
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“Leanirg on the yonder tree, you are binding me with the 
garland of vour laughs my dear!”” -~ by Chamakur 
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RAMA DECORATING SEETA in the fore: 


RAMA ADMONISHING ‘SEETA on the eve of his departure to fore: 
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Patron of Arts & Literature in Andhra, 
Founder - Editor Andhra Paimka, the popular Telugu Daily 
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DESODHARAKA KASINADHUNI NAGESWARA RAO 
After a patnitng by Ch. Nage#wararao. 
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The prince among Modern Telugu poets 


A sketch, by Adivi Bapiraju 
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Ananda Mohan Sastri— The Artist 


BY “AN ART LOVER” 
Anandamohan Sastri, the gifted artist, wes the second son of Sri K. Srirama Sastri, an eminent 


Andhra Patriot and man of letters. 


Arend Mohan’s pictures were accepted by the Paris Salon which is by itself considered @ unique 
ir 


distinction in the world of art. He is the 


st Andhra and perhaps the first South Indian who has 
had this honour and there are not more than a very few, who share this distinction. 


His biography has appeared 


in the French Press asa result of the admiration of his peimtings that were exhibited there. 


These three thirgs, viz., 1. Accepted by the Paris Salon, 


2. Mentioned in the ‘‘Times” London, 3. Hung 


in the Royal Acedemy, London, are considered in order of merit, as great distinctions in the art world 


of Europe where art is a living institution. 


The most remarkable achievement is the first, and Andhras in 


particuler should be proud of him for he had the unique honour of being skown in the Paris Salon. 
He left behind 75 original paintings as legacy to the art world and plans for publishing these Master 


Pieces are afoot. 


Mohan Sastri. 


‘| had hoped against hope for some years past 
thet my greatly-gifted artist-friend, K. Anandamohan 
Sastri, would ultimately resume his career as a painter. 
But it was not to be, and at the age of thirty two Ananda- 
mohan-takes his place among “the inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown.” | first realized what he stood 
for in the renaissance of Indian painting when he was 
a lad of sixteen, and | rejoiced in the rapid transfor- 
mation of his beautiful soul into lovely works of art. 
Some of these will keep his memory fresh in the 
galleries at Mysore and Trivandrum. The latter has a 
mature masterpiece in tempera, every inch of which 
speaks the conjoint beauty of India’s artistic tradition 
and natural environment and the artist’s exquisite 
genius. The painting is ‘ Ekalavya,’ a little work of 
great achievement in which artistically minded visitors 
racognise a companion genius to the creators of India’s 
treasured miniatures and a sharer in the immortality of 
pure beauty with masters elsewhere such as Memling 


| have seldom met an individual blessed with such 
sweetness of disposition, and so dedicated to the 
attainment of the highest perfection in his art yet 
without the slightest hint of self-importance. In a 
land like India, where owing to defective education, 
understanding, of the nature of creative art and appre- 
cistion of the work of indigenous artists is all but 
non-existent in comparison with other lands, the 
expressors of béauty have to be content with the 
satisfaction of their own creative — effort. 
But Anenda Mohen had won recognition for 
lis work in Europe and America. | have myself seen 
acccmplished artists and intelligent critics rejoice over 
his paintings. 

46 


We give below a few notes from eminent art critics on the art of Late K. Ananda 


Seven years ago, when he was but twenty five a 
critic in the French magazine ARTISTS OF TODAY, 
apropos of an exhibition in Paris, wrote of the mastery 
and originality of the young Indian artist’s work; and 
emphasised his cultured sensibility and sense of the 
beautiful. Without qualification the critic wrote of 
Ananda Motan’s style as that of a great artist, which 
invested his works witha ‘power that comes to 
them out of their own perfection.” As early as 1936 
some of his paintings were included in an exhibition 
in the Imperial Gallery of Arts, London. 


| trust that an exhibition of his works may be 
Organized and taken through India as a tribute to a life 
that, though denied the fulfilment of quantity, had the 
spiritual satisfaction of creating a small but exquisite, 
gift for his country and age. 
Deep sympathy will go to his bereaved parents 
and relatives. Many years ago his father made a 
valiant but unsuccessful attempt to establish a first 
class art magazine, SARADA. His brother, K. Rammohan 
Sastri, some years his senior, has made a reputation 
for himself in various aspects of paintings. Their loss 
is keyond the consolation of words inthe deniat of 
their hepes for their son artd brother. But they have 
the consolation of knowing that he has left his name 
written in the “hieroglyphs” of immortal beauty. 
DR. JAMES H. COUSINS. 


IN “LES ARTISTES D” AUJOURD’ HUI” PARIS 
Anandamohan Sastri, though aged only twenty 


five has presented us at the ‘Salondes Artisters Fran- 
cais, works exceptionally masterful and revealing true 
originality of conception. This artist who lives in 
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KAUTA ANANDA 


MOHAN SASTRI 


A prodigy whose fame spread beyond the seas. 
but Nature has nipped this flower before it 
spread its fragrance. 
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India, has before him a marvellous field for exploration. 
His sensibility and refinement, his culture and sense of 
the beautiful enable him to draw much from that which 
he has under his eyes. His paintings are little living 
dramas truthful reproduction of the daily life of his 
passionate country. Let us add that the manner in 
which the two scenes entitled ‘ Shadows” and 
““ Knife Sharpener ” are treated is exceedingly beauti- 
ful and they impress us by their richness. and by a 
power that comes to them out of their own perfection. 
It is the style of a great Artist in whom youthful 
painting has gained one of its most worthy exponents. 

The Government of India has indeed recognised 
this by choosing in 1930, some works of Ananda- 
mohan Sastri for being shown at the exhibition of the 
Imperial Gallery of Arts, London. 


e-=M. PASCAL LEVIS. 


“| regret to report the death of K. Ananda- 
mohan Sastri, a greatly gifted artist, at Dewas, Central 
Provinces on May 21, at the age of thirty two. As early 
as 1930 some of Anandamohar’s paintings were 
included in an exhibition in the Imperial Gallery of 
Arts, London, and a prominent French Art critic had 
praised his mastery and originality.” 

——-THE HINDU. 


‘ Brilliant career cut short ‘ 
—THE BOMBAY CHRONICLE. 


‘“K. Anandamohan Sastri, Indian painter of Inter- 
national repute, passed away in Dewas on the 2lst 
May 1940, at a very young age of 32. He worked as a 
professor of art under Sarabhais in Ahmedabad.’ 

—TRIVENI. 


RAMA RAO—THE ARTIST 


Continued from Page 184 


Modern India has very much to emulate the 
great example of the West. Something: is no doubt 
being done in this direction in India. Galleries have 
been established at Baroda, Mysore, Trivandrum and 
the Benares Hindu University. This is not enough. 
Much more has to be done. 
started in the Andhra country immediately. Art 


collections of various ages, which are the expressions 
of the environment, customs, habits and culture of 
the age to which they belong, must be made and 


Something must be - 


installed in different places in beautifully constructed 
and designed museums and galleries. 


The estimated cost of the construction of the 
Rama Rao Art Gallery at Rajahmundry is Rs. 25,000 
and | must say, it is a modest sum much within the 
generous bounty of patrons of art. | need not fur- 
ther emphasize the urgent need for the establishment 
of an Andhra School of Art and the raising of the 
long delayed Art Gallery in memory of Rama Rao, 
-—the artist. 


Rama‘ Rao 


BY 


The Artist 


/ 


VISSA APPA RAO, MaAsLt. 


My object in writing this article is to give a 
-very brief account of the important Schools of Paint- 
ing that flourished in India from the ancient ‘times 
.up to the present day and to describe in particular 
the work of Damerla Rama Rao, the founder of the 


Andhra Society of Indian Art. 


The Classic Period: The art of Indian painting 
had its beginnings in the pre-Buddhist times. Reference 
is made in the oldest Pali literature of the picture 
gallery (cittagara) of King Pasenadi of Kosala. The 
remains of the oldest paintings belonging to the 
period second century B.C. to seventh and eigth century 
A.D. exist in the Ramgarh Caves of Orissa, in the Ajanta 
Caves, at Chittanavasal, at Bagh in Malwa and at 
Sigiri in Ceylon. Almost all’ the art of this classic 
period is religious in its nature. Life of the Buddha 
and the touching accounts of his previous existence 
were an inexhaustible source of inspiration to the 
artist. The Ajanta and other frescoes are full of 
“ardour and tenderness”; they express “the serene 
piece of mind, the infinite compassion and similar 
sublime qualities” that mark the edifying stories of 
the Buddha and Bodhisatvas. 


It is remarkable that we scarcely know the name 
-of a single painter of the great period of art. This 
is an illustration of the perception of the Hindu mind 
of the relative insignificance of the individual perso- 
nality. The ancient Hindu art is far from being 
secular and personal. It is a racial art and is a fruit 
-of communal rather than individual thought. It is the 
combined effort of the greatest and wisest minds of 
successive generations “seeking to impress their 
vision on a whole race.” It, therefore, came down 
-8§ a tradition and was cast into a distinct type. 


The Medieval Period: The remains of the art 
.OF painting belonging to the centuries that followed 
the great period of classic art are not traceable. 
‘Painting like music must have flourished in medieval 
India. Probably the painting of that age must have 
‘been destroyed by natural causes and by deliberate 
injuries. 
The Mughal Period: From the fourteenth and fif- 
‘teenth centuries onwards different schools of painting 
were developed in different parts of the country —(j) 


the Rajput School (ii) the Mughal School and (iii) the 
Southern School. 


The Rajput paintings of Pahari, Kangra and Jaipur 
are classic in style and depict the universal in life 
avoiding individual peculiarities. This School is largely 
inspired by the vaishnavite literature which it illustrates. 
The paintings of this School are “partly hieratic and 
partly of folk-inspiration. ” 


The Mughal art is chiefly secular and personal 
“Emperors and courtiers pose for their portraits 
proudly and consciously.” The Southern School 
thrived in and around Hampi and Tanjore. The paint- 
ings of this School can be seen at Lepakshi, Tanjore 
and Kumbakonam. They illustrate the stories of the 
Hindu epics -- Ramayana in particular. 


The paintings of these later centuries are not of 
such an order of merit as those of the older. The 
art became slowly stereotyped and'the power of the 
artist grew poorer and poorer, bound by age-long 
tradition and devoid of artistic inspiration and creative 
imagination. This brings us on to the middle of the 
nineteenth century; until then the traditions of the 
Rajput, Mughal and Tanjore art continued in varying forms. 


The Modern Period : During the later part of 
the nineteenth century there was not much of serious 
painting. Western influences made realistic art 
Fashionable. Landscape painting came into vogue. 
Painting was considered a personal expression which 
gave shape in colours to the artist’s dream. The art 
of painting had thus entirely changed its ideal and 
purpose. It was during this period that Ravi Varma 
developed his art of oil painting, after receiving lessons 
from an English artist. Ravi Varma excelled in portrai- 
ture and subject pictures. His pictures were perhaps 
too realistic and wanting in depth of sentiment. 


The pendulum now began to swing in the 
opposite direction and the beginning of the twentieth 
century had been marked by a reaction viz., the rise of 
the Bengal School of Painting under the leadership of 
Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, who founded the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. This School endeavoured to 
recover old traditions and portray ‘“‘the delicate 
charm and refinement of the old Indian daily life.’” 
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Nandalal Bose, Mukul Dey, Asit Kumar Haldar and Devi 
Prasad Roy Chowdhury are among the foremost of 
the artists of the Bengal School and are the heads 
of the various Art Schaols in the different parts of 
India. The Bengal School of painting had the credit 


of having ushered in a new era in the revival of Indian - 


art. It established its name far and wide. 


The Andhra School of Indian Art was founded 
at Rajahmundry by Damerla Rama Rao. He displayed 
even as a child, talent for art to a very high degree. 
He entered the Bombay Schoo! of Arts where he 
completed advanced painting with unparallelled 
brilliance and rare distinction. He travelled extensively 
in search of aesthetic impressions and visited several 

laces of artistic interest. He studied the art of the 
Bengal School at Calcutta and finally returned home 
in 1922. 


Rama Rao was aware of the degenerate tendencies 
in art and was determined to fight them. He was 
not satisfied to follow any “School.” He strove to 
discover himself and establish an individual style by 
interpreting his own experiences and the individuality 
of Andhra. He inaugurated the Andhra School of 
Indian Art at Rajahmundry in 1922. He gathered round 
hima band of devoted followers. The paintings of 
Rama Rao and some of his followers, Messrs Varada 
Venkataratnam ahd Chamakuru Satyanarayana were 
exhibited at Wembley and brought him and his followers 
quick recognition both at home and abroad. One of 
Rama Rao's paintings ‘‘ Siddhartha Ragodayam” was 
gelected for and lent to the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tien at Toronto. But in the midst of this green glory 
providence suddenly took him away in 1925 at the early 


age of twenty seven. 


The art of Rama Rao forms a distinct and recent 
cantribution to the revival of art that has been going 
on. Rama Rao was still developing ; his work was not 
complete. ‘‘His experiments in art were a tragic 
episode in the nation-wide struggle of the artistic 
spirit of India to assert itself.” The substance of 
Rama Rao’s art finds its glory inthe simple incidents 
of daily life. Some of his famous pictures portray 
historic and puranic incidents in their classic grandeur, 
Rama Rao displayed rare merit in the execution of 
composite pictures both in oils and water colours. 


Among his followers Mr. Bhagirathi feels happi- 
est in painting landscapes. He is an idealist indeed 
with nothing between him and nature. Mr. Chama- 
kuru Satyanarayana excels in potrait painting and his 
potraits are life-like to a high degree. Thus it is that 
the various types in the art of painting have been 
developed to a high order by the members of the 
Andhra School of Indian Art. 


During the three years, 1922—25, of his brief- 
life Rama Rao’s work had been prolific in the variety 
of media used_and in the types of composition execut— 
ed. There are 34 finished painting in oils 129 in water 
colours and very many sheets of studies in pencilt 
besides a number of sketch books finished and un- 
Finished. Thus Rama Rao had left behind him works. 
of beauty enough to fill a’ whole gallery. Though it 
was twenty years after the untimely death of Kama 
Rao which cast a gloom over and created a void in 
the artistic life of India, though it was solemnly resolv- 
ed on the platform and suggested in the Press (i) to 
build and maintain an Art.Gallery in memory of Rama: 
Rao and (ii) to establish a School of Andhra Art and 
though the members of the Damera family generously 
handed over the paintings of Rao to “The 
Rama Rao Memorial Board of Trustees * for the bene- 
fit of the public in furtherance of the above two objects 
nothing could be done so far in the Andhra 
country. In this connection it is very encoureging to 
note that the Indian Society of Oriental Art of 
Calcutta and the Sarada Ukil School of Art, New 
Delhi have been flourishing very well. We can emulate 
these glorious examples and encourage Andhra Art. 


The Rama Rao Memorial Board of Trustees is 
now endeavouring to acquire a site for raising & 
building for the Rama Rao Art Gallery and to run 
a School of Art for the benefit of Andhra youth 
with artistic talent which is in plenty and which is 
struggling for expression and encouragement. Further 
the pictures of Rama Rao have to be attractively 
printed in different sizes, made into albums and 
distributed, through the munificence of Andhras, alt 
over the country. The art of, Rama Rao and his 
Followers must be brought to every Andhra home 
so that the individuality of Andhra art is realised 
and appreciated widely as a social and cultural force. 


| need hardly say that love of art among the Euro- 
Pean nations is wide spread and that art is very 
much patronised by one and all. Art books, works. 
of art and albums are in great demand. Picture 
galleries are common. The British Museum, The 
Venice Academy, The Royal Collection at Windsor, 
the National Gallery, the galleries at Munich, Turin 
and Louvre—to mention only a few — are among. 
the most famous. Originals of olf masters have been 
preserved in these and several other private colfec- 
tions, throughout the continent. City Corporations and 
Municipalities pride themselves in owning picture 
galleries and art treasures. Appreciating public go 
round and study them. Paintings of famous artists 
of different times are printed by different agencies. 
and are available to the comman man. 
Continued on page 182: 


Ramarao and His Art 





RAMA RAO SCHOOL OF ART 


1. Varada Venkataratnam, 2- Chamakuri Bhashyakarlu, 3. Damerla Rama rao, 
4- Ch. Satyanerayana, (Nos. 2 & 4 ere brothers) 





DAMERLA RAMA RAO 


Who is a genius in Painting and chalked out 
his own Schoo! of Painting 





SIDDHARDHA JNANODAYAM 
Ry D. Satyavani 
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"*KARTHIKA PURNIMA’ 
From an original painting by Late D. Rama Rao 
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RESCUE OF DAMAYANTI 
From an Original 
By Varada Venkataratnam. 
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PRACHEENA NRITYAM 


From an Original 


By D. Butchi Krishnamma. 
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Views on Dramatic Art and 
a National Theatre 


ALEX ELMORE 


Dramatic Art is the art of experience. To prac- 
tise it, deep experience is needed; to appreciate and 
understand it, it must be long experienced. Thare- 
fore to write about Dramatic Art is not easy, for, as 
in any great art, a true and vital understanding of it 
can only come about through a prolonged experience 
in or of it. This does not necessarily postulate that 
there cannot be an inborn love or an attraction, a 
strange fascination from which grows the perseverence 
to know and understand. Were it not for this, 
thought, ink, paper would be wasted in writing an 
article ‘about’ any art for it can only be written for 
those who are in a state of ‘love at first sight’ with 
the art, for those who have gained the later and 
profounder stages of long—-and who shall deny— 
arduous matrimony with it, need no writing, need no 
further explanations, because to them there is the 
unbreakable companionship of an art laid bare of all 
subterfuges, deceits and falsities by the creative hand 
of devoted experience. Only with this necessary 
apology written can | approach the subject of Dramatic 
Art with a clear conscience. ° 


Drama is an instinct in every race. It can be 
called ceremonial, pageantry —many names—mbut it is a 
basic instinct in mankind to make manifest in action, 
speech and music the mysteries and the eternal truths 
of God, Nature and Man. The mysteries—major and 
minor—of all religions are dramatically conceived and 
presented. There are degrees of manifestation, but 
evena simple and silent prayer in the heart of a 
peasant is a dramatization of man’s aspiration or desire. 
Drama, therefore, is not merely a matter of clever or 
effective writing and composition—not merely a 
matter of staging, acting or presentation — but an 
active, creative, basic principle in nature for not only 
does God geometrize but He also dramatizes. | have 
written this because the times we live in show a 
double trend in drama. One trend is towards vulgari- 
zation and commercialization and the other towards a 
genuine development from the intimate heart of the 
people and the great artists they themselves have 
called forth. It is:no idle thought that where an art 
is practised by a people there will come a flowering 


in a great genius in that art. Nothing could illustrate 
this better than the arrival of Shakespeare on the 
dramatic field of 16th century England, for the 
‘professional player’ did not arrive until his time, 
except, perhaps for the jongleurs, mummers and other 
itinerant strollers. The Court, the great houses, the 
Guilds —all had produced plays, masques, moralities, 
nativities and nearly everyone knew how to dance, 
sing, play some sort of instrument and act. This 
tilling of the dramatic soil by the whole people of a 
nation from high to low allowed the great genius of 
— to grow and blossom forth so glori- 
ously. 


What, then, of our modern times? It is true 
that the ‘ canned’ arts of the radio and cinema have 
made of many of us listeners and gazers only—content 
to be swayed by what is dished out to us by 
commerce and bureaucracy. Nevertheless, slowly and 
gradually there is a stirring of an inner urge to create 
and be an active artistic community. For this to 
develop we need two things -—Simplicity and 
Perseverence. Simplicity, because from the Simple, 
growth can take place and not from the already 
complex. Perseverence, because the heart sees 
further than the brain and creates quicker than the 
hand and herein always lies the crucifixion of 
the sincere artist. How, then, must a nation approach 
the dramatic expression of its inner, unique and’ uncon- 
querable soul ? 


"Beware, in the first place, of intellectual well- 
meaning people who, having passed, perhaps, through 
all the meaningless meanderings of the average modern 
educational system with high honours or at least with 
commended credit and who, having studied the drama 
in those stilted and meanly chosen portions ladled 
out from the stale pottage of their curriculums, feel 
confident that inthem lies the understanding and the 
hope of the nation’s drama. 


Listen, in the first place, rather to the things the 
ancient, perhaps worn-out, crusted-over, musty tradi- 
tions and their often antique exponents have to say. 
Listen and work for, in the second place, the stirring 
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-of the peopje’s soul struggling into drarnatic expression. 
‘Do not be lowered in spirit or perseverence because 
amidst the coming conflict of those intellectuals and 
big business figures who will all clamour to be the 
founders of a National Theatre, you will not find the 
people’s heart and soul. It is not the crores of big 
business, able as they are to build great modern 
theatres and endow academies, which will create the 
National Theatre, but the simple beginnings of a few 
simple groups of people who ‘can’t help themselves’ 
-and just simply must act and perform as best they 
know how. Enthusiasm—red-hot and unquenchable 
is the First ingredient and not the cold intellectual 
approach which plans frigidly and makes huge, sterile 
halls of empty drama. It will be a few to begin with 
and to those few | address myself in this article. 


We must ask ourselves in the beginning as to 
what form an organization must take for dramatic 
work. Of course, circumstances will differ and will 
largely dictate the method of approach. The first 
absolutely necessary ingredient is a group of real 
enthusiasts. A group ‘forced’ together by one or 
may be two will never achieve happy results. This 
does not mean to say that one or two enthusiasts 
cannot set about ‘ enthusing’ others until they, too, 
feel it necessary to join in some dramatic activity 
together. But willing enthusiasts they must be! A 
leader there must be - one who everyone feels can 
take them a little way up the road of artistic experi- 
ment and experience. Now this ‘group and leader' 
idea can be adapted to any strata of society, to any 
form of institution From a prison to a university, From 
the village to the sophisticated, exclusive city club. 


Let us suppose, then, that such a group has been 
formed with an obvious leader; what then is the next 
step? It is to decide what sort of play is going to 
be produced. | put this important step first, although 
| realise only too well that most groups will rightly 
need ‘officers’ such as a Secretary, Treasurer, 
‘President and may be a committee and perhaps a few 
‘Patrons — but these are matters of circumstance 
.and personalities and these will dictate. But the 
‘play to be chosen must be well within the limits 
of the group’s capacity in every way. Talent may 
be and almost certainly in the beginning will be 
undeveloped and of a very curious and mercurial 
.quality! [lt is wise to start with the idea that no one 
‘has great talent but that every one has some, 
for, although great talent may be there, it is just as 
likely to appear in unlooked for places and at 
vunexpected times. (As an example of this, | had 
student so excrutiatingly bad and uninterested in 
this role as to warrant my decision to throw him 
out of the play. la his’ -utter bosadom—which was 
more than likely due to my own stupidity and lack 
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of psychological approach—he started to ‘fool’ and 
he ‘created’ a swaggering walk in the fooling which, 
when adapted to the role he should have been play- 
ing, was superb. He at once becamsa interested —- 
he had created! lt was his own work and he had 
the satisfaction of seging himself one of the successes 
of the play.) Again, plays which can be performed 
and produced within the limitations of the stages, 
costuming and, of course, finance ‘that may pertain, 
must be chosen. In certain groups it will be foolish 
and fatal to try any drama of the ‘ psychological ’ 
variety and in others it will strike false and ‘ condes- 
cending’ to attempt a pageant of folk drama. The 
golden rule must be that the whole group must feel 
that the play chosen is one that they all feel they 
can and wish to work for ans perform in. 


The important matter of casting is better left 
to the person chosen to produce or direct the play- 
(One produces play in England and ‘directs’ it in 
America!) If, however, that parson is not felt, to 
be experienced enough or not cognisant of the various 
personalities of the group, it is usual to elect a ‘cast 
ing committee’ all the members of which must have 
made a detailed reading and study of the play 
concemead and be familiar with every character. Here 
| must point out a very important matter. Every 
group will have ‘Personalities’ even the simple village 
group will posses those who are ‘outstanding’ in 
one sense or another or in their own eyes or the 
eyes of others. It must be remembered that an 
outstanding personality (much -less a ‘Personage’— 
and please beware of ‘Personages!) may not be the 
one you need for a particular part in any particular 
play chosen. In very plain and hackneyed words 
‘the play’s the thing’ and not p2rsonalities. To 
encourage this fesling of impersonality it must be 
firmly understood from the very beginning that when 
amember is given apart to try, it is only his or 
hers when suitability and capability have been proved 
in rehearsal. The producer must aslo realise that 
some persons ‘snap’ into arole whilst others take 
time and sometimes much detailed instruction to grasp 
and develop it. it is, on the whole, very unwise 
to rely only on atest ‘reading’ of a part for final 
choice in casting. The candidate may read badly 
or he or she might feel diffident or shy on being 
asked to interpret before a committee at short notice 
or for the first time. lt is better to ‘try out’ in 
actual rehearsal and if necessary change over cast 
when it is obvious who will be the most suitable 
persons for the various roles. 


Before continuing on further points it is neces- 


sary to suggest a framework of. organizing a play 
production. Apart from the regular of heers of a club 
er group as vaguely suggested above and about 
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which | am not going to concern myself here, there: 
are several executives necessary to produce a suc- 
cesful play. The first already mentioned is the 
Producer or Director. He is the interpreter of the 


play. He will direct its development — largely as he ~ 


sees it. He may have widely different conceptions 
of a play even than those of its author, and rightly so. 
He will carry from the very beginning the complete 
picture of his work in his mind. He will fill in the 
colour and enlarge the design as he goes along. He 
must inspire and direct the ‘actors and weave them into 
one perfect whole where each contributes his exact 
portion towards the perfect balance of the completed 
creation. He, in fact, is the chief presiding deity of 
the production of the play and what he says must be 
Final. He will need tact and clarity of vision and the 
capacity to live, sleep, eat, dream the play, he is 
dealing with night and day! 


The Producer will have a senior officer to assist 
him— the Stage Manager. He will be the most im- 
portant of his assistants and must be a very efficient 
organizer and must know what co-operation and hard 
work means. He is responsible for calling all rehearsals, 
carrying out the Producer's orders as _ to 
the staging and arranging of the various scenes. He 
will be entirely responsible, with his own staff (to be 
mentioned in detail later) for the smooth and efficient 
running of every performance. He will have (or can 
have —it is not absolutely essential in small and very 
simple productions) and Assistant Stage Manager who 
will help him collect properties, issue notices and one- 
thousand-and-one small jobs which are bound to arise 
continually. The A. S. M., as he is generally called, is 
usually the hardest worked man of the staff and almost 
traditionally bears the brunt of all that goes wrong— 
but let no aspirant to stage knowledge and wisdom 
neglect working for some time as A. S. M. under some 
good Stage Manager and Producer, for what he will 
not gather in stagecraft will not be worth gathering ! 
One of his responsibilities is to see that all properties 
either ‘ personal’ —that is to be used by characters 
in the course of the action of the play, or ‘ stage ’ are 
present inthe right place at every performance and 
rehearsal and ct every scene. This work, if a large or 
complicated play is in production can also be done by 
a special Property Man (‘Props’) who must list and 
have handy every piece of property to be used. It is 
usual in some theatres to have a special cabinet or 
corner near the stage where these smaller properties 
are placed in their proper order and sequence, each 
bearing somewhere upon it a distinguishing mark indi- 
cating in which scene it is to be used. With this 
group of officers must ‘be ‘considered the Stage- 
Carpenter who is probably a‘necessity for the ‘making 
of scenery and properties. Sometimes it will be easiet 
to find a carpenter who can work to' design’ and 


instruction——but in a large group there are usually one 
or two people who are handy enough with tools who- 
can undertake this exceedingly interesting side of the 
work. Next, or parallel to the carpenter is the 
‘ Costumier ’ or costume maker. This work—as is the 
case with all the others—can be undertaken by a 
lady— yes even carpentry can be undertaken by & 
lady and in these days play production is a very 
common undertaking for ladies and very excellent they 
usually are |! The Costumier works from the ideas or the: 
drawn designs of the Producer or of an artist 
especially employed by him. It is common 
that the Costumier herself combines the work 
of designer and thus saves a great deal of extra work 
both for herself and the Producer. She is usually 
the Mistress of the Wardrobe—that is she stores, 
maintains and prepares all the costumes belonging to 
the various plays the group performs. She will often 
need assistance in this work and can appoint a 
separate Mistress of the Wardrobe if circumstances: 
should so dictate. It will be absolutely essential in. 
these days of almost universal elctrification to have 
a competent electrician to arrange, often erect and 
certainly to control a lighting system. He must be 
quick in the uptake and sure of his ability and able to 
meet an emergency. He must certainly not be 
pulled into the production at the last minute but 
should attend rehearsals and learn his ‘light cues’ like 
any other actor or assistant. There will also be 
the necessary stage hands to be trained and 
rehearsed so that all scenes can be ‘set’ with the 
minimum of time with every man knowing exactly 
what he has to do. These will naturally vary with 
the size and type of play in hand. Now a word 
about a very important ‘ officer’ indeed and one who 
is usually neglected and given an unfair and 
disadvantageous position—the Prompter. The duties 
of this much maligned person are many. It is usual 
among amateurs or beginners to call in some extra 
person late in the rehearsal period and shove a copy 
of the play into his or her hands and expect them to 
assist every actor with his words. This is very 
unfair both to the Prompter and to the rest of the 
company. The Prompter should attend reahearsals 
from the beginning and should make a special ‘Prompt 
Copy’ of the play in which he writes every detail of 
setting, lighting, action, sound-effect, timing as well 
as all entrance and exit, curtain and lighting cues. He 
must, in fact know the play as well as the palm of his 
own hand. His ‘Prompt Copy’ should be a complete 
record of the whole production in detail. He 
should keep a time - record of every scene at every 
rehearsal and at every performance, taking an average: 
of the rehearsal timings -as his standard. A well- 
«directed play -is ‘timed’ so that every scene should 
take only’ go fong ‘and no longer'or shorter, -A 
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‘correction in timing is often needed after a few 
consecutive performances as the actors become 
accustomed to and even a little callous in the playing 
-of their parts. Often an audience will not react as 
the producer intended owing to a wrong piece of 
‘timing’ and this must be corrected by calling spacial 
rehearsals for that scene, even after the play has 
started its ‘public career’, so that the speech and the 
action are played at various speeds or pauses are 
shortened or lengthened. 


It is advisable always to have the ‘auditorium’ 
and the ‘audience’ side of the work entirely separate 
from the stage. There should be a Manager who 
looks after publicity (if there is to be any of this 
necessity of modern theatre), ticket-selling and booking, 
seating, programme-printing and selling, hiring of 
theatre or hall if necessary and should, with the 
Producer or Stage-Manager make out a complete 
budget for each production undertaken. A very 
important duty he must undertake is the ushering of 
the audience into their places. It is a splendid 
scheme to have a Captain of Ushers who must be 
chosen for his firm courtesy, pleasant manner and 
ability to meet every and any emergency ranging from 
a fainting lady to aserious fire, from a quarrel over 
seats to finding a lost piece of valuable jewelry. It 
is due to the ushers tact and resourcefulness if an 
audience is in a kind and re :eptive mood. The Captain 
of Ushers acts as the host of the evening. It is always 
wise to have all your Ushers wear some distinguishing 
badge and the Captain should have some special badge. 
Of course, the real host and the final authority in the 
auditorium must be the Manager and he must not forget 
his tact and his host’s duties for one moment—even 
in his preliminary business dealings. Many a poster 
has been better placed and reaped a better audience 
because of tact and perhaps the considerate placing 
-of a few (and it should remain a very few) compli- 
mentary tickets. 
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Let us glance through what | have written. We 
shall find, surely, that attached to the jobs and work 
mentioned there is something for everyone to under- 
take in this art and business of producing plays. Is 
this not a great social asset? Has not our simple 
idea of producing a play become artistically, socially 
and therefore, in a real sense creatively and nationally 
important ? Yes - definitely Drama has Its quota of 
unifying influence to contribute —intimately contribute 
—to the life of a Nation. 


| cannot write here in detail many other very 
important points of interest in this matter of play 
production. There are many things not yet discussed 
as, for instance, method of rehearsing and the training 
of the voice and body ~these are technical, but 
absorbing topics and as and if opportunity arises | will 
be happy to say something about these things in 
another article. There are many good books written- 
| think perhaps in India it is not generally realised the 
extent of dramatic and stage litetature which exists 
for both amateur and professional workers. These are 
not easy to obtain at present (1945) but perhaps when 
conditions are better the literature available to us will 
be even more enhanced and enriched. Invention has 
already revolutionized the artistic material to hand for 
the producer and the designer. but it would appear that 
another revolution will be forthcoming when much 
which genius has invented for warlike purpose will be 
turned towards pursuits of peace. [Even if this is not 
within our reach either through our lack of technical 


ability or poverty of purse, there is much—very much 
for us to do with the simple and hnmble materials we 
find around us every day. That is why | laid great 
stress on two points at the beginning of this article— 
Simplicity and Perseverence and though difficult to 
curb at times, a third might be added, though awkward 
in name —Enthusiastic Wise Ambition. 





The Community Theater 


ISHBEL 


The American theater is a vigorous force in the 
cultural life of the nation. Its offerings are varied 
and represent the ebb and flow of public interest, of 
political thought and artistic development. All kinds of 
plays find a audience in the United States, and 
changing public taste is as clearly defined in the 
theater as in letters. 


The best actors of other nations are welcomed 
on Broadway in New York. The work of the world’s 
outstanding playwrights has always been the essential 
core of its presentations. In recent years, however, 
it not only has reflected the international picture but 
has made its own contribution to the thoughtful drama 
of the century. A group of native playwrights, 
freeing themselves from tradition, have expressed the 
varied life of America and its people with power and 
imagination, while amateur and community groups have 
added their own contribution to the national drama. 


Broadway once was the alpha and omega of the 
American theater. Its bright lights spelled out the 
names of the great stars of two continents. Visitors 
From all parts of the United States and from other 
countries inevitably found their way to Times Square, 
where most of its theaters are clustered. From_ this 
center radiated the traveling road shows which brought 
drama to other parts of the country before the cinema 
spread its network of entertainment. Fabulous 
reputations, legends and fortunes were part of this 
highly publicized world, and the newspapers and 
magazines devoted unlimited space to the doings of 
the theeter and its personalities. 


Today the picture has changed. The commer- 
cial theater is still powerful and varied, but in addition 
the people themselves create their own drama, 
irrespective of the 235 commercial theaters which use 
professional talent only and are centered chiefly in 
New York and Chicago. There are 30,000 theaters 
of one sort and another in the United States, created 
by the people themselves. In these they stage plays 
of their own choosing, act in them, and make the 
theater a part of their community life. 


A quarter of a century ago 5,000 professional 
theaters and opera buildings housed stock, road shows 
and plays, all produced in New York. In the past 
yeer nearly 500,000 amateur theater productions 
were steged in the United States, and 75,000 plays 
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were written by Americans. Not one in 5,000 of 
these would stand a chance of Broadway production, 
but the community theater opens the door to the 
amateur playwright, as well as to the amateur actor. 


Productions vary from simplicity to extreme 
sophistication; from the rankly amateur to plays staged 
at the Little Country Theater in Fargo, North Dakota, 
one of the best-equipped country life laborataries 
in the United States. From the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific a network of community groups are 
fostering dramatic art. They may be found in hamlets 
and towns, in the farm granges, universities, high 
schools, churches, trade-union halls and in civic 
centers of all kinds. They function under different 
names— as laboratories, workshops, guilds, bandboxes, 
experimental groups, little theaters and summer thea- 
ters, but they all add up to community effort. 


This is the theater of the United States —not 
the theater of Broadway or of Hollywood. lt 
represents the effort and skill of the young and imagi- 
native; it is created by the people themselves for 
their own needs and growth. New voices are heard 
from the plains, the prairies and mining communities; 
from remote mountain areas; from the tall corn, 
the wheat fields, the sugar-beet fields— even from 
the dust bowl. These are the voices of men and 
women who travel through snow-blocked roads, thaw, 
desert dust and hailstorms to see a one-act play 
produced in a school house, to hear a 700 voice 
chorus of farm folk in lowa singing ‘Marching Through 
The Clouds With God,” or to support an Ibsen 
production in an isolated community in Wisconsin. 


College and High School Theater 


The chief stimulus for the community theater 
flows from colleges and high schools which have 
incorporated study of the drama in their curriculum. 
Until the last war dramatics had no fixed place in 
the educational life of the United States. Now 150 
colleges give courses in play production, and one-third 
of the 22,000 high schools study and apply production 
methods on every type of stage from auditorium 
platforms to local halls and opera houses. 


There are 65,000 amateur groups in all, 
composed largely of college ‘and high school students... 
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More than 7,000 high schools have courses in drama- 
tics, with an average of 50 students in attendance; 
13,000 have dramatic clubs. The high-shool groups 
produce anywhere from one to 25 plays a season. 
Schools with good manual training departments build 
their own sets in carpentry shop, and the students 
are drilled in the functions of property men and 
electricians, as well as in the more aesthetic side 
of dramatic art. Many of them have well-equipped 
stages of their own. From the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific, millions of boys and girls are learning 
the fine points of drama; are being prepared to act 
in the theaters of tomorrow, and to form an apprecia- 
tive audience body. 


West of the Appalachian Mountains there is such 
demand for high-school teachers capable of teaching 
dramatics that most of the universities give courses 
in this subject. Some, like the universities of lowa 
and Cornell, teach it through a department of speech 
or public speaking. The celebrated Little Country 
Theater of the North Dakota Agricultural College 
comes under the department of public discussion and 
social service. 


theaters in 
Courses are given 


There are excellent laboratory 
dozens of university classrooms. 
in playwriting, acting, direction, scene designing, 
lighting and make-up. Companies of student actors 
are sent on tour, to stimulate dwellers in farming 
communities to produce their own plays. The 
number of college men and women now equipped to 
teach dramatics is unprecedented in the academic life 
of America. The large universities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, like Harvard, Yale and Princeton, have 
always nurtured native drama and have staged 
creditable annual shows but beyond this there has been 
little effort in collegiate dramatics. 


Professor George Pierce Baker did much to 
stimulate this trend with his famous “47’ Workshop 
at Harvard, opened in 1912, and a_ similar course 
which he gave later at Yale. By 1920 the colleges 
were pushing ahead in dramatics as vigorously as the 
community groups, and their pace never slackened 
until the war diverted much of this energy into other 


channels. The colleges have contributed technical 
skill, ideals and imagination to the little theater 
movem ant. 


Drama Via The Package Library 


During the last two decades state universities 
and agricultural colleges in the Middle West have been 
sending companies of student actors into country 
towns: have been mailing out “package libraries” of 
drama and have been teaching farmers and villagers to 
stage pageants, harvest festivals, plays and dramatic 


tournaments. The Universities of Maine, North 
Carolina, ‘Indiana, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Pennsylvania 
State College of Agriculture, Northwestern University 
and C ornell regularly send out these package libraries 
of plays. The University of Wisconsin has a rural 
community tournament, an urban tournament, a college 
tournament and two for high schools. The granges, 
made up of farmers, compete with high school, town 
and college groups. Plays, musical and athletic 
activities, festivals, games, home talent programs and 
folk dances, all are promoted by the same means. 
This type of activity has taken the place of the singing 
schools, spelling bees, debating societies and amateur 
performances of an earlier generation. 


A survey made not long ago by a committee of 
the American Country Life Association showed that 
the programs which flourish now in rural regions 
include music, drama, folklore, games, folk dances, 
literary interests, home and countryside improvement, 
handicraft painting, sculpture, conservation of records 
and treasures, and the industrial arts. 


Two men who have done much to foster native 
drama in rural America are Frederick H. Koch, 
professor of dramatic literature at the University of 
North Carolina, and Alfred G. Arvold, who teaches 
at the North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo, 
North Dakota. Koch turned to the pageant as an art 
form for local communities. By 1915 he had founded 
a company — “The Playmakers ’* —- with chapters 
throughout North Carloina known as the Sarah 
Bernhardt Chapter, the John Barrymore Chapter and 
the William Shakespeare Chapter. The University 
where he teaches is one of the most active in the 
country in fostering dramatics. 


Arvold converted an old chapel in administration 
building of the college in Fargo into the famous Little 
Ccuntry Theater, a show place which has been visited 
by celebrities from all parts of the world. It houses 
one of the finest libraries of dramatic literature in the 
country. Old books, prints and play bills autographed 
by George Bernard Shaw, David Belasco, Daniel 
Frohman, Jchn Drew and many others are part of the 
collection. 


In an attic known as the Lincoln Log Cabin room 
— hung with Indian corn and red peppers and furnished 
with rough benches, curios, lanterns and gypsy chintzes 
—-plays are planned and discussed, and during Farm 
and Home Week farmers assemble in it for coffee and 
doughnuts. Here the “ package library” idea was 
born. Here Sioux Indians, cattle men homesteaders, 
poets, judges, actors, writers and celebrities of all 
kinds have gathered at different times. The room 
was dedicated by Fritz Kreisler, world famous violinist. 
Its story was translated into 26 languages and distri- 
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buted to the delegates of the International Country 
Life Conference, meeting in Belgium in 1930. The 
theater has a Green Room, an Ibsen Room, and a 
Village Room, dedicated to Sir Harry Lauder. 

The theater at Fargo serves as a laboratory of 
theatrical art, as applied to rural communities. It 
specializes in the type of play that cai be staged 
easily ina country school, in a church basement, in a 
farm sitting-room or a town hall. Thousands of 
persons have participated in its festivals, community 
programs, long and short plays, and talks on the drama. 


Modern classical drama is presented impartially, and 
prairie folk have travelled miles to view its productions. 


Drama in the open Country 


Between his Little Country Theater and his 
package library business Arvold has stimulated his entire 
state and other regions to producing plays under all 
manner of circumstances. He sends out copies of 
festivals, pageants, plays, readings, dialogues, pictures 
of floats, parades, processions, exhibits; plans of 
stages, auditoriums, open-air theaters and community 
buildings where shows can be given. The result is 
that ina number of western states plays are produced 
over country stores, in baseball fields, in barns and 
other unusual settings. Residents of 35 counties in 
North Dakota gather once a year for games. pageants, 
dances and informal entertainment. 


Agricultural pageants are well liked in rural regions. 
Before the war thousands of farmars drove across the 
prairies to see “ The Land of the Royal Corn” or 
“The Enchantment of Spring." two popular folk 
pageants. In one community with a population of 
1,089 ‘The Story of Grand Forks County” was 
produced with a cast of 1,000 ranging from a seven- 
month-old baby to a man of 65. Schools, bands, 
choruses and church groups co-operated. Armed with 
ice tongs for canthooks, the men built a stage 72 by 36 
feet and arranged seats for a women’s chorus of 200. 
In this way drama in the open country has developed 
with real purpose. The play festivals have given 
vitality to Farm and Home Week, state fairs and rural 
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conventions. The actors are farm men and women, 
teachers, villagers and adolescents. 


A typical example of the development of dramatic 
art in the American college is the integrated arts 
program by the University of Colorado, in the 
Far West. Here drama is part of the English 
literature course. Over the stage and in the 
lobby are murals painted by members of the fine 
arts staff. Students in the school of Music arrange 
settings and compose songs for the dramatic entertain- 
ments. A pit orchestra, a university, and a glee club, 
all participate. Scenery, costumes and posters are 
prepared by the Art Department. 


There are many other variations of dramatic 
enterprise of a community nature throughout the 
United States. Marionette companies tour the 
country in miniature repertory, like the Little Alley 
Players of North Dakota. “Town and Gown" dramatic 
groups unite the students of many universities with 
local townspeople. Churches stage hundreds of plays 
religious and secular, ranging from the Pilgrim Players 
of Santa Monica, California, so the church theater of 
the Fireside Players in Wnite Plains, New York, and 
the Bungalow Theater in the basement of a private 
house in Denver, where 36 Shakespearian plays were 
presented in I7 years. 


Open-air festivals, pageants and religious dramas 
range from the prairies of the Middle West to the 
deserts of Southern Califor: ia, and America’s own 
Passion Play, staged in the natural amphitheater of the 
Black Hills in South Dakota. The Passion Play is 
helping to popularize religious drama in the New World, 
Josef Maier, who is the Christus of the group and 
directs the Passion Play, found a home in the Black 
Hills in 1937 For the wandering troupe from Germany. 
The company today is mad2 up of shopkeepers and 
farmers’ sons and daughters fron Westphalia — all 
now American citizens wno did not wish to return to 
Nazi Germany. 


The United States is drama-conscious in a mOre 
widespread way than ever before. 
—USOW], 











SHRI NATARAJA 


In scintillating rainbow rhythms streams 
forth the hair flowing thickly from his head, 
as a divine waterfall dancing in the rays of 
the Sun, or as dancing Garga Mai, mes- 
senger trom Heaven to earth. 


With pearl-like light grows the crescent moon on 
His mighty brow. 

His deep-set eyes shine with the blue fire of the 
thousand-petalled Lotus at noon-time. 

His smile is an ever-fiowing radiance of highest 
Blessing, and in His hand is the Divine Drum rolling 
its thunder-notes throughout the worlds, yet soft is this 
hand as the young leaf, perfect in its shape. 

He wears a tiger-skin as the garment of His 
Power, and His uplifted hand sends forth its Protection. 

The jewels of immortality sparkle in the shell-like 
ears of His perfect Understardings, and His Holy 
Thread is sacred witness to His achieved Divinity. 

His bedy is as the sacred coral consecrate to the Sun. 

His skin is noble ard strceng as the skin of the 
mighty elephant. As armlets are twined about Him 
the Serpent of his Wisdom, and upon His ankels are 
the Bells of Divine Music, the Music of the Gan- 
dharvas themselves. 

In cosmic Dance He moves, with His holy feet 
bending and rising in rhythms of Heaven and of Earth. 

And as He dances the Divine Parvati gazes upon 
Him with gladness in Her heart and with smiling lips. 

So is He! 


When shall I see Thee thus, O Lord? When 
shalt Thou deem me worthy to have vision of Thy 
Holy Dance, O Thou who art the Lord of Universe, 
who art clothed with infinite Space, who  holdeth 
very infinity itself within Thy grasp, who art the Lord 
of Dance of Universes and of worlds, who art the 
very Bliss of lite? 


— Dr. George 8. Arundel. 





Dancing in India 


UDAY SHANKAR 


India is verily a land of dancing. Starting from 
the very manners of the people in the street or a 
gathering, one sees dancing even in their style of 
standing, walking or talking and the feeling is like 
being in the middle of a colourful! pageantry ever 
unfolding new forms of beauty and composition. An 
artist could easily select any phase of this life and 
make a dance or ballet out of it. 


Before speaking of the innumerable forms of danc- 
ing that still exist in India, it would be better to 
separate the popular or present types from the more 
classical forms. 


No matter which pare of India you chance to 
visit, alittle search will always reveal some kind of 
dancing pertaining to that place, blending in_ itself 
all the specialities of the surroundings. 


For one who has been lucky enough to make 
an extensive tour over India and luckier still to see the 
dances, that differ in character from province to 
province, it would seem no exaggeration when | call 
India a land of dancing. Starting from the North- 
west Frontier with- their manly and warlike types of 
pirouetting and skipping and passing east through 
Sind, the Punjab, Rajputana, United Provinces, Behar, 
and Orissa to Bengal, one is bewildered with what he 
sees or might see in the way of dancing. But inspite 
of all the apparent points of divergence, | find a great 
unifying factor of similarity in the innate simplicity, 
great vivacity of execution and the ease with which 
the dancers drown themselves into the feelings of 
the dance. Even in the actual dances, the theme 
of the lathi dance is present all over India, and in its 
less menacing character in the Lasya type of the Garba 
dance that one sees in Gujerat. One sees it even in 
Madras and Malabar, the Kolari or stick dance which at 
a certain stage gets so brisk that it is impossible not to 
admire the quickness of the dancers and the accuracy 
of each step they take, and one is reminded of the 
“Payie ‘ or stick dance of Bengal. The sword dance 
also exists all over India in some form or other but 
more prominent in Rajputana, the Punjab and to a 
lesser degree in the United Provinces, Bengal and even 
the South where it is known as‘ Valleru ’ or Sword 
play. Another popular figure is the acrobatic dance 
that one comes across in: including dancing on 


the rope, jumping with the pole and performing ground 
exercises, a source of pleasure to the villagers who 
cluster round the performers, attracted by his beating 
of drums. In Malabar they have a similar form called 
‘Kampatelkulatam ’ and ‘Gnanumelakall (string 
dance). Another group dancing existing from the time of 
Krishna when the gopis danced round him in their rural 
mirth, can still be found in the Garba dance of Guje- 
rat, the Jnumar dance of Rajputana, the ‘Kular- 
nachan’ in Bengal, the ‘Tiruvathirukali’ in Malabar, 
etc., in each case performed by girls. Besides these, 
there are dances during harvest time as performed by 
the Ahirs of the United Provinces or during the 
beginning of a season like ‘holi’ in Rajputana or ‘Kajri’ 
in Benares or Mirzapur. A very interesting type is 
the one which represents in humorous details all 
that is funny and odd. Some of these ‘dancers ’ 
are seen in queer costumes during the ‘holi’ 
festival in towns and villages. In Malabar too 
a class of brahmins perform the ‘ Sastrakali’ in which 
they give with comical details and funny contortions 
of the body representations of things that will never 
fail to raise mirth and innocent happiness, like a good 
comic film of to-day. 


Besides these one sees the aboriginal dances of 
the Bhils, Kols and Santals, in big groups and with 
lively beatings of drum. Some of the fanatic dances 
are represented by ‘Gajjan’ in Bengal where the 
dancers inspired by their religious zeal even get their 
skin or tongue pierced. A common dance in abandon- 
ment is often met with when a certain evil spirit is 
said to possess a man or woman who drops down 
dancing and is subsequently exorcised. These and the 
like supply by no means an exhaustive list of dances 
existing, for one has in the Central Provinces the 
dances by.a kind of gypsy clan, and in Orissa lively 
dances by boys. IF in this list or even the subsequent 
one dealing with more classical types | fail to include 
the ‘Baiji’ dance, it is because | do not think that it is 
Indian in origin. [It comes from Persia and is to a very 
great extent responsible for subduing the better forms 
of dancing in the North of India. 


Coming now to the dances higher in quality and 
artistic worth than the ordinary types referred to so 
far, | believe that there is hardly aaything in Northern 
India, and that whatever dees ayist’ is contined te the 
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regions of Malabar or more strictly to Kerala. In 
Northern India the only place where | have seen really 
‘good dances is Manipur, where the standard of the same 
theme of girls (gopis) dancing round Krishna is very 
high. Beginning from the lovely costumes and the 
wonderful atmosphere that these unsophisiticated girls 
produce, one is startled to see the gliding movements 
that merge one into the other with such remarkable 
ease and grace. Then too the ‘Tala’ on which they 
dance is very difficult, of 15 beats resembling the 
*‘Pancham Sayari”’ of the North. But like elsewhere 
in India, | found the people supremely indifferent to 
the art, and there were many cultured people of the 
neighbourhood who for the first time went to see 
the dances with me. 


And now we come to Malabar. To begin with, 
it will be better to take up the ‘Koota’ perform- 
ence, first, which in reality is a form of drama, 
consisting of ‘Chakyarkuta’ done by men with 
recitals of the story, using hardly much of abhinaya, 
gesture, or mudras, the symbolic formations of the 
hands; of ‘Namyarkuta’ done by women with 
painted faces who hardly or never speak; of ‘ Kooti- 
atam’ which combines ‘Vakya’ with ‘Mudra’ 
and ‘abhinaya’. This ‘Koota’ is of the highest 
technical importance, and the other delightful dances 
like the ‘Kathakali’ ‘Otam-tullal,’ ‘Kotti Atam,’ 
‘Mohini Atam,’ ‘Dasi Atam,’ etc, seem to be 
derived from this to a greater or lesser extent. 
In the present instance | am very much interested to 
speak a little of the art of the Kathkalis, for it 
would be impossible to talk all the other forms 
separately. The classical name of the ‘Kathakali’ 
is Ramnatam, and a parallel play which deals only 
with the ‘Bhakti Rasa’ is called Krishnataan. 


The Kathakali is really a highly evolved form of 
pantomime, having music, dancing, acting, story, ges- 
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tures with starling facial expressions and eye movements. 
All the different types spoken of above base their 
stories on the Puranas. These marvellous Kathakali 
actors are quite simple people belonging to any caste, 
and during the winter season, which is the most 
pleasant time in Malabar, they go about like a travelling 
troupe giving performances. There are no women 
taking part, for it is impossible for them to produce 
the difficult movements. 


The singers and drum players stand behind, and 
the verses out of the Mahabharata or Ramayana that 
are repeated behind the dancers are at once shown by 
the mudras. They are such masters of the art of 
expression that to change from one sentiment to 
another isno difficulty to them. The performance 
takes place almost throughout the night, and one sees 
one of the most marvellous systems of ‘ make-ups’ 
employed. The actors go to sleep while their faces 
are being done up. The ridges and partitions formed 
are done by means of rice paste, and need seeing to 
believe how well and shapely the whole make-up is. 


In Travancore and elsewhere | have often been 
questioned if it would not be advisable in view of the 
age to make some changes in the Kathakali perform- 
ance and introduce innovations. | maintain that it would 
be fatal to change anything. | admit that Kathakali, 
as it stands to-day, might not find quite a popular ova- 
tion outside Kerala, but still it serves as a repository 
of a great art and will serve all ardent dancers and art 
lovers as such. The Kerala Kalamandali in Cochin 
State and a new started effort in Travancore are to be 
commended in this connexion for trying to bring about 
a revival and giving regular lessons to young aspirants. 
| only wish to add that before we dare criticise the 
dances of India on a certain basis, we should travel 
wide and see more. 





The South Indian Dancing 


HAREN 


Origin :—The origin of dance is divine, being 
&ttributed to Lord Brahma, the creator. The Gods 
were athirst of new pleasures to get rid of an 
emotional ennui. With Indra as leader they waited on 
deputation to Brahma. Moved with pity He made a 
digest of the essence of the four vedas. He com- 
posed the Natyaveda having taken words from the 
Rg music from the Samau, gesture from the Yajur 
and Rasa or ethos from the Atharva. Lord Siva as 
Nataraja was the foremost exponent of the art and 
Parvati, his consort taught the Lasya form to Usha, 
the wife of Vana-Asura, who initiated the Gopis. 
Another legend attributes the origin of the art to 
Lord Vishnu who after his victory over the giant, 
Madhu and Kaitara, performed a perfect type of dance 
which captivated his wife, Lakshmi, so much that she 
learnt it from her husband. Vishnu also instructed 
Brahma from whom Siva received his Initiation. For his 
extraodinary proficiency he is known as Nateswara or 
Nateraja. 


The Vedas:—The Rg Veda is a collection of 
hymns which were subsequently set in tune in the 
Samau. Melody, rhythm and harmony gave birth to 
drama and dance in the days of the Yajur and the 
Atharva which reached its pe:k point in the Puranik 
renaissance. Dramaturgy includes music, pantomime 
and dance. Dance was composed with appropriate 
gesture and rythm based on spiritual emotions, The 
veteran Bharatha, instructed by Brahma, as the legend 
goes, appeared with his famous Natyasutra containing 
twelve thousand slokas during the last phase 
of the vedic epoch. It at once attained the 
dignity of the vedas and was honoured as the fifth 
veda. All elements of emotions and feelings received 
a scientific treatment in his hand. Half of the entire 
volume is lost, the present day rescension being only 
of six thousand slokas. Bharatha informs us that dance 
in the days of hoary antiquity was a part of ritualism, 
a distinct form of worship as it was in Egypt and 
Hellas. The spiritual experience of human soul found 
its highest expression in music and dancing. It was a 
realisation on God in men. Hence in shrine or social 
gathering a purified atmosphere was of primary con- 
sideration which could breathe a spirit of restraint and 
refinement of emotions, the Sathvika Bhavas. [n 
the Rg. veda there are evidences of popular dances 
accompanying the socio-religious functions such as 
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sacrifice, marriage, funeral and harvest festivals. Usha, 
the Goddess of dawn is hailed as one putting on & 
garment of a dancing maiden (R. V. X. 29). 


The Puranas :—In the Sundara Kanda of Rama- 
yana, Ravana, the king of Lanka is described as a 
great connoisseur of the Art of dancing. The ladies 
in his palace were expert debutantes who used to 
entertain him every night with new compositions. In 
his persuasion to Sita he tempts her with the prospect 
of acquiring proficiency in muisc and dance. In the 
Mahabharata we find references to ladies singing in 
accompaniment of the Vina and young damsels dancing 
round the Sacrificial fire of the Asvametha. Uttara, 
the daughter of King Virata received her training from 
Arjuna living ‘ in Cognito’ as Vrihannala, in a special 
apartment as Nartanagar or dancing hall. The Puranas 
also bear testimony to this highly developed form of 
Art. The Ras-lila in the Bhagavata is an instance in 
point. Evidences are found in Sanskrit literature 
ond Kalidasa in his well-known Malavikagnimitre 
extols the art with precious maxims. He visualises 
the entire man with his three distinctive moods ,Sathve: 
(pure), Rajas (passionate) and Tamas (nescient) moods. 
perfectly reflected in dance. In art and architecture, 
as for instance in the bas reliefs of Sanchi and 
Barabudur and in the frescoes of Ajanta dance-forms 
find rich and exquisite expressions through colour 
and line. 


South India Dance:—The art current flowed 
From North to South till it finally merged itself in the 
Dravidian culture of Kerala (Malabar, Cochin, and 
Travancore) and Tanjore. In the earliest times of 
Chakyas people used to tell stories with acting and 
hand-gestures. They derived their art from the 
Sutas. They would recite episodes from the dramas 
of Kalidasa and Harsha. Under the influence of 
Buddhsim in Malabar ‘‘ Nagananda’”’ was a favourite 
subject. The Chakyas were highly realistic in their 
acting and so much so that they even used parachute 
for Garuda’s descent from great heights. It had_ its. 
ups and downs in the hands of the itinerant troupes 
of actoredancers thro’ centuries right up to the reign 
Cheraman Perumal (9th cent. A. D.) King of Kerala 
who reorganised the theatre with the help 
of his poet-minister. During the 12th century a 
new Sanskrit composition, Gita Govinda of the 
Bengali poet Jayadeva created:a distinct landmark in 
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the history of south Indian dance-drama. In the 17th 
century a Zamorin of Calicut composed a Krishna 
iplay (Krishnattam) in Sanskrit modelled on Gita- 
‘Govinda. This led to the production of a rival play 
based on the life story of Ramachandra in Malayalam 
which is considered to be the ‘fous et origo’ of the 
'Katha-Kali. There is another view of the genetical 
history of the Katha-Kali. About two centuries back 
when the mute dance degenerated into lifeless 
formalism, a Prince of Travancore, possibly Kerala 
Varma, revived the Krishnattam originally composed 
‘by an illustrious ancestor of Manava-Vikrama or Mana- 
Veda, the Zamorin, a century still earlier. He received 
his training from the ancestors of the Krishnattam. 
He learnt the mystery of the mudras (gesture-language) 
from the Brahminas of Chakiya. He produced new 
.dance compositions full of movement and emotion, 
rhythm and feeling. He also produced dance-forms 
in Malayalam with plots from the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. Besides these, episodes from Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala, Bnarave’s  Kiratarjuniya, | Kshemisvara’s 
Chaada Kausika, Rukmini harana, Vatsaraja’s lhamriga, 
Viswanatha’s Saugandhikaharana vyayoga, Madhava’'s 
Subhadraharana etc., are freely adapted and hence its 
name Katha-Kali. He revived the art-tradition of Tandu 
and Bharata and propagated it throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. The dumb-shows are of 
comparatively recent origin yet the basic principles are 
drawn from the classics. They very soon gained 
widespread popularity. {t has been jealously preserv- 
ed by the Zamorin for generations. Any reform is a 
sacrilege as in the Vedic sacrifices like the Jyotistama, 
Aptaryama etc. It is a form of ritualism with the 
local people. A defect even in walking is liable to 
atonement. This is the raison d'eitre of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of its technique and tradition. 


The Technique :—The “players are male pro- 
fessionals with a long period of training to their 
credit, who narrate the story thro’ gesture-language 
‘or mudras which the Bhagavathars sing the accompany- 
ing Sanskrit slokas and padams, and drums beat rhythm 
and cross rhythm. The beauty of the design is 
woven with the warp and woof of the gestures of the 
whole body in rapid movement and the poetry of line 
is produced with the Changas or bends as to be found 
0 much pronounced in anclent Indian sculptures and 
painting, the difference lying in statics and dynamics. 
In spite of the complexity of gestural codes of the 
S. E. and S. W., schools of Hindu dancing both com- 
pose poetry of movement in which legs are at times 
simultaneously off the ground. The troupe, popularly 
known as Kaliyoga consists of about twenty to thirty 
members, actor-dancers, musicians and make-up men. 


This is an open-air play. {t requires no 
apperetus, save only a dancing floor, of smooth a 
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mud, open to the starit sky or sheltered in wet 
weather by a panda! of bamboos and coconut fronds. 
A piece of the trunk of the coconut palm serves 
occasionally as a pedestal or throne ; a canopy is held 
ever the imaginary divan on which Indra reclines with 
his wife, or Lord Krishna with Subhadra or Rukmini. 
At the commencement of a scene or at its close a 
richly coloured embroidered cloth held by two men is 
the drop curtain. A bell-metal lamp with coconut oil 
placed at the middle of the front provides all the light 
the debut requires. The flicker produces waves of 
light. The tapering light throws into emphatic relief 
every nuance or shade of the dance. The dancers rest 
their heads on the laps of the dressers who paint 
appropriate masks on their face. The choti frames 
the mask. It is made of Chunam, lime and rice paste. 
lt is so delicately moulded that it totally dispersonalises 
the dramatis personnel. The colour scheme 
follows a distinct convention at once psycho-spiritual. 
The Gods and heroes are painted green, other 
characters are painted red or black. Some are 
bearded and the colour of the beard is the index of 
the character. The great Hanuman, the monkey-God 
has a white beard. The local Nambodry Brahmin 
dress is for Brahmins in general and the Rishis with 
the upper part of the body left bare and be-smeared 
with ashes. A head-dress imitates the jata or the 
matted locks. In a female character, the face is 
painted with a yellowish tint known as minukku or 
smoothing the face. The naga mask is highly charac- 
teristic. The present-day customs were first  intro- 
duced in the 18th century by a prince of the Veltat 
Sivarupam and it goes by the name of the Veltat style. 
The effect is detrimental to the charming demonstra- 
tion of the nobility of line of the canonical beads or 
changas, all miserably covered and concealed under 
the costume. The fastidious gracefulness of the design 
is lost thereby and the gurnnatans are so sick cf it. 


The drummer announces the drama, known as 
Kelikettu (Keli, publicity) followed by hymn 
(vandana) in praise of Ganesa, and the Thodayam or 
prelude is sung from behind the curtain. After the 
Purvaranga the dancers pay homage to their gi rus, 
the Kings and Brahmins present with appropriate 
gestures; In the Purappadu or begining a male with 
one or two female characters appear. The druramars 
indulge in rhythm and courterrhythm for sometinie. 
The singers improvise variations and eleborations of 
a single melody. This is Melappadam, the Lahara aid 
Alap which create the musical atmosphere. The pluy 
rolls on to the finale with a hymn (Bharat Vakyam) 
and a devotional dance at the break of the rosy duwn 


The play is the thing :-Kali Kathakali means story-play 
ia which the gesture apparatus as enjoined in Bharata’ s 
Natyasutra reaches a much higher stage of develop- 
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ment that elsewhere. The mudra or the gesture- 
fanguage is the best vehicle of expressing the inner 
experience of the actor. More than 6CO mudras are 
used. The music follows the classical Ragamala code 
with its characteristic psychosis and time-elements. 
The musician sings in the back-ground which is 
repeated by another and it is expressed thro’ gesture-~ 
symbols by the actor. Sometime the actor tells the 
story without the song being relayed by the musician. 
The songs are in pure Sanskrit or Malayalam or mixed 
and so are the metrical structures. The absence 
of the scenario provides ample scope for 
the play of imagination and display of art. 
The wealth of imagery is produced by the gesture- 
apparatus. Natural landscape in all its variegated 
aspects, both soft and stern, is drawn with the 
gesture language imposing the least taxation on imagi- 
nation. It has its own ternal effect not unlike that of 
the Pre-Raphaelites or of the Cudits. Nine classical 
ragas or emotions find perfect expression in Kathakali 
both in their elemental intensity and complex relations 
to each other or chemistry of feeling as the psycholo- 
gist would say. The eye-training, with its variety of 
movements is the vital part of the mime for the eye 
is the mirror of mind which reflects the contra- 
dictory feelings of ambivalence of the psycho- 
analyst. The musician’s period of training is modera- 
tely calculated to be six years. 


Acting is both subjective and objective realisa- 
tion of what the actor feels and describes. He 
becomes the thing he feels and describes, thus the 
aecthetico-spiritual self-identification is complete. 
Mudras are of two kinds, technical or pictorial as the 


symbol expressing a seascape with its roaring, rushing 
billows. 


The charge refuted :— Kathakali has been charged 
with the absence of reality and naturalness. Perfect- 
ed development of art presupposes conventionality 
aesthetically symbolical. A significant convention 
serves the end and ideal of art. Tagore in his 
masterly survey observes ‘’ Those of us belonging to 
Northern India, who have lost memory of the pure 
Indian classical dance have experienced a thrill of 
delight at the exhibition of dancing given by a student 
of the Kerala Kalamandalam whose technique of dance 


_ the art. 
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was taken solely from Kathakali. | feel greatful et 
the assurance it has brought to us that the ancient 
art is still a living tradition of India with its varied 
grace and vigour and subtleties of dramatic expre- 
ssion. 


The epic quality of the Kathakali is the finished 
product of the Dravido-Aryan culture of composite 
type. The tiniest ripple of expression follow the 
complicated timing and subtle rhythm of the orches- 
tra. The perfect harmony of drum-rhythms and 
gesture-melodies is unique and rere in the realm of 
art. There is nothing vague amorphous and mystical 
in the Kathakali. It has classical clarity of vision and 
vivid-ness of expression vitalised with logical move- 
ments which avoids anything casual or capricious. 


Mime is more emphasized than actual dancing 
yet Natya end Nritya blend in a matchless melange 
in Kathakali. Modern dance lacks ideas, depths, 
subtleties, ‘‘de profundis’ of an ampler plane but 
Kathakali is deep almost as life and awakens ‘ thoughts: 
that lie too deep for human tears.’ The marvellous 
make-up is its forte. The orchestra is simple almost 
a fault consisting of drums mridanga, the stringed 
instrument as vina, flutes, the gongas and cymbals. A 
pair of vocalists sing the dance-storv. Make-ups 
are traditionally derived from the sculptures. They 
Fall into four main divisions according to virtues or 
sex. Women save those who are crue: and unsexed 
of the Clytemnestra--Lady Macbeth species, have 
head covers and ornaments, besides the yellowish red 
dustings of the face. Persons of power and weight 
have white curves on green paints and knobs and. 
curls galore. 


Conclusion :— A remarkable feature of the 
Renaissance to-day is the revival of this great art of 
Kathakali. Many front-row artists are engaged in 
acquiring a thorough grounding in the technique of 
Kathakali. Guru Sankaran Nambudry, Velathol, 
Kendappa, arethe best exponents and meistros of 
Udayasanker, Ramgopal, Kanaklata, Enakshi 


Rama Rao, and Srimati Rukmani Devi are forging 


ahead to restore its past glory with their ardent and. 
enthusiatic researches. 





Symbolism of Mudras 
in Hindu Dancing 


RAJENDRA SHANKAR 


Dancing is born with mankind. The survival of it 
in wildest tribes and among birds only lead us to the 
conviction that it is an essential part of life, a safety 
valve as well as an adjusting factor to the emotional 
effusion. During war or kill, the instinctively evolved 
institution of dancing welded the wild tribes into a 
disciplined mass of some sort, preventing them from a 
riotous outbreak or ascrambling for food, which no 
other forced could have so cfticiently achieved. 
Curtailin., this survey, however imperfect, we come to 
the daw: *‘ civilization where the scene is replete 
with an activity of cutting down forests, raising cattle, 
cultivating the fields and building houses. A _ similar 
for-e was working itself up in the man, Nature with 
thunde” torrents, glaciers, storms, volcanoes and other 
tricks in her vast repertoire had cowed down man and 
made him look up witha feeling akin to awe. He 
began to wonder and to question guess and solve. 
The black magic and the witch doctor came into being. 
Gods and Goddesses sprang up and had to be _ propi- 
tiated ant obeyed Food or meat that suited the 
palate had « be sacrificed, the wilder the tribe the 
more barbaric sacrifice, the more cruel and exacting 
its magical «o. Dancing and Music, sources of 
delight and merriment, were introduced to please the 
deities. Re'-ion grew up and her infants, the arts, 
toddled alorc 


Later the Vedic hymns and Mantras or mystic 
syllables formirn, the backbone of Tantric worship 
and Vajrayana shuwed an evolved state of a progres- 
sive religion. The Vedic incantation or Tantric rites 
were accumpani,d by strange hand gestures and 
movements ine.2 hand gestures, termed Mudra 
according to the Buddhist iconography, had an 
important place in all forms of worship. The word is 
supposed to be of Persian origin denoting a seal. The 
Persians are accredited with having invented the seal, 
first flat and then in a circular form, and the Sanskrit 
derivative, Mudra has come to mean a seal among 
‘other things. lt might in this connection be presumed 
that the justification of the name lies in the -belief 
that the hand gesture places a seal or puts a finishing 
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touch to the mantra with which it is linked. The 
tantric school maintains that it comes from Mud, 
meenirg bliss, ard that tke bliss is attained through its 
pcwers of emptasizirg and intensifying their concen- 
tratcn. The Tantrasara in this conrection defines 
mudra as terg a source of pleasure to the Gods 
worshigped end a ceuse of freeccm from the defile- 
reris of sn erdpasson. In the Hindu Iconography 
these ere called Hastka meenirg bard. 


In this we find the investiture of new meanings 
to the probebly existent languages of the hands, 
which keceme encowed with a special hieratic signifi- 
cance when employed with the mantras in the 
performance of relgcus rites, combining strangely 
elegance with mysticism. 


Tke ege that follcewed was one of deep study 
and scrutiny into the nature of things. No branch of 
art was left to chance or hazard, but was thoroughly 
overhauled and improved upon, its details fixed and 
its possibilities explored. Dancing and Music formed 
very important limbs of religious ceremonies, and have 
a complete and stirring picture story of their divine 
origin and descent from the region of Gods to earth to 
bring mankind happiness, blessing, and prosperity. 
Several Gods and Goddesses are depicted as dancing 
and playing. Shiva’s dance is symbolic of the rhythmic 
adjustment of the ‘chaos’ into cosmos, creating 
good and destroying evil. Kali is pictured as dancing 
on the cremation ground which stands for the heart of 
the devotee rendered pure by complete renunciation. 
Krishna, the eternal lover, is seen playing the flute and 
captivating the hearts of all, dancing in triumph on the 
hood of Kalia, the serpent demon, and with the gopis 
of Vrindaban. These legends are kept fresh in the 
memory by the numerous festivals and perpetuated in 
the paintings, frescoes and architectural relies. One 
might vainly look for a matter of fact treatment of 
the subject, for Hindu dancing, drama or music has very 
little by way of realism to offer. They are meant to 
give people a joy of a higher kind and liberate them, 


- even if temporarily from the shackles of life. 
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Dancing has been divided into Natya, Nritta and 
Nritya. 


Natya is a form of dramatic representation 
portraying a traditional story in which dancing forms 
a part. 


Nritta is a dance form which employs gestures 
but with no set purpose. It is pleasant and beautiful 
but with no special significance the Baiji type of 
dancing falls into this category. 


Nritya is that form of dancing which expresses 
mood (bhava) and suggests Flavous (rasa) and has some- 
thing special to convey. Pantomimes and other 
expressive forms can be included under this heading. 
These are further divided into two main classes, 
Thandava and Lasya. Defined casually, the former 
denotes a manly, brusque, violent and even grotesque, 
while the latter a more delicate, mild and charrming 

rm. 


Every movement of the body has been classified 
and named. [Each one like a word denotes a number 
of things, but its proper, meaning hangs on_ its usage, 
attendant movements, the theme and the circumstances. 
The modes of expression by means of which a com- 
plete exposition and interpretation are possible have 
also been studied in detail. They are of the body 
(angika), voice (vachika) and costumes or ornaments 
(aharya’. The first comprises the limbs (anga), the 
body (pratyanga) and features (upanga), which include 
all the moveble parts of the dancer that can possibly 
be called into play; to wit, the head, neck, hands, arm- 
pits, sides, waist, feet, shoulders, shoulder blades, arms, 
back, stomach, thighs; calves, wrists, knees, elbow, 
eyes, eye-lids, eye-brows, pupils, cheeks, nose, jaw, 
lips, teeth, tongue, chin, face, fingers, palms and even 


the heel, ankle and toes. 


The hand gestures (mudras) form the most import- 
ant and powerful means of expression in a dance. 
Their richness creates a unique dramatic language and 
their conventionalised meanings and symbolisms lend an 
added charm and glamour to the art of dancing. With- 
out words a whole story or plot might be danced, 
conveying through the forceful means of the gestures 
its full import and spirit. {ts artistic appeal is very 
great, for with the expressions, hints, and suggestions 
are the lovely and graceful movements, aesthetically 
blended with rhythm and music, of the very body and 
limbs of the dancer capable of painting with startling 
vividness all the phases of joy or languors of sorrow. 


In this short article & is the intention to deal with 
these eloquent gestures of the hands. These mudras 


are divided into single (asnayuta) and double (sanyute) 
hand poses. According to the Abinaye Darpan 
Nandikesvara, the twenty-eight single hands with four 
supplementaries are described below : 


(Pataka flag). (See illustration). It is used 
to denote the commencement of a dance, cloud, forest, 
bosom, night, river, region of gods, horse, cutting, 
forbidding things, prowess, graciousness, moonlight 
strong sunlight, knocking, wave, equality, taking an 
oath, silence, anointing ones own body, palmyra leaf, 
shield, benediction, ‘such and such place,’ ideal king, 
sea, holding sword, addressing a person, month, year, 
rainy day, cleansing. 


Tripatake (three parts of a flag).) See illus- 
tration.) It denotes a crown, tree Vajra and its wielder 
{thunderbolt and Indra‘, a lamp, raising flames, pattern 
drawn on the face or the body, arrow, turning round, 
Pigeon, union of woman and man. 


Ardha-pataka (half-flag) formed by bending 
down also the little finger in tripataka hand. It is used 
in denoting the tender shoots, board or slab for writing 
or painting, river-bank, saying ‘‘ both,” saw, knife 
banner, tower, horn. : 


Kartari-mukha (arrow shaft face) formed by 
letting the forefinger and little finger of ardha-patake 
hand to spread out, denoting the separatinn of man 
and woman, overturning or opposition, plundering, 
corner of the eye, death, estrangement, lightning, 
sleeping alone, falling crying. 


Mayura (peacock). (See illustration). It 
denotes the peacock’s neck, creeper, bird, vomitting, 
arranging hair, auspicious or ornamental mark on fore- 
head, sprinkling river water, discussing Sastras and 
famous things. 


Ardha Chandra (helf moon). (See illustra- 
tion.) [t denotes the phase of the moon on the eighth 
day of the dark fortnight, hand seizing throat, spear, 
consecrating image, dish, origin, waist, musing, one’s 
own self, meditation, prayer, touching limbs, ordinary 
greetings. . 


Arala (bent) is obtained by curving the fore- 
Finger of pataka and denotes drinking poison, nectar, 
etc., and violent wind. 


Sukatunda Sst head) is obtained by 
bending the ring Finger in the arala hand and denotes 
shooting an arrow, spear, remembering one’s abode, 
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Musti (fist) is formed by bending the fingers 
into the palm and setting the thumb on them. It 
means stead-Fastness, grasping hair, holding things, Fight- 
ing mood of wrestlers. 

Sikhara (peak) (See __ illustration.) It denotes 
God of love, a bow, pillar, tooth, questioning, phallic 
symbol, recollection, embracing, sounding a bell, saying 
| no.’ 

Kapittha (elephant apple) is got by bending 
the forefinger over the top of the thumb in the 
Sikhara hand and denotes Lakshmi, Saraswati, 
holding cymbals, milking cow, holding flower at time 
of dalliance, grasping end of robes, offering incense or 
light. 

- Katakamukha (opening in a bracelet) is 
formed by applying the foretinger and the middle 
finger on the thumb from tte Kapittha hand and 
slightly ra’sing the other two fingers. It is used in 
showing the picking of flowers, holding pearl necklace, 
or garland of tlowers, offering betel leaves, drawing 
middle of bow, applying perfume, speaking, glancing. 

Suchi (needle) is obtained from the Kataka- 
mukha with its forefinger raised and means the 
supreme Soul, one hundred, sun, city, world, thre- 
atening, pining, rod, body, astonishment, a braid of 
hair, drumming, potter's wheel, consideration, decline 
of the body. 

Chandra-kala (digit of the moon) is got by 
releasing the thumb of the Suchi hand, and denotes the 
moon, the face, the crownof Siva, the Ganges, a 
cudgel, the span of thumb and fore-finger. 

Padmakosa (louts bud) (See illustration) it means 
fruits of the ‘bel’ type and tke elephant apple, breasts 
of a woman, ball, cooking pot, eat.ng, bud, mango, 
scattering flowers, bell, ant-hill, lotus, egg, cluster of 
flowers. 

Sarpasirsa (snake hood) is formed by bending 
the tips of the Pataka hand fingers, and denotes 
sandal paste, snake, sprinkling, nourishing, the arms of 
wrestlers. 

Mrigasirsa (deer head) is formed when the thumb 
and little fingers of the Sarpasirsa are extended, and 
means a woman, cheek, wheel, fear, quarrel, a deer’s 
head, lute, female organ, roaming, etc. 

Simhamukha (lion face). (See illustration). It 


denotes a hare, homa, lion’s face,rectification, prepa- 
ration of medicine, etc. 


Kangula_ is formed by curving the third finger 
of the Padmakosa, hand. It denotes a kind of Fruit, 
bells worn by children, partridge, breast of a young 
girl, water lily, bird and a kind of creeper. 


Alapadma_ is formed when the fingers are 
turned aschew round the little finger and denotes a 
full blown lotus, - circular movement breast, separation 


from beloved, mirror, beauty, full moon, lake, village 
height, anger, cart, murmuring sound, praise. 

Chatura when the thumb is placed at the foot 
of the third Finger and the little Finger is outstretched 
while the others cling together, Chatura is formed, 
and means musk, a little gold, copper, iron, wet, 
sorrow, aesthetic pleasure, eye, caste difference, 
proof etc. 

Bhramara (bee) (see illustration) it denotes a 
bee, parrot, wing, crane, cuckoo and similar birds. 

Hamsasya (Swan-beak). (see illustration) It 
denotes blessing, horripulation, raising the wick of 
lamp, touchstone, pearls, painting, jasmine, initiation, 
tying with string etc., 

Hamsa - paksa (Swan-feather) is formed by 
stretching the little finger of the Sarpasirsa hand, and 
means construction of bridge, number six, putting nail 
marks, covering or sheath. 

Sandamsa (pincers) is got by bringing closer and 
drawing apart the fingers of the Padmakosa hand in 
quick succession ana means the belly, presentation 
offering to deities, wound, worm, number five, fear 
etc., 

Mukula (blossom) is got by bringing the five 
Fingers close enough to meet, and denotes water lily, 
eating, God of love with his Five arrows, holding a seal, 
navel, plantain flower. 

Tamrachuda (cock). (See illustration.) It 
denotes a cock, crane, crow, camel, calf, pen. 

Trisula (trident) is got by bending the thumb 
and the little Finger of the Pataka hand and means a 
abel leaf, idea of trinity. 

The four supplementary Mudras are : 

Vyaghra (tiger). The little finger and thumb 
are bent in the Mrigasirsa, and denotes a tiger, frog, 
monkey, mother of pearl. 

Ardhasuchi (half needle) is formed by raising, 
the forefinger of the Kapittha hand, and denotes a 
sprout, baby bird, big worms. 

Kataka (link) is got by joining the middle and 
ringfingers and letting others separate and denotes 
callings moving etc. : 

Palli (village) derived from the Mayura hand 
by putting the middle finger on the back of the fore- 
finger and means a hut or village. . 

The Sanyuta hands are ‘twenty-three in alb 
as follows :-— 

Anjali (Salutation). (See illustration). It is 
held on the head, face or bossom to denote salutation 
respectively to God, Guru, or Brahmin. 

Kapota (dove) is formed by bringing together 
two Pataka hands so that they meet only at the base, 
side and end, and denotes salutation, taking oath, 
addressing a preceptor. 
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Karkata (crab). (See illustration). It denotes 
the coming of multitudes, showing the belly, twisting 
and stretching limbs, etc. 

Svastika (crossed) is obtained by putting two 
pataka hands across each other at the wrists to 
denote a crocodile (makara). 

Dola (swing) hand is formed by placing the 
pataka hands on the thigh and denotes the beginning 
of Natya. 

Pushpaputa (flower casket). (See illustration). 
It denotes light offering (arati), taking water, fruits, 
evening, etc. 

Utsanga (embrace) is formed by placing two 
Mrigasirsa hands on the upper arm of opposite hands, 
and means an embrace, showing armlet and_ similar 
ornaments, coaching boys. 

Sivalinga (See illustration). 
phallic symbol. 

' Katakavardhana (link of increase) results from 
making svastika with two katakamukha hands at the 
wrists and denotes coronation, worshipping, marriage, 
blessing. 

Kartari svastika (crossed arrow-shafts) is formed 
by two kartari hands crossed at the wrists and 
denotes branches, hill tops and trees. 

Sakata (car) is formed by stretching the middle 
finger and thumb of the Bhramara hands, and stands 
to denote the gesture of Rakshasa (demon). 

Sankha (conch). (See illustration). It denotes a 
conch. 

Chakra (discus) is formed by placing in contract 
the palms of the ardha-chandra hands at right 
angles and means a discus. 

Samputa (casket) is got by bending the fingers 
of the chakra hand and denotes a covering for things, 
casket. 

Pasa (noose). (See _ illustration). 
quarrel, string, noose chain. 

Kilaka (bond). (See illustration). It denotes 
alfection, talk. ware c8 

Matsya (fish). (See illustration). It denotes fish. 

Kurma (Tortoise) is obtained by bending the 
ends of the fingers of the chakra hand except the 
thumbs and little fingers and denotes a tortoise. 

Varaha (boar) is formed by two mrigasirsa 
hands, twisted at wrists and meeting with palms facing 
and denotes a boar. 

Garuda. (See illustration). 
Garuda (bird). 

Naga-bandha (serpent tie) is the result of 
placing two sarpasirsa hands across at the wrists, 
and denotes pair of snakes etc., 

Khatva (bed.) (See illustration.) 
bed, litter. 

Bherunda hand results from joining two 


lt indicates the 


lt denotes 


lt is used to denote 


lt denotes 


kapittha hands at the wrists and denotes bherunda. 
a pair of birds. 

The ‘Natya Sastra’ of Bharata Muni makes 
a mention of twenty-four single hands, thirteen double 
hands and twenty-seven Nritta hands :-The Asanyuta. 
hands are termed Pataka, Tripataka, Kartarimukha, 
Ardhachandra, Arala, Sukatunda, Musti, 
Sikhara Kapittha, Katakamukha, Padmakosa,. 
Sarpasirsa, Suchimukha, Mrigasirsa, Langula,. 
Alapadma, Chatura, Bhramara, Hamsavaktra, 
Hamsapaksha, Samdamsa, Mukula, Urnanabha: 
and Tamrachuda. The Sanyuta hands are called’ 
Anjali Kapota, Karkata, Svastika, Kataka- 
vardhana, Utsanga, Nishedha, Dola, Pushpa. 
puta, Makara, Gajadanta, Avahittha, Vardha- 
mana. The Nritta Hasthas are Chatura, 
Udvritta, Talamukha, Svastika, Viprakirna, 
Aralikatatakamukha, §Aviddhavakra,  Suchi, 
Rechita, Ardha rechita, Uttanavanchitam, 
Pallava, Nitamba, Kesavandha, Karihastha,,. 
Lata, Pakshavanchit, Pakshapradyota, Garuda- 
paksha, Hamsapaksha, Ardhamandali, Parsva- 
mandali, Urumandali, Nalini, Padmakosa,. 
Alapadma, Bana, 


Particular rivers, trees, Gods, Goddesses, seas, 
important kings, animals, castes, relatives, birds and 
other objects have their special mudras. These are 
combjnations of single or double hands, displayed at 
once or in succession or formed at one place and 
drawn up to another and so on. From these one 
might well speculate on the possibilities of the 
pre-historic man using a language of signs as a means 
of expressing all his wants and feeings before the 
phonetic language came into existence. 

From the ritual mudra to its conventionalised’ 
use in dancing is but a conceivable step. That 
these special gestures with their symbolisms and codes 
might be intelligible to all, definite laws were laid 
down for the audience who had to be versed in the 
Vedas, intelligent, righteous, and in short, possessing 
all the virtues. 


A very interesting feature in connection with 
the mudras is the mention of its race, colour, 
patron, deity and sage. The patron deity and sage 
might be explained on the religious basis, depending 
on whether the mudra under discussion has been 
derived from the Tantric, Vedic or Buddhistic. 
source. The race adjustment might depend on the 
type or standard of the feelings, emotion and subject 
matter that the mudra is supposed to denote or 
suggest. But the colour theory is very attractive and. 
very interesting, in as much as the ‘Rasas’ (flavour), 
the ‘Ragas’ (Hindu melody type) and even the- 
mantras have their special colour scheme, which, 
From its wide and careful distribution, might hardly be: 
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taken as arbitrary, Some research along this line 
might reveal many important facts. 

For a student of mudras it will be useful work 
to make a complete collection of all the different 
Forms in India and then compare them with those of 
Java, Bali, Japan, China and other countries. The 
news from America of a new dictionary containing all 
the sign languages of the Indian Chiefs should be 
hailed as welcome in this connection, and it seems 
within the range of possibilities that such a study 


might shed some new light on the origin of the 
human race. 

In conclusion, it is disquieting to note that such 
wide differences in the forms and meanings of the 
gestures exist. The Hasthalakshanapradipika and 
the Silappadikaram give yet others and the 
Kathakalis of Kerala, though retaining all the sixty- 
four mudras of Bharata Natyasastra, show slight 
—_ in the nomenclatures, execution and even 
signiticance of these hand gestures. 


“The dance of Siva itself represents the activity of Siva as 


the source of all movements within the Universe, and especially 


his five acts, Creation, Preservation, Destruction, Embodiment and 


Release 


Its purpose is to release the soul of men from illusion. _ It 


is frequently emphasised that the place of dance, the sacred 


shrine of Tillai or Chidambaram, is in reality, within the heart; 


the human soul attains release when vision is 


itself, ”. 


Cee 


beheld within 


—SISTER NIVEDITA. 


Thoughts on the Bharata Natya’ 


BHARATI 


We are now on the rampart by the water at 
Lalbag. A cold crucible is the lake below, forming 
and reforming itself at every moment. Lines, circles, 
loops of gloom and light assemble and unwind round 
and round each other. Their essence is then gathered, 
sucked up through the air and thrown full and shatter- 
ingly at us. 

It is this which makes for us this morning of this 
cloudy day, this morning and no other. This that 
floats up and is on all our senses like a giant spray ; 
that then falls apart, to elaborate for herself a place 
where she can move and have a being her own, where 
our onlooking mind is not. What she, our morning 
spirit, will be, is not clear as yet. She is spreading. 

Suddenly every perception of every sense is rushed 
to a point, a single point perced by a hawk. Suddenly 
everything else is folded and packed. Gone is the 
morning, dissolved in the creature we watch. The bird 
has limited himself to a ring of sunlight by the nearest 
bank, a little corner untroubled and now threatened. 
{ have no doubt he can see; beneath the sunless 
confusing surge of movement is his prey. He holds 
himself in. He is only waiting to be assured. Now 
he will swoop down. Now he is at rest. 


And what am | doing, up and down, down and up 
this rampart ? It is the same thing, manoeuvring tor 
ground, for a vantage position to swoop down. We 
have just been looking at the Hindu dances of South 
India. From the first scintillation, from all that is 
‘given to us, some images are being thrown up. From 
the water is rising the shoulder of a Goddess still 
wet and shining but moulded and set, already slow, 
already cold and seasoned for contemplation. 


And now we have stopped walking; the outer 
‘scene is nothing; the near stone slab has become a 
fixation which draws and there we write, gathering 
dip each unit of statement as it forms and rises to the 
-surface and whose total end we do not know yet. 
This is so for this moment at least and to one mind at 
jeast. OF its capacity to stand the attack of other 
impressions we do not know yet. 

¢ ¢ + ° 


SARABHAI 


—‘ How do you feel about -—— ’s dancing and 
that which is more than what you are told,’ you ask 
me ina letter and | cannot forget that you area 
dancer yourself, that | have seen you dance alone 
before the ideal audience of an empty rehearsal hall 
and also in the tense Friction of many eyes and many 
minds glued on you. | cannot forget the talks | 
have had with you, that even your casual comments 
on the art of the Bharata Natya have been under 
the shadow of a power, a concept which is 
transcendental, the unrealisable Sri Nataraja in 
Tandava dance. 


What adhikara, what fitness, have | to answer 
your question - what adhikara, strict and special and 
real, such as they would have demanded from us? in 
our ancient days? Just this: to this traditional’ 
classical art of the South, |, like so many in our 
country today, am new. To it we bring a mind 
which is not trained in appreciation, either by early 
Familiarity or by later study. Both as art and 
science, the Bharata Natya is a revelation. Our 
reactions, therefore, should provide — significant and 
Fairly representative results. 


So, in a sense, we are voyagers in a new 
tract. We are throbbing with anticpation, as at the 
beginning of an undefined quest. But with this 
difference, this difference! And this is the thrilling 
discovery | made for myself. 


Nothing indigenous and traditional, ba it a thou- 
sand or four thousand years old, be it of Delhi, 
Lucknow, Benares, Mathura, Jagannath-Puri, Tripura, 
Marwad, Kathiawad, Malabar or Tanjore, nothing 
indigenous and traditional can fail to quicken some 
half-Fargotten chords of an antiquity that is present in 
us Indians to this day. 


We may not have seen the Bharata Natya of 
the Tanjore school but from our childhood we are 
familiar with the dancing sculpture of the temples. 
How many of us were not taken on a dreamlike 
pilgrimage long before we knew the names of places- 
— on to our mother, we entered and crawled 
out of the cavern of the temple gopuram into the 


__ _ *The expression Bharata Natya is not to be confused with the Bharata Natya Shastra, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit texts of the theory of the drama. Here we mean the classical dance known as such in 


the Tamil and Telugu countries of South India. 
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sudden luminosity of water pools, fotus-raised and 
moss-held, from the cool shadow of which the eye 
climbed step by step to the last stone and then took 
its plunge with many a dark athlete falling in the air, 
while distant Kadali leaves and Khajur trees bent 
their plumes on one side. Sometimes it seemed that 
the very river under the bridge where we lived would 
raise giant arms from the Figure seen at the Minakshi 
temple, to snatch us away! So real they were; 
they were like the safer toy cart at home. 


Then our Gujerati folk songs celebrate _ this 
universal dance in simple rhythms and tunes of the 


le: 
vee eat a 2 area are | 


The cloud sounds and Madhava dances ! 


And long time after, returning from universities 
abroad, we have taken the expectancy of the 
ashadha month from the parched earth; we, too, 
have caught ourselves singing this song as the rains 
came and the peacocks cried out. 


Take these songs, whether their appeal is mainly 
shringara, emorous, or is bhakti, devotional ; as rom 
man to man or from man to God. They are mostly 
of the emotion of vipralambha, of separation from 
the loved one. This human yearning, this mystical 
invocation and welcome, are coeval with the cradle. 
Is mot every child a Krishna? Here is a Gujerati 
mother’s lullaby. 


ay el Aaa As By, 
ay art anf fis a, 
BP Ae WAS KFT zal | 


You, my own, are gjven by God to me, 

My own, | asked that you be given to me, 

Now that you have come, be ‘herefas one 
immortal ! 


Are the complex yet clear and magical patterns 
of Sanskrit hymnal stotras and songs different from 
the idiomatic, people-chanted devotional bhajans 
of each region, of Mirabai and Narasimha, Kabir, 
Tukarama and Tulasidasa and Tyagaraja, that everyone 
knows by heart, the unlettered mother in the kitchen 
es much as the much-read pandit in his worship room? 
How natural it is to understand that this conscious or 
unconscious mystical urge to become one with the 
transcendental loved one, should be the recurring 
motif of Finite and incompleter Imenan children; that 
they should find expressiong For their range of 
experierce by the use of a vivid, deity-humanising 
pictorial imagery! It is viraha, it is separation, 


whether it is that of Mirabai or Kabir, of Radha im 
the Song of the milk-maids of Vrindavan, the gopi- 
-gita of The Bhagevata, or in the lyrics of Gita-. 
Govinda. It is sambhoga, it is union, whether 
danced to the folk rasas of Kathiawad or the 
community dances of Manipur. Indeed this Krishna- 
Gopi lila, this divine-human love play, is brought to- 
to life each year all over the country when spring 
comes with the holi. 

And their themes! How esaily they flow back 
to us from mother’s bedtime story of Rama and Sita, - 
Siva and Parvati, the golden deer and Krishna’s 
flute, as real to the story-teller as her own mother 
could have been! Parvati’s penance is remembered’ 
not only as the romance of all poetry, not only as. 
the nightmare of examinations, but as the austerities 
practised by one’s own mother. Our Gods and Goddes- 
ses and avataras, our supernatural Yakshas and Nagas, 
live not only in their shrines, not only in the rivers, 
mountains and groves associated with them, but in 
innumerable pictures, in advertisements and in textile- 
borders, in paper prints from Germany and Japan: 
hung up on staircases and sitting rooms, in the- 
same way that simple minds never fail to thrill to- 
Ravivarma, and to see the saints depicted on the 
commercial screen. The popularity of the banal is a 
pointer to the vitality of the original. 

Then the Sangita, the music of which the dance- 
is a part; this mridanga, this serene and joyous 
experience of abstract rhythm on the drum; _ this: 
raga, however different the southern ‘“‘ melody- 
moulds ’’ and modes of music from those of the- 
North—how can they be altogether strange to us ?” 
And if these tunes are set to verses which are for 
ever stamped on the memory of the Indian people, 
verses which are phenomenally popular, all-continental/ 
as well as “‘ classical,’’ (a claim to which Sanskrit is. 
entitled), then we need not fear time and space. It. 
is not possible to imagine any time in India whens 
Valmiki and Kalidasa, Jayadeva and Tulasidasa, to take: 
only a few names, will have dwarfed in the stature- 
they have occupied for centuries. 

‘Our art isa sadhana, a spiritual discipline; it 
is a formof yoga,” | have heard it said, and this. 
could not surprise. When the approach to art follows 
from the approach to life, it becomes mysteriously: 
well-known and “acceptable.” Not so familiar, not 
so acceptable, perhaps, the common entertainment: 
variety of art. More familiar to us the art which 
achieves a concentration of being; the art which is. 
inward turned contemplation, which helps our aware- 
ness to become single-pointed and hence all-compre~ 
hensive, to pierce the centre of any object ana to- 
spread over its whole, to give a hint of the sky 
through a blade of grass. The ends and means are 
both well-known. Is there any reader of our popular 


THOUGHTS ON 


literature who has not come across dhyana, which is 
the deliberate concentration on a desired object ? 
We have a significant word in Sanskrit, dhyana-gamya, 
‘attainable by meditation alone.’ Again and again, 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, each feat of 
prowess is accomplished by dhyana. Take the famous 
example of archery. Arjuna’s comrades-in-arms were 
not allowed to shoot at their aim; for they ‘saw’ 
the whole environing scene. Arjuna was asked to 
shoot ; for he saw nothing but his target, the eye of 
the fish. The attitude of the sadhaka, of the 
man with a spiritual aspiration, whether he is 
singing or dancing, image-moulding or writing, is to 
know that these activities are means of achieving 
single-mindedness, from which come greater integra- 
tion and knowledge of the self. We might go further 
and say that we can conceive of an entire audience, 
attuned to a sadhaka artist, in a trance of dhyana. . 

Who would say now that this Bharata Natya is 
new tous? We have known in disjointed fragments 
all that is put together here. This form of the dancer, 
this face, this look, these changing attitudes and 
gestures; we know them from classical definition with 
its recognised types of personality, rasa, mood and 
behaviour and each with its many examples in every 
branch of art, literature and even philosophy and 
religion. And the whole language of mudras, gesture- 
symbols, has its verbal counterpart, met with even in 
the stories told to children. Who does not know 
that there is such a gesture as the vara-mudra or the 
abhaya-mudra, or the dhyana mudra for the granting 
of a boon, for the setting free from danger, for the state 
of meditation? Then this knot of the hair, —we might 
be before a fresco; or this an austere brahmacharini 
with her tangled jata; or she is a Chola queen! And 
these ornaments, these flowing strings, that give the 
semblance of dress to the free limbs, and the flower- 
oatterned costume that seems a part of the human 
form—surely we have seen it before |! 


From near home and far thrown places of India 
and even of Brihad-Bharata, the Greater India, 
beyond the shores; from the living and the not 
living ; from the home and the kitchen to the every- 
day scene below in the street and up at the window ; 
from the remembered past to the unremembered 
childhood of man and his race; from the first ope 
ning of his eyes on his world, his mystical apprehensions, 
to his nature and animal personifications, his epic 
period of gods and goddess, giants and nymphs, 
heroes and heroines—indeed the man spiritual, devo- 
tional, mythol@gigal, anthropological, the man of 
the dream and ¥asub-conscious, of the pictorial, the 
fantastic, the s@meee-magical — all man is here. We 
have only to all&mrourselves to be stirred, and they 
all leap up like so¥ many marvellous shining creatures 
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BHARATA NATYA Zit 
in the reservoir of consciousness. The whole greets. 
us at different planes, uncovering layer under layer 
of the self, and the recognition warms us with 
unspeakable gladness. For in the process we 
refind ourseleves. Not only do we come to know 
something else and outside of us. Not only is it ‘‘art’’: 
it is also our life. We see ourselves more fully than 
we did before. For the Indian it may well be his. 
second birth into his thousand-petalled heritage. In 
his evolution it may well be an event of the first 
importance. 

For it is an experience to realise for oneself, 
that everything Indian is closely linked together; 
that everything modifies, enlarges, confirms and 
substantiates everything else. And here we shall do 
well to remind ourselves that the word ‘Indian’, if it is 
to satisfy us, cannot be located by specifications. It 
will have to take on new contents in the minds of 
each one of us. 

In our country, not only are the arts and the 
‘crafts’ allied to mystical intuitions but everything in 
nature has had a rebirth in man’s mind. Flora and 
fauna, rivers and stars, even stones and rocks have each 
a legendary tale, a purana associated with them and 
all puranas flow into one another. For example, no 
lotus here can be free from the poetic quality given, 
to it by the human face. Nor can the rivers of 
Ramagiri be free from the holiness given to them by 
Sita, the daughter of Janaka, who bathed in their. 
waters, TTHAITAT Fle] 

It is by having a lively awareness of these 
interpreting elements that we can do justice to our 
culture. Not only that. We give ourselves a chance. 
to explore and express our mgny-sided personalities. 

In fact each and every ingredient of the Bharata 
Natya is scattered as warpand woof through the 
structure of cultivated and uncultivated Indian society. 
But what must it be to see it all together, in one 
form of art ! 

+ + + + 

How much concentration and versatility of 
attention this classical art must demand of its audience, 
especially of the modern, untrained, urban audience, 
accustomed to the jazz of everything, spoilt by 
glaring or glittering tinsels of entertainment! How 
necessary to have the mental alertness, the suppleness, 
to make each new synthesis! And how much richer 
and more comprehensive, integral and yet complex our 
experience of the Bharata Natya must be with every 
fresh vision of it! How untiring, how exhaustless, | 
was going to say but here in truth | must admit my 
observation of what is after all a limitation in the man 
fin the theatre seat and net in the art or the artist. 

‘Ow very keen appreciabgrs.can go on grasping the, 
Bhgata Natya unmitigated and unvariegated for any 
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Jength of time. Music or the dance is then no more 
the primary experience; it is in a good European concert 
hall or opera house. The reason is that an art like this 
calls for rot only the will but the power and energy 
of mind suitable for such absorption. Ghazal song and 
mautch dance can be a background indefinitely, but 
how about singing which may be meditation, dancing 
which may become yoga ? 

This is the state of dhyana, of sublimation of 
phenomena, which only those attuned to it can 
easily enter. Rarely in life is this experience offered 
to us by the human form. ‘‘ How difficult, through 
the medium of the body—and dance is the most 
physical of the arts—to go beyond the body!” 
Rukminidevi said this to me when we first met and 
again. And ‘‘ with nature it is easy,” said Krishnamurti 
once, talking of the harmonyof relationship, ‘‘ between 
men there is tension.” That is why this employment 
of a material like the human body to go beyond itself 
and to subserve dhyana, concentration or meditation, 
is an achievement. And that is why it is suited to 
the Indian temper. It makes it possible for the 
devotee to dance and sing, to mould and paint. (And 
how differently the human form is employed today, not 
only in America and Europe but also in our country, 
indeed everywhere! The body is dissected; each 
[imb’s attractiveness is torn from its wholesome 
context to aid the advertisement of synthetic products 
of the marketplace. The body is used to give 
vicarious glamour and it has not taken our commercial 
age long to find out that this distracting conglomeration 
called the body can be made an important link in the 
econcmic system.) 


Now the Bharata Natya is an old dance-form 
which has grown, become complex and still maintained, 
its organic unity of style. It is a gorgeous product 
of asplendid and civilised society. It is elaborate, 
many-faceted and Finished without being sophisticated. 
As to when its present form was fixed is a matter 
for conjecture. According to tradition it isa fifth 
Veda, handed down by Brahmato the sage Bharata, 
lasyam being Parvati’s dance while tandava is Siva’s 
dance. It is, like so much of our old Indian life, 
mystical, pagan, (that quality which; in a Christianised 
setting, we would rightly think of as being ‘pagan,’ but 
which does not properly apply to us, for in truth it 
his never been an antithesis to our way of living our 
faith) philosophical and scientifically systematised at 
the same time. It is an art-form which is not a 
spontaneous community expression, like the garaba 
and rasa dances of Kathiawad, Gujerat, but can only 
be practised by individuals with a gift and a training 
usually hereditary, life-long and so exacting that 
ordinary domestic life was supposed to be incompatible 
with it. One can well imagine how, literally, an edu. 
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cation in appreciation would be necessary to respond 
fully to the Bharata Natya, For, to say the least, 
this dance has a complete language of its own; each 
mudra is a sign which conveys an idea and even an 
associated series of such ideas. It entails subtle and 
minute and comprehensive synchronisation, a synchroni« 
sation elaborately worked out and realisable—of facial 
expression and mudra gestures; of melody and the 
meaning of the words sung; of rhythm-variations in 
time, of foot movement and of pure dancing in 
interludes. Its allusions embrace the epics, the classics, 
the scriptural and scientific Shastra treatises and the 
more intuitive visionary philosophies. 


The throwing open of such entertainment to 
avid, ticket-paying masses and the curious or bored 
classes; the mobility of the world-touring artist ; the 
filming apparatus and the radio-set which make of the 
whole globe a continuous auditorium: all these are 
relevant factors and they are surprisingly recent and 
with them the character of the audience has changed, 
Altogether a new synthesis of the contemporary 
international onlooker and the genuinely rooted ances- 
tral art has to be foreseen and actualised. 


These inherited samskaras, the culture of long- 
standing Bharata Natya impressions, were in danger 
of going out of our people’s consciousness altogeth re 
The ‘pure,’ unchanging, Hindu South itself, some 
decades ago, was banning this classical art tradition 
which is its own, so self-denying an ordinance, so 
drastic a surgery seemed to be demanded of the 
high-minded individual so that the public consciousness 
should learn to dissociate this fascinating art from the 
degenerate life of the courtesan-artist, the deva-dasi, 
the hereditary practitioner of the sacred art of the 
Bharata Natya. It was then that the right type of 
artist emerged. We had Rukminidevi. Her illumination 
of it brought vision, not only to those who see but 
to those who create. Not only is this art of arts 
saved. It is to be purified of alien elements. It has 
a fresh lease of purposeful renaissant life in the 
awakening of our times. 


And that is why, for so many of us, to have 
an authentic Bharata Natya brought in our midst was 
like a god’s wish which could throw the fabulous 
royal road of Ujjayini into the heart of our mill- 
chimneyed city. It was to bring the woodland 
Shakuntala before the unbelieving eyes of a place-bred 
and forgetful Dushyanta, surrounded by his courtiers. 
For we of today have lost both the city and the 
hermitage. 

" ° *  e 

Let me ask you to imagine with me now what 
can indeed happen to any one of us, the experience 
of seeing on the stage a successful representation of 
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a ‘classical’ Figure or type —and this is in fact what 
the Bharata Natya theme sets out to be, impressed 
as it is, like our life itself, by the genius of the early 
Indian spirit | say the stage, but it may be the 
screen or the platform, the street, the market-place or 
the home itself. | take the stage here because it 
should be easier on the stage to build up an almost 
flawless and sustained illusion of that which we cannot 
hope to find intact in multifarious life itself. Easier on 
the stage to bring to life a well-known and 
well-beloved character from the epic or 
the classical age— easier than life presumably, but not 
easy at all, as we realise when we see modern 
representations of classical themes on the screen 
(and how it pricks us at every turn, each detail incon- 
sistent with our world-building!) But sometimes it 
does happen. Classicism can be visually and concre- 
tely, vitally and dynamically represented where the 
approximation is near enough to create an illusion that 
cannot easily be pricked, a real illusion. 


As when-—came on the stage and danced the 
Bharata Natya. Of course there was,an illusion of 
a human perfection, of aesthetic beauty, for beauty 
there is, where—is. To see such a being is to rejoice 
that we see, not in ‘still life’ but in life itself, our 
conception of idealised form as it has been in static 
painting and sculpture, in verbal poetry and romance. 
It is to remember Valmiki and Vyasa, Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti. It is to have the heroes and heroines of 
fantasy brought from the halls of our imagination to 
the chambers of our homes. And certainly this is to 
be vitalised by one of the most satisfying experiences 
of life; the confirmation of a faith by the discovery 
for ourselves that classicism lives in life. Classicism 
lives in life! It is a miracle and therefore simple : art 
is based on nature, so that art and life can be one. 


The ‘classical,’ then, is sometimes attained. And 
to see it is to have our race-memory stirred and 
brought up to the surface of consciousness. 


... Race-memory, race impressions, samskaras, 
how deep they are! What power they have over 
us! We, in India, over whom the West has flowed 
with its first healthy necessary shock and its later 
unhealthy dominating glamour; we of today who 
have associated our country with cramped forms of 
social life and have found in the West space and air 
to expand and unfold—little do we suspect what 
beauty, what conclusive significance, what moving and 
holding power, our own patterns, collective and 
individual, hold for us, if they could only be informed 
with the same fresh vigour with which we respond, so 
well and often with foolish extravagance, to the 


West ! 


After two years | was seeing the Bharata 
Natya again. ©! was seeing it done by more than one 
exponent and, as it happened, it was the art itself, as 
distinct from any particular dancer, which was 
impressed on me by one dancer; like the phenomenon 
of the fruit beyond the leaves of a tree. In those 
few moments, certain facts relating to ‘myself and to 
my people became clear to m2, in one flash and with 
all the force of unargued, unsought for conviction. 


| shall describe the occasion, that unpretentious 
morning. The woman who stood in front of us was 
a dear friend, a young South Indian girl in the simple 
white dress we wear everyday. She had no make-up; 
she was not self-conscious; she was simply practising 
Bharata Natya in the little drawing room of a suburban 
house. Her drum-player was absent. So she 
interpreted two songs in which the abhinaya, the 
dramatic expression of mood, was more important. 


Now she was Valli, the wife of Sri Subrahmanyam, 
imploring her friend to go to her lord with whom she 
passionately wishes to be reunited. And then she is 
Radha, the eternal Radha, the universal Radha. She 
might be a devotee or she might he a simple woman 
who loves, but it was the sublimated ecstacy of the 
experience which mattered, which made one feel that 
there was no jarring contrast, not even an essential 
contrast, between the two states of being. 


Now Valli and Radha and Yashoda would be 
different from Helen and Juliet and Mary, from Leda, 
Lucrece and Mona Lisa, though they are all women, 
and women of no time and place. When | saw Valli, 
when | saw Radha, my many selves within me woke 
into one self which said, clearly and unmistakably, 
‘This pleases you. This pleases you as none of its 
prototypes you have seen anywhere else has done. 
lt is therefore your own. Not only your style but 
your seif. Recognise it therefore as such and be true 
to it.’ 


Our mind today has countless images drawn from 
many countries and many periods, many arts and many 
sciences, but what was it which leapt up and said, 
“It is this, it is this!’’ What peace to know it=that 
at last this pleases! And when | use the word 
‘please’, it can only be that pleasing quality which 
finds acceptance with all our faculties and with our 
many moods and phases, and which includes, therefore, 
most values which are not usually associated with 


‘pleasing’. 


/ 
| have since wondered how may of my country- 
men and women would find such a ‘homecoming’ as 


I did! | wonder. And I also hope. 
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Our Renaissance, when it bursts upon us in its 
fulness, will bring to the light conceptions as well as 
objects with which to express them, concrete fulfil- 
ments. And this is going to give us a complex 
experience, a glimpse of which we have even now, 
as when we witnessed this ancient art of dance. It 
will be new to us because it has been lost for long 
{through unrecognisable rusting; through the spiritless, 
letter-bound modification of later ages ; through our 
neglect and ignorance and preoccupation with things 
Western). It will, at the same time, be old and there- 
fore ‘t in the blood,” elemental, basic, (for there is 
such a thing as a people’s memory, their conscious and 
sub-conscious impressions, partly native —‘ ancient ‘— 
and parly cultivated — ‘contemporary,’ as Ananda 
Coomaraswamy would put it). It will be of our own 
‘* classics,” (as apart from Greek, Roman and English), 
-our “classics” that is our own brand of perfection, our 
unique contribution and height of achievement in the 
larger international world, arid yet many of us will be 
looking at it as if for the first time. Being a “‘classic,”’ 
it will, by definition, have proved itself to have been 
tried by Time and declared to be outside of its 
jurisdiction. And yet it will come to us with all the 
force of the immediate, the interesting and the 
unstaled; a discovery, a passion and an insatiate love. 
We can only account for these phenomena by going 
to the source of art, which is Life, which has certain 
unchanging principles governing it. That is the paradox 
of the ‘‘classic’’ object: its ‘‘new oldness,’’ its 
dynamic-static quality. It has the perfection of tried 
antiquity and yet it is to us of every generation new. It 
is perfect as human things go, with an assurance and a 
hall-mark about it, which nothing of our own age can 


have. 


When we begin to cultivate our classic object, 
when we get to know it better, our whole self may 
.cry out, ‘This stirs me to the depth. And this sings 
in my blood.’ 


And to some it will seem that they have known 
ino type of the human mind which appeals to them 
‘better. And that is because it is their own. 


There are other types, equally good; we do 
respond to them according to our versatility and 
upbringing. But strange as it does seem, even in the 
affinities of art and philosophy, it is often a fact that 
‘blood is thicker than water. 


Our feeling about what is good, sound, authentic 
Jin our own surroundings, and what is not, is usually 
instinctively right. It is difficult to be impeccable 
with regard to something acquired, something foreign. 
4 have seen promising English poets, who prided 


themselves on their European heritage, their 
Shakespeare, their Beethoven Quartets and Chartreuse 
liqueur, trying their best to extract Indian culture from 
Shafi’s restaurant and nautch songs. We, when we 
reject our time-staled manners in our preference for 
new and hardly understood mannerisms-—we may make 
the same error of taste. But when we return to our 
ways, after an invigorating sojourn in other places and 
other periods, we may be surer of our touch. For 
now we shall also be trained to sift out the spurious 
and the superfluous from what has been handed down 
to us. 


And again it is easier, because it is simpler, t0 
be “‘right’’ about comparatively unmixed styles. The 
artistry which impresses us in the Tanjore school of 
Bharata Natya dancing, is, | believe, in part traceable 
to its considerable purity of style, its more or less 
hereditary intactness of local tradition, its elimination 
of modern experimental elements. It is a highly 
stylised art which has been developed to 
static perfection, where the most perfected 
movements in their most fitting sequence have 
been fixed once for all and follow one upon 
another with the inexorableness of laws of nature; 
where the aberrations of individual taste cannot mar 
the wisdom of centuries of collective experience ; 
where generations of hereditary Shastra-trained 
dancers have evolved a system in which originality 
may be baffled but where the flock of adventurers 
and amateurs is rendered innocuous, for the _ individual 
may re-create but can do little to add or detract from 
the monumental architectonics of the Bharata Natya. 


Even so every age must try out new syntheses, 
carry one stage further the given heritage. And it 
requires infinite mastery over the art to explore new 
combinations and inform them with lasting _ principles, 
and not to aim at reproducing in perfection the classic 
patterns of another period. But |, for one, am 
convinced of the importance of preserving, appreciating 
and learning from the masterpieces of the past. 


Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence.’ —yeats. 


Literature, painting, architecture and sculpture 
we can hold intact, but how about music and dancing ? - 
How shall we of later ages know them vitally unless 
we can see pure and learned examples of these arts 
of a former age ? What a disaster to lose them by 
simple forgetting! In the olden days, even ‘books’ 
were handed down by word of mouth. Luckily For 
us this is no longer necessary. But with all our 
advance in science, arts like dancing, stage-acting 
and singing, seem to lack moulds, permanent recept- 
acles, to hold their. forms unmodified. Gramophone 
recording and cinema filming will continue to seem 
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second-best as long as it is possible to enjoy the 
magically brought, living presence of artists. 


| have no doubt whatsoever that our Renaiss- 
ance will evolve new forms in every art. But to 
be great art, to be a people’s heritage —and in our 
age to be internaticnal— it has to be related to 
tradition. And before this can happen, we must have 
in our country possibilities of seeing and studying each 
style of art and craft in its purity. Each indigenous 
school has to be learnt and mastered and brought 
home to the people. By ‘reviving’ a lost art, which 
had reached a high measure of perfection, and which 
must have meaning for us even as the classics of 
literature continue to teach, to inspire and to provide 
us with “‘touchstones’’, we shall prepare the ground 
for authentic original forms to rise, forms that will 
satisfy our individuality and the time and place that 
condition us in part. 


And pure artistry is a fine and rare thing to see, 
whether in art or in a human being. As in the Bharata 
Natya, to which we shall return now. Each separate 
movement of the Bharata Natya can stand alone, an 
end-in-itself, petrified sculpture in an architectural 
continuity, like each verse of the Megha»Duta, each 
sentence of the Kadambari. In its singleness, it may 


have no direct relation to the conditions of our life,- 


no quick solution For our human frustration and anguish. 
But is not sublimation of daily life, of factual life, one- 
of our urgent needs? To suffering men, to the tired, 
sated or hungry, whether conditioned by pleasure or 
by pain, an art which has achieved detachment of 
vision can give what they need, the ‘‘classic repose” 
and ‘finality of form”, to which our “romantic” lives 
in a world of flux are for ever turning. And it is to 
the lover of art what absolute truth is to the scientist. 
About each perfect movement of pure dance, nritta, 
there is the same object-quality, the same impersonal, 
even inhuman quality, that there is about a woman who 
is a time-frozen bronze, or about the Bird in Byzantium 
which Yeats invokes as fit body for his own spirit : 


Consume my hsart away... 

and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity, 
Once out of nature | shall never tkae 
My bodily form from any natural thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy emperor awake; 
Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past or passing or to come. 





Kathakali : A Unique Dramatic Art 


D. MUKUNDARAJA 


Kathakali is a complex art consisting of three fine 
arts Abhinaya (acting), Nritya (dancing) and Gita (music). 
It is a pantomime in which the actors do not speak or 
sing, but interpret their ideas and emotions through a 
highly sensitive medium of appropriate gestures, 
picturesque hand-poses, and vivid facial expressions 
perfectly intelligible even to the uninitiated. Indeed, 
such an elaborately codified system of a dumb yet 
eloquent kind of expression is the unique distinction of 
Kathakali and one of the richest and strangest things 
which Kerala can show the world. 


The origin of this art is an oft debated question. 
Scholars and critics are divided in their opinions in the 
matter of fixing the date. Heresay has it that a 
Zamorin Raja of Calicut organised a sort of religious 
play called Krishnanattam which becoming rather popular, 
attracted the attention of Raja of Kottarakkara in 
Travancore. Thereupon it appears that he requested 
the Zamorin to send the troupe to his court, but that 
the latter, moved by some political ill-feeling and 
jealousy, refused the request; and the chief of 
Kottarakkara seems to have retaliated by organising 
another kind of popular amusement called Ramanattam, 
which has subsequently come to be known as Katha- 
kali. So runs the story. But Krishnanattam as has been 
clearly hinted by the author himself in some words in 
the final verse of the play, was created in the Kali 
year 1736612 i. e., in 1653 A. D., and the author of 
Ramanattam appears to have lived according to resear- 
ches conducted by the best-informed scholars, not in 
the 17th Century when Krishnanattam came2 into being, 
but at the end of the fifteenth, and might perhaps 
have written Ramanattam between the years 1483 and 
1491 A. D. while he was ruler of the province. But 
this fixes only the date of Ramanattam, not the date of 
the origin of Kathakali. Ramanattam is certainly the 
oldest Kathakali literature—extant, but that is all. 
Kathakali itself may have been far more ancient than 
that. The meticulous elaboration of the whole archi- 
tecture of the art, the fastidious finish and high per- 
fection which it has attained in its own way, could not 
have been the result of merely two or three centuries 
of development. Kathakali must be, as Mr. G. Venkata- 
‘chalam has put it, “ the heritage of a race, as old as 
atself.” 

55 


There is another ancient form of histrionics called 
Kudi-yattam still prevalent in many of the temples of 
Kerala. Here also we find a gesture-language 
used as in Kathakali, but it is not always the same as in 
Kathakali. It differs in certain details. Some are of 
opinion that Kathakali must have had its origin from 
Kudiyattam. But this can hardly be the case. It will 
be less hazardous to say that both may have had 
connection with each other in olden times. Kudi- 
yattam too, is a highly developed form of histrionics, 
and is based fundamentally on Bharata’s Natyasastra, just 


as Kathakal: is. But Kathakali is a dance-art, also which 
Kudiyattam is not. Kathakali is far more graceful and 
artistic too. Comparing the antiquity of the two arts, 


it is difficult to decide which exactly could have had 
the older origin. 


Yaksha Gana is another form_of popular dramatic 
entertainment which formerly was prevalent, of 
course under different names in the linguistic areas of 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and also Malayalam. Now, it 
survives only in South Kanara and in the Palghat 
Talug of British Malabar. The Terukkuttu or street 
play of Tamil Nad may be perhaps an offshoot of this. 
In Kannada the show is popularly known as Baylattam 
or open-air play. And in the Palghat Taluk of 
Malabar, as far as it has any vogue at all, it goes by 
the names of Kamsanatakam and Minakshinatakam 
These appear to be only degenerate imitations of the 
ancient Kathakali, neither so perfect nor profound, 
but varieties, in short a dance and drama that appeal 
to the ordinary massess. Their resemblance to 
Kathakali consists only in the strangeness of their 
make-up and dress, the robust manliness of their 
dances, leaving more towards the Thandava than to 
the Lasya type, and the general atmosphere of war 
and bloodshed, love and lust, where above everything, 
prevails. Their difference with Kathakali consists 
chiefly in their acceptance of Vachikabhinaya or 
spoken histrionics also, which certainly is a conces- 
sion in favour of current and popular realism. 
Yaksha Gana of South Canara is said to have, at the 
farthest, an antiquity of three hundred years and 
certainly belorigs to the same family as Kathakali. 
Which exactly is the older of the two, and how far it 
is so is still a matter awaiting decision. 
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Kathakali used to be very popular in Kerala until 
quite recent times. The days were not far off 
when almost every aristocratic family of Kerala had 
troupe of Kathakali players under its mame and 
patronage— when every man of culture so to say, a 
connoisseur of Kathakali. Then the influx of Western 
education among the youth brought about a change 
in the conditions. Civilised noses began to sniff at 
the old aroma ofthis art, and dainty alates dared not 
know its taste. Now-a-days again, however, there 
is an improvement in the situation, a change of heart 
in the attitude of the intelligontix, a tendency to 
revive andrefresh the old beauties of our glorious 
artistic past, which is largely due to the gifted 
efforts of Vallathol, the great poet of the present 
day Kerala. Five years ago he instituted the Arts 
Academy called Keralakalamandalam, the object of 
which was the regeneration of the dying indigenous 
arts of the country. To revive Kathakali and reform 
it in accordance with the spirit of the modern times, 
keeping intact the basic principles is among the First 
and foremost items of the programme of this insti- 
tution. Systematic training in Kathakali is now 
being given to students under its guidance, and as far 
as available, the best exponents of the art have been 
employed as teachers. Thanks to the constructive 
work that is being assiduously done by the institution, 
there seems to be a really remarkable improvement in 
the attitude of the so-called educatéd men towards 


Kathakali. 


The literature of Kathakali does not date farther 
back than the end of the fifteenth Century at the 
most, and is written in comparatively modern 
Malayalam. The earliest Kathakali composition ex- 
tant appears to have been written by the Raja of 
Kottarakkara in Travancore already spoken of. His 
story is that of the Ramayana. The whole play takes 
eight nights to be performed fully. After that many 
poets other than the Raja of Kattarakkara have written 
Kathakali plays, which are still being staged before 
popular audiences. Their plots are invariably taken 
From Hindu religious mythology—from the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, anJ the Mahabhagavata. Their 
form has resemlance to Jayadeva’s Gitagovindam of 
Bengal. All the dialogues are set to music intended 
to be sung, not by the actors but by vocal musicians 
speciaily trained for the purpose. In between the 
various scenes Sanskrit Slokas are sung to be recited 
behind the curtains, either explanatory of the scenes 
to be represented just afterwards, or descriptive of 
certain incidents that may not be shown on the stage. 
Sometimes a device called Dandaka is also resorted 
to. It is something like a musical prologue, sung 
behind the curtain, partly with keeping of the time 
or tala, end partly without it like alapana. The 


dialogues are all composed in a sort of highly 
Sanskritised Malayalam languege, while the verses 
sung behind the curtain are for the most part in the 
purest Sanskrit. The language of these Kathakali 
plays is characteristic in every way of the 
beginnings of the modern Malayalam vernacular. 
Their literary worth is also unquestionably great, 
considering the importance in the annals of Malayalam 
literature. 


The characters in Kathakali are mythological with 
the divine or the demonical element—the Satvike 
the Rajasa or the Tamasa aspect-~ predominating in 
each. The convention of their make-up and cos- 
tumes is largely based on this, and not on any of the 
principles of modern dramatic realities. It contains a 
vast field for deep study. Realists, of course, sneer 
at it, calling it unnatural and improbable. The best 
answer to these criticisms may be given in the words 
of Poet Vallathol himself: “Where an art has been 
developed to a high degree of perfection, it cannot 
be said to be natural in the sense in which these 
critics use the word. Music as we have it from the 
great musicians, music as an art, it copies from 
nature. It has been evolved by man from out of his 
owr mind. Sois poetry. In the course of centuries 
of culture an art develops conventions which in some 
cases are highly symbolical and for that reason suited 
to the expression of aesthetic emotion. It is not 
known how the characters mentioned in our ancient 
epic stories clothed themselves. All we can do is 
to establish a significant condition which would serve 
the end of art with adequacy.” 


The male characters in Kathakali are thoroughly 
classified with reference to their get up, Katti, Tadi 
and so on. In pucca the face of the actor is painted 
green, This is to indicate the Sathvika characters, for 
green is the colour with a good omen. Most of the 
Gods and many of the Kings and heroes of this earth 
appear in Kathakali as pucca. The green pairit is 
applied on the face within a slightly protruding white 
border-ridge, extending from ear to ear along the sides 
and bottom of the countenance. This is called Cutti 
and is made of rice-paste mixed with lime. 
The lips are painted red, and the eyes and eyebrows 
are lined black. The head-dress is called Kiritam or 
Keshabharam. It is of rather elaborate construction, a. 
series of domes rising one above the other, the top- 
most one ending in a cone with a rounded tip, and 
the whole thing, being fixed to a large. white circular 
disc, also well decorated. Among the pucca characters, 
a few like Krishna and Rama have a cone-shaped crown. 
set with quivering silver beads all over, the summit of 
which is adorned with peacock feathers. This is called 
muti. The costumes of the pucca characters consist: 


KATHAKALI: 


of short red bodices coming down to the waist and 
ribbon habiliments which gracefully bulging out towards 
the bottom, facilitate to a wonderful degree the easy 
evolutions and swift mazes of the dance. Some of 


these characters such as Krishna, Rama, etc., have black | 


bodices. 


In Kattia red twist is painted as moustache against 
a green background on the face, bordered with a white 
cutti as in pucca. There are two white knobs attached 
to the face——one on the fore-kead and another on the 
nose. Katti is a typical rajasa character. All the great 
Asura Kings like Ravana and Kamsa the representatives 
of worldly power, pride, and ambition appear in Katha- 
kalias Katti. The lips and eyes etc., are painted as in 
pucca. There are however some red patches and 
designs onthe fore-head. The head-dress is similar to 
that of pucca. The costumes too aremore or less 
similar. 


Tadi means beard, and the characters so called 
have such a name because of the emphasis of their 
beards. Thus we have the red Tadi, the white Tadi 
and the black Tadi in accordance with the colour of the 
beard. All the lower Asuras and Rakshasas the 
meanest among men and the most beastly in the moral 
plane appear in Kathakali as red Tadi, a tamasa type 
of character. The face has black designs in many 
places making it look all the more terrible in expres- 
sion. The lips are painted black. Two white knobs 
are attached=one on the fore-head, another on the 
nose—just as in Katti' There are two or three 
layers of Cutti, too, as border to the facial make-up. 
The red coat worn by the red Tadi resembles animal 
skin. The head-dress in the case is bigger than that 
of Katti and pucca and is called Kutticcamaram. 


Mythological monkeys of a morally higher class, 
like Hanuman and Uvida, appear in Kathakali as the 
white Tadi. They wear a white hairy coat, and have a 
white-trimmed beard. The face is painted red with 
black and white designs on the fore-head, the cheeks 
and the chin. Eyes as well as lips are darkened. 
There is also the usual cutti, as boundary to the face. 
The head-dress is of aspecial shape. It is like a Flat 
circular hat, with a peaked dome structure in the 
centre. The flat concentric extension round the 
dome in the middle, has rows of shining silver beads 
dangling in the bottom. 


The barbaric hunters of the forest belonging 
almost to a subhuman species are dressed up in 
Kathakali as the tadi black. Their face and beard and 
coat are all of black colour, but they too have a white 
cutti on the face. The devils come as Karidressed up 
wholly in black fantastic costumes. Their faces are 
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painted black, with crimson crescent—like decorations 
on the cheeks, and they wear a peculiar sort of head- 
dress resembling a huge boiler—- hat, the top of which 
is stuffed with peacock feathers. All these characters 
belong to the Tamasa type <f beings. 


Women characters, always impersonated by men, 
paint their faces in yellowish fleshecolour. The eyes 
are darkened and the eye-brows are carefully and 
delicately pencilled. The lips are red. The head is. 
covered with coloured silk, the breast with a bodice 
and ornaments. The ear-rings of women are smaller 
and finer than those worn by others. 


Rishis, Brahrnins, messengers of kings, servants, 
etc., paint their faces like the women characters. 
The Rishis wear a conical mukuta as head-dress, the 
Brahmins ordinary white cloth bordered with lace, 
and the others a red-coloured cloth turban. All these 
characters are bare-bodied down to the waist. The 
Rishis smear their bodies with holy ashes. 


In moments of excitement, the Katti, the Tadi, 
and the Kari characters allow some king of noise to 
escape them, whereas the pucca and the women 
characters, and also the Rishis, Brahmins, etc., bear 
every storm of feeling in calm and unruffled silence. 


From the above mentioned facts we find that 
Kathakali is very elaborate in its system of make-up 
and costumes. The significance too is not far to 
seek. Since the characters in Kathakali are all epic. 
the question of their get-up cannot be settled ona 
realistic basis. Imaginary conceptions are therefore 
employed which suit the purposes of art. Since the 
characters are varied and numerous, the conventions 
adopted have also to be varied and numerous, even 
in the minutest details. And however complex and 
artificial the system may be, the effect of it is simple 
as well as direct-—simple in its analysis of character 
and direct in its appeal. 


The Kathakali theatre is simplicity incarnate. No 
stage is constructed, nor are there any scenic arrange- 
ments, The theatre consists of pandal or shed with 
a sufficiently high roof in an open maidan. The 
curtain consists of a big thick piece of coloured 
cloth with some artistic design in the centre and a 
decorated border. And it is never hung up but held 
at the ends by two men _ standing on the two sides. 
The auditorium consists of ordinary mats strewn on 
the floor, while a huge bell-metal oil-lamp, shedding 
cool light, solves the problem of lighting the theatre. 
The towering tremulous flame of this lamp brings 
into emphatic relief every shade of feeling flitting 
across the faces of the actors. 
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The absence of scenic arrangements may appear, 
at first sight, to be naive and primitive. 


But those who have the vision to see deeper 
will be amazed at the soundness and value of the 
principles underlying it. Kathakali staunchly adheres 
to the old Hindu tradition of an attention, above all 
to inner depth, and a consequent philosophic indiffer- 
ence to superficial excellence. The art of Kathakali 
is far from being devoid of picturesque decoration. 
But the curtain on which these things are painted is 
neither cloth nor canvas, but the imagination of the 
audience. The actor’s Abhinaya supplies the colour 
and form, and also the genius which combines them 
in a permanent embrace. 


The orchestra in Kathakali is composed of two 
musicians, one keeping the time with a resounding 
gong called Chengala, and the other a pair of clanking 
cymballs called Elattalam—a Cenda player and a 
Maddalam player. Cenda is a cylindrical drum with 
a loud and powerful sound and Maddalam has the 
appearance of a big mridangam. The former is not 
played while women characters are acting. 


Usually in Kerala, when a play is intended to be 
performed on a particular night, the fact is announced 
at sunset by the sounding drums, cymbals and gongs. 
This is called Kelekottu. The actors then go to the 
green-room to begin their facial make-up. At about 
nine in the night an item called Thodayam com 
mences with the singing of songs and! sounding of- 
Maddalam behind the curtain, followed by musical 
recitations of Vandanaslokams or verses in praise of 
God. The next item is the appearance of a pucca 
character on the scene with one or two women 
characters. This is called Purappadu, and has 
nothing to do with the story proper that is to be 
acted. This is accompanied by flourish of drums 
both Cenda and Maddalam, and blowing of conch. 
Soon after begins which is called Melappadam, or 
the mingling of singing and drumming which is the 
occasion for the musicians and drummers to exhibit 
their independent talents and skill. Only after all 
this, begins the story, which as arule lasts till day- 
break. The performance ends in the morning with 
another offering of praise to God and a devotional 
dance by the last character that leaves the stage. 
Such, in a nutshell, is the programme of a single- 
night’s performance. 


Kathakali is both a dramatic art and a dance-art. 
But primarily it is the first. Histrionics or Abhinaya 
predominates and that too is of a far-profounder type 
than ordinary dramatic acting. It does not belong to 
the realistic class of art but to the imaginative variety 
spoken of by Bharata. Every feeling is idealised 
end expressed on the face with an intense vividness, 


which more than compensates for the absence of the 
spoken word. And every shade of such expression 
on the face is made to harmonise with the rhythm of 
the dance and the melody of the music. The result 
is simple, beautiful and touching. 


The system of histrionics adopted in Kathakali is 
based fundamentally on the expression of the nine 
Rasas or emotions enumerated and described by Bharata, 
viz. Sringara (love), Vira (heroism), Karuna (grief), 
Raudra (anger), Hasya (ridicule) Bhayanaka (fear), 
Bibhatsa (sense of the grotesque), Adbhuta 
(wonder) and Santa (peace). The expression of 
these Rasas has been well perfected in Kathakali, 
both in the independent elemental grandeur of each 
and in all the subtlities of their complex mutual 
relationships. As Udaya Shankar has seen and said 
“The Kathakali actors in their dumb show portray all 
the horrors of fighting and killing, all the pulsating 
urges of love and passion, all the pathos and pangs of 
seperation and bereavement.” Apart from the use of 
symbolic gestures, these actors can convey straight to 
the audience their feelings by means of their facial 
expression which behaves like a rubber ball, judging 
From the miuntest ripple which can be shown. 


All this is the result of years of training. The 
free movement of the eyeballs, eyebrows, back, 
cheeks and fips, in as many ways as may be possibly 
necessary, is a matter of long and systematic practice. 
Six years at least of training have to be undergone 
before a young aspirant becomes a fairly competent 
actor in Kathakali. Not only the face but also the 
body, every limb of it--has to be manipulated and 
drilled, for acting in Kathakali is inseperable from 
dancing. It is amatter of gestures— hand-poses, and 
bodily movements as well. On the whole, the 
movements of the actors are usually those of 
the feet, heels, ankles, toes, waist, chest, sides, 
arms, hand, fingers, neck, lips, nose, chin, 
cheeks, teeth, tongue, eyes, eyelids; eyebrows 
and the head, of which the gestures of the eyes, the 
hands and the whole body are the most important from 
the point of view of Abhinaya. 


Acting in Kathakali is not only the expression of 
the subjective emotions of the human heart, but also 
an objective realisation of the persons, scenes, crea- 
tures and things around. A  Kathakali actor, for 
example, while describing a thing tries to become that 
thing, as much as possible in spirit as well as in appear- 
ance. A man going through a forest, and appreciating 
the various sights and sounds he comes across, is 
represented in Kathakali as not merely living through 
these experiences of the eye and the ear, but actually 
impersonating in the medium of art the living lives of 
the things so seen and heard. He enacts in turn the 
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parts of the hungry lion in search of some innocent pray, 
the love-lorn Cuckoo cooing to its absent mate, the 
proud mountain piercing even tha depths of the 
Heavens, and the lazy lakes slumbering amongst the 
silent woods. And herein consists the essential 
expressiveness of Kathakali, its pictorial splendour and 
its poetic sublimity. 


Kathakali, as a dance-art, belongs not to the pure 
Nritta category described in Abhinayadarpana as 
combining Nritta with Abhinaya. This is con- 
sidered to be the best form of the ideal Hindu dancing. 
‘In most of the European types of dances’”’ says 
Udaya Shanker, ‘and in ballet work this spirit is 
absent, though the polished form, the result of regular 
exercise is there. This is indeed a great thing, but the 
Hindus have gone beyond it; they have tried to touch 
the spirit and could not rest content with the mere 
beauty of outer form.’’ And Kathakali has carefully 
preserved in solid form the cream and essence of the 
traditions of Hindu Nrittya. 


Indian dancing is of two types—Lasya and 
Thandava. The former is easy, soft, and feminine, and 
the latter vigorous and virile in its expression of beauty 
and grace. The Kathak dance of the north, the 
Manipur dance of Assam in the east, and the Bharata 
Natyam dance of Southwest Tanjore, all belong to 
the Lasya class. The Bagilattam of South Canara 
and the Therukkootthu or street-play of Tamil- 
Nad are imperfect renderings of the Thandava kind 
of dance. 


The system followed in them is not so_ highly 
developed as in Katkakali. Nor have they eschewed 
the aid of speech so ccmpletely as Kathakali has done. 


The most wonderful thing about Kathakali is the 
language of gestures or Mudras adopted in it. This 
is used as a substitute for spoken language; and is as 
much suited, if not more than that, for the purposes 
of dance and drama. The orchestra sings the words 
of a dialogue from behind, the meaning of which is 
vividly translated by the actors, at orce and for ever 
into this silent language of facial expressions, bodily 
attitudes, and poses and figurations of the hands. The 
actors act and dance in harmony with the rhythm as 
well as the sense of the songs. The Mudras form an 
inseperable portion of the Nrithya and Abhinaya. 


Bharata in his Natya Sastra speaks of sixtyfour 
Hastas or hand-symbols. He has divided them into 
three categories—the Asamyutha type, the Sam- 
yutha type and the Mathya type. Among these, all 
the Hasthas belonging to the first type are executed 
with a single hand, and all those belonging to the 
second are done with both the hands. Those belong- 
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ing to the third type are mere dance-gestures,. 
employed only to enhance the beauty of the dancing, 
without suggesting any special meaning. Of the 
other gestures seeking to convey special connotations 

all those of the Asamyutha type and a great many of 
the Samyutha category are graceful coses of the- 
hands and fingers which in dance parlance have come 


to be called Mudras. 


Rooted firmly in Natya Sastra, the gesture 
language of Kathakali appears to have been nurtured 
by the later-evolved system of Abhinayadarpana. 
Herein we see twentyeight Asamyuta symbols. 
spoken cf in one place but thirtytwo being actually 
described in another place seven-eighth of which are 
the same as are to be found in Natya Sastra. The 
rest have been added afresh. The number of 
Samyuta symbols has also been raised from 
thirteen to twenty-three. Those for conch-shell, 
tortoise, cat, pig, fish and so on have a kind of 
pictorial resemblance to their originals. Many of these- 
Samyuta symbols and almost all the Asamyuta are 
now to be seen in Kathakali. One or two gestures 
belonging to the Asamyutha group may not, perhaps, 
have come down to Kathakali, but in their place we 
have one or two new symbols equally efficient and 
graceful. 


In Hastalakshana Deepika many of these 
symbols have not even been mentioned. Only twenty 
four gestures have been spoken of. And yet this 
book is considered to be the basis of the Kathakali 
Mudras, for it is with that system that Kathakal: 
seems to have the closest affinity. Over Six 
hundred Mudras are now in common use in Kathakali, 
and it will be a highly desirable thing to have a 
dictionary of them complied and published by rich and 
munificent oriental scholars who are interested in the. 
sub ject. 


Thus, this system of symbolic gestures, which is 
the pride and the glory of the Hindu dramatic art, 
First found its birth in the traditions of Bharata, and 
was later on fostered and enriched by the principles 
of Abhinaya Darpana. But only in Kathakali we Find it 
in full bloom in the supreme majesty of the fulfilment 
of its destiny. Only in Kathakali we find the actor 
so much a master of the language of symbols that he 
is absolutely free from the necessity of either spea- 
king or singing to interpret his ideas. 


Bharata appears to have intended his system of 
gestures only as an accompanying grace to the actor 
while he sings and performs his part. In Abhinaya 


‘Darpana too, it is expressly stated that the actor 


should sing on the stage. Even Sangeeta Ratnakara: 
wherein the actor is asked to interpret in the symbo- 
lic language the words of the songster from behind 
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(just as in Kathakali) there is mo certainity about the 
actor remaining perfectly dumb. In Kathakali, on the 
other hand, we have the experience not only of the 
actor's absolute silence, but also of the! stupendous 
Fact thet generations of popular audiences in Kerala 
fave been able to understand and appreciate the 
fanguage of these Mudras so much as to be moved and 
thrilled by it more than by spoken words or songs. 


There are occasions when in Kathakali, the 
musicians behind stop their singing, the drums and 
instruments alone are played on, and the actor 
continues his soliloquy or dialogue with his partner or 
partners in the scene purely and merely through the 
medium of Mudras. Often he adds, from out of his 
own mind, to the wealth of ideas and imagery already 
existing in the story-play as composed by the poet. 
‘Often he describes as occasion demands it, wild 
sceneries of the woods, the gorgeous and stately 
_ of palaces, the amorous and artistic amusements 
of the beings of the Gandharva and Kinnara 
abodes, and all the wonderful things are dreams of the 
fanciful world of the celestials. This calls forth all 
the powers of originality and it is a highly enjoyable 
treat to see him perform these descriptive and 
imaginative dances, which form one of the achieve- 
ments of the mudra language and one of the marvels 


of Kathakali. 


“When | visited the great poet-artist of 
Vallathol, some years ago, “’ says Udaya Shankar, ‘and 
understood the possibilities of Kathakali, | scarcely 
thought that after travelling through many parts of 
America and Europe, | would come back more 


fully confirmed in the belief that in remote 
Malabar the highest possibilities of  dance- 
rhythm were developed long ago, and that 


what we moderners can do is to understand the 
science of it all in new setting without doing violence 
to its basic principles.” This is almost a confession. 
But it is the glorious confession of a gifted Indian 
whose genius and vision could not be blinded by 
‘Western glare. The poet Tagore after seeing some 
Kathakali performances of Sjt. Gopinath, has said 
““ Those of us belonging to Northern India who have 
‘lost the memory of the pure Indian classical dance have 
experienced a thrill of delight at the exhibition of 
dancing given by Sit. Gopinath in association with his 
partner Ragini. | feel grateful at the assurance it has 
brought to us that the ancient art is still a living 
tradition in India with its varied grace and vigour and sub- 


tlities of dramatic expression,’ Many others likewise, 
both in and outside Kerala, who are fond of art 
and beauty in every form, have been profoundly 
impressed by Kathakali. Many foreigners come up 
to Kerala, some to see it, some to study it and 
master it. But most of them, being intersted in 
dancing only, get enamoured of the dance aspect of 
Kathakali to the detrimant of their ablity to recognise 
the other aspects as well. Accordingly they suggest 
that the Kathakali actors should reveal their bodies 
as much as possible, discarding their costumes as far as 
may be compatible with seemliness and decorum. 
This may be a good and well-ment suggestion from 
the stand-point of the physical aspect of dancing but 
not from the stand-point of the whole of Kathakali in 
which Abhinaya and not Nritta is the principle and 
prepondarant factor. Kathakali means story-play. It 
is mainly a dramatic art, demanding variously expressive 
costumes for the various types of characters. Danc- 
ing is only one of the surest and most magically 
effective weapon in its armoury by which it conquers 
the hearts of the audience. 


Kathakali is extremely compact in structure. 
Every part of it is inalienably mixed up and fused 
together with every other part. Therein consists the 
difficulty of touching or tampering with anything in 
it without thinking twice. It is like isolating or 
amputating a limb from a living body. Art, like every 
other branch of human life, does require rejuvenation 
and reform every moment in the march of time, so 
as to suit the tastes and propensities of every 
particular period. That is all true. And yet all the 
same, there is such a thing as depth, weight, and 
strength requiring consolidation, in art also as in the 
other departments of life. 


Kathakali is essentially an art of Kerala. It is 
the natural offspring of the imagination of a race 
strongly individual in culture and tradition. Its general 
simplicity of external atmosphere, the manly vigour o 
its dance, the fullness and profoundity of its 
histrionic expression, the senewy strength and beauty 
of its interwoven harmony of build, - bold and forceful 
in every line - all speak of the Kerala race of hardy 
men and handsome women, their bodies clothed in 
the simplicity of the purest white, their soul pulsating 
with the pride of their land, - a land so fresh and 
beautiful, so rich and bountiful in nature as well as 


art. 
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“Art”, “ is experience, environment, racial 
experience, social and individual attitudes to living with 
others. It is neither moral nor utilitarian. It is a 
developing force within man enabling himto achieve 
his own pattern and design for worship and praise’’. 


Music, Poetry and dance have been enshrined in 
‘our religion and enjoined by our rituals. Courts, 
temples and all sacred institutions have attracted and 
patronised them. The Royal House of Travancore has 
For long ages been famed for its munificent support 
of the fine arts. 


In days when trouble and travail, confusion and 
calamity, envelop the world, it is fundamental, 
indispensable, to have some refuge, some solace, some 
escape, from the too sordid calculations, the clamant 
littlenesses and the great hostilities of the world. 
Such solace and such refuge can be more effectively 
furnished by the fine arts than by augh+ else. 


The art in its varied forms under the fostering 
care and discerning patronage of their most Gracious 
Highnesses has found expression and scope in the 
inauguration of the Art Galleries attached to the 
Trivandrum, and Padmanabhapuram Palaces, as well 
as the Sri Chitrodaya Nartakalaya and the Swati 
Tirunal Music Academy. In order to perpetuate the 
memory of a great ruler, a great scholar, a notable 
musician and a patron of all the fine arts including the 
dance that the Swati Tirunal Music Academy was 
inaugurated. In pursuance of the same idea their 
Highnesses decided to revive the old traditional dance 


of Kerala, the Kathakali. 


There is no doubt that to every Indian and 
specially to every one of the Hindu persuasion, the 
art of dance is full of sacred and historic significance. 
Throughout the World’s chronicles, the dance, as 
-embodying rhythmic movements, designed to express 
individual or group emotion, has been identified both 
with sacred and secular activities. It is another aspect 
“of the practice of those Asanas and Mudras with 
which the Yagi seeks to conquer his physical as well 
as his psychic selves and make of them his servants, 
not his masters. As early as the Vedes, it was laid 
down, that in connection with the great Aswamedhes 
and other sacrifices or Yagnas performed for the goad 
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of the country, there should be enacted some specified 
sacred dance. The Yajurveda and the Brahmanuas as a 
matter of fact speak of the Maha vrata dance anda 
special and elaborate performance in connection with 
the Stotra after the Rajasuya and othar Yagnas. 


The art of dance amongst us has been largely 
synonymous with, and has been the attendant of, many 
religious anz symbolic ceremonies. Which of us but 
has been thrilled by the sight of that memorable 
embodiment of Natarajamone of the greatest evoca- 
tions of Indian genius? The image of Nataraja the 
Cosmic Dance, whose performance is a symbol and 
a typification of what involution that takes place after 
each Pralaya is over, when order Is to be restored 
after chaos. It is in that sense that the Vedas, the 
Avesta and the Bible alike speak of Logo the word 
of the Nada or sound, as the origin of the world. 
The sound is the sound of the drum that Nataraja 
holds aloft. Intorder that may realise the full signifi- 
cance of that dance, not merely from the artistic 
point of view, but from the cosmic, we should picture 
to ourselves the idea of motion, ceaseless and quick 
beyond seeming or imagination, motion akin to the 
speed of the stars but nevertheless accompanied by 
the steadiness and poise of the manifested Divine, 
a dance to match the music of the spheres, a dance 
of the great energiser trampling on the forces of 
evil and calling on all created beings by the sound of 
drum, to burn their sins, and deficiencies in the fire 
that is held aloft and to achieve the Summum Bonum 
of their existence. This is part of the spiritual and 
compelling significance of that dance. 


In this connection, may | be allowed to refer to 
what a great Tamil singer hymned many centuries ago, 
addressing the image of Sri Nataraja at Chidambaram ? 

“GAs sQueFewun. esersé Seo 

AS A swaeuior 
Qacr qgee Ger. tem en sg sum 
Sf ¢Qureeraeneun 
sas syuNugep— Muster 
9Gs0G8 sregrom. 
egus0nuOs srr. ogusu ps sr 
aaa wRptg 20 o Ads g 
winnneaG ened. Gara @qoer 
Bos-eQud g ssa duer 
gqsiughPecur Aswour sQu_seCer 
Géaaggurers Cer,” 
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Lord of the Eternal Cosmic Dance! 


“Oh! 
What in relation to you does not dance 
and throb to the tune of the Infinite! 


Your matted and tawny locks are dancing in 
rhythm. Your features, like unto the mellow orb of 
night, dance. Your piercing and wide eyes dance. 

rays of the moon streaming from thy locks 
vibrate in unison. The drum that you hold in your 
hand calls to the Universe and accompanies the music 
of the spheres, the circumbient Nada. The skin of 
tiger slain as the spirit of evil that you wear on your 
dancing frame quivers. Your hand held in benediction 
moves and dances in harmony. One leg is lifted up, 
but it is in-sfatic dance. One leg forces down 
steadily and implacably the forces of evil, but it moves 
even while at rest. Your Consort by your side 
looks at your smiling and inwardly rejoices over her 
privilege to witness this great manifestation! 


Oh! Lord of the World, the object of all worship 
and praise, clad in the ether as thy vesture, Oh! Lord 
manifesting yourself at Chidambaram, Oh! Embodi- 
ment of intellect and perception and bliss ! ’”’ 


This illustrates the purpose of what ideals 
underly the dance and the symbolism of dance in the 
olden days. Tamil is the language of Bhakti as 
Sanskrit is the instrument for expressing lofty specula- 
tion, acute analysis and philosophy. The same idea 
is conveyed in a famous sanscrit sloka. 


squad Rha BU TIL TAT 
faxgie art seats aeat a: a qaraee: | 


‘Your hands point the way to salvation; you hold 
the fire which destroys the evils of the world; in the 
dance hall of the Infinite you perform the sacred and 
eternal dance.’ 


Such is the begining of the art. The religious 
dance was not peculiar to India. Egypt had it ; Assyria 
had it, Palestine had it. The Old Testament speaks 
of flute ard tabor and drum, and of the maidens dancing 
before Samuel ard Saul. King Solomon has referred 
often times to the practice of this art. China and 
Japan have developed this art mainly on the secular 
side, with great minuteness and artistic skill and the 
play of the fan has been a well-known accompaniment. 
Throughout the ages, therefore, dance has had a great 
pert to play. But so far as India is concerned its 
manifestations are well-known and familiar. The dance 
of Nataraje, the dance of Ganesa, the dance of 
Subramanya, the dance of Krishna in two aspects the 
Kaliya Daman and the Rasaémandala, the fierce and the 
delicate—the dance of Kali the great Uddhata dance 


which heralds the final cataclysm and the end of the: 
ties these are parts of the Indian heritage of 
ulture. 


Our ancients were analytical in their arts and in: 
their enjoyments. In the matter of the Fine arts 
especially, they expended their power of analysis to 
the utmost of its possibilities. Bharata, for instance, 
divides Nartana, the great art of dance, into what he 
terms the sacred and secular aspects, Marga and Desi. 
The sacred aspect is demonstrated by the Tandava. 
Dance and the Lasya dance, the a/legro and the 
pianissimo to borrow terms from another art. The 
Desi dances are threefold. Viz. ‘’ The Nritta the 
Nritya, and Natya; Nritta being the dance with the 
aid of the feet themselves, Nritya the movement of 
the feet with guesture super-added, and which deve- 
loped into our Kathakali, Natya the movement of the 
feet plus guesture plus words. In order to epitomise 
the art of dances which culminated in the drama and 
those guestures which are of the essence of Indian 
Dance, | can do no better than to extract a sentence 
from “’ The Mirror of Guesture ” written by Mr. Ananda 
Coomaraswami, in collaboration with Duggirala Gopala 
Krishnayya, a most discerning critic and art-lover. 
He says, ‘The song is to be sustained in the throat, 
its meaning is to be shown by the hands, its moods 
are evinced by glances, its rhythms are marked by the 
feet. That is an accurate summing up of the intrinsic 
aspects of the dance. Bharata goes into minute parti- 
culars as to the building and furnishing of a theatre. 
Dealing with Natya Sastra as the fifth Veda he des- 
cribes the auditorium, the stage and the green-room.’ 
He demands that the seats should be arranged gallery- 
wise or to quote his own words “ as in a ladder.” 
He sets out the right sizes of the theatre, a large one 
helng 128 x 64 cubits a medium one 64x 32 cubits. 
and a small one 32 x 16 cubits i.e. 48 x 24 feet. Very 
caretul directions as to dress demeanour, theatrical pro- 
perties and so forth have been laid down. Our Drama 
and dance have therefore had full literary treatment. 


lt is in order to see that an art with such begin- 
nings and such possibilities for national expression 
should not be further neglected that their Highnesses 
have resolved upon the construction of Nartanalaya: 
and the Music Academy. It is only within the last 100 
or 200 years that the word nautch came into vogue, 
the English word being simply Natya anglicised. But 
it also unfortunately signifies ‘something more secular 
and deleterious than mere Natya. A nautch began to 
be associated with those ‘sisters of shame’ who had to: 
earn their living by arts other than dance,-but who used’ 
this art of dance as an additional means of allurement: 
With the degradation of the nautch -came the- 
degradation-of the art and the spiritual degradation. 
accompanied the sociel:* Some years ago, a good 
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‘lady, Miss Tennant, came all the way from England 
and asked many persons, to sign a covenant that they 
would not attend any dance or nautch party. Many of 
them signed the covenant and now they are 
vunrepentent breakers of that covenant. The position 
then was that we lived ina period when it only 
needed somebody else to come and say that we must 
be ashamed of ourselves. We forthwith began to be 
ashamed accordingly. It was taken for granted that 
anything connected with our culture must be 
necessarily imperfect, if not perverse. Any criticism 
directed against our culture was taken to be 
necessarily right. We were bidden to adopt the 
perpetual poses of hanging down our heads in shame, 
and to contribute actively to our self-effacement. 
Those days are happily passing away. 


Let us however look at the past history of the 
art. Some days ago | was reading the earliest of 
Tamil Romances, Silapathikaram, which is as old as 
the Christian Era. In the third chapter of that book, 
the Heroine Madhavi describes how she spent five 
years and more in learning the art of dance, because, 
without it, it would not be possible for any civilised 
being tetlive a full life. Arjuna was a dancer in the 
court of Virata. What do we find in Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra? According to a tradition the 
£mperor Samudragupta used the plectrum— borrowed 
from the Greeks—and played on the zither whilst his 
‘wife also danced in public. Udayana and his wife 
-also practised the art. The dance, therefore, was 
not looked down upon; it was not despised; it was 
not one of the spurned sisters of the arts, but it was 
the foremost of them. It is in order to revive those 
‘potentialities and glories of the art, that we are 
attempting to inaugurate a new movement. 


There are amongst us friends who are acquainted 
“with European systems of dancing, which also started, 
as ours did, as religious manifestations amongst the 
“Greeks, as for instance in the Dionysian dance, and 
among the Romans, the Druids and the other nations 
in Europe, but the dances of the West soon developed 
very largely on secular lines. A question may be asked 
-as to what is the main difference between the two 
“systems. | am answering that question to the best of 
my lights and shall no doubt, evoke criticism. My task 
is, however, to draw pointed attention to one aspect 
of the matter, namely that in the development of this 
art of dance, the art of Kathakall, the art of Gopinath’s 
troupe, great care has to be taken to see that each 
art is maintained pure, and unalloyed by the influence 
-of kindred but extraneous cultures. The secret and 
the raison d'etre of the European dances, as developed 
especially within the last two hundred years, is that 
it is like modern European painting and sculpture, 
wegarded as a means of self-expression, the evolution 
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of the artist’s specific, individual personality. Thus 
it is, that the European dance, which began with the 
danse basse and the danse baute and flowered in 
the stately and courtly ceremonies of the Pavane, 
Courante andthe Minuet of France and the Fan- 
dango of Spain, and the courtsies and bows of the 
French and German court functions, and the intricacies of 
the Waltz, has with the march of time, adopted the Jazz 
band and Negro melodies and quick and _ startling 
rhythms borrowed from many lands, and is now pass- 
ing through such manifestations as the Bunnyhug, 
Texas Tommy, Charleston, Blues, Lambeth Walk 
(adapted from the revue ‘Me and My Gal”) as well 
as the South American dances, Samba, Rumba, Tango 
and Maxise, and may | added the latest, Boomps-e- 
Daisy and Jitterbug which, | think, are quite recent. 
In each one of these forms of dance, the idea has 
been that particular art forms are utilised mainly for 
the purpose of manifesting the exhilaration and the 
emotion generated in man and woman who in the main 
performed in partnership. These dances are amongst 
the efflorescence of the present day European 
personality which assumes remarkable and original 
form in architecture, painting, sculpture as well as 
in. music and dancing. These may be disturbing 
to some of us and may appear to be vehement and 
contortionist but these are characteristics of this age 
and its mood. The Indian idea has been different. 
Whether in painting or in murals, whether in the scul- 
pture of those great forms of Nataraja, Krishna, and 
Durga, or Music or the Dance, Indian’ art willingly 
adopts rigid conventions, and subjects itself to very 
strict rules and discipline, and is anxious to eliminate the 
individual and to concentrate on its interpretation of 
the universal. One result of such an effort is that 
our art is largely anonymous. Speaking of European 
Art, the works of great masters like Rembrandt, Titian, 
Raphael, Velasquez, Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto 
Cellini and Rodin attract thousands and millions; but 
who knows the ‘authorship of our sculptures and 
images and murals? Who knows the artificers of 
Kanya Kumari or of the great gopuras, mandapams 
stone and wood carvings at Madura, Tanjore, Tiruvarur, 
Trivandrum and Suchindram ? Nobody. Indian art has 
eliminated or striven to eliminate the individual and 
the particular. It has striven to think of the indivi- 
dual as a fragment in a continuous existence, as an 
atom of eternity, not as a protagonist of an art 
evolved for the purpose either of immortalisation, or 
as the expression of the person’s emotions and 
aspirations, or even as originating some idea precious 
to humanity. 


Criticising such a conception, many competent 
persons have observed that, in adopting this attitude and 
this approach our art has suffered to no small extent. 
Opinions may differ, but nevertheless, there is no advan- 
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tage in confusing the two different ideals, no point in 
defacing distinct boundaries. The ideal of Indian art has 
been the sublimation of ideas by the elimination of per- 
sonality; amd the Indian dance has identical objectives 
with other forms of Indian art. 


With the best will in the world Madame Pavlova, 
after her visit to Malabar, wished to combine the 
beauties and the graces of the Russian ballet and of 
the Waltz with the Kathakali. One of the artistic 
consequences of a movement for which she was to 
some extent responsible, was the art of Uday Shankar, 
Menaka, and various others. | have the greatest ad- 
miration for these exponents of a combined art; but 
| venture to say and | say it with fear and trembling 
and with timidity of a mere amateur dealing with 
experts, that it is one thing to follow a particular art, 
say the Indian art to the limits of Indian possiblities in 
sight of those ideals which it has set before itself, and 
which may be circumscribed but, nevertheless are 
definite; it is another thing to explore European art 
and its wonderful possibilities and blossomings : but for 


The ambition of their Highness and His Highness” 
(Sovernment will be to encaurage to the largest exte-- 
nt in Travancore, the neglected art of fresco painting, 
which we all go to explore in Padmanabhapuram and 
for which we do nothing in our homes, to revive 
Indian scholarship, to renew the life of Indian painting 
as it was in the days when painting counted for some- 
thing, to revive Indian music in its pristine forms, in- 
its classical languages, in its classical environments ; to 
revive the Indian dance and all that goes with it. All 
these artistic explorations and experiments do not 
involve any disparagement, do not mean any exclusion 
and are not accompanied by any prejudice. They do 
not betoken any partiality, but are endeavours in their 
several ways, tO perpetuate and renovate one set of 
arts, racy of our country and characteristic of our 
civilisation. ‘In my father’s house,” said an authentic 
Prophet, ‘’ are many mansions,” and each art that 
strives to perfect itself along its own lines, is building 
for itself one of those mansions. Each art, moreover, 
is part of that greatest of cultures, the creation of a 
comprehensive, full and many-sided life, which is 


Heaven's sake let us not make an o//a podrida - a con- 
fused inter-mingling of divergent ideals and ingredients. 


we? 


salvation. 


ae. 


A SYMBOL 


A symbol is born because, God, Nature, works in formulae. Every living 
thing is a symbol, a very extraordinary symbol, and | have always desired to understand 
life in terms of its reduction into symbolic formulae. ‘When | watched a great Indian 
lady dancing the Hindu Classical Dance, Bharata Natya, | knew that each one of the 
gestures, each one of the postures, was a reflection of some ultimate Symbol or formula. 
And it came to me that if only | could understand and enter into the essence of the Dance 
of Shiva, | should then be able in some degree to preceive the Ultimate of the Dance, the 
Ultimates of the Being, of Life, and | should then be able to see how every gesture, in 
fact every movement of every part of the body, has its own cosmic significance, so that 
anyone who knew the dance as the dance really is would be able to watch in each element 
of the dance the expression of a mighty truth, the release of a spiritual power. | pondered 
over this for very long, until one night one of the Great Beings, who is a Messenger of 
the Lord Shiva, disclosed to me, one after another, certain Symbols in their cosmic signi- 
ficance, showing them with the ease and the splendour of the all-peryading, all-rhythmic 
power which He naturally exercises. And when in His Home He showed me these 
Symbolic Ultimates, the whole vista of the meaning and purpose of evolution gradually 


unveiled itself before me..........cccsee-scccees eee, | Dr. G. S. Arundale. 


humanity’s climax and crown, its liberation and 


Bharata’s Natya Sastra - A Synopsis 


BHAGAVATULA KUTUMBARAO, M.A. 


Origin of Dance and its Literature 


The origin of Dance in India can be traced back 
to the age of the Rig Veda wherein we find ‘Ushas’ 
(swe) compared to en actress. “SQraRTat wate”? 
In Panini’s Astadhyayi we fird refererces to the 
codification of the rules of dramaturgy, dancing, of 
qTasafireferat freazasrat: These Natasutras 
are no more extant now. The only work now availa- 
ble to us is ‘‘ Natyasastra” the auttorship of which 
is ascribed to Bharata, a musical figure. 


Natyasastra:—This is the earliest, encyclopa- 
edic and the most authoritative work on theatrical 
performances inancient India. This work is otherwise 
known as as it contained 6000 varses in all. This 
is an abridgement of another work called ATew 
which in its turn is an epitome of another work, Natya- 
veda known to contain 36000 verses. The present 
Natyasastra contains thirty seven chapters. Of these 
thirty seventh chapter is taken to be a later interpola- 
tion which view is based on Abhinavagupta’s reference 
to this Sastra as “ Gataarn WC fe fagory” in 
hiscommentary. 


Its Date: —There is no consensus of opinion as 
regards the date of this work. To a great extent 
Bharata’s date depends upon the date we assign to 
Kalidasa who refers to this Natyasastra in his 

5 in the following verse. 


Ba Aaa a: FANT AacaETa feaH: 
Sfeaiad GI wal TVA FEAT: THT: 


IF we believe in the theory that Kalidasa flourish- 
ed in the Ist century B.C. Natyasastra must at 
least be as old as 2nd century B. C. 


Who is Bharata? Bharata according to the 
Natyasastra is a sage to whom this art was imparted 
by Brahman. According to “Bhavaprakasa’ Brahman 
taught this Natyaveda to a sage and his pupils and 
told them “you will hereafter be called Bharatas and 
this Natyaveda also will be named after you. 


“ qerdafid aerated? Tay, 
THI WIAA aia aay 
Ta wat ART Sa TAcals | 


From this we have to infer that Bharata is only 
a mythical figure and not the name of any particular 
sage. What ever it may be, this much is certain 
that this is the only work now available to us, which 
expounds Natyasastra handed over traditionally, in an 
encyclopaedic manner. 


Brief analysis :— The first chapter treats of the 
origin and greatness of this science of theatrics. 
Second chapter describes the various types of the 
dramatic halls or Seat" rules for their construction; 
and preliminary auspicious rites to be performed before 
the construction commences are given in detail in the 
third chapter. The fourth chapter is mainly intended 
to describe various postures in dancing viz. one hundred 
and eight ‘‘Karanas” or single postures; thirty two 
‘“‘Angaharas” (combinations of Karanas), and Recha- 
kas” (movements of feet, hands and neck). The fifth 
chapter is devoted to the description of or the 
preliminary rites to be performed before the com- 
mencement of the actual drama. 


The arrangement of the remaining chapters is 
based on the four-fold division of viz. 
aifire, atfae and . Chapters six and seven 
deal with arfewmrfraar and hence describe at large 
the various rasas andbhavas. Angikabhinayais main 
the theme of the chapters eight to thirteenth. Chapters 
fourteenth, to twentieth treat of Vachikabhinaya. 
In the remaining chapters Aharayabhinaya i. e., 
costume, scenic arrangements and various movements 
of the characters on the stage is described in detail. 


Chapters thirty five and thirty six may be taken 
as supplementary and they deal with the qualifications 
required and behaviour of the actors. Thus on a close 
perusal we can see that the arrangement of the various 
chapters in the Natyasastra is on an analytical basis. 


Chapter | 


In compliance with the request of Devas to 
create an amusement or diverting agent which is 
pleasing both to the eyes and ears, (atedraw 
firsorm eet eter a aRag) ao fifth Veda which 
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would be within the reach of all people, irrespective of 
their caste, creed and sex, Brahma created Natyaveda. 
For this, dialogue (ara) music (aA) gestural 
dance (afr) and sentiments (xe) were taken 
from Rig, Sama, Yajur, and Atharva vedas. This 
Natyaveda with all its technique was imparted 
to Bharata by Brahman and Bharata taught this to his 
hundred sons. To facilitate the performance of 
Kalsiki Writti of delicate nature, apsaras or celestial 
nymphs were created by Brahman at the request of 
Bharata. This Natya for the fist time was demons- 
trated on the occasion of geawast festival before 
an audience of Devas and Rakshasas. Victory of 
Devas formed the main theme of that Natya on 
witnessing which Rakshasas felt insulted and hindered 
the progress of the performance. Brahman explained 
to the Rakshasas that Natya had nothing to do with 
individuals either with Devas or demons. “ It only 
represents the history of the Three Worlds. Natya 
teaches that virtue and sin accrue to the doer of 
good and bad respectively. Natya is an amusement. 
lt contains in it the essence of all arts and sciences. 
It is a source of recreation to all the world at large.’ , 


Waal Sarat FW BaryAaHnewm: 
aaa) AeTagY AaB: 
Aeradisa addi Prat Wea 
ASN VII AAT WAT_AIATT 
feneeut sh aera festa 


aq aa aa a ad fret a at fan a a war 
ara Ait jt ag HH ANS aa A ERA II 


Chapter II. 


Construction of the Theatrical Hall is the main 
theme of the second chapter. Theatre is of three types 
Vikrita rectangular, chaturasra or square and 
tryasra or triangular. Each of these is again of 
three kinds according to its dimensions S&B, Wexw 
and fay. weam or middle sized theatre is 
recommended for men. The biggest type measures 
Fifty four yards and the middle sized thirty two yards 
in length. To have a clear view of *@tRYa@ and to 
have all the acoustic benefits this medium sized 
rectangular hall is recommended by Bharata. The 
following will be a rough sketch of the rectangular 
theatre. 


SOUVENIR 


Nepathya (Green Reem) 


& Yards 
Reage Sirshe a Yards 
Renagepithe & Yards 


- Prekshageika (audience) sat 1@ Yerds 





WW 
16 Yarde 


There are two doorways to the green roon and 
three to the auditorium. There is a curtain between 
Ranga sirsha and Ranga pitha. Actors perform 
Puja in this Rangasirsha. [It is a bit higher than 
the Rangapitha. 


In a square theatre there is only one entrance to 
the green room. In the triangular theatre Rangapitha 
also is triangular and the entrance to the green room is 
at its backside angle. Then the author treats 
elaborately with Sat farqa cermony and its 
worship. The whole theatre is divided into small 
plots and each plot alloted to a God. Four pillars are 
dedicated to the four castes. Walls must be erected. 
They must be white washed and decorated with 
various attractive paintings. The whole hall must also 
be ornamented with wood work representing creepers 
and animals. For seating there is the gallery 
arrangement. Rangapitha must be as smooth as a 
clean mirror. The stage must be like a cave, windows 
should not be either very large or very small. 


Chapter III 
cyarergart or the worship of deities presiding 


over the stage is treated elaborately. :1: 1°] 
chapter. A list of the various deities with their proper 
places is given. The nature of food to be given to 
the various deities and mantras to be uttered at that 
time, the worship of Indra’s banner now named 
forwarding off the evils, performance of a HOMA, 
breaking a pot, form tha main items of this puja. This 
puja which is nothing short of a yagna with all its 
minute details should be observed scrupulously and 
the failure of this forebodes evil ..+..s00.... 


Chapter IV - 
Construction of Natyamandapa was finished. 
“euaaeaqa’’ a rupaka of the @W#a@ere type 


Thandava Krishna’s Efforts to Revive 
1Art 





Sri CHINTA VENKATRAMAYYA THANDAVA KRISHNA 
A veteran Kuchipudi Dancer Observing a Kuchipudi Make-up 





.A Group of Kuchipudi Dancers from an old Photograph 





A Kuchipudi Dancer in the Traditional 





Kuchipudi Costumes 


THANDAVA KRISHNA 
With a Group of Kuchipudi Dancers 





VEMPATI SATYAM 
In the role of Bhama 
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written by Brahma was put on boards by Bharata. 
Requested by Brahman, Bharata with his troupe staged 
frquare ‘a drama of the fea type. On witnessing 
this Isvara was pleased and asked Brahman to introduce 
Aww also into the Purva ranga which is now simple 
and pure 2] to make it Chitra. Brahman was glad 
to receive instruction in that art also. Isvara called 
upon AVE one of his attendants (Nandikeswara) and 
asked him to impart this €TTPA dance to Bharata and 
his disciples. This in short is an introductory legend. 
Then comes the detailed treatment of the various 
Karanas (@<ur) Angaharas and Rechakas. 


Karana:A karana in Nritya is tobe defined as 
the co-ordination of the movements of the hands and 
feet. cf: BeaaTe SATA Beaeq Hct | Here 
Abhinavagupta says that the word @€@ stands for the 
limbs in the upper halt of the body (above the 
waist) and QT# stands for all the limbs in the lower 


half of the body. 


Ch etaafaae. qanaafaaasiaee: Wat 
BATA ARKHAM VITSAVAFAOTS: ANITA Alea 
aaa Tadainaia aafraaatat onfaay 
saa wap PRAT THT: 


lt may be noted here a single harmonious move- 
ment of the limbs is taken to be a karana. 


Three such karanas combined take the name of 
sts, four make up AIgH, five karanas constitute 
@alawR and six and more karanas combined go by the 
name of AFRIT. 

Angahara is nothing but a combination of 
six or more karanas. The derivation of the word is 
explained by afta in two ways. 

I. Seat Sarat aafad AMHR ste: 

The movements of limbs in proper directions. 

2. ty Wa a: Ta: sia ent sien: 

Movements of the limbs as displayed by Isvara. 
Common feature of Karana: A common feature 
of karana is described in the following verse.- 


TAT BOY Hal AA ser. fera:Re: 
THANG afar” Fae: 

Generally in a karana the left hand must be on 
the breast and the movements of the right hand must 
accord with those of the feet. The fifth Chapter des- 
cribes the various parts of the purvaranga. Bharata 
defines the in the following verse. 

“TaRTATISA Taya TysAt 
sere Gia FN ETO” 


59 


Because the parts of this purvaranga are 
performed even before the commencement of the 
actual drama, this is known as _ pUrvaranga. 
Abhinavagupta the commentator makes this still clear. 


TACIT «AMAA TES a 
TAS wT F Tax saw vafi—aa gal w ala 
TatR: 

Performance of gita, tala, nritta, and dialogue 
which form part of Natya, either collectively or 
individually go by the name of qate—This word is 
to be split up as Tal tS. 

Various parts of the Purvaranga are given below: 


Name of a Deity that 
Definition is pleased 
the part by hic 
eR BT «fara: «Gee «ATE: 
sfa ta: 
Pratya- (Seating arrangement of the —(yatudha- 
hara players on musical instru- nas) 
ments). 
2. FAR AMAT NM ABTA ae | SCTE: 
(Seating arrangement of the 
songsters ) 
3. away afeafafimaray: — What is Gancharvas 
known as 3qy@yq (alapa) 
4. AAT AARAA F As aA 


fafa: fafa: 
Adjusting the harmony of 
the instrumental sounds 
like ATS etc. 


qTaatafarma amarforfadt- 
aa 


First handling of the violin 
and its adjustment. 


Daityas 


5. aparfer 


e Danavas 
qaast: KON J waa gf 


Feel 
twanging the strings and thus 


making them fit for the music. 
7. gaat Tar Ties waar 
fafa: fafa: - 
Beating of the musical instru- 
ment called AatR or FRC 
8. aMa- FAM MSAATANT ATPTIATAA- 
fa facad 


mutual adjustment of stringed 
and non-stringed instruments. 


6. qtazal 


Rakshasas. 


Guhyakas. 


Yakshas. 
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9. areata 


13. 


I7. qerat 


48. 


fat: 


. ORadei 


ara} 


farted 
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Hema «= AaaTara- 
fren 


adjusting the time measure or 
ate of the songs and the 
instrument. 


qc Sacra a Heat afrerater 
al 

(Prayer offer to Gods.) 

BATA TAT ae 

MSR: | TIT T TASHA 

AHSAN FIAT 

Commencement of — the 


action as a result of the 
previous adjustments. 


FANG BHUTAN Waa Ag 
faq 1 saat 
aaa aac 


Offering salutations to the 
Lords of the Four Quarters. 


aehaaqagel fies FATA 
we | tagcat Tar 
aedifa afar 


Benedictive speech. 


r) r 


Vocal music with meaning- 
less sounds like qugy etc. 
oA BHAT TARE] TA 
qt: | FAN | BSR AREA 
TCHS LAH 
aaa Tee aft 
Ad | WAR HA ATTN 
AMAR 

Commencement of gestural 
action of speech and body. 


TRA Pat aaatiaet 


gestural action suggestive 
of Sringara connected with 
Isvara and Parvati. 


aa Taos Herat sat 
feet 


action suggestive of Raudra 
rasa. 


Agen: qa: ant a 
Pas: | at Tafa aaet 
wee. Fr wa 


Yakshas. 


Devas. 


Brahma. 


BHATS S 


Chandra 


(moon) 


Nagas or 


(pitas) 


Vishnu. 


Uma. 


Bhuta ganas. 
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Conversation of Vidushaka, 
Pari parsvaka and Sutra dhara. 
sa Here égafte war 
aa | faa are fis 

al AT Waa 


Introduction of the drama to 
the audience to exhort the 
audience to witness the 
drama. 


9. RET 


These nineteen are the various preliminaries and go 
by the name of the PurvaRanga. Of these thefirst nine 
are to be performed behind the curtain. It may be 
noted here that the purpose of these first nine is 
nothing but the adjustment of the drummers, musicians, 
and playears on musical instruments. Then the curtain 
will be raised. After the completion of the Gitam 
Sutradhara with Vidushaka and Pari parsvaka 
enters the stage and performs the rite of qfta@aat. Then 
a fourth person enters the stage, offers worship to 
Indra’s banner, (Sts#tf) musicians and Sutradhara, 
and then disappears. Then Sutradhara performs 
Nandi and other rites. In Parochana the story is 
hinted at, the mame of the poet is given, and the 
audience is exhorted to witness the play patiently. 
Then all these three exit from the stage. This in 
short is known as SE FaCH. 

In Chitra Purva Ranga, actresses also enter the 
stage, perform the @T7ea dance and demonstrate 
Angaharas and Rechakas and then exit from the 
stage. The rest is the same as above. 


Chapter VI 


Bharata begins to explain the essentials of 


Natya Sastra. 
wa waar: sai afa gaa: 
fate: SU: ama Wa wre ane: 
1. Rasa or Sentiments: These are eight in 
number, Srngara, Hasya, Karuna etc. 
2. Bhavas - Feelings. 
1. Sthayi Bhavas (Permanent feelings) 
Rati, Hasa, Soka, etc. These are also eight in 


number. 


2. Samchari - (Temporary). These are 


thirtythree in number. faaa, Tatfe etc. 
3. watfae tobe manifested by mental 
experience f8q, SXF etc. These are also eight 


innumber. . 
athraat is of four kinds:— a. attire 


3. 
b. atfirw c. aera d. arf. 
4. aati: 1. Breed or Realism 2. areaerdi. 


or idealism. 
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5. @f: This is of four kinds a 
b — c Srat dd areret. 
ae Local colour 1. araret 2. arferateat 
3. segura 4. Qparessrerar. 
— Success @@, ATH. 
. SQqqT 3 arated and TT. 
watt: Seven in number both vocal and 
instrumental. faz, SATA, TWeTT. 
A a (dr ums) @ats WAaAASs Wa, ara. 

TITa_— is of five kinds. 

a Waattta Music appropriate to the 
entrance of a character on to the stage. 

b at Music suggestive of a 
change from one sentiment to another. 

c faesntaata Music while a character 
exits from the stage. 

d sate Music indicative of the 
mood of the character that enters the 
stage. 

e steatA Music sung while the charac- 
ter moves this and that side on the 
stage. 

I. 8 Stage: is of three kinds, Square, Rect- 
angular and Triangular. 
After the treatment of these is given the famous 


Rasa sutra faatargura safrarit aay ga 
fereqf:. 


Rasa manifests as a result of the correlation 
of Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Sancharibhavas. 

Rasa is the foremost of all the above essentials 
cf: “a fe ware nfereora: sada’. A definition 
of Rasa is given in the above sutra. He gives an 
illustration for the enjoyment of Rasa in the following 
lines. 

“al ied: | ATE | aa fE araeisea fizzy 
Trea |... 
AE | TW ae H: aT: a STARRATE | #4 AI 
Mad Wi: | eM EK Tessa ASIA TAT AT 
aaah gaa: gen: endentiresta aa aay 
ata stsad arrested, seed GA 
Ta: FART: THT “d, Te Tee gents 
oulteaieaya: 7 

The word Rasais derived as follows “aTrare 

” “ Because it is relished.” The insipid food 
mixed and seasoned with various vegetables is eaten 
by us and we enjoy the Taste or Relish thereof. 
Similarly we enjoy the Sthaibhavas or latent feelings 
correlated with Vibhavas etc. and brought into play 
by witnessing the gestural action and realise pleasure 
— Here in this illustration 2TaTE or relishment is 


quite different from the food we eat and the person 
who relishes the dishes also is quite different. 


aTtat 


Similar is the case with Vibhavas etc., also. Another 
illustration also is given here— 


an fe qerfefsed: aoriafefia dena Fa 
dea Ta AMTAGTaT AT wafer aTaT TaaaTCaata | 

Shadava is a drink. The taste of the drink is 
quite distinct from any one of its ingredients like 
treacle or pepper. Similarly the Rasa of a Kavya is 
quite different either from Vibhavas, Anubhavas or 
“ Sancharibhavas ”’ 

Another question — whether Rasas_ result 
From Bhavas or viceversa. —- The final reply is that 
Rasas result from Bhavas. At the same time the 
author is cautious enough that Rasa is all in all and 
the primary source of all Bhavas. 

“aq ANAL FAY NT FI HS AM 

aM AS Wa: Bl AMA Aa caafer: ” 

Abhinava an ardent exponent of Rasavada 
advances a step further and says‘ * 

The universe itself is nothing but Tet (Rasa). 

Of the eight Rasas, Sringara, Raudra, Vira, and 
Bibhatsa are the main Rasas and the other four result 
from these. 

From Sringara — Hasya; From Raudra — Karuna 

from Vira— adbhuta; from Bibhatsa— Bhayanaka. 

Then the colours Sancharibhavas, Sthayibhavas 
and the respective deties of the Rasas are given in 
detail. 


Name of Colour Deity =srfaaTa Varieties 
the Rasa 
|. Sringara 88TH or Vishnu Rati 1 Sambhoga 
Black (ctfa:) 2 Vipralambhe 
2. Hasya White Pramadhas Hasa_ | Smitha 
(aTat:) 2 Hasita 
3 Vihasita 
4 Upahasita 
5 Apahasita 
6 Atihasitam 
3. Karuna ate RIN 
(pigeon ., rama 
colour) | 
4.Raudra Red Rudra Krodha 
5. Vira 
Yellowish 


or white) Mahendra Utsaha 


6. Bhayanaka He0t: Kala Bhaya 
Black 

7. Bibhatsa ate Mahakala Jugupsa 
Blue 

8. Adbhuta ff Brahma —- Vismaya 
(Yellow ) 


The wae divides each Rasa according to its 
source and that division is given below. 
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1. Sringara | In speech 2. In dress 3. In action 
( UHRA HAAHT ) 

2. Hasya |. Body 2. Dress 3. Speech 
( sR ayaa: + 

3. Raudra Do Do Do 

4. Karuna |. From the destruction of Dharma 
2. Lossofmoney 3. Caused by grief 

5. Vira Il. In Dana 2. Dharma 3. Yuddha 

6. Bhayanaka |. From sQTst! pretence 2. AIUTY 
(offence or fault) 3. Cowardliness 

7.  Bibhatsa |. Pure oor ATAU 2. IT 
or Saat 

8. Adbhuta 1. Divine 2. that born from SITAez , 


This finishes the sixth chapter —- A point to be 
noted here is that according to Bharata there are only 
eight Rasas. The portion relating to the Santa Rasa 
is taken to be an interpolation, but Abhinavagupta in 
his commentary pleads for and establishes Santa as 
the ninth Rasa. 

Bharata himself in the original distinguishes bet- 
ween famestarTSTc and Het as ATT and farcyaq 

While treating the Rasas the author gives the 
relevent gestural actions also to be performed by 
an actor for each Rasa and thus guides the actor. 


Chapter VII 


In this chapter Bharata deals with Bhavas. How 
tc derive the word Bhava? 


PO IDIC MEIC OCC METICIE 
Those which bring the import of the Kavya. 
What are Wibhavas and why are they called so? 


amraanhiaa eda gia wa: ... 
fra: oreo fafa zaftfs vata: 
“That by which effete is understood is 
Vibhava—Vibhava is a synonym to wTcmr fate and 
Abhinava makes this idea clear in his line aRx- 
qd: fawa:,” q WM, — so 
Vibhava is the cause of Bhavas or mental conditions. 


Anubhava: External manifestation of internal 
feelings by means of verbal, physical and mental 
expressions. 

apreta Wa ATTA caHa Sa: 

Bhavas are forty nine in number, and these form 
the cause for the manifestation of Raga. 

Then eight Sthayibhavas like cf&, @T@ etc. 
Thirty three Vyabhicharibhavas along with their 
relement Anubhavas are described in detail. Then 
Sattvika Bhavas like ta; Trata etc. are clearly deat 
with. Thus we have seen how sixth and seventh 


chapters deal with Sattvikabhinaya or action 


cenveyed by the effort ofthe mind. 
Chapter VIII 


Eighth chapter of the Natyasastra deals with 
Angikabhinaya which mainly is of three kinds. 

I. ITAL (physical) 2. FaH (Facial) 3. QoTHa 
(conveyed by movements). 

This angikabhinaya again consists of Anga, 
Pratyanga and Upanga. 


Angas Head, Hands, Chest, Sides, Waist 
and Feet. 

Pratyangas Not given in this chapter. 

Upangas Eyes, Eyebrows, Nose, Nether lip, 


Cheeks, Jaw. 

|. Names of the Head gestures: 1. Akampita 
2. Kampita, 3. Dhuta, 4. Vidhuta, 5. Parivahita, 
6. Adhuta, 7. Avadhuta, 8. Anchita, 9. Nihanchita, 
10. Paravrtta, ll. Utksipta, 12. Adhogatam, 
13. Lolitam. 

ll. Eye gestures :-- There are three classes 
of eye gestures such as |. eyes expressive of eight 
Rasas, 2. Expressive of Sthayibhavas, 3. expressive 
of Saucharibhavas. There are eight Raja drishtis 
and eight “ Sthayiji drstis”’ and twenty ‘‘ Sanchariji 
drstis.” Rasaja drstis as their very name suggests 
should be used to express Rasas only. 

TAT weal Magy wee: 

All these drishtis or eye-gestures along with thier 
definition and application are clearly described. 

ll. Tarakarma or the movements 
eyeball. 

There are the following varieties. 

1. Bharamanam, 2. Valanam 3. Patah 4. Chala- 
nam, 5. Sampravesanam 6. Nvartanam 7. Sanudrrttam 
8. Nishkrama 9. Prakratam. 

IV. Then follows the division and definition of 
looks warafata: 

{. Sama, 2. Trvasra (saver), 3. Anuvrittam 
4, Alokitam, >. Vilokitam, 6. Pralokitam, 
7. Vilokitam, 8. Avalokittam. 


V. Then gzma or the movements of the 
eyelids are taken. 

t. Unmesha, 2. Nimesha, 3. Prasrata, 
4, Kunchita, 5. Samam, 6 Aivartita, 7. Sphurita 
g, pihita, 9. Ahatam. 


of the 


VI. Movements of the eyebrows :— 
I. utkshepa 2. Patanam Bhrkuti 4. Chaturam 
5. Kunchitam 6. Reehetam 7. Sahajam, 


Vil Movements of the Nose :-—ararnay 
I. Nata 2. Manda 3. Vikrsta 4. Soechvasa 
5. Vikunita 6. Svabhaviki. 
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Vill. Movements of the me Cheeks :-= 


|. Ksama 2. Phulla 
5. Kunchitam 6. Samam. 


IX. Movements of the az or Nether lip:- 


I. Vivartana 2. Kampana 3. Visrga 4. Viniguhana 
5. Samdrstakam 6. Samudga. 


X. Movements of fagar or Chin:.- 

1. Kuttanam 2. Khandanam 3. Chinnam 4. Chikitam 
5. Lehanam6. Samam 7. Drstam. 

XI. Colouring of the Face or @@ett or facial 
expression. 

I. Svabhavika 2. Prasanna 3. Rakta 4. Syama. Of 
these Svabhavika is to be used in natural gestures 
Prasanna is to be used in HEweasATeT and Srungara, 
Rakta - in Vira and Raudra, Syama - in Karuna, 
Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa. 

It is to be noted here that Bharata stresses the 
importance of this FCT greatly. 


cf. arenelNagel Bal cary TPH: 
Tease saateaay wad | 
Torrens Fawraaead: 
feet wad Tat walaatiarne: 


XII. Gestures of the Neck :- sftarsa |. Samana 
2. Unnata 3. Trayasra 4. Rechita 5. Kunchita 
6. Anchita 7. Valita 8. Nivrtta. 

One point may be noted here that Bharata, by 
numbering these various gestures, does not at all 
limit them to that number. He leaves complete 
discretion to an intelligent actor who by his skill and 
observation of the world is at liberty to put in 
practice any number of gestures though they are not 
given by Bharata. 


cf. mAs TeaAa: Bisa: 
aw slaeaaay sate: sales: 


' Chapter IX 


Hand gestures :-- These gesiures are broadly 
divided into three varieties 1. HAYA (single) 
2. Aya (combined) 3. FMAERAT: gestures of the dance, 

The first are twenty four in number. The second 
variety comes up to thirteen and there aret wenty seven 
Nrittahastas. In all there are sixty four hand gestures. 
The definition application, and significance of all these 
varieties are elaborately described. It is worth ae 
that Bharata here also does not fimit the number o 
hand gestures but leaves them to the free choice of 
the actors. 


cf, apy wenger Siar F Hafeae 
SUIT HATER CETaatee: | 
60 


3. Purnam 4. Kampitam 


Se Hrs KAT Word areas 
amet wea Dt shot fate: 11 


Then Bharata gives directions as to when an actor 
should show these hand gestures, where to show and 
when he should not at all use these gestures. For 
instance, in case of high class men these gestures are 
to be exhibited at the level of forehead, for middle 
class men at the chest and at a low level in the case 
of low class men. 


One should not resort to the use of these 
” Hastas "” while depecting, dejection, swoon, shame, 
sorrow, fatigue and sleep etc. In such cases Sattvika- 
abhinaya alone should be called into service. The 
position and facing of the hand also is of three kinds. 

|. Sata facing upwards. 2. T9aT sidewards 
3. atatge facing downwards. According to some 
there are two hands more. |. round 2. _ triangular. 


After treating of these hastas in detail, Bharata 
takes up the movements of chest and sides. 


Chest: 1. Abhngna 2. Nirbhngna 3. Prakam- 
pita 4. Udvahita 5. Sama. 

Sides: |. Nata 2. Samunnata 3. Prasarita 
4. Vivartita 5. Apasrta. 

Belly: 1. Ksama2. Khalla 3. Purna. 

Waist: 1. Chinna 2. Nivrtta 3. Rechita 
4. Kampita 5. Udvahita. 

Thighs: 1. Kampana 2. Chalana 3. Stham- 
bhana 4. Udvartana 6. Vivartana. 


Sanks: Wat (in legs from ankle to the knee) 
|. Avartitam 2. Natam 3. Ksipram 4. Udvahitam 
5. Parivrttam. 


Feet: 1. Udghatita 2. Sama 3. Agratalasanchara 
4. Anchita 5 Kunchita ©. Suchi. 


Chapter X 
This chapter deals with Charis (are). A 


Chari is defined as the movement of one leg. If 
both legs are active then we have Karana @<Ut. 
combination of Karanas is known as @@S (khanda). 
Three or four khandas constitute a Mandala. 

According to Bharata ‘‘ Chari” has a prominent 
place in acting especially while depicting battles, 
aiming the arrows. — 


cf. afgarat fafafad weasih drags | 


These Charis are divided into two kinds |. @YeT 
(Saumya) 2. (akausiki). There are 16 Charis 
in the Ist group and sixteen in the second group. 
After describing these Bharata proceeds to describe 
the various static positions or Sthanas. {- Vaishnava 


2. Samapada 3. Vaisakha 44. Akhandala 5. Pratyalidhe 
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and 6. Alidha .... useful in the warfare with arrows 
and in various other situations. For instance ‘Vaishnava 
Sthana” is to be assumed in natural conversation, 
aiming the missile “chakra”, holding the bow etc. 
Then the author treats of what are called ‘‘ Nyayas ”, 
rules to be observed in warfare and their application 
to Natyas. Then Bharata asks every one to do physical 
excercise S4TaTA to have a symmetrical body. 


Chapter XI 


Chapter 11 deals with Mandalas which are 24 
in number. Here Bharata says that these are to be 
exhibited in consonance with the musical instruments. 
As before all those Mandayas have b2en described in 
detail with their application also. 


Chapter XIl 
Chapter 12 deals with atfasrare or manner of, 


and carriage in walking on the stage according to the 
status, situation, sex and country of the character 
concerned. Footing or QT@@atet should be quided by 
the number of Tala or time measure which may be one, 
two, three or four. For instance Devas and kings 
should see that their footing agrees with four talasand 
similarly %"@&T also guide the footing. Then Bharata 
nicely and elaborately describes how the actor should 
conduct himself in his gait and other movements. in 
various situations, e.g., while in Srungara, Raudra, So- 
ka, Bhava etc.,-while getting into a chariot, while going 
in an aeroplane, while driving a chariot, descending 
from the sky or palace, riding a horse etc. How one 
should imitate and represent an old man, a Vita, a 
anchukin, an infatuated person, an emaciated person, a 
dwarf and Vidushaka etc. The movements of Mlecch- 
as and Pulindas etc., should be represented as they 
are after a close observation of them intheir countries, 


Gait of the ladies is of three kinds. wraa 
ayatam 2. avahittham and 3. asvakrantam. After 
describing these in detail the author informs as to how 
one should represent ladies in fresh youth, in anger and 
love etc., and ladies standing, how also should 
be represented etc. Then seating “’ is 
treated of. In this chapter also Bharata leaves this 
wiheratet to the skill and choice of the actors. 


Chapter Xill 
This chapter treats of erties or dividing 


} or stage into various parts to represent 
various countries. This is completely lett to the 
imagination of the spectators. From speeches and 
mames of the characters, the spectator is to imagine 
the relevent places. 


Broadly India is divided into 


wraeay, athena, araret and 


Four parts 
APSA. 


An actor should conduct himself in such a way 
that his action is in consonance with the customs and 
habits obtaining in these countries --and this is known 
as . Then a brief treatment of the four vrttis 


» aTeadt, ; is given. 
Then comes the treatment of w@twertt which is 


realism in drama and whjch is idealism in 
drama. An actor pretends to speak to a person that is not 
actually to be seen. Such a thing comes under ATEQAT. 
Similarly dance also is a “ Natyadharmi.” All this 
comes to to this. An actor should always see that 
he is not violating “ propriety ”’ or eq] at every 
step of his action and speech. This is why sometimes 
an author is forced to deviate from his sources of the 
play, and introduce some more new items into that to 
enhance its charm. All this comes under Natyadharmi. 
Representation of the world as it is, is called 


Chapter XIV. 


The 14th chapter deals with Beatfaaragy. This 
is more or less sveTchearagy, a method by which we 
can find out how many varieties of verses a particular 
number of metre can contain. 


Chapter XV. 


In the First portion of this chapter are dealt with 
the Vrttas. Bharata defines and illustrates many 
Vrttas which according to him add beauty to the 
Kavyam, and leave out the rest to the Scholars.— 
Then he treats of verses in Arya metre also. 


Chapter. XVI 


In this chapter Bharata treats of ‘' Lakshanas ” 
which are taken to be ornaments. or to a 
Kavya. These lakshanas are treated along with some 
** alankaras ‘’ but Bharata does not make a clear 
distinction between these lakshanas and alanakaras. 
Then four Figures of speech Upama, Dipakam, Rupakam 
and Yamakam are defined and illustrated. Afterwards the 
faults @¥w and ten gunas are also treated of elaborately. 
While delineating the Srungara sentiment metre 
should be (aT& metre?) used. While delineating 
Vira Rasa, Stet and sfaarrat should be made use 
of. In Karuna areaeét and metres should 
be made use of, and finally he says that metres should 
be selected according to the sentiments to be depicted. 


cf. atten staat BI: BA TM TA: 


In the last verse of this chapter Bharata lays it 
down that the style and language in a Nataka must! be 
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Jucid, clear, easy and suggestive of the required 
sentiment. 


CTC AOU RICHIE DLAGLE 
FATGSTA BRA, TAAL 
TERA SATA HA 
q wala BAH ASHAAHOTL 

Chapter XVII 


In the previous chapter Bharata dealt with area 
-or Dramatic speeches in sanskrit. In this chapter he 
treats of Prakrt language and how it should be 
employed in a drama, the nature of language that 
a particular type of character, Should use, the manner 
of addressing a character etc. 

In the first instance are given some examples 
to illustrate how sanskrit words change into Prakrt. 


cf. aa becomes changed into Aye 
wel At 
aera ASST 

Then the author treats of ‘ Desabhashas ”’ or 
dialects. Bhasha or language in general is divided into 
Four kinds. 

|. atenarat 2. arenarar 3. atfearar 4. aTeeeet 

Of these thefirst type is intended for Gods. The 
second must be used by kings atfaarat relates 
to the various languages used by various races. Mleccha 
Bhasha is one of these Jatibhashas. The fourth 
relates to the languages of the beasts and birds of 
Villages and forests and the use of this language 
comes under “ ae 

For all the four types of heroes Save, BAA; 

> and Stead sanskrit must be the conversational 
language. A man infatuated with riches or a person 
in poverty both use Prakrt language. Females and 
persons suffering from diseases should use prakrt. A 
queen may speek Sanskrit. A courtesan must speak 


krit. 
Sanskri F 
arerarraredy 


Prakrt dialeets are of seven kinds 


2. 3. OTSAT 4. Be 5. 
6. wretet 


7. ; 

The first of these should be used by kings. — 
Ardhamagadhi is proper for princes—Prachya is proper 
for Vidushakas— similarly all the seven types of dialects 
are assigned to various types of characters— Then the 
author Finally says. 

A A AA AS AHL FY AL 

A Brahmin should be addressed as “ara” 

Aking WeTcTs 

Marsha should be addressed as “Ta 

An equal should be addressed as TET 

A charioteer addresses his master 

A queen is to be addressed as afeat or Svamini 
by servants. 


A king must addresses his wife (queen) as @fa 

A servent maid by queenas && 

Then Pathyaguna or the qualities of the speech 
are described. They are 1. Seven svaras or musical 
notes 2. Three places 3. Four Varnas 4. Two kinds 
of Kaku 5. Six Alankaras 6. Six angas or parts. 

The application of these according to the Rasa is 
dealt with elaborately afterwards. 


Chapter XVIII 


This chapter takes up the description of ten 
varieties of Rupaka. They are Nataka, Prakarana, 
Bhana, Prahasana, Dima, Vyayoga, Samavakara, Vidhi, 
Utsrshtanka, Ihamrga. These vary from each other 
according to the nature of the hero 2. of the subject 
matter which may be either historical or invented and 
3. the dominant Rasa. The number of “ amkas ” also 
vary in each of these Rupakas. These differentiating 
features are given in detail in this chapter. As these 
are treated at length in all the books on Rhetorics and 
these are well-known to all the students of 2egT€ 
| have not given all these here. 

Then the ten “‘angas” of lasya are given. |. Geya- 
padam 2. Sthitapathyam 3. Asinam 4. Pushpagandika 
5. Pracchedaka 6. Trimudha 7. Saindhavam 8. Dvi- 
mudhakam 9. Uttamottamakam 10. Uktapratyuktam. 

Add to the ten varieties of Rupakas is given 
another type of drama viz ATzt having many female 
characters and four acts only. 

While treating @ATHTE the author describes 
three kinds of Srungara based on Dharma, Ardha and 
Kama. 

While dealing with efteff all its thirteen parts viz., 
Udghatyaka, Avalagita, Avasyandita etc., also are des- 
cribed in detail. 


Chapter XIX 


This chapter begins with the noteworthy state- 
aad ” subject 


f cee Aa This efaaet is of 
matter forms the body of a Kavya. iS is O 


two kinds arferntiter and 

pig are five peieliy ge sa to the attain- 
ment of the required result. ey are |. SUTUeyq 
2. SMH: 3. athe: 4. fareerrhe : 5. Rea; 

There are five ‘‘ arthaprakritis 1. Bija 2. Bindu 
3, Pataka 4. Prakari and 5. Karya. 

There are five sandhis—1. Mukha 2. Pratimukha 
3. Garbha 4. Avamarsa 5. Upasamhiti. 

There are sixty four ‘‘ angas”” in all to these Five 
sandhis. All the above are defined in this chapter. 
Then follows the description of what are known as 


which are twenty one in number. 
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a We GH ve: Fa TT TT 

aguante 7 ireafeara 4 

aed a afeaa Gala ala Ta a 

ait: Gaur aif: aa SaTITY 

qt oa wa tan: fad ae gia cay 

aemenior aedtat faarnearntaata: | 

Ardhopakshepakas. Interludes and indicators which 

five in number (Viskambhaka, Chulika, Pravesaka, 


Ankamukha, and Ankavatara) are dealt with im the 
closing verses of the chapter. 


Chapter XX. 


In the begining of this charter is given a legend 
explaining the origin of “ Vritis.” Then four kinds of 
Vrttis with their elements are described. That in 
which speech predominates, which is fit to be enacted 
by men, having Sanskrit sentences, is known as 
Bharati Vriti. 

cf. ay aeTAT Ferqasay 
Masa AHRATATAH 
N 
BAA: Ad: FART 
a andl a aad aie?’ 

Prarochana, Mukha, Vidhi, and Prahasana are the 
four elements of his Bharati Vrtti. 

Similarly Sattvati, Arabhati and Kaisiki Vrtie 
along with their appropriate Rasas are described in the 
rest of the chapter. 


Kaisiki Vriti Hasya. Sringara, and Karuna. 
Sattvati Vira and Adbhuta. 
Arabhati Raudra and Bhayanaka. 
Bharati Bibhatsa 

Chapter XXI. 


Aharyabhinaya or gestural action connected with 
the dress and scenic arrangements forms the main 
theme of this chapter. Aharyabhinaya is defined as 
6c 39? This is of four kinds 1. Pusta 
2. Alankara 3. Angarachana 4. Sajjiva. 


Of these Pusta again is of three kinds : 

1. Sandhima—idols and pictures made out of 
leather and cloth. 

2. Vyajima—Those that are rade out of machi- 
nes (woodwork ) 

3. Vestita— Those that are enwrapped by cloth 
2nd leather. 

All these perhaps are to be used to decorate 
the stage and the auditorium. 

ll. Alamkare is mainly of three kinds, 


(1) Malya — Garlands.- These are of five 
kinds. —- 

(2) Abharana — is of four kinds 1. Avedhyam 
2. Bandhaniyam. 3. Ksepyam 4. Aropyakam. 

Under this head Bharata gives the names of 
various Ornaments and the nature of the persons that 
deserve them. Then he describes the costume and 
“make up’’ of various characters. 

Sage girls must have only one braid of hair. 

cf. Ladies of Vidyadharas and Nagas wear 
‘‘Hoods studded with gems’ on their heads. Yakshas 
have only tufts of hair. 

Hair dressing of the ladies of various countries 
also is dealt with in detail. 


ct. aaa gadiaig fae aaa 
aregadiaig facts 


Ill. Angarachana — Colouring 
There are four natural colours. 1. fara@ white. 


2. aie black. 3. Ha yellow.. 4. GM red. 
There are some other mixed colours. 
faatita = Tuya: = Cream colour (?) 

+0mH = qqqur: = Rose (?) 
fata = BUT ATT: = Grey. 
tat+dtie altarann: = Green. 
fe+o = Hrarazaw: = Violet (7) 
waHtia = aca: = Orange. 


In mixing these colours, two parts of light 
colours and one part of fast colours should be used, 
but in the case of Four parts of other colours to 
one part of #¥e should be added. 

Then Bharata gives the colours of various deities 
and men belonging to various countries. e.g. Soma, 
Brihaspati, Sukra etc. are white in colour. 

Men in “‘ Ketumala”’ are black. Men in opulent 
circumstances should be shown as white coloured. 

Kiratas, Barbaras, Andhras are black in colour. 

Brahmins and Kshatriyas are “ gaura’”’ in colour. 

Then follows an elaborate treatment of 
‘“ Smasru ” or ‘“ Moustache” which is of four kinds. 


ch. Sapa She SaHPeIANGTT 
ge fafet sat a ae tear a” 


circumstances should have 


Men in distressed 
black moustaches. 

Princes, kings, romantic persons and Royal ser-- 
vants must have ates Smasru. 

Sages must have CFeTaT Gray 

Clothing also is of three varieties according to- 
the status ef persons. |. Suddha 2. Chitra and 
3. Malina. 
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Then the description and preparation of various 
kinds of Mukuta, crown or head-dress is treated of 
in detail. This ¥ also is of three kinds. Men 
of high status wear , of middle status wear 
and of lower rank wear QT94 For Vidyadharas, 
and monkeys these mukutas must be prepared out of 
hair (@arqae). The heir-apparent and Senapati must 
wear ardhamukuta. Vidushaka wears ®THarg hair- 
dress. 

Sajjiva defined as ‘ arfarat waar: ” Animals 
and Birds also should be shown on the stage. Various 
weapons also must be brought into the stage. Then 
Bharata gives directions as to the preparation of these 
weapons and ‘“‘ idols of animals.” Leather and cloth 
may also be used to cover these objects. Aeroplanes, 
Chariots, Mountains etc., also should be shown on the 
stage. These at first must be made out of bamboo- 
sticks and then are to be covered by cloth. 


Chaprer XXII 


Samanyabhinaya is the subject of discussion in 
this chapter. 

Sattvabhinaya or gestural action conveyed by 
the force of mental feelings is the best etftaer and 
all others come next to it. 


Corafafenishraan sag safe”? 
Bhava, Hava, and Hela are defined. 


qT RMA GaAs F 
Hea Wa Wa A Se” 


These ten varieties of gait and movements, 
‘Spontaneous to youthful ladies and suggestive of their 
romantic feelings are defined clearly. 

These are Leela, Vilasa, Vicchitti, Vibhrama, 
Kilikinchita, Mottayitam, Kuttamitam, Bibboka, 
Lalitam, Viharti, ( Natural (mates) movements 
suggestive of feelings). 

There are seven “ @fetst” or natural feelings 
also— Sobha, Kanti, Dipti, Madhurya, Dhairya, 
Pragalabhyam, Audaryam —All these relate to ladies. 

A separate group of Bhavas natural to men 
are given as follows— Sobha, Vilasa, Madhuryam, 
Sthairyam, Gambhiryam, Lalitam, Audaryam 
and Tejas. 

All these above come under Sattvabhinaya. 

Then Bharata takes up or gestures 
conveyed by physical body. 


This Sarirabhinaya is of six kinds—1. Vakyabhi- 
maya 2. Suchabhinaya 3. Ankurabhinaya 4. Sakha 
dShinaya 5. Natyayitam 6. Nivrthyankurabhinaya 
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In aid of these again there are twelve kinds of 
Abhinayas based upon the nature of sentences in 
a speech.!. Alapa 2. Pralapa 3. Vilapa 4. Anulapa 
5. Santapa 6. Apalapa 7. Samdesa_ 8. Atidesa 
9. Nirdesa, 10. Upadesa Il, Apadesa 12.Vypadesa. 


There are again seven modes of these 
dependent upon the time and person. 1. Pratyaksha 
2 Paroksha 3. Bhuta 4. Bhavishyat 5. Varta- 
mana 6, Atmastha 7. Parastha. 


Natya in general is of two kinds 1. 
tara 2. Bahya 

Then directions are given as to the mode of 
representing ‘hearing, seeing, touching, tasting 
etc. 

Incidentally Bharata dilates upon the classification 
of women into various species as they possess the 
features of Devas, men or beasts and explains these 
features clearly. 


Abhyan- 


Then tollows the explanation of the ten stages 
of love as |. Abhilasha 2. Chintana 3. Anusmruti 
4 Gunakiratanam 5. Udvega 6. Vilapa 7. Unmada 
8. Vyadhit 9. Jadata 10, Maranam. 


Eight kinds of heroines or Nayikas viz. 1. Vasaka 
sajjika 2. Virahotkanthita 3. Swadhina Shara- 
traka 4. Kalahantarita 5. Khandita 6. Vipra- 
labdha 7. Proshita Bhartrika 8. Abhisarika 
along with the appropriate abinaya representing these 
heroines are described in detail. There are several 
modes of addressing a lover as 1. Priya 2. Kanta 
3. Vinita 4. Nadha 5. Svami 6. Jivitam 
7. Nandana. For instance a lady should address her 
lover as Kanta when he possesses some marks’ indica- 
tive of his relations with another lady. 


ct. aarniagga fataaa sexed 
arate al adt a a area gf wea” 


When the heroine is in an angry mood she must 
address her lover with one of these words according 
to his conduct. 


I. Dussila 2. Durachara 3. Satha 4. Yama 
5. Vikatthana 6. Nirlajja 7. Nisthura, 


Chapter XXiIil. 


Characteristics of Valsika are described in the 
former portion of the chapter. Then female go- 
betweens are described. Bharata then gives directions 
as to how a lady can win the favour of her lover, how 
she must appease him; how a “ go-between ” should 
convey message to the concerned lovers and how one 
can detect the heart of a lady by her movements 
whether she is in love or not. 
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Youth of ladies has four stages according to her 
physical beauty, intensity of the feeling of love, her 
dress and qualities. Similarly a man also of four 
types as |. Chatura 2. Udatta 3. Sama and 
Adhama. Then various means of adjusting witha lady 
are discussed in detail in the last portion of the 
chapter. 


Chapter XXIV. 


There are four kinds of heroes. 1. Dhirodatta 
2. Dhirodhata 3. Dhiralalita and 4 Dhirasanta. 
Heroines are also of four kinds. 1. Divija or Celestial 
2. Queen 3. Family woman 4. Courtesan. 

Ladies in the Harem are as follows — 

1. Mahadevi 2. Devi 3. Svamini 4. Sthayini 
5. Bhogini 6. Silpakari 7. Natakiya 8. Nartaki 
9. Anuchari 10. Aukta 1). Paricharika 12. Samcharini 
13. Preshanakarika 14. Mahattara 15. Pratihari 
16. Kumari 17. Sthavira. 

All these are described with all their characte- 
ristics. Males in the Harem; |. Snataka 2. Kanchu- 
kiya 3. Varshadhara 4. Aupasthayika 5. Nirmunda. 

Males outside the Harem; |. Raja 2. Sena- 
pathy 3. Kumara 4. Mantrin 5.  Sachiva 
6. Pradvivaka 7. Prayogadhikrta. 


The charcteristics of Sutradhara, Vita, Chela, 
Vidushaka, Courtesan, Nartaki etc. are described. 


Chapter XXV. 


Chitrabhinaya which forms a special part of 
“ Angabhinaya " is the subject of dilation in this 
chapter. The actor should hold up his hands, in 


svastika pose. Head must be held upwards and the 
sight of the eyes diverted upwards. In this position, 
night, day, ten quarters, constellations and stars must be 
represented. With the same posture as above but wit) 
looks bent down, an actor must represent Moon light, 
Happiness, Breeze, Taste and Smell etc., veiling with a 
cloth indicates the “Sun.” With Svascika hands in 
Padmakosa pose bent downwards must be represented 
a lion, a monkey anda tiger. While saluting to the 
elders hands must be in Svastika form in tripataka 
posture --- Such and many other things are dealt with 
in the earliest portion of this chapter. Representation 
of various ‘‘ Seasons” and emotions like Harsha 
Krodha etc., is taken up next. All birds must be 
represented by taking up various movements or gatis. 
Devils and demons must be indicated by means of 
angaharas. Hearing those that are besides us is 
known Jananti kam which is to be shown holding a 
tripataka hand sidewards. Detailed directions as to 
the representation of the state of a dying man are 


given. Having given directions to represent many’ 
objects Bharata finally says, 


“arafaa Ser gst ated seri areTed 
aR Veale aT TA TAT” 


at AR g Aca Sars srERG oe’: 


Chapter XXVI. 
This chapter is named as “ gefe faery” 


which deals with assignment of characters. This assi- 
gnment of characters to actors is of three kinds. 
|. Anurupa 2. Virupa 3. Rupanurupa.—- When a male 
actor takes up a male character and an actress a female 
character then this representation is called ‘‘ anurupa ”’. 
IF a boy represents the character of an old man and 
vice versa then we have Virupa Prakrti. When a 
male assumes the role of lady then that Prakrti is 
called ‘‘ Rupanurupa ”’. 

“Prayoga” in general is of two kinds. 
Sukumara and aviddha. Nataka, Prakarana, Bhana 
Vidhi, and anka come under this variety. Every actor 
must identify himself with the character he is representing 


wy Faq; at wa aise AA Ae 
ATH aE TA 


Chapter XXVII 


Siddhi or success is of two kinds 1. Daivi 
2. Manushi. The former again is of two kinds and 
the latter of ten varieties. 

When a play is well represented on the stage: 
spectators who are pleased with that representation 
even unconsciously manifest some indications of that 
pleasure viz. ~ smile, cries like MA etc. horripula- 
tion, movements of fingures all these indicate the 
inner feelings of the spectators. Daivi siddhi is 
defined as follows :- 


a wataata aap aaa a 
al Saheg aeacay edt fate: sala,” 


After this, impediments or ghatas that impede 
the path of success ina drama are also dealt with - 
The characteristics of Prasnikas (observers) are also 
given - 

A spectator or 8at® is defined in the following, 


aegh giinrarta atte deate a 
ary dacaamia a area den era” 
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Points to be taken into consideration while judg- 
ing the merits of the play are as follws. 


|. Samatvam 2. Argamadhuryam 3. Pathyam 
4, Prakrti 5. Rasa 6. Gana 7. Vadya 
8. Nepadhyam. 

A Natya having Kalsiki Vreti, Srungara Rasa 
and full of Nritta and gita etc should be performed 
in the evening time (Pradosha). A Natya deleniating 
Karuna sentiment must be put on boards early in the 
morning or dawn. 

Patra, Prayoga and Sammriddhi are the 
three elements of success in a drama. 


Chapter XXVIII 


This and the following chapters are devoted to 
the description of music and iis technical aspects. 
This chapter as its name indicates treats of Jatis in 
music. In the first instance a classification of saver 
is given. 


The word area is defined in the following 


verse. 
Cay aallea Wh AAA aay 
Tea aq Ha Atareqa aay” 


This gandharva again is of three kinds. 


|. Svara2. Tala 3. Pada. These three are 
taken up one by one and described in detail afterwards. 
Seven kinds of Svaras are again divided into four 
kinds based on their relation with Srti. This division 
is as follows. 


1. Vadi 2. Samvadi 3. Anuvadi 4. Vivadi. 
Treatment of Sadharanavidhi follows next. This is of 
two kinds |. Svarasadharana 2. Jatisadharana. Then 
the Jatis are taken up for detailed treatment. Jatis 
are three in number |. Madhyama 2. Panchami 
8. Shadjamadhya. Ten characteristics of  Jati 
|. Graha 2. Amsa 3. Tara 4. Mandra 5. Nyasa 
6. Upanyasa 7. Alpatvam 8. Bahutvam 9. Shadava 
to. Audava. All these are described elaborately. 


Chapter, XXIX 


In the first portion of the chapter, the relation 
of the various Jatis and Gramas with Rasas is dealt 
with 

eg. “qrgat aartdita euisatargerd 
FaSa TWaaH: 
ea Tea Fa F THSTaT sf” 

Then follows a detailed treatment of Varnas, 

Alankaras and Dhatus etc. 


Then Bharata takes up a detailed description of 
|. Asravanavidhi 2. Arambha 3. Samghotaka 
4. Viktrapani etc., (which are given in a previous 
chapter), with illustrations also. 


Chapter XXX 


This chapter deals with the musical instruments 
and how to play upon them. Finally the author says: 
aa fa at WaT a 4 HAT TAIT 
atanamat THA: sa ” 


Chapter XXXI 


Tala is the main subject of treatment in this 
chapter. Vadya in consonance with ‘|. Kata, 2. Pata 
and 3. Laya’” is known as Turyayanam. Here this 
Kata is quite different from the Katas which are 
known to make up ‘‘ Kasthas which in their turn make 
up Nimesha”. Then the author gives the following 
verse ~ - 


fas: 98 faa MAS Hora 
qd: HeAsH By serrata: 11 


There are three layas Druta, Madhya and 
Vilambita. Then various talas are described. A 
detailed description of Vardhamana follows this 
subject. Asarita is taken up afterwards. 


Chapter XXXII. 


Dhruvas which are described as gitanga are 
taken up for treatment in this chepter. Later on the 
author deals with various dhruvas or verses of various 
metres begining from the very first metre xt with 
illustrations also. These, it may be noted are not 
based on Ganas but on the number of Guru and 
laghu letters that a pada is known to possess. 

Dhruvas and their proper place in the suggestion 
of various sentiments, forms the subject of treatment 
in the latter portions of this chapter. 


cf. sirgea eae a facnat ofefaa 
ay ary fans a faa BAT Tat Tas etc. 


Chapter XXXiIll 


This chapter deals with the merits and defects 
of a musician. 


TahaAROTaaTTaTatearcahonlt TART: 


The characteristics of a SITHR are given in the 
following verse. 


sTaKSY Fa: fart: TVA 
frenaanteata J TERA TOU; FIAT: 
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Five defects are mentioned in this verse. 
Ceftasaaana agi axe wa FT 
Hat a qeast aa gaia vata fe” 


Chapter XXXIV 


In this chapter Bharata giv2s us an elaborate. 
treatment of HAAR typ2 of musical instrunants. All 
technical details are given here with _ illustrations. 
Directions are giver as to what kinds of @ra are to 
be made use of in various Rasas are given here also. 
Seating arrangement of the songsters and drummers 
and the details of performance in ‘““Purva Ranga” are 
given here again. 


Chapter XXXV 


Directions for the selection of actors, the 
assignment of characters to them are dealt with in 
this chapter as given below. 


scomgenaaen adit aaa 
qs a Fe Fa a A ay aT 
fesrt afar a get fae 
cinta dad teatig ada’ 


Sutradhara is defined in the following verse- 


“WHS A A A Wet 


MMA FAT: THI” 


Chapter XXXVI. 


Bharata explains to the sages the purpose of 
Purva Ranga enjoined by him. This Purva Ranga 
drives away all devils and demons and wards off all 
evils. Vadya, Natya elc. are onan equal par with 


Veda. 
ad tet am a fad afeaaa 4 
- LN ° 
qed at aa wlacate” 
After a time these actors insulted some sages by 
imitating them. Then those sages cursed those actors 


to lose their Brahmin caste. From that time onwards 
actors lost respect in the public eye. 


Chapter XXXVII. 


This chapter explains how Natya was brought 
into this world in the time of Nahusha the _ king. 
Bharata completes this treatise by extolling the 
merits of this Natyasastra. 


q ze DU Faas sh BE cay 
PUI Aaa Ayaka a Az: 

a fa dqafast a ae aver 
a aft alaaierat at aff sents a” 


mead te aes a: arg afaTea 
a Fauna wat Galt wa”? 


SP—anT 


APPENDIX 


Karanas according to Bharata’s 
Natyasastra 


A few karanas are illustrated with details here. 


| Apividdha (atfafarar) This is defined as follows. 
“ gra BRquerca Ts aaa 
area aes g aaa” 


Right Hand must be turned inwards with ‘ Sukatunda 
Pose and it must be made to fall on the thigh. Left 
hand must be on the chest. This posture is cahed 
** Apividdha.” 

This in itself appears to be very simple but 
various technical words should be understood at First. 
The actor must at first place his hands at a distance of 
eight inches from his chest in ‘‘ Katakamukha” pose. 
This Nrtta hand is known as “ Chaturasra.” 

Then the actor should perform ‘* Aksiptaka ”’ 
chari which is as follows—He must first bend his leg 
(here right) then raise it and throw it with force then 
place it on the floor; Shanks must be placed cross 
Wise. 

Having done this, he must place his right hand in 
“ Sukatunda ” pose on his right thigh. Left hand in 
‘* Katakamukha’’ pose must be on the chest itself. 

Now two hand poses are to be explained. 

1. ‘*Sukatunda’’ The thumb, first and third 
Fingers must be curved. The tips of the remaining 
two fingers must be bent down. This is known as 
‘* Sukatunda.” 

2. ‘'Katakamukha” The third and fourth 
fingers are to be stretched straight. The middle 
finger is bent down and touches the lower part of 
the thumb. The fore-finger is straightly bent and so 
is the thumb. This hand pose is known as Kataka- 
mukha. 

When all the above are shown, this karana takes 
the name of “ Apaviddha.” 
demonstrated to bring the import of a sentence 
expressive of anger of jealousy. 

3. Katisamam : 


“aft arraa: Te: we aaa 

ard aera Sa wer aeedl aay” 
Explanation: Legs must First be placed cross- 
wise. Then “aksiptaka’” chari must first be enacted. 
This is followed by “ Apakrantachari” which is as 
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This karana is to be — 


Follows. Thighs must be so moved that the knees turn 
up into the space between the thighs. Then a leg 
must be bent and then raised, thed placed sidewards.’ 

Similarly hands also must in the first instance be 
in Svastika pose i.e., cross wise. Then they should 
be separated simultaneously with the separation of the 
legs. Then one hand in ‘ Katakamukha” pose should 
be placed on the “ Naval” and the other in ‘* ardha- 
chandra’” pose is to be placed on the hips. 

One side (of the chest) should be lifted up. 

Kunchita : 


“ag: Wal ad: a: aeaeea ai: 
Saat ae: aa BA sereay” 


At first the actor’s feet must be in the pose of 
‘‘ agratalasamchara”” heels are to be raised, the big 
too is stretched out and the other toes are bent. 
Then the right leg must be bent backward. The right 
hand also is bent and must be peaced on the left side 
with the palm held upwards. As is common in every 
other karana except otherwise given, the left hand 
must be on the chest. 

This posture is to be assumad whan a peson is 
merged in devotion and over flowing with joy while 
worshipping his deity. 

Svastika: When both the legs and hands are 
placed crosswise then the karana is known as Svastika 
katana. 

cf. “ eeqratra qarvat aaa: afeaat za 
aq aferniata eh BOT Heonfahy: ” 

Angaharas: It has already been stated that a 
number of karanas make an angahara. 


Sthirahasta: the definition of this runs as follows. 


O canara a Ret aATE salsa 
Sa Tol CATA TAA 
cats aa: BA aaa a aay 
SoG TI aa: FA fata afaea: 
fata atest 4 Hea FT al: 
feReehl vaeTawERT seiia: ”? 
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At first the actor should put on the “ Lina” 
karana or posture, i. e. He must stand with his hands 
folded (2) Then the “ Samanakha ’’ posture should be 
displayed i.e. he must stand erect with his feet joined 
together and his hands hanging down in ordinary manner. 


(3) ‘‘Vyamsita” karana is to be assumed then, i.e. 
he should stand with his right leg placed at a distance 
of "’ five alas’ from his left leg and move his hands 
briskly high and low. 


(4) Then “Pratyatidha’’ karana wherein the legs 
are in a position reverse to that of the atidha is to be 
exhibited then. 


(5) “Nikuttana” : is the next “Karana’”’ i.e. hands 
must be bent in such a way that the fingers touch the 
shoulders Heels beat the earth briskly. Legs also 
should be bent. This may be repeated with one leg 
at a time alternately. 


(6) “ Urudvrtta’’ is the mext karana wherein 
the heels are raised and facing outside, the shanks are 
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bent inwards or outwards, hands in “arala” and 


 kataka ”’ postures are placed on the thighs. 

(7) Aksipta: is the next posture wherein the 
Feet and legs are thrown briskly. 

(8) Svastika: is the next karana which is ex- 
plained previously. 

(9) Nitambe: is the next karana wherein the 
shoulders are held upwards and hands placed before 
the chest that fingers face each other. 

(10) Karihasta: The legs are placed in such a 
way that all the Fingers are stretched out. Left hand 
placed over the chest. Right hand with its third 
Finger bent and all the other fingers stretched out 
closely is held downwards at the height of the ears. 

(11) Katichinna : Hip is to be twisted alternately. 
Hands in ‘‘pallava‘’ pose are to be placed on head. 

All these nine karanas constitute one angahare 
named “Sthirahasta’’. 

- All these are described 
“Bharatiya Natya Sarvasva’’. 


in detail in our 


; oad aes 


Bhamakalapam—Dance-Drama 


of Kuchipudi 


BY 


THANDAVA KRISHNA 


Bhamakalapam is the story of a Bhama or a woman 
who is a termagant and achieved her purpose at the 
cost of comfort of her husband. The theme is taken 
from the famous Bhagavatam. This is erotic in content 
and woven in simple yet grand, lugid and effective 
style to popular meter that could be understood by 
the lay audience to which it is generally exhibited in 
the streets as Veedhi Natakam (Street play). 


The hero of the story is Lord Krishna and the 
heroine, his consort Satyabhama. The story is other- 
wise entitled “ Parujatapaharanam’”’ or the taking 
away of the Cellestial Flower of Parujatam. The 
story goes to say thst the Flower was given to 


Rukmini by her Lord Sri Krishna. 


On being informed by the divine sage Narada 
of the same fact, Satyabhama was stung to anger 
against ber Lord Sri Krishna and she compels him 
to get the Cellestial Flower to herself. Sri Krishna 
consoles her by fulfilling her desire. 


Satyabhama the elect and the darling of Krishna 
tells her maids how she occupies the place of honour 
in Sree Krishna’s affection and all the sixteen 
thousand -Gopikas are no match to her. She prides 
on the magic influence which her love wielded 
over her Lord whereby she induced him to irwvade 
the garden of Gods and uproot the heavenly 
Parijata from these and to plant it in the 
back yard of her house. She further describes to 
them how she always enjoyed heavenly bliss in the 
arms of the Divine lover. But just then Krishna was 
not with her and these happy memories throw Satya 
into a fit of dejection. Her Krishna was cross with 
her. She regrets her folly at her failing to keep her 
beloved to herself by talking to him gently and by 
offering an embrace to him even before he asked for 
it. “ Alas! why did | not spread the edge of my 
germent and empty into it the whole of this love and 
or my sole enjoyment. Like a fool | let him go and 
no one knows the suffering at my heert.” Satya 
continues to bewill her sad plight. She refused to 
wear her ornaments. She finds no interest in life 


without her Krishna by her side. She has no other 
thought except that of regaining the affections of 
Krishna. She then dialates upon the unhappy lot of 
weman and the previleged position of man in life and 
in the end. 


Tradition ascribes the authorship of the play to 
one yogi by name Sidhendra. Sri Narayana Thirthulu 
of Taranges, it is said, his master, blind as he was, 
used to sirg out Tarargas in praise of Lord Sri 
Krishna. Very much pleased by the deep devotion of 
his devotee Sri Krishna danced over his belly to the 
tune of his Tarangas. Sidhendra being the devout 
disciple of his great master Sri Narayana Thirthulu, 
could not bear the sight of his Guruji being danced 
over. Enraged at this, he enquiredhis Guruji about the 
dancer, who dances over his belly mercilessly. Sri 
Narayana Thirthulu surprised at the good fortune of 
Sidhappa told hina that he is no less than the great 
God Sri Krishna himself. 


Though he, (Thirthulu) sang of him so much, he 
could not see him. Sidhendra was very fortunate in 
having had Darsan of Sri Krishna. Sri Thirthulu ins- 
tructed his disciple to ask the Divine Dancer when he 
appears as to when he himself and his disciple would 
attain liberation. According to his Guruji’s instructions, 
Sidhappa asked Lord Sri Krishna when both himself 
ard his Guruji will be liberated from this mundane 
world. Sri Krishna replied that Sidhendra would have 
liberation if he weaves the story of Parujatapaharanam 
into a fine Sringara Kavya and propagates it in this 
world and his Guruji Sri Narayana Thirthulu would 
attain liberation in his next birth. 


Then Sidhappa took up the task of writing Paru- 
jatepaharanam and wrote it as an erotic drama. In 
order to propagate it, he started in search of proper 
persons whom he could train up for the dance-drama. 
In his wanderings he reached a place by name Kuchela- 
puram. On the outskirts of the village he saw two 
Bratmin boys sitting on atamarind tree and singing 
sweet songs. Thinking that they will be useful for 
his purpose, Sidhappa having taken their parent’s 
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permission trained them in the dance-drama of Bhama- 
kalapam which he wrote. With the help of the boys 
the drama was propagated and Sidhendra attained 


liberation. 


Thus the story of the origin of Bhamakalapam:— 


The complete story is enacted for nine Full nights. 
Like all the indigenous dramas Bhamakalapam is also 
an all-night drama. The style used in the play is 
sometimes bombastic when discriptions are to be 
tendered. In ‘Churnika’’ Lord Sri Krishna is described 
by Satyabhama in bombastic style. Letter written by 
her to him also done perhaps in unnecessary high style. 
Some sanskrit verses are also recited in the story 
according to the situation. As the story is enacted, 
the Vayasya — a brahmin acts as the woman friend 
of the heroine and also as the side singer at the sama 
time maintaining the Tala all the while. The Vayasya 
interprets the heroine’s words in a scandalously funny 
manner. He has his own text of ‘‘ Pappu parujatam ” 
or the humourous counter part to the “ Viraha” 
(separation from her lord) part ef Satyabhama, which 
is written by a comparatively modern writer. Some- 
time sarcasm, sandwiched with wit and humour will 
spring out of the fertile imagination of the “Vayasya.” 
Thus the whole story is enacted with serious pathos 
caused by the “Viraham’ of the heroine mingled with 
wit, humour and sarcasm of the ‘Vayasya.”’ 


As the performance is to begin, a multicoloured 
curtain is held across the staga which will b= tempora- 
rily arranged for the intended evening performance, 
by two servants generally washermen who hold in 
their other hands ‘‘Kagadalu’’, the torches, the only 
lighting used to illuminate the stage. The audience 
sit in a mystic atmosphere of complete darkness 
under the canopy of heaven. The accompaniments — 
the drum, the thithi for sruti, the song and the 
symbals ring and resound in the ears of the on-lookers 
along with the shrill high pitched voice of the singer. 
Thus the whole atmosphere breathes an air of mystic 
divinity and make the audience focus their attention on 
the multi-coloured screen to witness the grandeur of 
the figure behind it. By the time the preliminaries 
behind the screen—the prayer, the introduction of the 
character are finished, it takes about two hours. 


As the prayer is finished, the Bhama introduces 
herself with a ‘“ Daruvu’’ ‘‘ Bhamane Satyabhamane ‘‘ 
giving her lineage ; thus perhaps indirectly introducing 
herself to the audience. Then the throwsher ‘‘Jada” 
or the artificial knotted hair on and above the curtain 
which glitters in the glimmering lights with all its red 
green and yellow. The ornaments used by Bhama 
tthe woman character) are many in number with indivi- 


dual names. ‘ Pedda Jada’ (big knotted hair), ‘Chinna 
Jada’ (small one), Sikha (with petal like things on the 
back of the hair); Ragidi (a disc-like ornament just at 
the beginning of the Jada), Chandravanka (the half 
moon), the Surya (the sun), Thamalapaku (the betel- 
leaf), Mogala Reku or the betel of Mogali flower, 


_ Kataki, Turai, Papatapinjineelu (the ornament worn on 


the parting line of the hair), Kammalu, @herlu, Jukalu, 
Karna Patralu (the ear ornaments), Tayettulu, Baja 
bandulu, Dandakadyamulu; Mathylu (fishes) ; Pocheelu ; 
Kankanalu; Kadiyalu. 


Chinnapatakamu (small ornament of the neck), 
Peddapatakamu Pattida (the Pattida, the neck orna- 
ment) ; Billala Molatadu (the belt). Addabaser, Katta- 
dapu Bulaki, Mukkupulla. On having been asked by 
her mate, she waves a web of story about the origin 
of the “‘Jada”’ It is creazed by Maya, the cellestial 
goldsmith or the architect of the heavens. 


It is said it is customary, wnen the ‘‘ Jada” is 
thrown on and above the curtain from inside by the 
heroine, it is a challange to any one present in the 
audience to question the ability of the actor concer- 
ned. He is prepared to any test of the technic of 
the art of dance. It happened so sometime ago that 
a particular actor who threw the ‘‘ Jada” om the 
screen was defeated in discussion by a veteran artist 
present in the audience as a result of which the 
‘‘ Jada’’ was cut then and there to the humiliation of 
the actor concerned. 


After the ‘‘ Jada Charitra ’’’ or the history of the 
artificial knotted hair the story proper begins. She, 
Satya with her mate express in different aesthetic 
ways her pangs of separation from her Lord Sri 
Krishna. She deplores his absence from her and 
entreats the mate to carry her message to Him. 
She promises to give her all the jewellery she 
possessed which wears through out the week a 
particular set on each day. (Edu Varamula Sommulu). 
The heroine instructs her mate with all details and 
advises her to meet Him when taking rest, when 
chewing betel leaves, when looking in a mirror 
ina pleasant mood, when smelling flowers, when tired 
of hearing good music, when caressing his loving 
child, when discussing Dharmam etc. But the maid 
sulks and is silent. She turns her face away and 
pays no heed to the prayers of Satya. Poor Satya is 
tortured, on one hand with the separation, from her 
lover and on the other with her failure to coax her 
unrelenting maid to go and bring her lord to her. She 
is unable to stem the tide of love swelling up in her 
heart wave to wave. Her lot is unhappy indeed! 
Between sobs and tears she begs her maid again and 
again to rescue her from her miserable plight. At 
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fast the Dutika’s hard heart melts and she agrees to go 
to Krishna bearing Satya’s message imploring for his 
love. To her utter dismay and disappointment the 
Dutika (her messenger) herself enjoys the Lord. On 
her return from Sri Krishna the heroine reproaches her 
for her deceitful selfishness. Then she sends Vasantha 
and Jayantha, a parrot, a cuccoo, and a bee to 
carry her pitiful messages to the Lord. At last, he 
condescends to come to Satyabhama. Now the 
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turn comes to her to belittle him. She calls him by 
all sets of names, and then cunning Sri Krishna 
consoles her promising that he will bring the Celestia 
Psrujata Tree itself and plant it in her garden. As the 
promise is fulfilled, there appears on the screen 
Rukmini who begins to quarrel with Satyabhama. — Sri 
Krishna enjoys the quarrel for a time and tactfully 
manages to get Satyabhama and Rukmini into a happy 
unison and blesses them. 
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The Art of Dancing 


K. M. NADKARNI. 


Dancing is an art like vocal and instrumental music 
existing from time immemorial. It has undergone 
innumerable changes for better or for worse, and 
several types of it can be seen in different parts of 
the country, from the beautiful and gracetul Gandharva 
Nritya of Hindustan to the artistic and athletic Bharata 
Natya of South India. Dancing has been universally 
recognised as an ideal exercise for women. It is not 
merely an art beautiful to look at, but also one that 
promotes grace, beauty, agility, strength and symmetry 
of body. Bobbie Tremaine, a notable dancer of 
Europe who had been to the East four years ago, says 
in respect of the Art thus:—‘' Dancing is in the 
Orient a highly developed Art handed down through 
the centuries and as such employs all parts of the body 
from the toes to the finger-tips. It is, therefore, not 
only an artistic expression of beauty of movement, 
but it is in itself a complete system of physical culture 
for women cultivating poise and co-ordination, deve- 
loping the arme and trunk of the body and promoting 
spinal flexibility and organic health. The lesson is 
that it is especially to be desired that one should take 
her exercise in the form of dancing.” Considering 
the value and importance of the Art as the best means 
for physical culture it ought to be encouraged every- 
where in the country. Among the various types of 
dancing that of Bharata Natya of South India may be 
suitable for girls within their teens. For those more 
than twenty years of age the beautiful plait dances 
of Madras, Tanjore, Kolatums or Garbha dances 
of Gujarat would do well; also the large variety of 
dances performed in a company of girls as seen in the 
temples of South India and Goa will be beneficial as 
well as pleasant. For women more than thirty, the 
mild and smooth movements of Hindusthanee dance 
will suit well. These are all done in accompaniment 
to instrumental music. Will it be possible or advisable 
to introduce them in homes as well as schools and 
colleges in view of the severely restricted social 
conditions in India ? 


There are certain communities scattered all over 
India and known by different names in different parts. 
The female members of these communities are the sole 
repositories and exponents of the Art of Dancing. 
In Bombay and Maharastra they are known as Naikins, 
in Goa and Kanara as Kalavantas, in South India as 


Devadasis, in Andhra as Sanivallu, in North India 
as Kanchnees, and so on. They are the preservers, 
so to say, of what remains of the Art ancient and 
modern. Till about forty years ago they were doing. 
well with their art. Now they are not only ignored 
and their Art neglected, but also condemned every- 
where as 8 result of the prejudice and hatred towards 
them, creeated and spread about forty years ago by 
some denationalised, and pretentious theorists who 
pretended to convert this mortal world into a new 
Heaven of ideal puritans and to whom whatever Indian 
was contemptible and everything foreign or western 
was most adorable. Thus these people are more sinned 
against than sinning. They are condemed not so 
much for their own fault as for the sins of others, — 
those of the sterner sex, who lead them astray, and 
spoil them by cajolery, false promises and other 
temptations. 


A Gross Injustice :—- Having thus ruined them, 
such men passing themselves as fashionable folk are 
moving freely in high circles and societies as gentle- 
men; whereas their poor helpless victims, being of the 
weaker sex, are not only condemned as immoral but 
also deprived of their respectable means of livelihood, 
i.e., the Art of Music, to which they devote their 
lives to follow it as their profession. What a gross 
injustise and cruel tyranny! The most deplorable 
Fact is that most people of their own sex belonging 
to rich and high classes also hate them solely out of 
prejudice, partiality and jealousy, ignoring the sins and 
vices of their own husbands, brothers and sons. Such 
has been the cruel. and unjust condition in this selfish 
India! In these communities devoted to the Art of 
Music there are to be found Melbas and Pavlovas. But, 
they are all neglected and discouraged. Even the 
schools of music opened with the object of teaching 
the Art ignore these communities whose hereditary 
profession is music and beat about in search of patrons 
For their schools from among the indifferent or so- 
called ‘‘ amateur ‘’ people who can neither stick to 
the Art nor give time and attention sufficient for even 
a tolerably good training. Such has been the irony of 
fate even in this field of public concern ! 


This wrong principle and- wicked policy is, | 
think, one of the main reasons. why the several 
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schools of music are not flourishing. It is only by 
giving tuition to the children of the professional 
classes, even free to the gifted ones, and by exhi- 
biting their progress and talents now and then to the 
appreciative public that the schools of music will 
become famous and financially successful. This is one 
of the best ways of preserving the Art. Further 
promotion and progress of the Art can be secured by 
forming in every importar.t city a powerful Association 
of wealthy and patriotic c tizens of all creeds and com- 
munities for the purpose of patronising the Art in all 
its branches by organising frequent concerts and 
performances of expert musicians and artistes wiere- 
ever found, regardless of caste, creed, sex or age and 
merits rewarding them according to their deserts. 


This will be a strong stimulus to the growth of 
music in all directions, since it will afford to everyone 
concerned an opportunity of witnessing large varieties 
and novelties of talents and attainments in the differ- 
ent fields of the mus’cal art, and also create a spirit of 
healthy competition among the artistes. Again, on 
the other hand, such Associations composed of the 
leading men of all communities viewed from social 
and patriotic standpoints will be strong standing unity. 
Conferences with great potentialities for good in 
these critical times, since no other congregations will 
contribute so much towards unity, friendship and love 
than these frequently ‘meeting for the pleasant 


purpose of collectively enjoying and appreciating the 
delight of music. 





The Dance Systems of India 


THANDAVA KRISHNA / 


We are all the more one because we are many, 
For we have made ample room for love in the gap 
Where we are sundered. 
Our unlikeness reveals its breadth of beauty 
radiant with one common life 
Like mountain peaks in the morning sun 
— Rabindranath Tagore- 


Thus sang the poet of Bengal. Unity in diversity is 
the law of Nature. Like many other realms, in the 
realm of dance art of India, this pheno nenon appiies 
aptly. 

According to a Sanskrit verse, there are sixteen 
varieties of Bharatam (which is a combination of 
Bhava, Raga and Tala) the authors of which are 
Shambhu, Gouri, Bhama, Madhava, Nandikeswara, 
Dattila, Kohala, Yagnavalkya, Brihaspati, Arjuna, Ravana, 
and Usha (Banasuta or the daughter of Bana.) 

These above-mentioned Bharatams or dance 
systems may be off-shoots of the original type of 
Bharatam propounded by the sage Bharata himself. It 
might be well conceived of in that manner as the 
original pure type of Bharatam strictly in accordance 
with the cannons of the sage Bharata, is to be found 
in Tamilnad and Andhra at the present time. The 
cannons enunciated in the comprehensive work on 
drameturgy by the sage Bharata himself namely: 

HOMSSHAAA ECAATSY TATA 
qi SAR Tea TOA 
~—Abhinaya Darpana — 41 
The song is to be adopted by voice. The meaning is 
to be exhibited by hand. Timing is to be done by feet. 

All these are to be found in the two types of 
dancings prevalent in Tamilnad and Andhra. In other 
systems prevalent in different parts of our country, 
we do not see all the cannons carried to the letter of 
them. 

The Kathakali actors of Malabar do not them- 
selves sing while acting ; thus violating the cannon that 
the song is to be adopted through voice. (Vachek- 
abhinayam). The second cannon, if it is to be observed 
strictly, language of the hand is to be adopted. As a 
matter of fact, we do not find many mudras or hand 
symbols employed in Kathak and Assam types of 
dances. So those two types of dances fail to express 
the meaning through hand, i. e. by the employmant of 
hand symbols. The third cannon of Bharata that the 
timing is to be observed by the feet finds ample 


display in Kathak type of dance. Vigorous floor-contacts 
are to be found in Kathak dance the like of which 
could be found inno other type of Indian Dance. The 
Spanish dance steps could be well compared to the 
vigorous and marvellously swift and rigid floor-con- 
tacts of the Kathak. The hand movements of both of 
these are also rigid and not quite graceful. One is 
tempted to draw the conclusion that the Kathak type 
of dance is more ornamental and less expressive of 
emotions because there are not many hand gestures, 
and less of eye movement is employed. Consequently 
facial expression also is minimised to a_ negligible 
degr2e when compared to some of the other systems 
of dancing prevalent elsewhere in India. 


Eye movamant in Kathakali is par excellence and 
the actors app2ar as though they speak with their 
eyes. Tanjore and Andhra types of dances are not so 
elaborate and decorative in eye movement. Facial 
expression is well handled especially when emotions 
are to be depicted. All the thirty three Sanchari- 
bhavas dance as it were on the faces of the actors. 


In this manner principles of Bharata, are observed 
in diffrent types of dances to the partial neglect of 
or to the partial attention to the four cannons men- 
tioned above. 


Although the different systems of dancing differ 
to a considerable degree, there runs an undercurrent 
of unity of principle and action throughout. This 
makas us ponder over the fact mentioned in the above 
referred sloka that there are sixte2n Bharatams. 
Another Sloka mantions that the different systems 
have settled in different parts of the country. Thus 
corroborating the fact that there are sixteen varieties 
of Bharatam. It remains for us to co-ordinate the 
facts mentioned in the above slokas with the existing 
facts. The Kuchipudi dancers of Andhra follow 
Nandikeswara’s Abhinaya Darpanam, whose name is to 
Found in the above mentioned list. Kathakali dancers 
of Malabar, to a great extent follow Hastalakshana 
Pradzepika, the authorship of which is not known. 
IF we investigate into matters, we could gather the 
sixteen Bharatams the authors of which might be Found 
in the list given above. Now it remains for research 
scholars to invastigate, idartify, aid corro>>rate 
the different systems of dancing prevalent throughout 
India, with those of the mantionad in the above sloka. 
Let the ‘mystic Lord who dances His divine dance” 
help us in our endeavours. 
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Jacob Epstein 


WILLIAM MAC CANCE 


‘Whenever Jacob Epstein produces a major 
piece of sculpture there comes from all sides a flood 
of abuse; and some of it, were it directed against 
any one other than this very tolerant artist, would be 
considered libellous in any court of law. 


| should like to state as clearly as | can where 
his carvings stand in relation to art, if not in relation 
to the panic-stricken, emotional reaction of that 
section of the loud-voiced public which is heard more 
often than met or seen. 


The general confusion arises from the fact that 
whereas in music, literature and the drama it is recog- 
nised that there are different kinds, each with its own 
qualities, there is no such recognition of different 
kinds of sculpture. 


To the man in the street it is either good or bad, 
according to whichever mouthpiece provides his ready- 
made aesthetic fare in the daily Press. 


As there were in the old days of the Scottish 
clans three distinct types of pipe music called the 
small music, the middle music, and the big music 
represented respectively by marches, dance music, and 
the pibroch, so in painting and sculpture there is a 
similar classification. And these three categories of 
art may be placed in the following order : 


(a) Reportage 
(b) Interpretation 
(c) Creation. 


Reporting in painting or in sculpture consists of 
making a faithful and accurate copy of the particular 
subject. 


It requires a certain degree of expert crafts- 
manship, but little creative ability — none, in fact. 
A number or lurid touches may be added here and 
there to attain effectiveness, in much the same way 
as a. good reporter of police court proceedings may 
embellish his write-up to make it more readable. 


Reporting in painting or sculpture may’ be called 
Small Art, and of its kind, may be good or bad. 

The second class of art, Interpretation, demands, 
for its success, that the artist have ome unique 
quality of personality, which comes through the work 
and gives to it a greater intensity. 
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He interprets the subject in such a way that the 
spectator gets from it something fresh and new that 
hitherto has been hidden from him. 


The subject, after lowing through the artist, is 
made more vivid. There is a little creation here; but 
very little. The artist is giving to the spectator the 
benefit of his more interesting reaction to the subject- 
matter. 


This kind of art might be called the Middle Art, 
and has its good and bad examples. Epstein’s modelled 


heads are among the best examples of interpretative art. 


In order to understand Big, or Major Art, it may 
be best to quote from Nietzsche: ‘ The artist has the 
abilily NOt to react to immediate stimuli.’ 


In the major work of art, the subject or 
idea, when first perceived or conceived, is allowed to 
sink down into the deeper leveis of the artist’s creative 
sources, where it is shaped and reshaped, and imbued with 
vitality and organic unity, not only through his present 
life experience, but also through the long-lived 
memories of that little part of him which has endured 
From all time through his ancestry— that little speck 
within him which links him with Adam and the begin- 


ning of all things. 


In so far as it reaches to these early sources can 
the major work of art be said to be Primitive. 


It is almost a biological act. Every major work 
of art embodies these creative birth-pangs, and for 
this reason it is at times lacking in the pleasant suavity 
of the two lesser forms of art. 


For the same reason the grammar used in its 
expression is so free from fashionable colloquialism 
and its technique must need be so stark in its logic 
that those who accept only the immediate and 
conventional values of our present mad civilisation are 


bound to be shocked by it. 


In the two lesser forms of art, Reportage and 
Interpretation for instance, it may be legitimate for 
the sculptor to make his stone look like human flesh, 
or for that matter, butter; but when a sculptor is 
creating a major work he must allow the stone the 
logic of its own hard nature. 
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His idea must be expressed in stone, as 
stone: remainirg all the time stone, but stone with a 
new vitality and power added to it. Not all major 
art is successful. There are many failures, for the 
task is greater. 


In a democracy of free peoples there are four 
possible attitudes to a work of this kind. You do not 
understand it, but like it ‘all the same. You do not 
understand it and do not like it. You understand it 
and like it. Or you understand it, and do not like it. 
And that is all that can be said. There is no need for 
hysteria. 


This latest work by Epstein, ’ Consummatum Est ’ 
satisfies the laws of a major work of art. It is 
logically conceived and rendered in stone. It is no 
mere reporting or transcribing of naturalitic shapes. 
It is an act of creation. 

It is not an immediate and facile reaction to the 
subject. It has power, vitality, and organic unity. In 
my opinion it comes off. 

Leave Epstein alone and your children will bless 
you in days to come. Strangle him by abuse and 
receive the immediate blessings of Dr. Goebbels and 
his band of tenth-rate reporters in paint and plaster 
who are leading a nation to cultural suicide. 

—(News Chronicle.) 


“Imitation is no aim of sculpture proper, and a true place of sculpture will 
always be the materia worked into a shape. This shape is the important thing, 
not whether the eye is fooled by representation, as at Madame Tussaud’s 


9) 
wax-works. 


The sculptor with his vision, planning, working, laying loving bands upon 
the willing and love-returning stone, the creation of a work, the form embodying 
the idea, strange copulation of sprit and matter, the intellect dominating hammer 


and chisel... the conception that at last becomes a piece of sculpture. 


to me Fit work for a man.” 


This seems 


4 


~ Jecob Epstein 





Sculpture and Museums in America 


ISHBEL ROSS 


In sculpture the United States has a distin§uished 
‘heritage from the past in the work of such men ‘as 
Augustus St. Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, Gutzon 
Borglum, Frederick WW. Mac Monnies, George Grey 
Barnard and others. The contemporary movement in 
-art has its counterpart in sculpture in the massive 
figures of workers created by the social realists and 
the obscure forms of the abstractionists. The 
controversial experiments of pioneers in new forms 
have given fresh stimulus to the classical inheritance. 


Representative of contemporary sculpture is the 
work of Chaim Gross, Concetta Scaravaglione, Paul 
Manship and William Zorach. Carl Milles, Swedish- 
born sculptor now with the Cranbrook Institute near 
Detroit, is working fruitfully in his adopted country 
and recently received the annual award of the National 
Academy of Arts and Letters. His fountains, bas- 
reliefs and garden statuary are an important contribu- 
tion to American art, and may be found in various 
parts of the country, as well as in the grounds of the 
Cranbrook Institute, where they are effectively 
‘displayed. 

The parks and public buildings of the United 
States have numerous examples of the work of native 
sculptors, and several great outdoor projects are 
under way, such as the colossal carvings of the heads 
of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt on the rocky heights 
of Mount Rushmore in South Dakota. This work was 
halted with the death of Gutzon Borglum but will be 


completed by his son. 


The war has tended to make the United States 
custodian for the time being of many art treasures, as 
well as the home of some of Europe's finest artists. 
In the past few years new art galleries have been 
opened in the United States. In 1941 the National 
Gallery was opened in Washington. The art collec- 
tion of the late Andrew W. Mellon, former U. S. 
Secretary of the Treasury, deeded to the nation in 
1937, includes 126 paintings and 26 pieces of sculp- 
ture, some of them world renowned. A Rembrandt 
Self-Portrait, Jan Van Eyck’s Annunciation, Titian’s 
Venus with a Mirror, Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi and Raphael’s Alba Madonna are part of the 
Mellon collection. Recently added to this was 
Joseph E. Widener’s collection of old masters. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington is 
particularly representative of American artists, and 
includes also a large collection of original marbles and 
bronze sculpture, as well as antique and Renaissance 
reproductions. 


In addition to the National Gallery, other great 
repositories of art in America are the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, a huge mass of architectural splendor 
on Fifth Avenue in New York, and the Chicago Art 
Institute. The New York collections cover 5,000 
years and represent the arts of Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria, Greece and Rome, the Near and Far East, 
Europe and the United States. They include archi- 
tecture, sculpture, paintings and prints, as well as 
armor and the decorative arts. In the Egyptian galleries 
are statues of Queen Hat-shepsut, jewelry from the 
tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, and the Carnarvon collection 
of small objects of art. The Chicago institute contains 
a wide range of the foremost art works in the world. 


Near Eastern art is represented in the New York 
collections by ceramics, rugs (the Ballard collection) 
and miniatures. The works of the early Islamic period 
found at Nishapur by the Metropolitan's Iranian expedi- 
tion are studied by scholars as well as by the general 
public. In the Far Eastern galleries are collections of 
sculpture, early bronzes, ceramics and jade. 


The better known paintings in the Metropolitan 
include a Madonna and Child, enthroned with Saints, 
by Raphael, Titian’s Venus and the Lute Player, and 
extensive collections of Rembrandts and French paint- 
ings of the 19th century. The print galleries have 
changing exhibitions, organized to illustrate interesting 
aspects of the museum's numerous acquisitions. Ten 
additions have been made to the original museum, the 
latest being the American Wing added in 1924. 
lt illustrates the development of American art and 
architecture from 1640 to 1830, in 41 galleries and 
rooms reconstructed from historic houses. 


The Whitney Museum in New York, founded by 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, who not only was an 
accomplished sculptor herself but encouraged many 
young American artists, was closed after her death. 
Her collection of contemporary art will be incorporated 
in the American wing of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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High above the Hudson River on the outskirts of 
New York City is the Cloisters, a branch of the 


Metropolitan Museum which houses medieeval art. 


Built in Romanesque style, t contains several mediaeval 
cloisters from Europe, and the famous Gothic tape- 
stries illustrating The Hunt of the Unicorn. 


Museum of Modern Art 


The Museum of Modern Art, founded in 1929 as 
an experiment by a group who believed that the living 
art of today should be made a definite part of the 
cultural life of the United States, has received inter- 
national recognition as an important center of original 
and functional art. Situated in New York, it is 
devoted to modern painting, sculpture, architecture, 


graphic art, industrial design, photography and 
motion pictures. In its first decade it gave 
more than 100 exhibitions, with an attendance 


of 1,500,000 persons. Its circulating exhibitions 
have brought modern art close to many com- 
munities throughout the United States. Its unique 
film library gives a complete record of the early 
American films, as well as samples from Great Britain, 
Russia, Sweden and other European contries. During 
one year alone, 118 educational insitutions exhibited the 
early foreign and American films to 300,000 persons. 


Impressionism, cubism and abstract art all have 
been represented from time to time. The museum 
has housed exhibitons from abroad and has consistent- 
ly shown the work of Matisse, Picasso, Derain, 
Cezanne, Bonnard, Braque, Gauguin, Rouault, Segonzac, 
Toulouso-Lautroc and other moderns. More than thirty- 
five per cent of the paintings and fifty three per cent of 
the sculpture represent the work of American artists. 
The new museum, completed in 1939, is a functional 
building, composed largely of glass. It has 2,222 
glass bricks and 7,500 square feet of plate glass, 
a dazzlig setting for its exhibits. 


Other outstanding public art collections are 
those of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas 
City, the City Art Museum of St. Louis, the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Detroit Institute of Arts, the Huntington Collection 
in California and the Toledo Museum of Art. 


Public museums have been enriched from time 
to time by the gift of entire private collections. A 
number of American art lovers have assembled notable 
collections of their own, to which the public has 
access periodically. The Frick Collection and the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York City are open 
to the public, and up to the time of his death it 
was the custom of John Pierpont Morgan to read 


to his grandchildren each Christmas from Charles. 
Dickens’ original manuscript of ‘The Christmas Carol,” 
one of the treasures of his library. 


Among musems specializing in aboriginal American : 
art and life are, the Museum of the American Indian: 
in New York City, the Museum of Navajo Cermonial' 
Art in New Mexico and the Denver Art Museum in. 
Colorado. American Indian art. was installed at the 
Museum of Modern Art in the spring of 1942.  In- 
1941 the Brooklyn Museum presented a trial-blazi 
exhibition of Coptic art. The Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago is noted for its botanicat 
exhibits and for its Races of Mankind exhibit, a series 
of sculptures by Malvina Hoffman. Refugee collec- 
tions of art have been widely circulated in America: 
in the last two years, and thirtyeight paintings from the 
Louvre, the British National Gallery, and the Rijks 
Museum, Amsterdam—all of which were lent for New 
York’s World Fair — have been shown in various parts 
of the United States, further familiarizing the Ameri- 
can public with the art of Europe. 


Exchange of Art Stimulated 


The war has stimulated an exchange of Art. 
The first comprehensive exhibition of Australian art 
in the United States was held recently in the National 
Gallery, just as an exhibition of American paintings 
by contemporary artists was sent to Cape Town, 
South Africa. A series of exchange exhibitions 
operate among the twenty one republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Today there are many exhibitions of paintings, 
sketches and sculpture done by menin the armed 
forces, the funds going to relief causes. The war 
has created its own form of artistic expression, with 
men in action sketching the Field of battle. Most of 
the galleries and museums are featuring exhibits of 
this type, and they always find a _ responsive 
audience. 


Good Use Of Galleries 


The American public as a whole makes good use 
of its museums and art galleries. Museums attract 
more than 50,000,000 visitors annually. They are 
maintained by public funds, private endowment, 
memberships or private associations. Most of them 
conduct research, issue periodicals, and offer guided 
tours and lectures in connection with their exhibits. 


School children usually are admitted free; other 
admiss.ons are either free or low-priced. 
Some of these galleries feature murals, 


a trend fostered by the U. S. Treasury Department 
and the Federat Arts Project, which encouraged! 


SCULPTURE AND MUSEUMS IN AMERICA 


artists to paint murals for public buildings, conducted 
art schools, collected material on the early history 
of American art and ‘established community art 
centers. 


a 
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Among outstanding murals are the works of 
Edward Rowan and 4. V. Poor in the UL S. Department 
of Justice building in Washington and at Pennsylvania 
State College; William Gropper’s paintings in the 


’ 
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U. S. Interior Department building in Washington; the 
San Antonio, Texas, Federal Building murals by 
Howard Cook; the murals of Ezra Winter in the U. S. 
Library - of Cangress, illustrating quotations from 
mes Jeffargon’s writings, and Jose Maria Sert’s 
decorations in Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
Murals are being more and more widely accepted 
in the United States as a form of art which suits the 
massive architecture and great spaces of the country. 


—Usowl. 





Padmanabhapuram Palace 


(New Gallery of Sculptures and Stone Inscriptions in Travancore) 


Te 4 KULAPATI 

The realisation in 1934 of the artistic richas that 
had remained in obscurity and neglect in Padmanabha- 
puram Palace from shortly after the transfer of 
government (1750) from it to Trivandrum by His 
Highness Maharaja Martanda Varma the Great, opened 
an era in the art-consciousness and art-history of 
Travancore. Through a hintBas to the possible exis- 
tence of old wall-paintings in the Palace from Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, followed by a 
visit by the Director of Archaeology (Mr. R. Vasudeva 
Poduval, B.A.) and myself, a group of distinctive 
examples of architecture, sculpture, wood-carving and 
mural painting was brought to light, and the 
progressive decay, fortunately not too drastic, to 
which they had been subject for generations was 
met, through the enlightened approval of His Highness 
the Maharaja and the generous support af the 
Government, by a systematic restoration that has 
made the Palace a remarkable centre of achievemets 
in the major arts, drawing thousands of visitors 
annually instead of the occasional visitor of a decade 
ago. 


INSCRIPTION STONES AND IMAGES. 


During the course of the renovation of 
Padmanabhapuram Palace a collateral artistic and 
historical interest arose. Inscription stones and stone 
images began to be heard of in larger numbers than 
formerly in the country around the old capital. The 
collection and preservation of such records of the past, 
along with the records of history and craftsmanship 
of the Palace itself, assumed dimensions that 
necessitated organisation for continuous supervision 
and work. For this purpose Government sanctioned 
the creation of a special section of the Department 
of Archaeology, whose work on old inscriptions had 
already become notable, and appointed a whole-time 
Curator. 


NEW GALLERY 


In the first stages of the housing of the collec- 
tion of stone images and inscriptions, a long corridor 
by the side of the Navaratri Mandapam that had been 


used for local administrative purposes in the interval of 
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obscurity into which the Palace as a centre of culture 
Fell, was cleared, and in it were set up the inscription 
stones grouped in their centuries. A small hall of 
sculpture was also arranged. Soon, however, these- 
provisions for preserving the stone records of the 
past became insufficient. |mages and _ inscription 
stones beyond the capacity of the corridor and halt 
had to be laid out on verandas and propped against 
walls pending the finding of room for them. This 
came with a simultaneous decision by those in authority 
that Padmanabhapuram Palace should be restored as 
near as possible to its condition at its termination as 
the seat of Government in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and that a commdious building near the 
Palace, but not integral to it, known recently as the 
Old Divisional Cutcherry, should be revovated and 
made into a gallery of old sculptures and inscription 
stones, absorbing those within the palace and accom- 
modating additions for some time to come. 


The renovation of the Palace had called for 
workers in masonary and timber. These at firsr 
were scarce, particularly in high grade wood 
carving such as the repairing and renewing of decaye- 
or ornamental beams and pillars required. But the 
response to the new demand justified the faith that a 
long practised skill, such as that of wood-carving in 
which Travancore had won renown, could not have 
been entirely lost. One by one ‘‘carpenters’ were 
found who became fired with the zeal of work in 
which past and present combined in such an impressive 
environment, under the appreciation and helpful 
critscism of their Highnesses the Maharaja and Maha- 
rani Setu Parvati Bayi and the Dewan, Sachivottama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer. Soon a cadre of crafts- 
men in wood were briskly at work, and’when the need: 
for them arose in the Old Divisional Cutcherry was at 
hand to take up, along with the masons, the transfor- 
mation of a long disused building into the challenging, 
gallery that it has become. 


THE FITTING UP 


Attention was first directed to the, rooms left 
and right of the entrance to the gallery from the open 
space between the main gate-way and the ornamental 
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door through the ham (flower face) to the 
reception and consultation rooms of the Palace. The 
open space had been turned into a garden; the derelict 
main gate had been succeeded by one carved after 
the style of the one in the poomukham. The sloping 
entrance to the old Cutcherry,\ restord but structurally 
unaltered, remains, with its reminiscence of goings 
and comings on the external affairs of a militant Ruler’s 
residence and seat of authority in the midst of a walled 
capital. 

The front rooms of the Cutcherry were given a 
thorough overhaul to fit them for their new purpose. 
Decayed beams, inadequate pillars, asymmetrical lights, 
were set right; ceilings, walls and floors were made 
good; open spaces were given the Padmanabhapuram 
touch by the insertion of carved screens with indigen- 
ous designs. 


These preparations being complete, the collec- 
tion of sculptures and inccription pillars was removed 
from the Palace, and, with the waiting additions, was 
installed .in groups and successions in tke long hall 
that the renovation had opened up from end to end of 
the front of the building. The process of transfer 
can be written of in a sentence. In reality it took a 
considerable time, as the exhibits had to be dismounted 
from their former built pedestals; moved from the 
interior of the Palace to the Cutcherry, rearranged 
(which is not so easy with heavy blocks of granite as 
with pictures on a wall), and remounted on newly 


built bases. 
NEW VISTAS 


Before long it became apparent that this new 
impressive vista of historical records and old crafts- 
manship could nots even with knackily contrived inser- 
tions, accommodate the relics of past artistic activity 
that continued to be attracted from ruins and fields, 
over-ground and subject to weathering, underground 
and suffering slow disintegration, to the new centre 
of preservation. The right hand corner of the succes- 
sion of rooms around the inner quadrangle was turned. 
Further renovation opened up another vista at right 
angles to the first. This second vista has been so 
rapidly filled with smaller sculptures set on appropriately 
built bases and platforms that future possibilities are 
being anticipated by the renovation of two more rooms 
turning the corner of the succession of rooms at the 
back of the old Cutcherry parallel to the front of the 
gallery. 


There the Padmanabhapuram Gallery of old 
Sculptures and Inscription Stones may possibly end, 
the remaining large rooms having been revovated to 
serve the needs of the growing number of day- 
visitors to Padmanabhapuram Palace. The discovery 
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of large heavy sculptures such as the three lying on 
the garden path awaiting their future as this report 
is being written will raise problems of further ground 
floor accomodation on the solid earth. But smaller 
and lighter items will in due time find their places on 
the upper!floor that duplicates the lower floor. This 
has been made approachable by a new flight of stairs, 
and has been cleared in anticipation. 


DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 


A distinction has to be made between the 
quality of the sculptures in the Padmanabhapuram 
Gallery and those in the Government Museum, 
Trivandrum. The latter are only half a dozen that 
approach the level of Museum specimens. The great 
wealth of deific and human sculptures in the temples 
of Sri Padmanabhaswami at Trivandrum and Suchindram 
and elsewhere are integral in Hindu worship, and in 
many cases, perhaps most, are part and parcel of 
architectural structure, and so incapable of removal 
to a Museum even if time or accident had injured 
them. Plaster casts of a number of these are on 
exhibition in the Government Museum, Trivandrum, 
and given an idea of the vigour and composition of 
the originals. The images retrieved from utter ruin 
and preserved in the new gallery at Padmanabhapuram 
are the debris of great era of creation. For some 
degree of realisation of their quality they have to be 
approached with sympathy, sensitiveness and imagina- 
tion. Praxiteless, Gandhara, Roy Choudari and Naga- 
ppa have to be left out. Their chief suggestion is 
that of form: this is most impressive. Character and 
decoration have been all but obliterated by the dis- 
integrative influences of weather and chemistry on 
granite. It is to be hoped that sculptors will, like 
the wood-carvers, disclose themselves as continuers 
of the craft, and that with affectionate skill they will 
be eble to remove some of the results of time and 
weather and neglect, and bring to light some of the 
qualities ard characteristics of the sculptures that 
even in decay infer an artistic achievement of a high 
order. 


To complete this report | append a summary of 
the contents of the new Padmanabhapuram Gallery of 
Sculptures and Inscription Stores kindly made for me 
by the Curator, Mr. T. K. Subramoney lyer. 


STONE SCULPTURES, 79 


Deific images 38, Trisulamurti1, Village deities 
8, Nagas 11, Non-deific images 14, Animals 7 

The Deific ifmages are: Brahma 1, Vishnu 10, 
Garuda 1, Lakshmi 2, Dakshinamurti, 1, Subrama- 
niam 3, Ganapati 4, Sasta 2, Bhyrava 2, Yamavati1, 
Bhadrakali 1, Sapta Matarah [six mothers] 6, Devi 1, 
Sivagana Kubera 1, Dwarapala 1, Kshetrapala 1, 
Total 38. 
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INSCRIPTION STONES, 67 


Last Gallery: A. D. eighth century 2, eleventh 
century 3, twelfth century 4, thirteenth century 
a, fourteenth aengury 1, fifteenth century 8, sixteenth 
century $, (25); 

Weet Gallery: A.D. seventeenth century 24, 
aighteenth century 16, nineteenth century 2 (42). 


Six inscription stones are in Vattezhuttu; sixty 
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Certain of the inscriptions collected were illegi- 
ble. Most of the others have been deciphered and 
their text published in the Travancore Archaeological 
Series, Volumes | to IX. Some of the stones bear 
royal emblems; others have images of Deities or heroes. 
One inscription is on a large water-tub. 
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RELIGIORN 


The Conception of “Om” 


Prof. Dr. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERUJI, M.A., D.Phil, (Heidelberg) 


The Indo-Aryan system of philosophy is a 
veritable repository of grand conceptions and the 
conception of Om appears to me to be the grandest 
and the most transcendental of them all. This one 
dynamic letter (in Sanskrit Om can be represented 
by a single letter) which is the symbolic expression 
for the entire Universal Order, reveals in the most 
succinct manner the typical characteristics of the 
Aryan mind which, at its best, is synthetic and 
rhythmic that is harmonious and musical. 


Om however signifies much more than the 
phenomenal universe; it includes within its connotation 
not only the visible universe but also the Spirit which 
pervades and permeates through the phenomenal 
creation and of which (former) the latter is but a 
gross and visible manifestation. Yama (Eternity) 
speaks of It in the Kathopanishad thus :- 


” Etadvyevaksharam Brahma 
Etadvyevaksharam Param 
Etadvyevaksharam jnatwa 
Yo yadichchhati tasya tat.” I. 16. 


“ This expression Om which is but a symbol is 
the same thing as the Brahman (that is relative) and 
it is also the Super-Brahman (that is absolute). When 
we have realised it in life, there is nothing inaccessa- 
ble to us.” 


Through a process of scientific synthesis the 
Indo-Aryan philosophers were able to 
entire universal system into a rhythmic unity, a radi- 
ation of thought-waves in the form of a harmonious 
vibration, Om (or Pranava). This music which is 
all-pervading in the macrocosm and all-permeating in 
the microcosm is not an outcome of any mechanical 
contrivance but of a thought-process (that is a mental 
process) and is continually (that is eternally and 
everlastingly) emanating from the Supreme Spirit which 
along with all that is created by It is Nada-Brahma 
or Om. 


Indeed the material universe is only that part of 
the Spirit’s manifestation which is limited on the plane 
of relativity or Maya which is one of the Shaktis or 
functions of the Absolute. The rame of this Shakti is 
Maya or Prakriti because the phenomena heppenirg 
en this plane have the tendency to Le illusive (hence 
the relevancy of the expression Maya) in the sense 


that phenomena occuring on the relative plane must 
68 


reduce the - 


give rise to illusive i.e. transient appearances which 
conceal the nature of the Truth on the absolute plane. 
The most striking and obvious illusion that this Maya 
creates on its plane of action is causing the essentially 
one to appear as the many. The very differences of 
dimensions (three, four or more) belong to this illusive 
plane of Maya: the Absolute is one and uni-dimen- 
sional. ‘Facts occupy endless time and space; but 
the truth comprehending them has no dimension; it 
is one.”’ (Tagore: Creative Unity p. 4). 


Any system of science, philosophy or culture 
which has been convinced of the futility of pheno- 
menal fact-finding as a process of getting at the root 
of the Truth is bound, sooner or later, to discard the 
analytical process of investigation of individual pheno- 
menon and to look up for the explanation of the 
Universal Order in the inherent unity amidst the 
phenomenal diversity utilising the synthetic process of 
interpreting the Truth through the realisation of the 
self. Hence the injunction—-—‘ Know _ thyself.” 
And yet a period of time must be devoted to analysis 
before the mind can be profitably engaged in synthetic 
meditation if for no other reason than this that the 
futility of the analytical process in explaining the 
universal mystery will not be evident to one unless 
he has already tried the analytical methods and realised 
its limitations through trial and experiment. Such a 
turning of the mind from the out-ward to the within 
(from the invesgations in the domain of natural 
and physical sciences to the _ introspection in 
the realm of _ spirit-realisation) must have taken 
place in India as early as the first oappea- 
race of the Upanishads and, if | mistake not, it is. 
takirg place to-day among the scientists in the Western 
World before our own eyes. 


An endevour will te made in the following 
paregrepts to show that the Upanishadic conception of 
cosmology is beirg Eorre out by researches in modern 
scier.ce in es muchas according to both. (1) the Unie 
versal system is recucible to a sirgle wave harmony or 
vibration (Om). (2) the Absolute is mono-dimensional and 
(3) the Universal orcer is a product of thought-process 
(and rot a procuct of mechenical contrivances as 
envisaged by the scientists of the previous century). 


The first thirg to remember, in this connection 
is that, the view recarcirg ihe essential prcperty oF 
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matter has undergone a revolutionary change (in the 
west) since the time when structural chemistry demo- 
lished the earlier theory regarding the indivisibility of 
the atom and the strict, and categorical differenciation 
between matter and energy. Discussing the relation- 
ship of the property of elements with their atomic 
weights Dr. Alfred Stock (Berlin) in his “ Ultra- 
strukturchemie ” observes :—‘ After a certain increase 
in number the sub-atomic particles arrange themselves 
ina similar manner and that similar atom‘c structure 
corresponds to similar chemical properties.’ (P. 10). 
The same scientist further remarks :— ‘“ The periodic 
system shows definitely that there is a genetic 
connection between the elements and that therefore 
particles of matter smaller than atoms must exist from 
which atoms are built up.” (p. 9). 


It has now been clearly established that atoms 
are divisible into still smaller particles, electrons, 
and the mass of an electron (which is I-!800 
part of a mass of hydrogen atom) and its radius 
(which is of the order of 10-13 cm) have been found 
out with precision. Regarding the nature of electrons 
it has been maintained by scientists that “a current 
of electrons is electricity in motion, anda stream of 
electrons does in fact, behave in every way like 
an electric current.’’ It is deflected by a magnet 
according to the Ampere’s rule, just as if it were a 
wire carrying a current. (Ibid p. 30). In fact an 


electron is often described as a free elementary unit 


of electricity and can be produced by heat, light of 
short wave-length, by electrical forces and chemical 
re-actions at high temperatures. All this clearly 
indicates the transmutability of matter and energy. 


The essential and generic similiarity (rather 
dentity) of energy and matter became still more 
evident to the scientific world through Professor 
Planck’s ( Berlin ) Quantum Theory (1900) which was 
brought forward primarily to explain certain results 
obtained by the investigations of radiant heat. It was 
found that the accepted laws of energy did not hold 
good for vibrations (specially for rapid vibrations ) 
which take place in the phenomena of light and heat. 
The energy of such vibrations are not continuous, but 
is only emitted in definite quanta indicating thereby 
that energy does behave in an atomdic i.e. material 
manner. (Ibid p. 33 ). 


Turning now to the most modern theory of light 
we may say that, though light “may be regarded as 
broken up into discrete units, called light-quanta or 
photons, it does not lose its undulatory character. 
Each little parcel of light has a definite quantity, of 
the nature of a length associated with it. We 
call this its wave-length because when the light in 
question is passed through a prism it behaves exactly 


as waves of this particular length of wave would do. 
(J. Jeans: The Mysterious Universe. p. 51). 


On the other hand experiments conducted by 
professors Davisson, Germer, Dempster ( America ) 
and Rupp ( Germany ) have shown that the diffraction 
pattern obtained by shooting moving electrons 
and -protons (of which ordinary matter ig 
Formed) on or through a metallic surface is 
the same as would have been produced if waves of a 
certain definite wave-length had fallen on the metal. 
All this indicates definitely the kinship between matter 
and energy in as much as both are reducible ultimately 
to a system of waves or vibration (Om). 


The inter-changeability of matter and energy was 
Further emphasised by Einstein (1905) when he showed 
that energy of every conceivable kind must possess 
mass of its own (possession of mass till then having 
been considered an exclusive property of matter). 
As early as 1873, Maxwell had shewn that radiation 
would exert a pressure on any surface on which it Fell, 
a phenomenon which in the light of the above- 
mentioned Einsteinian theory is accounted for by the 
Fact that radiation carries mass about it and therefore 
when an atom emits radiation, its mass diminishes by 
the mass of the emitted radiation. (Ibid p. 72). 


Modern researches in Radio-chemistry suggest 
that substance or matter (radio-active substances more 
than the inert substances) is undergoing constant trans- 
Formation by way of radiation or spontaneous annihila- 
tion of matter-atoms. The mass of matter-atoms thus 
reduced by radiation is not lost but is represented by 
the mass of the resultant photon which is the name 
given to the unit flash of radiation produced by the 
coalescence of a positively charged particle called 
~ proton” with a negatively charged particle called 
" electron.” The entire cosmic space is surcharged 
with photons travelling with a uniform speed, the 
speed of light. This cosmic radiation also consists of 
a kind of wave-like matter in sub-atomic stage (protons 
and electrons) only the former wave-system has a 
greater speed (equal to the velocity of light) than the 
latter. Researches of Rutherford have established that 
every atom is built up of ‘ empty space containing a 
minute positive nucleus (a proton} round which still 
smaller electrons move with a high velocity” (Supra 
Stock p. 65), so that every atom resembles a solar 
system in miniature. 


' Molecules — atoms—spontaneous annihilation of 
atoms — protons G electrons — photons — radiation 
waves or cosmic radiations, this (and its reverse) seems 
to be the order in which the cosmic activity is going 
on leaving the one lasting impression that in the 
ultimate analysis every thing is reducible into a system 


THE CONCEPTION OF 


-of wave or vibration, which the Indo-Aryan seers 
represented by the symbol Om. 


Not only is the essence of the universe One 
in substance but intrinsically it is one in form or 
dimension as well. The four dimensional volume 
(three dimensions of space and one of Time) can be 
easily shown to be reducible into one compound 
Space-Time dimension or Continuum, Which is the 
Absolute 1S. Of the three  space-dimensions 
“height” is the direction right opposite to the 
direction of earth’s centre of gravity which therefore 
is a municipal affair of this planet. Out in space there 
can be no such distinction. Neither can the concep- 
tion of area (and therefore of length and breadth) be 
of any significance in infinite space which because of 
its very infinitude is incomprehensible in terms of 
lengths and breadths. Just as there can be no 
parcelling of time into past, present and future with 
reference to Eternity and just as any such portion 
must be arbitrary and in relation to the age of this 
planet (or some object of limited age) similarly there 
can be no division of Space into length, breadth and 
height in terms of the Infinity and any such division 
must necessarily be limited to the relative conception 
of space under restricted conditions. With reference 
to the Absolute the Infinite and the Eternal, time and 
space are coeval and coextensive and both together 
form a Uni-dimensional Continuum surcharged with 
one rhythmic vibration, Om, which therefore should 
adequately be able to represent the Universal Order. 
As to why this particular expression was chosen for 
representing the Cosmic rhythm or Essence | can only 
suggest that probably because this expression Om has 
the nearest phonetic kinship with the simplest vibration 
-waves that can be made to traverse space as for 
instance, produced by a_ highly-struck laboratory 
tuning-fork. 


The last remaining point to be considered in 
this paper is whether this Continuum _ includes 
consciousness or is consciousness something outside 
it as envisaged by the !9th century scientists who 
wanted the universe to yield to a purely mechanical 
interpretation. In view of modern researches the 
latter alternative is wholly untenable and the former 
view-point (that the Continuum includes consciousness) 
appears to me to be incontrovertible and that for the 
ollowing reasons := 


a. Consciousness (feelings, emotions, sentiments 
etc.) or as a matter of that any thing or concept 
which we can think of must be within the Continuum 
‘fas it is all-pervasive and all-permeating). It is 
inconceivable that anything should exist outside the 


‘time-space Continuum because even if we draw (for 
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the sake of argument) en imaginary limit to the 
time-space Continuum wnat lies outside thislimit must 
be more space-time compound. 


b. That waich is a created entity must have a 
creator. The individual mind (feelings, sentiments 
and all that is partaining to them) must therefore be 
the product of a Universal Mind. That we cannot 
understand or grasp the complicated workings of this 
Master Mind is no argument for its non-existence. 
lt only emphasises our sheer insignificance in this 
stupendous order of things or to use Sir Jame Jeans’ 
analogy ‘‘each individual brain cell cannot be acquainted 
with all the thoughts which are passing through the 
brain as a woole.” Indeed it is conceivable that 
there exists an entire universe on the mental or 
psychic plane as staggering in its magnitude as the 
physical universe (a part of which we see, touch and 
perceive through the senses), not at variance with or 
different from the physical universe but intercepting 
it and interacting on it at every point and coextensive 
with it. 


Leibnitz made a similar suggestion when he pro- 
pounded his theory of the monads which he classified 
under three heads :— 

1. Dark of simple monads, 

2. Twilight souls which have perception (e.g. 
souls of plants and lower animals), and, 

3. Minds (e. g., human souls which have appre- 
ciation). 


The relation of the monads to each other and to 
the world at large is expressive of a harmony which 
form the world of Nature. The relation of the think- 
ing monads (human minds) to the Creator is expressive 
of the spiritual ground of that harmony. This is why 
there exists a moral as well as a natural order which, 
therefore, shows that the Continuum includes moral 
order and consciousness. 

(c). Rutherford‘s theory of spontaneous annihila- 
tion of matter particles (specially noticeable in radio- 
active substances) and Heisenberg’s principle of Indeter- 
minacy point to the fact that at certain stages Nature 
works in a haphazard manner (i. e., in a manner incon- 
sistent with the mechanical laws of causation) which 
can only be explained by admitting the existence of a 
Mind (operating behind the seemingly erratic happen- 
ings in nature) with the workings of which we are not 
Familiar . 

(d). Nature seems very conversant with the 
rules of pure mathematics i.e., that aspect of 
mathematics which is creation of pure thought (i. e., 
‘* of reason operating solely within her own sphere ”) 
as contrasted with applied mathematics which bases its 
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Teasoning on the observed property of the external 
world. The rules governing for instance, the square 
roots of negative quantities are subject matter of pure 
mathematics. They form ‘an independent world 
created out of pure intelligence ” (Ibid Jeans p. 157). 
The workings of nature in ultimate analysis shows that 
the Divine mathematician concerns himself with pure 
thought and a great scientist has gone so far as 
to declare that “his creations are not only created 
by thought but consist af thought.” The 
same eminent scientist observes:—‘‘ The motions 
of electrons and atoms do not resemble those of 
the parts of a locomotive so much as those of the 
dancers ina cotillion. With nearer approach to actu- 
ality, we may think of the electrons as objects o° 
thought, and time as the process of thinking” (Ibid 
Jeans p. 147). The same view was expressed by 
Hegel when he declared— “ Only the idea is, all 
forms are but its expressions.” 


Thus the Universe of the Vedantist is finding 
its replica or rather its identity in the Universe of the 
modern physicist in as much as it (the universe) has 
begun to look like a great thought and the distinction 
between matter, energy and mind is about to vanish 
from scientific discussions. A thought or an idea 
however cannot exist without a mind and the Uni- 


versal Mind pervading and permeating the entire 
Universal Order (both natural and moral) expresses 
itself in the infinite and eternal Time-Space Continuum 
through a harmonious rhythm or wave or vibration. 
This cosmic rhythm is symbolised in the expression 
Om with which the entire cosmos is pregnant. The 
Ishopanishad therefore opens with a verse : 


‘“©m purnamadah purnamidam 

Purnat purnamudachyate 

Purnasya purnamadaya 

Purnamevavashishyate.” 
which means, that the fullness of the Universe has 
emanated from it and yet this fullness (of the Universe) 
cannot take away anything from Its fullness. IF you 
take away the full from the full the full yet remains. 


(Note :- The admission of a universal Mind natu- 
rally brings to mind the existence of a personal God, 
@ conception with which | cannot associate not 
because the All-powerful is incapable of expressing, 
itself as a person, that is to say not because It is sub- 
personal but because It is so much more than what a 
person connotes, that is, in other words, because It 
is super-personal. That men have often thought of 
God as a Big Man only emphasises the limitations of 
cur thinking power. It is well-said that, if a circle 
could think it would ascribe circularity to God. ) 
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Knowledge and Reality 


Prof. AKSHAYA KUMAR BENERJEA, m.a. 


Unification of knowledge is the end and aim of 
science and philosophy. Particular sciences seek to 
establish unity in particular departments of knowledge, 
while philosaphy is in search of unity in the entire 
domain of knowledge. All attempts at the discovery 
of common supersensuous essences of particular 
objects of sense experience and of general principles 
and laws systematising and binding together the 
apparently detached phenomena of different depart- 
ments of experience,’ all searches after order and 
harmony in the diversities of the physical and the 
mental worlds, are inspired by this one ideal, viz., the 
unity of knowledge. Unity is everywhere accepted 
as the explanation for plurality. Explanation of parti- 
cular facts and laws means ultimately nothing but the 
unification of knowledge concerning them with the 
total fund of unified knowledge. Knowledge seems 
to be never at ease,—never self-satisfied so long as 
it is conscious of any un-unified plurality within 
itself. - any elements appearing to be not existing in, 
for and by a real principle of unity. It has in its very 
nature a demand for unifying all factors that make 
their appearance in it as its objects. This unity is 
the ideal inherent and immanent in the very nature of 
knowledge, regulating all its progress and moving it on 
for self-fulfilment. Philosophy is essentially the move- 
ment of knowledge for the realisation of absolute 
unity within itself. 


The ideal Which is immanent in any being and 
which determines from within the character of its 
movement and growth and all the stages of its deve- 
lopment, must be conceived’ as its ultimate reality—the 
truth constituting its essential nature.~ So long as the 
ideal is not fully realised, it is nat what it truly is,— 
its real nature is only imperfectly revealed. The 
realisation of the ideal means the revelation of its true 
self, its whole character, its becoming what it really 
is. The unity which appears as the ideal immanent in 
all phenomenal knowledge must accordingly be con- 
ceived as pertaining to the essential character of 
absolute knowledge. It is because unity is in the 
heart of true knowledge, that knowledge in every 
form and at every stage of its phenomenal appearance, 
has unity for its ideal. 


lt is the inner urge within the nature of knowledge 
for realising and manifesting its essential character, 
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that moves and guides all its particularised and diversi- 
fied forms in the direction of unity. It is from this 
characteristic movement of knowledge that sciences 
and philosophy get their inspiration. Knowledge, 
urged by the necessity of its own inherent nature, is 
in continual search for the truth inramanent in itself, and 
in pursuit of this ideal it moves from plane to plane for 
amore and more adequate manifestation of the unity 
af its ultimate character. 


In course of this movement of knowledge for self~ 
realisation there are chages in all its factors, — viz. 
changes in the character and outlook of the subject, 
changes in the form and nature of the world of 
objects, changes in the relation between the subject 
and the object, changes in the whole apparent nature 
of reality. This evolution of knowledge reaches its 
ideal stage, when the subject attains perfection as the 
one limitless, changeless, effortless spirit, in which 
cognition, emotion and volition have bacome com- 
pletely unified in one serene blissful consciousness ; 
when the objective universe also reveals its true 
essential character as a perfectly spiritual reality non- 
different from the subject, in which all truths reveak 
themselves as one truth, all beauties as one beauty, 
all goods as one good, and truth, beauty, and good’ 
also are completly identified in one perfect blissful 
Being, when the process ofknowledge completely 
vanishes, the subject and the object become perfectly: 
one, and knowledge unveils its absolute character as 
the absolute spirit,—~ the absolute Blissful self-con- 
sciuosness, which is the Absolute Reality. 


The lowest plane of knowledge, in which we 
ordinarily live and move and have our being, is the 
physical plane. The fundamental characteristic of this. 
plane is the relation of externality, which predominantly 
reigns in the present stage of our day-to-day experi- 
ence. This relation of externality appears chiefly in 
three different forms, —‘spatial, temporal and substantial. 
Objects appear outside each other in space, succeeding, 
each other in time and distinct from each other as 
substances. It is these characteristics which con- 
stitute the essence of physical objects. The subject, 
to which these objects appear and in relation to which 
their characteristics are exhibited, looks backward upon. 
itself also as an object external to these objects, and 
conceives of itself also as an individual ego or ‘I 
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confined within and necessarily limited to, and some 
times even identified with a physical, body. The 
status and processes of knowing, feeling and willing 
belong to this ego, in the same way as other different 
kinds of powers, activities and qualities belong to 
different kinds of objects. Within the scope of its 
knowledge, it recognises the existence of an innume- 
rable other objects, possessing characteristics similar to 
its own, and on its own analogy ‘it regards them as 
separate subjects. They are called minds or spirits. 
They also are conceived as necessarily occupying 
particular portions of space and existing in particular 
bodies. If somehow the idea of a God appears in 
this plane. He also is conceived as an embodied Being 
dwelling somewhere in space, —heaven or whatever it 
may be named,—having relations of externality with 
other beings and exercising all kinds of authority over 
them from outside. 


In this plane of knowledge, the senses, which 
operate through particular organs of the physical body, 
are the principal vehicles of communication ‘between 
the subject and the object of knowledge. The 
subject possesses the power of thinking or reasoning, 
of forming general concepts and universal judgments 
of making plans and exercising will to execute them ; 
ut this power is wholly dependent on sense-percep- 
tion for its.materials. The objects exist independently 
of the subjects, and the latter also exist by 
themselves unrelated to the former. But the subjects 
have the mysterious power to know the objects as 
they independently are, and the objects also have the 
mysterious quality of appearing in relation to the 
subjects exactly as they are in themselves. The 
essential characteristics of the plurality of subjects 
and objects existing unrelated to each other are in 
no way affected or altered, by their coming in 
contact with and appearing in relation to each 
other. Knowledge exhibits itself in this plane as 
particular mental processes and products, belonging to 
particular subjects at particular times and places. 


in course of the onward march of knowledge for 
its self-unification and self-satisfaction in this plane, 
it is gradually recognised that the objects, though 
apparently distinct from and external to one another, 
receive many of their characteristics from the relations 
in which they stand to one another, and that apart 
From these relations they would lose most of their 
characteristics, if not all. The objects and their 
relations, however, appgar even at this stage as exist- 
ing independently of the subjects to which they 
exhibit themselves. Knowledge, then, takes the direc- 
tion of systematic investigation into these relations. 
As a result, general laws and principles are discovered, 
general ideas of classes and forces and attributes are 
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formed, and these are acknowledged to be no less 


real than the particular facts of ,sense experience, 


~ 
. 


which they unify, 
| As with the ‘evolution of knowledge, the 


- inner urge for unification becomes more and more 


manifest, attempts are made by the subject to unify all 
kinds of phenomena under one class and to explain 
them in terms of the same unifying principles. In this 
physical plane, the subject is so deeply impressed by 
the physical charactristics of the objects, that it tries 
naturally to reduce all kinds of phenomena, which 
force themselves upon its attention, into physical 
phenomena. On this account, attempts are made to 
explain and unify the vital, the phycical and even the 
moral and spiritual phenomena, by resolving them into 
forces and laws which have been found apparently 
satisfactory for the purpose of explaining and unifying 
the physical phenomena. The principles of Inertia, 
impenetrability and phenomenal causation, which appear 
to be the primary laws governing all external facts of 
the physical world, are forcibly applied to the facts of 
all other regions. Owing to the inherent limitation 
of knowledge in this plane, the subject cannot help 
viewing the physical world as the most real, looking 
upon all kinds of facts as ultimately physical and thin- 
king of itself also as physically determined and 
conditioned. 


The physical sciences, even at the present stage 
of their progress, belong to’ this plane of knowledge. 
They take for granted that the objects of carefully 
regulated sense-perception are distinct realities exist- 
ing by themselves apart from any relation to the 
subject. The characteristics, the relations and the 
modes of operations of these objects, as they appear 
in the knowledge of the subject, are unquestioningly 
assumed to be what they are independently of it. They 
have undoubtedly made important discoveries and 
inventions and have contributed enormously to the power 
and glory of man as a natural intellectual being. They 
have enabled man, the supreme among the natural 
beings, to establish partial control over the forces of 
external nature and to exploit them for his self 
aggrandisement. But the adventures of all these 
sciences are within the physical -plane of knowledge. 
The truths they discover and prove are relative to 
this plane of knowledge, and based on those assump- 
tions. They ar@ transcended and surperseded sub. 
santially in proportion as knowledge ascends a higher 
plane. The value and grandeur of the powers and 
enjoyments -attained by the exploitation of these 
truths are also greatly minimised in the light of the 
altered standards of truth, beauty, goodness, greatness 
= happiness that become predominant in the higher 
planes. 
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Knowledge’ when it becomes conscious of the 
Gnherent limitations of the physical plane and despairs 
.of the possibility of realising itself fully in this plane,’ 
rises to a higher plane, in’ which it expects a 
higher unity within itself. This may be called the 
biological plane or the plane of life. The funda- 
mental characteristic of this plane is immanent 
Teleology, in which the unity of the ideal to be 
realised determines the character of the plurality 
through which it is realised. A living organism, like 
ca plant or an animal body appears in this plane to 
typify the nature of reality. Ina living organism, all 
the various kinds of phenomena originate from and are 
.controlled and unified by a common purpose immanent 
in the nature of the whole body from the very 
beginning of its existence, the nature and course 
.of all the physical actions and re-actions and all the 
chemical compositions and decompositions which occur 
in it are determined and regulated by the life power or 
the central energy, which constitutes its true being, — 
the plurality of objects and functions found in it are 
the instruments for the progressive realisation of the 
ideal which operates within the character of the life- 
power and makes the whole body grow and develop 
in a particular direction. The principles of Inertia 
-causality are here the servants of the higher principle 
-of Teleology. The relations of externality are in a 
large measure absorbed by the unity of one life 
spervading all the parts of the body and of one 
ideal immanently determining all the functions. The 
plurality of materials that are apparent to sense-experi- 
ence and are obviously external to one another, are 
evolved out of the same life-power and are organically 
‘united with one another, as living parts of the same 
diving whole. 


In such a living reality it is the unity of the whole 
that gives existence and distirttive character to the 
‘plurality of the parts. Each part is what it is in rela- 
tion to the whole. The true meaning of each part is 
to be found in the nature of the whole. The true 
‘significance of every stage of development becomes 
‘manifest in the higher and higher stages, for which it is 
‘a preparation. The complete truth of all the apparently 
divergent processes and functions is revealed in the 
highest stage of development, in which the immanent 
‘ideal is perfectly realised. 


When knowledge ascends to the Biological plane, 
this appears to be the true character of reality. 
whole world of reality reveals itself to such knowledge 
as a living organism, in which every part is organically 
telated to every other part and to the whole, and all 
the multifarious kinds of phenomena are governed and 
unified by one Central Life-power, which manifests 
itself partially in each of them and constitutes the 
essence of the entire system. All the physical, 


chemical and mechanical forces of the world and their 
manifold functions, alt the spatial and temporal relatians 
existing among them, all the laws and principles which 
regulate and establish order and harmony among them, 
are viewed as subordinate to and as the manifesta- 
tions of the Central Life-power. The many are what 
are as self-expressions of the one. The one is 
present everywhere in the many. 


Not only are the objects of knowledge organi- 
cally related to one another as parts and partial 
manifestations of one great living object, but the 
subject also feels itself as organically related to the 
object. The relation. between the subject and the 
object of knowledge appears in this plane nat as an 
external relation, not a relation between twa_ inde- 
pendently existing foreign entities. It is a relation 
between two principal organs of the same organism, 
two inseparably related modes of self-expression of 
the same Life-power. There is thus a kinship between 
the two, and the character of each is essentially 
determined by its relation to the other. The subject 
and the object, the knower and-the knowable, mind and 
matter, do not here appear as existing independently 
of each other, but as existing essentially in relation to 
each other. Life, which the subject recognises as 
the true substance of the objective world, is not 
perceived by sense-experience. Senses are not the 
true vehicles of communication between life and life. 
Life knows life by what may be called a power of 
sympathy. By the power of sympathy the living 
subject enters into the true nature of the living object, 
both being pervaded by the same life. Spatial exter- 
nality does not play a prominent part in this plane of 
knowledge, since life is not a space-oceupying reality. 
But it has self-unfoldment in time. 


The Central Life-power, with its immanent ideal, 
which sustains governs and constitutes the essence of 
this all-inclusive organism of the universe, is conceived 
as God, of whom this universe is the body. The finite 
spirits or minds are as it were, living cells within this 
great living organism, and are possessed of the 
distinctive characteristics of cognition, emotion, and 
volition, which distinguish them from other objects, 
with which they are related. The universe is not 
essentially an aggregate of diverse realities in space 
and time governed by inertia, impenetrability and 
external causality; but it is a living being embodying 
itself in temporal and spatial diversities, in connection 
with which inertia etc. play their parts as means to 
the realisation of the ideal immanent in it. 


Thus in the biological plane a living unity 
becomes manifest among the factors of knowledge. 
Knowledge reveals and enjoys itself as one organic 
whole,’ in which an inalienable relationship exists 
between the subject and the object, — between 
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God, mind and the world. The categories of this plane 
are capable of furnishing adequate explanation for 
the facts, the laws and the relations of the physical 
plene. But the facts, the laws andthe relations of 
the strictly biological order find no satisfactory 
explanation in tarms of the categories of the 
physical plane. Knowledge finds itself more at peace 
with its inherent urge in the biological plane than in 
the physical. 

The biological plane, however, does not give 
perfect satisfaction to the inherent demand of know- 
ledge. The phenomena of thinking, feeling and will- 
ing, of ought and oughtnot, of the deeper spiritual 
experiences of saintly persons, cannot be satisfactorily 
explained as expressions of an unconscious and un- 
moral Life-power. They are phenomena of higher 
orders’than those of mere life and cannot be thoroughly 
unified by the conception of a living organism. The 
conception of life does not by itself imply those 
phenomena, just as the conception of matter does 
not imply the phenomena of life. The evolution of 
such new elements as consciousness and reason, sense 
of morality and religion, etc. necessarily implies a far 
higher ideal immanent in the living organism than can 
be adequately described by reference to mere-Life- 
" power. There must be something higher, deeper and 
rhore real than the Life-power, which is working itself 
out and unfolding itself in and through the phenomena 
of life and of which the life also should be regarded 
as a partial self-expression and a step for self-unfold- 
ment. Without reference to some such higher reality, 
the unity demanded by knowledge is not fully attained. 
Further, the relation of externality among the objects 
though greatly ‘absorbed by the view that they are 
self-expressions of one Life-power, has not been 
wholly transcended in this plane. 


Hence knowledge is urged on by its own inherent 
nature to move toa still higher plane. The next 
higher plane is the Mental Plane, in which Mind appe- 
ars as the true reality of the object as well as the 
subject. The phenomena of the biological as well 
as of the physical order appear to be the creations or 
gelf-expressions of a thinking, feeling and willing 
Mind. The order and harmony, the adaptation and 
organisation, the regulated movement and systematic 
development, which are found to pertain to the very 
nature of the apparently diversified objective world, 
cannot be the manifestations of a thoughtless, ‘fee- 
lingless, desireless, Life-power operating blindly for 
the realisation of an ideal, which is inherent in its 
nature, but the real character of which it does not 
know and carmot therefore reflect upon. They must 
be conceived as the expressions of a Mind, who is 
conscious of the ideal seeking realisation within 
himself, reflects-.upan:the charecter of the ideal and 


the means to its realisation, forms a plen.or design 
for achieving the purpose and by the power of his- 
creative will executes and materialises it. The con- 
ception of ideal carries with it the notion that what 
will become actual and exhibit its complete nature in» 
the future is mow present as an idea. It is only 
the Mind that can hold within itself a past as well as 
a future reality in the form of an idea and can there- 
by bring about the unity of the past and the future 
in the present. This implication of the ideal, which 
makes its presence felt in all phenomena concerning 
life, is overlooked in the biological plane of know- 
edge. " 
Thus in the mental plane of knowledge it is 
realised that Mind is the ultimate Reality, creating, 
sustaining and regulating all the various orders of 
relative realities by the unlimited power of His thought 
and will in accordance with a well-laid plan for the 
realisation of the Ideal immanent in His own nature. 


The world is no longer viewed as a mere plura- 
lity of physical things, and events externally related to 
one another and held together by some forces and laws 
unaccountably imposed upon them, or even as a mere 
living organism in which all things and events are 
organically related to one another as parts of one 
whole pervaded by one blind Life-power, but as an 
ordered system pervaded by one Mind, one Will, one 
Ideal, and adapted deliberately to the realisation of one 
ultimate purpose. Wherever we may cast our eyes, 
we feel the working out of a Mind, the hand of a 
Providence. 


The universe appears in this plane not merely as a 
physical ordet nor merely asa biological order, but as 
a logical aesthetic and moral order. The logical, 
aesthetic and moral ideal,—the ideal of Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness,—determines all Teleology and all 
causation in the world-brocess. All order and adapta- 
tion, all mechanical, chemical, electrical, biological and 
mental processes and their laws, all kinds of forces and! 
phenomena, are ultimately governed by this three-fold 
ideal immanent in the nature of one Supreme Mind! 
manifesting Himself in this world-order. The standard 
of value is altered in this plane of knowledge. This 
Ideal alone has got its intrinsic value, in as much as it 
pertains to the essential character of the ultimate 
Reality. All other ideals have only relative values, 
which are measured by their conduciveness to the 
realisation of this Ideal. 


The subject and the object are evidently very much 
allied to each other in this plane. In its ultimate 
character the object is as much a mental reality as the 
subject. The subject finds itself reflected in the 
object and the object reHected in itself. The same- 
ideals, the same yearnings, the pulsations of the same: 
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life, operate in both; in the one the operation is 
of course much more evident and directly perceptible 
than in the other. It is the same Mind that as the 
plurality of egos sees and as the plurality of non-egos is 
seen. Knowledge here appears as the relation between 
the subject and the object, the ego and the non- 
ego, - which are kith and kin with each other, both 
being the self-expressions of the same Mind, who is 


God. 


But in this plane also, God or the Supreme Mind, 
His subjective self-expressions as individual egos and 
His objective self-expressions as the world of non- 
egos, are relative realities, each being conceivable in 
terms of the others, from which it has in its very 
conception some important points of difference. God 
is what He is in relation to the subject of knowledge. 
He is conceived by the subject as the Supreme or 
ultimate object of knowledge. His absolute character 
behind the subject and the objective universe remains 
unrevealed. He is therefore a relative God. On 
the other hand, the relation between the subject and 
the object is established through the relation of each 
to the Supreme Mind, God, who accordingly must be 
conceived as above both the subject and the object. 
This means that God is an object, who appears to the 
subject — i.e. related to the subject—- as ebove both 
the subject and the object. This is a circle from which 
knowledge cannot extricate itself in this mental plane. 


Further, though the ‘ought’ is perceived to be 
governing the ‘is’, though the objective world is 
perceived to be immanently regulated in all its parts 
by the Supreme Mind towards the realisation of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness, - the ‘is’ is not identical 
with the ‘ought’. The universe, as it is is not what it 
ought to be. It is not thoroughly rational and moral, 
not perfectly true and beautiful, not completely good 
and blissful. What it ought to be, - the — truth, 
beauty and goodness which are inherent in_ its 
essential nature, are being progressively realised 
through the designed time-pracess. The subject 
also, asa matter of course, does not feel perfectly 
satisfied with itself, with the object as it actually 
appears to it, and with God, so far as He reveals 
Himself to it. Knowledge, thus, is not at ease; its 
demand for unity is not fulfilled, and it seeks to 
transcend itself. — 


” 


Having transcended the Mental Plane, Knowledge 
moved by its own inherent urge rises to the Spiritual 
Plane. What was apprehended as the Ideal in the 
lower planes is perceived as the Truly Real in this 
plane. In this plane the universe reveals itself to the 
knowing subject as a wholly spiritual eit 
everything is what it ought to be al 
rationally constituted, everything is gooe ies 
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true. There is really no evil, no deformity, no falsity 
anywhere within it. 


The physical, the biological and the psychical 
worlds, which appeared to be real in the lower 
planes of experience and knowledge, now appear to be 
unreal appearances of a truly real spiritual world. The 
spiritual world is not a world of plurality or even a 
world of actually divideds unity. The Spirit is one 
perfect non-dual Reality, above time and space, above 
changes and activities, above modifications and limita~ 
tions, and it is this Spirit which is revealed in every 
point of this apparently diversified universe. In this 
plane there is no real difference between the ideal and 
the actual, between whet to be and what is, and 
therefore there is no necessity for any plan or design 
or governing authority for the preservation and deve- 
lopment of order and harmony in the universe and 
for the achievement of any final purpose. The ideal 
appears to be eternally realised in the actual. The 
world reveals its true character as identical with the 
spirit. 


The subject in this plane of knowledge is not 
of the nature of a mind, characterised by the 
distinctive functions of thinking, feeling and willing, 
which put it in distinct relations to the objective 
reality. In this plane thinking, feeling, and willing 
are merged together and unified in one undivided 
spiritual consciousness, of which those processes are 
partial self-expressions. In the lower planes, the 
division or particularisation of the subjective conscious- 
ness and the division or particularisation of the 
objective reality determine each other. In this plane 
there is unification of subjective consciousness, so 
there is unification of objective reality. In the 
experience of this plane, the subject is one whole 
spiritual consciousness and the object is one whole 
spiritual reality. There is a relation between the two 
as the two essential factors of one undivided spiritual 
knowledge, there being no spatial or temporal or 
substantial externality between them. If any sort of 
description is to be given of this spiritual experience, 
it may be characterised as the unity of truth, beauty, 
and goodness realised in the unity of thought, emotion 
and will. This was previously known to be the ideal 
to be realised by the Supreme Mind through the well 
ordered system of the universe. Now it exhibits 
itself as the reality eternally actual, constituting the 
substance — the all in all—of the universe. 


The real universe being essentially identical with 
the Ideal «nd the Ideal being identical with God, the 
universe is in this plane perceived as identical with 
God, the universal Spirit. The Ideal being eternally 
realised, the will does not involve any change, — it is 


self fulfilled, identical With perfect Good. There being 
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no barrier, — no hide and seek,-—between the subject 
and the object, the subject and the object being the 
two aspects of the same spirit, thought does not 
involve any effort, — it becomes identified with truth. 
Emotion at this stage appears in its perfect form of 
spiritual love, — love unalloyed with any other feeling 
or sentiment, — and this love identifies itself with 
Beauty. The subject as pure spiritual consciousness, in 
which thought will and love are perfectly unified, finds 
in its object, —- God, the universal spirit, the universe 
in its true character, in which truth, beauty and good- 
ness are identified, — its true self, its all-in-all. 


it finds itself in God and God in itself. 


In the spiritual plane God constitutes the whole 
contents of the subject and it neither experiences nor 
seeks for any other object. The character of the 
subject being perfectly determined by its object, 
becomes or realises itself as wholly Divine, — it becomes 
one with Truth, Beauty and Goodness. Knowledge 
reveals itself to itself at this plane as a_ relation 
between the subject and the object, each of which is 
really identical with the other. The relation is not 
established through the medium of any other higher 
reality. There is nothing, either above or outside or 
intermediate between the two. The subject is no 
longer any individual consciousness, implying the exist- 
ence of other similar consciousnesses. It is the universal 
consciousness,~=the Ego as Ego, the Ego having no 
distinction from other Egos. . .. embracing and being 
identified with the objective reality. 


But even at this stage the unveiling of the 
essential character of knowledge is not complete. 
The scent of relativity has not wholly vanished. There 
is still a relation between the subject and the object, 
though the relation has turned into identification. 
There is of course no relation of externality between 
the two. But the experience of identity itself implies 
a duality and consequent relativity. [It implies a pro- 
cess, though it does not involve any effort or change. 
This sort of relativity also is transcended in the highest 
spiritual plane, which is the plane of pure bliss. 
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In this plane the unity between the subject and 
the object is perfectly established. Knowledge at 
this stage involves no process, no subject-object 
relation, no unity in difference or differentiation in 
unity. The Absolute Reality, which now reveals itself 
as perfectly identical with Absolute Knowledge or 
perfect self-realised consciousness, shines by itself in 
all its perfect glory, undifferentiated, unrelated, un- 
conditioned. It cannot appropriately be described 
either as subject or as object or even as subject-object 
of knowledge. It may more appropriately be called 
Absolute Knowledge or Absolute Consciousness, in 
which there is absolutely no distinction between 
subject, object and process. The distinctions between 
subject, object and process, which  particularise 
knowledge and make it appear as relative and condi- 
tioned and which give birth to diverse orders of 
apparent realities, are in the highest plane absolutely 
merged in the perfect unity of knowledge. The 
Absolute Knowledge is thus the Ultimate Truth of 
knowledge as well as of reality, of the knower as well 
a: of the knowable, of the enjoyer as well as of the 
enjoyable, of the doer as well as of the deed, of 
the love: as well as of the beloved. It is the 
absolute reality which is the unity of the ideal and the 
real, the unity of the one and the many, the unity of 
the ground and the consequent. There is nothing 
either inside or outside itself, ‘from which it can be 
distinguished. 

The inherent cemand of knowledge, which 
displayed itself in various forms in the lower planes 
of its self-manifestation, is here perfectly satisfied. 
It is the perfect state of self-existence, the perfect 
state of self-evolution, the perfect state of self- 
satisfaction. It is the most concentrated state of 
self-fulfilment and self-enjoyment, in which the ideal 
is perfectly realised in itself, the enjoyer is perfectly 


identical with the highest possible object of 
yer It is therefore designated the plane of 
iss. 


The absolute knowledge ~Adwaya=Jnana-! atwa 
is thus found to be the absolute reality, sought after 
by science and philosophy. 
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Religion 


Prof. KSHETRA LAL SAHA, M. a. 


Religion is inherent in human life. It is not 
something to be accepted; it is not an imposition. 
Man passes through a process of evolution; but his 
evolution is not only like that of the egg becoming 
a winged bird, of a mango-seed sprouting and growing 
to be a branching and blossoming tree. Man’s growth 
is manifold. He grows physically like the plant and 
the animal: he grows morally, intellectually, and 
spiritually. Man’s religion is involved in, and concur- 
rent with, this triple growth of his. 


Life in all its forms is an inter-transfusion of 
matter and spirit, a combination of a physical and a 
super-physical element. It is no albuminoid carban- 
combination alone, as the nineteenth century scientists 
supposed in their ignorance. The matter-and-spirit 
complication is there in many layers in man’s life. 
The complexities of life in its vices and virtues and 
sorrows and joys are due to this. Man is spirit vari- 
ously entangled in matter. He feels and knows that 
he is not free, he is not happy, in the state in which 
he is, a state in which matter, as flesh, blood and 
passion, dominates. He is not, as the poet says, 
‘a finished and finite clod, untroubled by a spark; 
there is a ‘divine discontent’ in him. Deep within he 
feels that he is a caged bird, a captive divinity fretting 
and fluttering day and night. In his dream he hears 
some fairy-queen carolling in his ears. 


| will purge thy mortal grossnes so, 
That thou will like an airy spirit go. 


In his hours of silence, serenity and sweetness 
there arises an yearning in his heart, to be free from 
this lumpish anatomicorphysiological structure, to 
Possess a non-material lightning-body and to fly up 
to the celestial regions of Gods and Angels. 


"++ Religion springs from seme such longing, a long- 
ing that resides at the centre of consciousness. 
Religion is first of all a sentiment, the truest of all 
sentiments, and ro emotional fancy. lt is a system 
of philosophical thought; an order of knowledge that 
is super-intellectual and hyper-rational, bat perfectly 
acceptable to the higher reason. All rational thinking 
Finds its final fulfilment in religion. Religion is a 
Progressive course of culture, moral and spiritual. 
Real religion is no frame-work of formal faith Real 


religion is a supreme science to be wrought into life 
to be realised in the soul. 


Intelligence, vitality, force and energy, all belong 
to the spirit. Spirit produces matter, and absorbs 
it at the dnd. The antithesis of the two is apparent 
but eternal. Matter has many degre€s of coarseness 
and rarity; granite, water, air and mind are all matter. 
The mind is material in its essential constitution. It 
is a truth known to Yogic, that is, super-sensuous 
experience. Consciousness in all its forms, perception, 
feeling, intelligence, understanding and reasoning, all 
pertain to the soul or Chit, the immutable Atma. 
The faculties, the ego, the intellect, the mind and the 
senses area complicated system of finely-formed 
machinery materially composed which receive in various 
ways the reflected rays of the central intelligence of 


the CHIDATMA, that is, the spirit. 


lt is the spirit that builds, works, guides and 
controls the physical, physiological and mental system. 
The right intelligence-light of the spirit suffers many 
aberrations and obscurations in its way through the 
passages of the mental system and so there arise the 
diseases of the mind and body and the evil crops of 
errors, vices and sins. The original spirit is perfert 
every way, infallible in its understanding; but as life 
proceeds, an ego-self, a sort of a pseudo-spirit makes 
its appearance. This ego-self may dominate the 
mental faculties or may allow itself to be dominated 
by them; may rectify the errors and resist the wrang- 
~doings or approve of them. Oftener than not, it is 
sympathetic. Its sympathy or Pratisamvedan for the 
acts of the non-spiritual agents of the mind alone 
makes the worldly life of man possible. 


The life that man lives on earth and on other 
planes, is not the life of the pure spirit; yet it is not 
entirely non-spiritual as there cannot be any life that 
is not originated by spirit. Spirit is all-pervasive and 
allediffusive. As butter pervades milk, as fire pervades 
wood, as oil pervades the sesame-seeds, so the spirit 
pervades the body and all material things. The body, 
the senses and the mental faculties are all constituted 
by the spirit out of material substances and on its 
own models. It is to be understood that senses and 
mental faculties are there to be constituted out of 
piritual substances in a spiritual body. When man 
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will have such a body with such senses and faculties, 
he will be free, immortal and eternally happy; 
he will become amrit: Yenaham amrita na syam kimaham 
tena kuryyam? What shall | do with that which will 
not make me immortal ? 


This is fhe platform of thought on which we 
have got to understand religion. | have stated that 
man’s life is progressive. Now we can catch aglimpse 
of the vistas along which and up the heights of which 
man has got to advance. Itis a very very long way 
though not interminable. The progress is from the 
psycho-physiological body to the pure spiritual life 
immortal. There are many hurdles, many barbed-wire 
fences, many stumbling-blocks on the way to be 
cleared. Man has got to get over many pit-falls, 
thread his way through many thorny entanglements. 
He will have to fight many a battle with gigantic 
passions, to resist who knows how many sirenic 
temptations. Religious life is heroic life; it is a 
Mount Everest expedition. It demands high imagi- 
nation, powerful emotions, far-ranging intelligence, 
enterprise side by side with strict asceticism and 
staunch stoicism on the part of the hero. Strong 
morality is a faithful servant of Religion. Spiritualism is 
a loving confidant. The ‘’ summumbonum” of life is 
to come to man through religion. He who has no 
faith in religion shows ignorance, indolence and 
even stupidity. He who despises spiritualism wants 
to be an animal, may be, of a high order. 


We will not speak here of Buddhism. Apart from 
that we should state that every religion has got some 
conception of continuance of life beyond death, of 
immortality of the soul. This naturally pre-supposes the 
existence of a world beyond the world, a world for 
the immortal soul to live an eternal life in endless 
bliss. Many questions, many problems, preent 
themselves in this connection and seek solution. What 
is known, what can be known, of the soul? What is 
God ? How is He related to the soul? Why and 
how has He created the Universe and its content of 
life 2? What is the material of which the World is 
made ? What is Life ? What is the purpose of life and 
end of it ? Why does God create the universe ? What 
is death ? Does life return after death? Is re-birt a 
fancy or fact ? How can the vast mission of life be 
fulfilled in one life, a life of a few years? How can the 
activities of a few years yield a consequence that is to 
last for ever? What is the cause of the multitudious 
differences in the lives of individuals ? Why should 
one be born miserable, deformed, blind, lame, rotten 
and another a golden babe, a cherub, the blessed 
child of a prince ? God must be a madcap to make these 
differences out of His senseless whims ? Is it not 
absolutely necessary for us-to accept the great Law 


of Karma—Causation to explain life in its totality ?— 
to believe in re-birth and transmigration ? 


A comprehensive religion must have set to itself 
all these and many other philosophical and scientific 
questions and find solutions for each of them. The- 
Indian Religion, The Sanatan Dharma, is the most 
comprehensive of all religions and has thousands of 
questions and problems set and solved in it in scienti- 
Fic, rational and philosophical ways and that many 
thousands of years before the birth of Christ. Many 
thousands of years ago India developed a wonderful. 
science of spirit, of God, of soul, of life and death, of 
spirituality and religion. It is indeed a science as well 
as a philosophy, that is to be contrasted with the 
material sciences of Europe and with European philo- 
sophy. The European progress of knowledge will 
never be complete until and unless it accepts and 
incorporates into itself the profound and resplendent 
truth found by the Indian spiritual sciences. 


It is impossible to give an idea of the pro- 
foundity, vastness and beauty of the truths embodied 
in the Indian scriptures, the Veda-Sanhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Puranas, and the 
Tantras, to one who has never read them, or read 
them superficially or fragmentarily. They are revealed 
Books, to be described as ‘“ Afflatue Divinus ” the 
Breathings, the Nishwasitas of the Divine Being, 
received by Seers and Sages in ecstatic exaltation or 
Samadhi. Even the highest human intellect cannot with 
the farthest stretch of imagination find the facts recor- 
ded or conceive the truths stated in the sacred books ; 
but when inspired, illuminated and exalted by the light 
of those facts and truths, the human reason readily 
accepts ‘them as such, as supreme and super-sensuous. 


These revealed Books of India which are immemo 
rial in their antiquity inspite of the silly speculations 
of the Western critics, are as old as the Indus and the 
Ganges, are as scientifically systematic at the same 
time, as the writings of a Kant or Bergson. It is 
highly interesting to the free-hearted critic to note 
how these Indian Scriptures contrast in their manner, 
method and matter, with other Scriptures of the world. 
The vastest and the deepest Religions imaginable are: 
in the golden pages of these Indian Books. The Sacred 
Books of India give us an ideaof Time, of aeons and 
ages, of epochs and eras which are co-eval with 
eternity and beside which the  long-ranging 
reckonings of European Geological ages 
dwindle into littleness. They give us living 
impressions of mighty forces and courses of human and 


‘super-human life beside the complicated progression: 
and retrogression of which over the rolling waves of 


these aeons and ages, the poor Darwinian evolution of 


RELIGION 


life from the protoplasmic cell to the full-grown man 
becomes a childish prattle. The Indian Religion shows 
us how stupendous are God's creations which have 
got no beginning, no end and what a little particle this 
world and its life is, is in the limitless universe of 
myriad-fold life that the supreme being brings into 
existence from age to age, of tremendous duration. 
They say that God is great and present Him as a 
power so poor. The Indian Books of Religion over- 
whelmingly present the real greatness of God and the 
sublimity of His works. 


The religions of India differ from the other 
religio s of the world in many respects. One of the 
most important of these is Yogie culture which is a 
distinct feature of religion in India. It is impossible to 
attain right knowledge, to vision super - sensuous 
truths except in Yogic self-illumination. It is a practice 
of deep concentration of consciousness in which the 
natural senses, mind, ego and intellect are all sus- 
pended ; the spirit comes to the fore-front and shines 
forth exercising its own senses, mind, ego and intellect 
and reveals truths that lie ever living beyond the 
farthest reach of the intellect and senses. It is a 
natural and super-natural process, not mysterious. The 
visible world is a shadowy reflection. The universe of 
which it is a shadow-projection and which is eternal 
lies in the great Beyond. That is visible to the eye only 
of the seeing sage,the Yogi. Even the physical world is 
essentially spiritual. Every thing and every being that 
is there on earth has a spirit-basis. Realities are all 
spiritual ; material things are not real. Every natural 
mental faculty has got a spiritual entity behind it. 
Thousands of such truths are to be found revealed in 
the Puranas, the wonderful books which are ignorantly 
supposed to be mythological. A religion unmindful 
of the spiritual aspects of things is an affair poor 


indeed. 


India cannot think of a religon without systems 
of knowledge of spirits, spiritual forces and spiritual 
realities, of super-human beings living in super-sensuous 
regions, of Gods and demigods, of individual manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Being, His Kingdom, Life, and 
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Love-activities, apart from and in connection with the 
world of mankind. india, enlightened through revela- 
tions as she has ever been, has never cared for a 
religion concerned with an isolated human world, an 
imaginary and abstract Godhead and a straight-forward 
Salvation or Damnation. The European education with 
its Semitic mental pre-occupation has worked deeply 
to cut the Indian mind off from its intimate connec- 
tions with Supra-mundane truths and facts and 
sophisticated it so far as to make it unfit even for a 
faith in them. 


Yet the great religion is there not only in the 
pages of the Sacred Books, but also in the hearts 
and minds of many, is there, and is ready to entertain 
and embrace all those, Indians and foreigners, who will 
enter into its universal sphere. 


The Sanatan Dharma is an immensely rich, im- 
measurably deep and wonderfully developed religion. 
It is in fact areligion every organic part of which 
may be regarded as independedt religion making up 
two hundred different religious systems. But this 
statement should not be understood as conveyingan 
intention to slight or belittle other religions of the 
world. Every religion hss served and is serving in its 
own way and within its own province, a noble 
purpose of human life, a moral and spiritual purpose. 


A regular moral code with a central philanthropic 
purpose and an ideal of universal love, a clear 
conception of God, a way of worship, and an idea of 
eternal life, are the general constituents of a noble 
religion. 


Life is sure to end in- death or immortality. 
There is no comprom’se between annihilation and an 
eternity of life. Religion is there to drive the forces 
of life to goup and attain eternity. Scepticism, 
atheism, materialism and all that, is there to lead life 
to darkness, ruin and annihilation. 


Nothing is more precious in life than religion. 
When it degenerates into loveless fanaticism and blind 
bigotry, this blessing of life becomes a curse. 





To Truth from Untruth 


Dr. VASUDEVA S$. AGRAWALA, M. A., Ph. D. 


To Truth from Untruth—this must be the 
supreme doctrine for a future world-religion. Only a 
dynamic handling of the problem of realising the 
truth in individual, social and international life can offer 
a complete solution to the anarchy and confusion 
prevailing all round. No clear visions are at present 
available to redeem mankind from the avalanche of 
ills which seems to have overtaken us. Courageous 
and honest application of the laws of Truth will unfold 
new vistas of fruitful activities and will rehabilitate 
world confidence so rudely shaken in the existence of 
a universal moral order governing human actions. 
Peoples frem many lands, the mighty with rattling 
sabres and the weak steeped in utter frustration of 
their human hopes, for all Truth is the only saviour. 


In a future ordering of religious principles God 
as an item of faith may or may not occupy the 
picture. Indeed as a reaction to blind belief and dead 
justitutionalism, belief in divine entities may be elimi- 
nated from a future religious pattern of thought. 
But one thing is certain that man must find out some 
inviolable principles of mutual relationship which will 
provide safe binding-material to the comity of all 
nations in the world. In a quest of this kind Truth 
appears the only hope. Men should honestly pay their 
homage to Truth or else humanity is doomed with 
the stigma that human intelligence is deficient to 
rise equal to its own problems. 


Violation of the laws of Truth is the greatest 
dwarfening influence that compromises the stature and 
dignity of soul. The strong nations who treat lightly 
the dictates of justice in their dealings with the 
weaker nations ym a grievous mutilation of their 
stature. None can challenge with impunity the laws 
of justice and truth for all time to come. With the 
honest realisation of the power of truth and with its 
application to build a new and happy world on lasting 
foundations of faith and love, and not on hatred and 
suspicion, the international atmosphere would be trans- 
muted into something much nobler and become worthy 
for gentlemen to live in. So long as Truth is trampled 
under foot by those in whom lies the power to do 
good, all of us must be prepared to suffer and lessly. 
Truth is strong enough to take care of itself. It is 
irrepressible and it asserts and reasserts itself fram 
time to time. Its. voice may be disregarded, its 


caution may be unheeded but there is no escape from: 
it because there is no way for mankind to prosper 
except by Truth and Justice. Nations seem to thrive- 
by the exploitation of weaker peoples, but this way 
does not lead to peace which is the ultimate test of 
a scientifically planned world-order. 


Institutional religion is a dead weight. It may 
drop out, change or become extinct from the future 
life of the race which is now given to worship of 
science. Perhaps we will not care if old creeds, 
dogmas and beliefs are cast away like sloughs from 
the mind of man. But the emancipation of human 
mind is desired for a higher objective, viz., to devote 
to the superior laws of Truth, Justice and Love. 


Today the voice of religion lies stifled. It is 
hardly a force in the re-ordering of the world-life. 
Perhaps a scientific enunciation of the principles of 
Truth and Justice with the same precision as in the 
case of physical laws seems to be the task for the- 
intellectual might of the present or coming generation. 
Educational text-books should treat the subject of 
Truth in the same categorical, direct and positive 
manner as other laws affecting life and matter which 
science has discovered. We must concede this big 
place to Truth in the future scheme of training the 
human mind and educating man in respect of himself 
and his relations with others. Instruments of destruc- 
tion have developed at a tremendous pace and are 
likely to engulf the race if some superior and supreme 
divine principle does not come to our help and is not 
handled with scientific effeciency to control and 
subordinate the forces of destruction. This 
supreme principle is Truth. Worship of Truth, 
its manifestation in the scheme of individual, social 
and inter-communal life are the only saving devices 
open to us for the redemption of man froman almost 
endless circle of vices and crushing tyrannies. 


Human mind reinforced with the great principles 
of the spirit is a supreme force—perhaps the most 
powerful weapon in world-armoury to conquer evil. 
We cannot afford to despair at this stage of world 
confusion. We have to replenish our faith in the power 
of the human mind to offer asolution of human. ills’ 
The voice of wise men and of truthful men must 


become the voice of nations. 
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Philosophy, religion, politics and the governing 
sciences of life and matter cannot now stand aloof 
leaving each to take care of itself. In the new world 
order if it is to succeed for the good of mankind each 
of these store-houses cf knowledge must become 


dynamic and should contribute what is essential and 
best in it to the betterment of man. We at present 
need a synthesis of all these for a complete under- 
standing of the complex laws of life. It is the urgent 
call of the future that Truth is installed on the highest 
pedestal of human ideals and whatever contributes to 
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the remodelling of humanity in accordance with Truth. 
should be welcomed. To this end religion, philosophy 
and science - all can contribute their useful quote. 
The future is important and the agony of soul which 
is rising from a sore world is of — such 
profound significance as no one can afford to take- 
things lightly. Divine principles are like lamps of 
far-reaching illumination. They shine or withdraw 
their light according to their own fixed laws. IF man 
disregards their light he cannot but move in darkness. 
At present the light of Truth is wanted to light new. 
hopes in millions of hearts. 
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Lord Sree Krishna explaining ‘ TRUTH’ to Arjuna on the Battle Field of Kurukshetra 


What is Religion ¢ 


BY 


Dr. BL. ATREYA 


It is very difficult to define religion to cover all 
that has gone under this name in the past history of 
the world. It has been defined variously by scholars, 
but most of these definitions seem to be expressing 
some aspect of religion rather than the whole of what 
religion has been. | shall not tax the patience of the 
reader with these definitions and their criticisms. | 
shall try to give my own idea of what religion has 
been and what it could and should be. In my opinion, 
religion, in the ordinary sense of the term, is man’s 
cognitive, affective and conative attitude to his 
environment and to the Universe as a whole chiefl, 
determined by his instinctive and intuitive faith, which 
gets stabilized in tradition. It comes into operation 
the very moment one becomes conscious of oneself as 
an individual surrounded by others, with whom he has 
to establish some such relationship as may enable him 
to feel at home with his environment, to continue his 
existence safely, and to satisfy all his natural cravings. 
This attitude lasts as long as this consciousness conti- 
nues. It reigns supreme in life until the intellect comes 
of age and attains freedom from faith and tradition. It 
overtakes man when the intellect begins to deteriorate 
or when it fails to satisfy him. By intellect | mean 
the capacity to think rationally and critically, to question 
the beliefs based on naive faith and to try to reform 
them on the basis of fact and logic. Thereis a time 
in the life of individuals and races wher such a capa- 
city remains dormant. Then religion rules their life. 
Then man’s natural desire to know his environment is 
satisfied by myths constructed by unfettered anthro- 
pomorphic imagination or received from tradition; his 
emotional response is determined by the threatened 
frustration or promised fulfilment of his strong  instinc- 
tive cravings; and his active re-actions take the form of 
prayer to, propitiation of, and bargaining with the 
power or powers imagined to be controlling his life 
and the universe. Naturally, the outward expressions 
of religion differ in different times and geographical 
situations. As critical intelligence functions little in 
religious construction and remains subservient to 
instinctive faith, and as creative and wish-fulfilling 
imagination has unquestioned sway, it is too much to 
expect any coherence, consistency or system in 
religious ideologies and practices, which are more 
actuated by the ‘pleasure-principle’ than by the 
“reality-principle,’ as a Freudian would say. Religious 


structures are truly akin to our dream-structures 
Traditional religions seem to be stabilised day-dreams 
of different groups of humanity. In some measure we 
are always religious and shall continue to be so, simply 
because our entire being can never be organised under 
the hegemony of intellect and because instinctive 
faithand wish-fulfilling imagination never cease to func- 
tion in the subconscious and unconscious strata of our 
mind, which are outside the jurisdiction and control of 
intellect and reason. We shall always fall back upon 
religion even in our conscious life whenever the intellect 
fails to satisfy us and reason lands us in the world of 
antinomies and uncertainties. We _ shall also resort to 
religion whenever we become conscious of such 
cravings within as are mocked at by science and 
philosophy but are too deep and insistent to be 
snubbed easily. We shall take shelter in religion when 
science and philosophy are not able to console us in 
moments of our deepest grief, sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. In what form religion will appear then, we 
shall see alittle later. In the meantime, let us turn 
our attention to philosophy. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND ITS 
MAIN DEFECT 


Philosophy is born with the maturity and freedom 
of intellect. With its adolescence the absolute 
monarchy and unquestioned authority of religion come 
to anend. Philosophy is a dispassionate pursuit of 
Truth under the guidance of Reason. It is an attempt 
at a rational, consistent, coherent and systematic 
interpretation of the universe as a whole arrived at 
independently by human intellect. A philosopher is one 
who seeks and fearlessly proclaims the naked truth, 
irrespective of its being pleasant or unpleasant. His 
emotions are controlled by his intellectual outlook, and 
his activities are directed towards the realization of 
truth and justice. He mercilessly examines religious 
beliefs and practices and retains or rejects them in 
accordance with their truth or falsity. He cannot take 
anything for granted except the self-evident and un- 
questionable principles of logic. Philosophy is the 
daughter of religion, and in her child-hood she was 
brought up by the mother with the hope that she 
would serve, support and defend her. But alas! like 
all grown up daughters, philosophy forsook religion 
and freed herself from her influence. She not only 
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MAHATMA GANDHI | , 
The greates! of philosophers this age has produced a ee ET a Ati ele Cala MT, Tl 





SREE RAMATEERTHA SWAMI 
The HinduYogi and Philosopher 
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4 RAMA KRISHNA PARAMA HAMSA 
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neglected and disappointed her, but having won over 
the affection of the youth, she established her own 
reign over the kingdom which originaily belonged to 
religion. 


Philosophy governed the thought of the world 
for a number of centuries until the rise of modern 
science which was born of philosophy itself. The 
birth of science was due to certain -inherent weak- 
nesses of philosophy. Philosophers were generally 
meditators and secluded easy-chair thinkers. Their 
business was to produce systems of philosophy out of 
mere thinking or “a priori” reasoning. In their case 
reason occupied the same glace as imagination occupied 
in the case of religious thinkers. Each philosopher 
tried to discover some fundamental and self-evident 
propositions and to build on their basis a structure of 
thought which was deduced from them and was self- 
consistent and coherent. It was no wonder that 
philosophers widely differed with regard to their 
starting points, to the sources of knowledge, and to 
the methods of thinking; and, therefore, arrived at 
different conclusions about the same ultimate problems 
as they all attempted to solve. A number of systems 
of philosophy, giving quite different notions about the 
world and the individual, thus came into existence, 
producing a chaos and conflict in the world of human 
thought. Every one of them claimed to be p2rfectly 
logical and hence a consistent and coherent thought- 
construction. They differed widely from each other, 
not because of their faulty deductions, but because of 
their differences at the very start of their thinking. 
Every system of philosophy starts from some such 
propositions as must be self-evident truths based on 
unquestionable facts of experience. Reasoning is only 
a formal process. It does not add to the contents of 
the thought. The contents must come from a very 
careful observation of what is actually given in ex- 
perience, which farms the basis of our philosophizing, 
and from a widened range of experience. No amount 
of mere thinking or ‘‘a priori” reasoning will guarantee 
the actual existence of any content of even a logi- 
cally perfect thought unless its starting premises are 
rooted in unquestionable experience. ‘“ There is only 
one ultimate source of all knowledge, the ground and 
source of all the pramanas, namely, Direct Experience 
(pratyaksa)’? as the author of the Yogavasistha rightly 
points out. Experience being the only source of 
knowledge, how can one who does not observe the 
universe but merely speculates about it within the 
Four-walls of his room know correctly about the 
‘universe ? Truths about Nature must be learnt from 
the observation of Nature itself, as Francis Bacon 
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rightly pointed out. But Philosophy relied upon and 
occupied itself with mere thinking rather than with the 
observation of Nature. It never cared to widen the 
range of human experience and to distinguish fact from 
Fiction, the given from the imaginary, within the field 
of knowledge. Hence it was easily overthrown and 
superseded by a new way of thinking known as 
Science.” 


SCIENCE AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 


As distinguished from religion and philosophy, 
science aims at an exact and detailed knowledge of 
the universe through actual observation and “‘ iuductive 
thinking.” As | have stated elsewhere, ‘ Science is 
a rational and systematized knowledge of the world 
based on careful and, as far as possible, controlled 
observation of facts of sensory experience. It aims 
to be precise and verifiable. It tries to understand 
events in terms of their causes, complex phenomena 
in terms of simple ones, and wholes in terms of their 
constitutent elements or parts. It proceeds by 
analysis, and in its attempt to understand the 
Universe it tries to avoid reference to anything which 
is not within the actual or possible sensory experience.* 
In connection with all the stages of scientific thinking~ 
-observation, description, recording, classification, 
analysis, experiment, explanation, generalization, and 
theorization, a highly mechanical and complicated 
technique has been evolved, in which there is no place 
for mere faith and ‘‘a priori” speculation. The power 
of human observation, which in its natural Functioning, 
has obvious defects and limits, has been increased 
beyond imaginable bounds by the invention of 
mechanical apparatuses and chemical aids, so that now 
the range of human perception and the capacity of 
measurement and recording have increased in extent, 
depth and minuteness thousands of times the 
original. 


The knowledge of the world around us, that 
science has hitherto been able to gather, is 
undoubtedly enormous. It is also highly useful and 
practical. It has exploded most of the myths of 
religion and has thrown into the background the old 
“g priori’ speculations of philosophy. Science now so 
dominates human life that it has become necessary and 
advisible for religion and philosophy never to come in 
confict with it, in case they are eager to continue 
their existence. They have to relinquish the territory 
now occupied by science, and have to seek shelter in 
those regions which are still beyond the sphere of 
scientific enquiry. Human mind, particularly in the 
civilized countries, has becom2 so much accustomed to 





1 The Yogavasistha, 11, 16, 18. 
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scientific way of thinking that in order to get hearing, 
religion and philosophy must appear in the garb of 
science. Mennow want a “scientific religion,” a 
"’ philosophy by way of sciences. ” 


DEFECTS AND LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE 


Is it not really humiliating and deplorable for the 
mother and the grandmother of science to continue 
their existence in this subordinate manner ? If religion 
and philosophy have to live at all, they should live a 
more fonourable and independent life. They should 
find out some vocation for themselves for which 
science by its very nature is unfit. They should 
specialize in tasks which science is unable to perform 
and must answer to some deeper and higher needs of 
life which science cannot satisty. Instead of compet- 
ing with science in its own field they should create or 
discover new fields for their activity. | personally 
think that there is still much work for religion and 
philosophy, provided they are prepared to readjust 
themselves to the new age. Science has its own 
weaknesses and limitations which it can never get rid 
of without ceasing to be science. It alone cannot 
make the world happy and the individual perfect. A 
complete understanding of life and the universe, 
which is essential for human perfection and happiness, 
requires the contribution of religion and philosophy as 
much as that of science. Each of the three hasa 
distinct contribution to make, which cannot be made 
by the other two. In order to understand the distinct 
and peculiar function of each, let us first note in brief 
some of the defects and limitations of science as an 
attempt to understand life and the universe. 


The general tendency of Science has been to 
confine itself to the field of sensory experience. It 
has had little to do withsuper-sensible entities, if there 
be any. There is no doubt that the range and 
capacity of the senses have been immensely increased 
by various powerful and superfine apparatuses like 
telescope, the microscope, the x-ray, yet we cannot 
affirm with certainty that there is nothing in the 
universe which is outside and beyond sense-obser- 
vation. The sensible alone is not real. There may 
be many facts, entities and functions which can never 
be objects of sense-perception. Those of us who have 
kept in touch with the progress of what is known as 
Psychical Research, which unfortunately has not yet been 
recognized as a science, know it fully well how vain it 
is to maintain that the universe and life can be comple- 
tely understood in terms of facts revealed by sense- 
perception. There seem to exist not only super- 
sensible beings and realities but also super-sensible 
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ways of knowing not yet recognised by science 
Recent experiments by Dr. Rhine at Duke University 
have established it beyond doubt that ‘‘Extra-sensory 
perception is an actual and demonstrable occurance,’’* 
and that it is “fundamentally different-from sensation.” 
The entire structure of science, as it is at presnt, 
is built on the basis of sense-perception which works 
within the limits of space and time and assures us of 
their unshakable reality. But the facts discovered 
by Rhine and by many other workers in the field of 
Psychical Research “suggest the freedom of mind in 
ESP from the common material relations of extension 
and distance.’’® 


Even the range of the sensible experience is 
too wide to be capable of being explored entirely 
by a scientist or group of scientists. The world 
has countless aspects. Every scientist or group of 
scientists has, therefore, to confine himself or itself 
to a particular class of facts or to particular aspects 
of the sensible world, and to leave other kinds of 
facts or other aspects of nature to other scientists. 
Science thus divides itself, for the sake of conveni- 
ence and thoroughness, into a number of more or 
less independent branches, the only thing remaining 
common to them being their method of investigation. 
Sciences grown up in this way are quite numerous. 
The same object may be and is actually studied from 
different points of view and in its different aspects 
by a number of sciences. It becomes really difficult 
and often impossible for the same individual to keep 
in touch with all of them and to forma synthetic 
view of the object. Sometimes the knowledge of a 
scientist about fields other than his own is even worse 
than that of the common sense. His eminence in his 
own line, however, not only keeps him away from 
realizing his ignorance about fields other than his 
own, but also sometimes gives him an undeserved 
privilege of expressing an opinion which may be wrong 
and un-authentic, on matters beyond his province. 
Often a scientist, working within a particular field 
and occupied with certain aspects of the reality, loses 
sight of the fact that there are many other aspects in 
the reality than those with which he is concerned, and 
thus begins to believe that the reality has no other 
aspects and that the world-view, which he has. come 
to formulate on the basis of his own limited and partial 
study, is valid for the entire reality. He then comes 
to deny the very existence and possibility of the facts 
about the occurrence of which others are as certain 
as -he is about those in his own field. This unhappy 
tendency is responsible for the prevalent conflicts 
between science and religion, ethics and mechanics,, 





]1 J. B. Rhine, Extra~Sensory Perception,*p. 223 
3 J. B. Rhine, Extra-Sensory Perception, pe 225 
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physiology and mysticism, psychology and psychical 
research. 


An isolated study of certain aspects of nature 
with an indifferent or negative attitude towards others 
is also responsible for an imperfect and defective 
understanding of the proper meaning and significance 
of those very aspects of nature with which a scientist 
is exclusively concerned. Everything in the Universe 
seems to be so well-conneced with everything else that 
nothing can be properly and fully understood in isola- 
tion. The scientist, who has to study certain phenomena 
in abstraction from the rest of the universe, fails to 
notice the extent to which one aspect of the reality 
influences and modifies the rest in the whole as such. 
Just as in a chemical compound the properties of the 
constituent elements undergo un-imaginable changes 
with reference to each other, and give rise to absolu- 
tely new ones in the compound as such, it is likely 
that in the reality as a whole there is transmutation 
and transfusion of the aspects and properties noticed 
by us in isolation and that there are different and un- 
known qualities or properties in the universe as a whole. 
Every analysis is, therefore, apt to miss the deeper or 
higher aspects which are peculiar to the whole. We 
cannot always reconstruct a whole from the parts or 
elements into which science analyzes it. It is particu- 
larly so in the field of biology, psychology and socio- 
logy. Science, therefore, fails to give a correct 
knowledge of the reality as a whole or even of the 
elements of the reality as they stand in relation to 
each other in’ the total whole. It alwa¥s deals with 
abstractions which it unfortunately confuses with the 
concrete reality. . 


Every science starts with certain assumptions and 
and makes use of certain concepts which it formulates 
almost unconsciously and seldom cares to examine. For 
instance, almost every science takes it for granted that the 
world exists independently of our knowing mechanism 
and activity, that it is knowable and intelligible ; that 
it is governed by the law of uniformity; that every 
occurrence has a cause; that every complex pheno- 
menon can be satisfactorily explained in terms of 
simpler ones; that the world is a closed system of 
facts revealed by the senses, un-influenced and un- 
affected by anything from outside; that the scientific 
method is the sole and_ infallible method of under- 
standing the nature of the reality. Most of these 
assumptions of science are certainly questionable. The 
scientific concepts of matter, motion, space and 
time, etc., are, when properly examined, found to 
be self-contradictory. But hardly any science questions 
its assumptions and cares to examine its most general 
concepts. Sciences are too busy with their specific 
‘problems. 
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Science can at best tell us how the objects of 
our sensory experience are mutually related and behave 
towards each other. It can never say what they are 
in themselves. All knowledge implies a subject and 
an object or aseries of objects. But science can 
neither know the nature sf the subject which is 
outside the phenomenon of knowledge, nor the 
nature of objects in themselves, which are known by 
us only as modified and strained by our knowing 
machanism and process. In other words, sciences 
give us knowledge of only the phenomenal 
appearances and not of the realities behind them. 


Every science, at some time or other in its 
career, comes to face some problems and perplexities 
which are not solved by the empirical and experimental 
method. Then two courses are open to it: either 
it leaves the problems unsolved or it takes recourse 
to pure speculation. In the former case it leaves the 
intellect and unsatisfied, and in the latter it ceases to 
be science. Some of the hitherto unsolved problems 
facing various’ sciences at the present time may be 
mentioned here : Astronomy is yet uncertain as to the 
origin of the solar system and as to the source of 
Ight and heat of the Sun. {t cannot definitely say 
whether the reality is finite or infinite; whether the 
world-process is purposive or not; and how time and 
space are related. Geology is not yet definite about 
the nature of gravitation and as to how long the earth 
will remain habitable by man. Similar are the problems 
that confront Physics and Chemistry: Will the 
Universe run down? What is the nature of matter 
and electricity ? Is there any fundamental material 
substance as the ultimate stuff of the world? Is 
ether a reality? Are the units of time, space and 
mass absolute or relative ? What is the ultimate ex- 
planation of the laws and motion. Can the facts of 
Biology, Psychology and Sociology be explained in 
terms of Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry ? Bio- 
logy does not yet know whether life is eternal or it 
has emerged from non-living matter; what the causes 
of mutations or variations in the germ-plasm are ; how 
the complex structure of the adult organism is pre- 
determined in the fertilized ovum; whether the 
difference in conscious and unconscious behaviour is 
merely due ‘to greater degree of complexity. 
Psychology has not yet been able to make up her 
mind on these questions: Is mind anything other than 
the body? Is there. any casual continuity in the 
series of mental events in a personality? Is there 
any unitary immaterial self behind the psychic life of 
an individual? How far is consciousness dependent 
upon the brain and the nervous system? Gan 
consciousness survive the death of the physical body ? 
Is telepathic communication between mind and mind 
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possible? What is the role of heredity, environment 
and individual initiative in the life of a person ? 


Apart from such perplexities of science, there 
are many problems about the universe and | fe wisich 
have not yet been tackled by science ar! perhaps can 
mever be solved by it satisfactorily. But they are 
insistent and cry for solution. Some of them may be 
briefly statedehere: Is there anything unchanging and 
permanent at the basis of the ever-changing and 
ephemeral phenomena? ‘Is the ultimate reality, i 
there be any behind the phenomenal appearances, of 
one and uniform nature, or is it of many kinds ? What 
and how many are the fundamental characteristics of 
the ultimate reality? How are the various aspects, 
parts, elements, units, modes or attributes of the 
reality related to each other and to the whole? Is 
there any creator or governor of the world-order ? Is 
the entire world of reality one cosmic system in which 
all the parts are inter-connected, or is there any 
supernatural world over and above or beyond the 
world of nature, capable of interfering with the natural 
order? Is the world intelligible 2? Is our knowledge 
objectively true? How is the knowing activity rela- 
tes to the |'objects of knowledge ? Is there any 
knower outside and beyond the field of knowledge? 
iF so, how is it related to knowledge and its objects ? 
What are the ultimate sources of knowledge ? 
Are there any values intimately related to the 
the ultimate reality? Are the values — truth, 
goodness and beauty—merely subjective forms or 
objective realities ? Is there any design or purpose 
behind the cosmic process ? Is there any moral justice 
governing the life of all creatures? Is there any 
continuity of life after death ? Do the dead reincarnate 
in this very world ? Is there any deeper significance 
of life than what is obvious ? What is the summum 
bonum of life ? 


WHAT PHILOSOPHY HAS TO DO IN THIS AGE’ 


For these and similar other problems, which 
science cannot solve or refuses to consider, we have 
again to go to philosophy, the mother of science, for 
it has been its life-long work to speculate on them. 
But now in order to satisfy the men of scientific age, 
philosophy has to be equipped with all the knowledge 
that science has gathered, at least in a general and 
comprehensive way. Sciences are the senses through 
which philosophy should perceive the world before it 
starts speculating about it. In its speculation, how- 
ever, it is no to be guided by the conclusions of science. 
Before coming to any definite conclusions of its own 
on the ultimate problems, it has to go much farther than 
science in tapping all possible sources of knowledge in 











order to be better-fitted to solve the world-riddle. It. 
should make a wider and more comprehensive survey. 
of experience. It should take note of all sides or 
aspects of life —cognitive, moral, aesthetic and 
reiligous; should understand the implications of alf 
kinds and levels of experience — waking, dream, sleep 
and trance —s ould probe equally into the subjective 
and objective realities. It should listen patiently and 
with equal interest and unbiased mind to what all the 
sciences, religions, mysticism, occultism, art and 
literature have to say with regard to life and the world. 
It must admit the claims of all the natural demands of 
life and s’ ould value the deepest intuitions of mankind. 
Philosophy is at present thus required to be ‘‘the 
most comprehensive scheme of concepts, prepared 
under the guidance of reacon, in which all the contents 
of the actua! and possible experience’must fit; in 
which all the concepts of science, religion and other 
(earlier) philosophical systems must be offered a 
rightful place.’’? 


Thus equipped with knowledge, liberality and 
insight, philosophy should now emerge out of her 
life-long seclusion to take up her new role. The 
philosopher of today has a much greater, much more 
difficult, and much more responsible task before him 
than his predecessors ‘used to have. In this scientific 
age he has (a) to draw the attention of science to 
those facts or aspects of experience which are not 
yet studied or noticed by any of its branches; (b) to 
investigate himself into those fields of experience 
which have not yet been taken up by exact 
sciences; {¢) to examine the assumptions made 
bp the various special sciences; (d) to analyze and 
logically examine the most general concepts of the 
various sciences; (e) to co-ordinate and synthesize 
the general theories of the various special sciences ; 
(fF) to correlate the scientific outlook with those of 
art, religion and ethics; (g) to construct a rational, 


systematic; comprehensive and coherent view of the 
Universe as a whole on the basis of the implications of 
the entire actual and possible experience; (h) to 
determine the place; function and destiny of man in 
universe as conceived by him; (i) to interpret particular 
facts and events in the light of and in relation to the 
whole universe ; and, finally, (j) to extend a helping 
hand to the various special sciences in solving their 
ultimate problems and perplexities. Indian philosophy 
and Indian philosophers should certainly share this 
kind of work before the present-day philosophy, if 
they want to live a respectable life in this age. 





1 B.L. Atreya. “The Philosophy of the Yogavasistha, Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, p. 587. 
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WHAT RELIGION HAS TO DO 
IN THIS AGE 


What about the old grand-mother, Religion ? 
Will it die of unemployment and infirmities ? Many of 
the functions tnat religion used to perform in life 
formerly, have already, and perhaps tor ever, been 
taken up by philosophy and science. Is there any 
work and place left for it ? Can it survive the present 
day vigorous movement of ‘ Down with religion *’ ? 
My answer is “ Yes.”* But, only if and when religion and 
ceases to be too ambitious and concedes to science 
philosophy their proper place in life without interfer- 
ing with their affairs, and comes to understand its 
right function. It is no longer expected of religion 
to give us knowledge of the world around us. Science 
has done it well and let it continue to do so. Science 
has given us far greater and much more accurate 
knowledge about the phenomenal world in a century 
than could religion give in its entire life-time of 
countless centuries. Let religion, therefore, cast aside its 
fantastic astronomy, geography, history, physiology 
and psycholology Let religion also not philosophize 
any longer. In its earlier days it had to philosophize, 
but could not do well. Now its daughter, philosophy 
does this work much better. Let the mother not 
prove a fool before the daughter. ‘What does then 
remain for religion? Certainly a much nobler and 
more valuable work than that done byscience or 
philosophy. 


In spite of all our advancement in knowledge 
and power, under-standing and comfort brought about 
by science and philosophy, humanity still remains 
miserable and unhappy. Man is torn by conflicts. 
He lacks in integration within himself and in adjustment 
to and harmony with his natural and social environment. 
He does not feel at home in the universe and with his 
Fellow-beings. He is at war within and without, and 
is using his intellect and power, sharpened by 
philosophy and secured by science, in_ intesifying 
this war. Science and philosophy are being harnessed 
to the baser motives of human nature. Man needs 
a new vision, a new feeling, and a new motive, which 
may save him and make him happy, contented, and at 
home with the world and with his fellow creatures 
loving them all and being loved in return. This we, 
expect to come from religion. Religion should give 
us those secrets of the universe which are not open 
to the eyes of science and are not gauged by the 
intellect of philosophy and through this deeper insight 
should change us into better beings than we are at 
present. If science has proved to be the eye of 
humanity, and philosophy its brain, let religion be the 
heart of it. Religion is capable of opening the gates 
of our soul and thus of bringing to us the vision of 
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vast inner world into which science and philosophy 
cannot probe. The innermost secrets of the Universe 
shall never yield to the senses and the intellect. They 
have te be directly apprehended and felt in a refined 
and perfected intuition. Intuition is to religion what 
sense-observation is to science and coherent thinking 
to philosophy. We need clear, infallible and unshakable- 
intuition of the innermost realities, principles and 
values operating at the very heart of the Universe. 
lt is the true and distinctive function of religion to 
refine and perfect our intuitive faculty through a 
process of culture which has always formed the core 
of all religions of the world. 


The essence of religion, therefore, consists in 
that discipline which enlarges and widens the 
experience of the inner world. It is an effort to 
clearly grasp the highest values and to realize them in 


actual life. It is an attempt to feel and realize one’s 
identity, continuity and kinship with the vast 
universe. It is an art of living in tune with the 


infinite. It is acquirement of an unshakable faith that, 
although science may not yet supply sufficient evidence. 
For it and philosophy may not yet establish it as 
certain, the world is not alien to man, that it is 
ultimately rational and intelligible, adaptable to this 
innermost needs of man, and perfectly harmonious in 
its working that there is a spiritual order in the 
world-process ; that the cosmic process has an intrinsic 
meaning and value; that there is a provision in the 
reality for the eternal and deepest yearnings of man 
For immortality, omniscience, omnipotence and unending 
happiness; that in and behind the world there is a 
Spiritual Unity, a Cosmic Intelligence, which eternally 
embodies these ideals of humanity in their entirety and 
perfection; and that there is a possibility of their 
immediate realization in the life of each individual here 
and now, by establishing a conscious contact with that 
Unity through feeling, prayer, worship and devoted 
service. The main function of religion is to bring 
about this contact, communion or union with God — 
the eternal embodiment of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty - whose existence religious consciousness 
always postulates on the ground of our very yearning 
for Deity. 


Realization of this unity, contact or relationship 
with or dependence upon the Divine Creator, Governor 
and Guide, whose existence begins to be felt within 
and without, gives the individual a new vision, a new 
vigour, a new feeling and a new motive. He begins to 
see the phenomenal world as the manifestation of the 
divine beauty and his fellow creatures as the children 
of the same divine Father and hence as his own kith 

‘and kin. Having realized unity with the Divinity 
within himself and thereby attained Peace, Joy and 
Love, he bagins to regard it as h’s sacred mission to. 
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assist all‘his fellow creatures in realizing the same 
state of mind and to bring about upon this earth, 
where at present selfishness, jealousy and strife are 
rampant, a heavenly atmosphere of fellowship, love, 
sympathy and kindness. His behaviour is always 
characterized ,by Peace, Justice and Love. He rises 
above the ordinary and normal level of humanity and 
becomes a superman. 


Religion, therefore, as distinguished from science 
and philosophy has a five-fold function in the life of 
modern man, namely, (a) to awaken the more or less 
dormant faculty of intuition, (b) to kindle faith in the 
reality of highest values (c) to bring about a living 
and conscious contact with the Eternal Embodiment 
of the highest values and thereby a sense of security 
to the individual, (d) to enable the individual to 
realize the highest possibilities of existence here and 
mow, and (e) to arouse in him universal love, 
fellowship and sympathy. 


Religion has its source in the eternal yearning of 
man to be infinite in all dimensions of his being, whch 
has not yet been satisfied by science and philosophy. 
Man has far deeper needs than those which can be 
satisfied by science and philosophy as they aru at 
present. The knowledge and power brought avout 
by science are limited and the conclusions of philoso- 
phy are uncertain Philosophy at best can lead us to 
the land of antinomies and uncertainties. The soul of 


man, on the other hand, yearns for certainties. Religi- 
on sympathizes with man and urges him to keep faith 
in his yearning. It gives us an assurance that the for- 
ces at work in the universe, which have brought us 
Forth here, cannot mock at our innermost desires. It 
does not wait for science and philosophy to establish 
or justify its convictions. It has a faith in them and 
asserts them fearlessly and boldly. 


What, however, is expected of religion at the 
present time is that it” conceptual formulations, which 
are not the essential things in religion, should not 
contravene scientific data and philosophical principles. 
Religion should take care that its ideas are self-consis- 
tent and that they are not inconsistent with the scienti- 
tic and pnilosophical conclusions of the time. 
Concepts, tenets and dogmas are merely the external 
shell or slough of religion with which its real spirit, 
which is inettable intuition or mystic realization, should 
never be identified. They are to be broken through 
and sloughed off from time to time. They should 
never be allowed to become traditional, as unfortu- 
nately they have always been in the past, and they 
must undergo a necessary transformation in every age 
and must be checked and corrected from time to time 
with reference to actual mystic experience, which 
may transcend reason but is never opposed to reason. 
It is only in this way that religion can have an eternal 
youth anda secure and usetul place in human life in 
every age. * 


Extracts from the Presidential Addresa to the Ke egion aud Philosophy Section of the Tenth All India Onental 


Conference, held at Tirupat: (Madras) 
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BHADRACHELA RAMA 


Hinduism —the End and the Means 


« 


BASANT KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


lt may possibly be said of some other religions 
but it can never be said of Hinduism that too much 
stress has been laid on affairs in the other world at 
the cost of this world. Dharma has been defined by 
the Hindu sage at that which causes advancemant in 
this world and emancipation after death. (1) Character 
building is the means by which this two-fold purpose 
is to be achieved. Without character one cannot 
attain success inthis life, far less in the next. If a 
man possesses good and strong character he can success- 
fully direct his energies towards attainment of worldly 
success as also towards spiritual advancement. 
Discipline and self control are essential for character. 
That is why Hinduism lays great stress on achara or 
right conduct and says that without achara even vedic 
lore is of no use. (2) The training for achara begins 
early in life and covers the greater part of daily acti- 
vities. The Brahmin boy is to be invested with the 
sacred thread at the age of eight. He is to get up 
before sunrise, answer the calls of nature, have 
his bath and morning prayers. The body is to be kept 
scrupulously clean. Luxury is to be totally given up 
in food, dress, and other habits of life. This tra.ning 
enables him to attain self-control and prepares him for 
a disciplined life. Even after he finishes his student 
life, and becoms a house-holder there are ever so many 
rules and regulations which he has to observe almost 
at every step of life. The modern mind rebels against 
sO many restrictions and says ‘‘ your religion aims at 
emancipation but has practically resulted in bondage. 
Look at the endless rules snd restrictions, injunctions 
and prohibitions at every step of life.” It is true that 
the aim of life is emancipation. But it is emancipation 
of the soul. The main obstacle in the path of emanci- 
pation of the soul is the tyranny of the flesh, —our 
passions and desires which prevent us from realising 
the true nature of the soul. The rules and restrictions 
prescribed in our sacred books are intended to check 
Our passions and desires so that the soul may be 
emancipated. There is thus no conflict between sub- 
jecting the body to rules and restrictions and aiming at 
Spiritual emancipation. 


. aqisgea fzratate: ara: (son q;) 
2. are Agalet Far: 


Western scholars have a strong prejudice against 
rituals. They have condemned Vedic sacrifices as 


rituals and magic and have held that the doctrine of 
knowledge as laid down in the Upanishads is antagoni- 
stic to the doctrine of rituals. The fact however is 
that there is no contradiction between the doctrine of 
knowledge in the Upanisfiads avd the doctrine of 
rituals in the Samhitas. Both Samhitas and Upani- 
shads are part of the Vedas andthere cannot 
be any conflict between the two. According to 
the Samhita one can attain heaven by performing 
sacrifices. According to the Upanishads one can 
attain emancipation through the knowledge of Brahman 
These two statements are not contradictory. The 
lipanishads nowhere say that one cannot attain 
heaven by performing vedic sacrefices. On the other 
hand the Upanishads also assert that by pe-forming 
vadic sacrifices one can attain heaven and add that no 
one can remain in heaven for ever and that after resi- 
ding in heaven one has to be born again on the earth 
when one becomes subject to the inevitable miseries 
of the world. One can avoid rebirth only through the 
knowledge of Brahman. For the knowledge of 
Brahman one has to purify the heart. If Vedic 
sacrifices. are parformed without any desire for attain- 
ing heaven, the heart is purified. The performance of 
Vedic sacrifices means a course of self-discipline. One 
has to fast, utter vedic mantras correctly, all the time 
thinking of the meaning of the mantras, the forms 
of the gods, one has to spend Money, procure various 
articles and soon. Thus the performaice of vedic 
sacrifices instead of being attagonistic to the know- 
ledge of Brahmin is a steppig stone for the attainment 
of knowledge of Brahman That is ‘why the 
oe insist on the performance of vedic sacri- 
Ices, 


3. Safigaratat a sarftasy (ada safg) 


and assert that one can attain knowledge of Brahman 
by the performance of Vedic sacrifices, making gifts 
and practising austerities. 


4. aaa me: fatiavfa, ada ata azar 
TAHT (Gea salaz) 

lt is no doubt due to prejudice that Western 
scholars imagine that there is conflict between the 
two. 
Performance of sacrifice and other rituals and 
-conbernpleting on Peahman are both necessary for 
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direct perception of God. Either of them without 
the other is bound to lead to failure so far as emanci- 
pation is concerned. To the question, which is worse, 
ees ee CONtemplation without rituals, or rituals without 
contemplation, the Upanishads reply that the former 
is worse. 


5. wey qa: ofaaa ashen anaa | 
aaa <4 a aa: a afenat Tar: || 
(Isa Upanishad ) 


Rituals properly performed will purify the 
heart. Contemplation will then enable one to atta’n 
Brahman. If the heart is not purified, contemplation 
will be of no avail. If bythe performance of proper 
action the heart is purified it is one step forward. 


As stated above good acts have a two fold 
effect. If they are performed with the desire to 
enjoy their fruit, one can get advancement in this 
life and heaven after death. If they are perfor- 
med without any desire for their fruit, one can thereby 
purify one’s mind and thus render it fit for divine 
knowledge. The latter is of course the higher aim. 
Hinduism has insisted again and again that all enjoyment 
whether in this life or beyond. death is ephemeral and 
should not be made the aim of life. But the great 
majority of persons cannot get rid of the desire for 
enjoyment. 





For them Hinduism has shown the path for 
worldly advancement without committing _ sins. 
Perform pious acts. Serve your parents as if they 
were Gods. Obey your preceptor. Offer hospitality 
to strangers, make gifts to the poor, perform regularly 
Sandhya, sraddha, tarpan. Observe the Ekadast 
fast. Visit the temples of God. Avoid meat and 
other prohibited food. Perform as far as possible 
the duties assigned to your caste regarding it as the 
best means of worshipping God. You will thereby 
help the advancement of society and at the same 
t'me you will be building up your own character. 
Gradually you will realize the vanity of worldly joy. 
You will be able to surrender yourself to God. 
You will realize how foolish it is to have your own 
desire when there is an All-knowing Just and Omni- 
potent God to guide the affairs of the world. You wit. 
see the hand of God in every worldly event. 
Gradually the band of God will be more prominent 
every where and things of the world will fade away. 
Ultimately God alone will be visible, in front and 
behind, above and below, to the right and the left,. 
—— all an ocean of joy everlasting. 


AMAATT FUN ATA Tee feroraaraveT 
ayaa cad ada frafad afte |) 
( salafrag ) 
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Hindu View of War 


DR. V. RAGHAVAN, M.A, Ph.D. 


War is not an unfamiliar thing to the Indian. In 
the Vedas, ledra fought, Rema killed Ravana, the 
Mahabhareka is the epic of the great war; every 
INSCFIPtIOAN ON skame oF grant on copper-plate shows 
that Indian histery is one series of battles. Indeed 
when Arjuna net only disapproved of his fighting his 
own kingmen but of all war as draining away the salt 
of the nation and ag leading to the degeneracy of the 
social stack anc to the increase of vice, Krishna 
delivered to him the message of the Gita that righteous 
war must Feught; and when Sita pleaded with 
Rama that, having taken to forest life, Rama should 
totally disarm himself and that the company of arms 
like that of fire always led to destruction, Rama who 
was not a nompacifist nor a wanton wielder of 
weapon, replied to his great wife that he could not 
lay down his arms as he had promised to save the 
hermits of the forests from the Rakshasas. 


It is not as if the vast peoples of India have no 
military tradition behind them, or that vast portions of 
the masses constitute ‘non-martial races.’ Neither 
the last nor the previous invaders of this soil had a 
walk over. Even the class pre-occupied most with 
matters of culture and spirit, the Brahmanas, had a 
continued military history. The Sungas, the Kanvas, 
the Ahicchatras, the Pallavas, the Kadambas were all 
Brahman kings, Drona and Parasurama were not dead 
with the epics, they incarnated in the Brahma.ma- 
rayas of the Cholas and the Peshwas of the Maha- 
rattas. 


The Indian social scheme ass’gned a definite 
place to war, making it the rightful occupation of the 
second of the four classes, the Kshatriyas. The 
Kshatriya, Bhavabhuti says, was created to safeguard 
the culture represented by the first class, the Brahmans. 
The call of a righteous war, Dharama-Yuddha, does not 
appeal more to another nation of the world, — Indian 
poetry and art depict again and again the theme of 
Dharma-Yuddha of the fight between the Devas and 
Asuras, between the instincts which represent the 
divine and sublime in man and the forces which 
represent man’s moral degradation. The concept of 
Yuddha, war, in sanskrit literature is inseparably bound 
with that of Dharma. The king wes merely an execu- 
tive officer of the sovereign named Dharma. When 
there was transgression of Dharma, the upholders of 
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Dharma, vetoed acts of lust or force. Asamanja wes 
banished and Vena destroyed. Rama condemned a 
military state and said that the state was based on 
Satya, truth and that he himself bore arms for truth 
and desired not the lordship of heaven through un- 
righteous means. Kshatriya is gramatically explained 
by poets Kalidasa and Bharavi as one whose duty was to 
save ttose in trouble; and arms, Sastra, were always 
for the succour of the afflicted, said Valmiki and 
Kalidasa. Such an upholder of Sastra is an upholder of 
Dharma too, a Raja-Rishi, king and sage in one, it is such 
a sublima type of man, a Mahapurusha or Dhirodatte 
who is depicted as the hero in our painting, sculpture, 
poem and drama. 


Ancient Indian warfare was nothing compared to 
the modern war. War today is a total affair putting 
the entire country on a_ high strung war basis, 
conscripting every body and exploiting every resource. 
Its machinery of annitilation “is so thorough and so 
efficient, and the impersonality of its methods of 
Fighting from air and from under water rule out the 
chance of man being struck with the horror of the 
carnage. Ancient Indian warfare was restricted in 
scope and was an artistic and moral display played 
strictly according to institutes enlarged upon by 
Manu, Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa and others. A footman 
shall be engaged only by a footman. there was no 
hitting underbelt, nor hitting in a weak moment. 
Who does not know the classic example of Rama 
asking fatigued Ravana to go home and come on the 
morrow fresh and better equipped for the fight ? 
Manu says that no fighter shall employ a deceitful 
weapon nor resort to weapon of poison or fire. 
Ancient warfare wes also a considerable simple 
affair. The technique of modern warfare sets great 
stone by the verbal offensives carried over the waves 
of the air. The exaggeration, the lying and the 
counter-lying, the whole system of propaganda is 
demoralising, alternately screwing up man’s mind to 
top-pitches of frenzy and madness leading to newrosis 
and suicide. One of the most poisonous outcomes 
of the present war is the fanatical race theory and 


the extreme limits to which blood-idolators will go in 


eir fate of the disliked national. lt is the greatest 
misforture thet the infection of. the race and 
ration theory has spread to this country and has 
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supplied sectarian Shylocks something to yell about 
and rouse the elemental furies of beings. What 
chance has reason against such okganised howling ? 


Even when Ancient India waged a comparatively 
simpler and a less annihilating war, the ancient thinkers, 
adopting a higher point of view a more fundamental 
view of culture, cast doubts on the need ar useful- 
ness of war, mentioned it as resortable only after every 
other means had been tried, and even then condemned 
war as such in unmistakable terms. In a sense, the 
exhausting nature of modern war is such that one 
might well hold all victories today as pyrrhic the profit 
is problematical andhence, the Ramayana again and again 
said that,considering the doubtfulness that was inevitable, 
one had better not resort to war. In the Mahabharata, 
after serving their term of exile, the Pandavas seek a 
peaceful settlement with Duryodhana, who can be 
more itching for war than Bhima who had vowed to 
smash Duryodhana’s thigh and drink his blood? Yet 
it 1s Bhima who is foremost in the plea to Krishna for 
a peaceful settlement and the avoiding of a battle ; 
their paramount concern for peace and the method of 
sweet persuasion, Madhura, was such that they were 
willing to be satisfied even with five villages. But 
the taste of power leads only to further lust and 
territorial ambition is an ever-enlarging line like that 
of the horizon, Yudhishtira sends the message to his 
misguided brother: ‘Turn your avaricious mind from 
others’ possessions thereby, O King, will peace be 
ensured and mutual love as well, Power cannot 
be extended without encroaching on another's liberty. 
Hence war which is the machinery of such encorach- 
ment is the very negation of everythings social, righ- 


teous or sacred to personality. War, in essence, in 
the very antithesis of culture, ‘which is the consider~ 
ation for another. This consideration for another 
presupposes the capacity to place oneself in another's 
position and the readiaess to refrain from doing to 
another what one would not like being done to one~ 
self, as a well-known Sanskrit verse admirable sums up 
Dharma. This is the simple, yet great, principle of 
Atma-upama, comparing the affected to one’s own 
self. That Sita points to Ravana when the latter approa- 
ches her in lust. One can develop this respect for 
another only if he does not see the other as different, 
only if, as the Gita says, he sees himself in everything 
and everything in himself. When one is in such a state 
of non-distinction and total free-dom from invidious- 
ness, the Upanishads ask, whom shall he loathe? indj- 
viduals and nations as well, can live at peace if they 
cherish this mutual self-respect and as children of the 
same bounteous father enjoy what is their portion, and 
covet not others’ as the first Upanishad declares in its 
very beginning. And to the incorrigible bully in 
society, let us plead that the method of mutual adjust- 
ment is superior to a blood-bath; his triumph in his 
own method is only temporary and apparent, if we do 
not lose faith in the efficacy of Dharma, and if instead 
of merely paying it a lip-homage we actively and 
unreservedly practise that Dharma even though it may 
entail sacrifices, the prayer of the Bhagavata will certa- 
inly materialise: 


“May there be well-being in the Universe; 
May the bully become pacific; 
May beings contemplate their mutual good ”” 





Hinduism : Its Body and Soul 
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AKSHAYA KUMAR BENERJEA, M.A. 


HINDUISM—A RELIGION OF FREEDOM 


lt is obvious to every truth-seeker that Hinduism 
-does not lie in the acceptance of any particular doctrine 


1. 


with regard to the nature of God, Soul, Creation and * 


the Goal of human life, nor in the observance of some 
particular rituals and ceremonies and adoption of parti- 
cular modes of worship, nor in the unquestioning 
submission to any particular prophet or messenger 
the Divine. With regard to all such questions, 
Hinduism allows absolute freedom to the human reason 
and heart. Even the denial of God as the Creator and 
Ruler of the world, the denial of Soul as a permanent 
blissful state of the individual soul are not considered 
unpardonable sins by Hinduism. Hinduism did not 
shrink from recognizing as Avataras or Rishis such persons 
as denied God and Soul, but were otherwise spiritu- 
ally great. Hinduism never demanded any undue 
restriction upon the freedom of thought, feeling and 
will of man. 


On the contrary, it has always proclaimed that 

‘man is essentially a free being and that the perfection 
of freedom by dint of his own free efforts is the 
highest ideal of his life. It holds that freedom which 
is the birth-right of man is unfortunately curtailed by 
external and internal—physical and mental —circums- 
tances in this world and that it should be the aim of 
every man to make use of whatever amount of 
freedom he has actually got for the realization 
of perfect freedom, — from all kinds of bondage 
amd limitation. It cannot accordingly put any 
forcible restraint upon the free self-expression 
of the human soul; but it seeks to enlighten the 
reason of every man and woman and child, so that 
they may use their actual freedom rightly for the 
realization OF the ideal freedom. Hence Hinduism 
doas not compel anybody to accept any particular 
dogmas or forms of worship or modes of outward 
conduct. As aresult we find within the fold of 
Hinduism innumerable sects with diverse notions about 
the Ultimate Reality and the Supreme Object of 
worship, diverse forms of religious discipline and 
diverse kinds of rites, ceremonies, manners and customs. 
But does it mean that Hinduism is merely a mechanical 
ageregate of so many sections, having no unity, having 
no iife of its own? Certainly not. Hinduism has one 
yand one soul. It is an eternally living organism, 


in whose body all these diversities are organized and 
united; by whose soul they all are enlivened and 
enlightened. The parts are being evolved and renewed 
without being dissociated from the whole. The whole 
unifies them and are glorified by them. 


i. THE BODY OF HINDUISM 


When we look upon the body of Hinduism, we 
Find certain common features, which characterize and 
bind together all sections of Hindus. The spirit of 
Hinduism has manifested itself in and through these 
common external characteristics. 


(a) Respect for the National culture of India 


The first striking feature is the respect which all 
sections of Hindus cherish for the ever-developing 
national culture of India. All Hindus have an undying 
faith in the Vedas, which are their common heritage. 
But what are the Vedas? They are the linguistic 
embodiments of the noblest intellectual, moral, aesthetic 
and spiritual attainments of the ancient Rishis or Seers 
of India, whose simplicity of life, purity of heart, 
sinlessness of body and mind and sincere search for 
truth, beauty, goodness and perfect freedom made 
them suitable vehicles for the self-revelation of the 
Divine Life immanent in the universe to the rational 
consciousness of man. The Vedas do not consist of 
the teachings of one divine man, one Messiah, one 
Avatara or one Prophet. They were revealed to 
numerous enlightened souls oF ancient India. They 
were compared and harmonized and verified by the 
best intellects of India and made the stable basis of 
Hindu society, Hindu religion and Hindu culture. 
Submission to them means ae acceptance of what 
was best in Mother India in the earliest and purest 
stages of the self-revelation of her Soul. 


But the Hindus are united not merely by their 
inherent respect for these oldest achievements of 
the Indian talents. All sections of Hindus cherish a 
high regard also for the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
the Smrtis and the Tantras the Puranas and the 
Darsanas which were products of the most enlightened 
minds of the later ages in the country. They embody 
the developments of ideas and ideals in all the 
departments of Indian life and culture, —the progressive 
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self-revelations of the selfsame spirit of India in 
te yh at through hi art and —s — 

philosqphy, laws and rituals, domestic, social, 
political and rehigious organizations. The Hindus never 
disown the glory of and their indebtedness to the past. 
They have on the other hand never shown any undue 
adherence to the letter of the old scriptures or the 
external forms of the old practices, but have always tried 
to keep true to the etenmal spirit (Sanatana Dharma) by 
adapting themselves to the changed circumstances. 
The Hindus never fail to recancile their submission 
to the greatness of the past with freedom of thought 
and action in the present and onward march towards 
what is conceived as a bright future. The Hindu’s 
faith in the Sastras is only a concentrated form of 
his deep reverence for and free submission to all the 
highest and noblest achievements of India from time 
immemorial to the most recent creative periods of 
her history, 


(b) Reverence for National Saints and Heroes 


To the above-mentioned powerful bond of 
union among all sections of the great Hindu society, 
is added a deep-seated personal regard for the national 
saints and heroes of India,—the illustrious historical 
personalities, who have exercised any permanent 
influence upon the religious, moral, social, political 
or intellectual life of India at any state of her pro- 
gress. The ancient Rishis of India, such as Vasistha 
and Viswemitra, Manu and Yajnavalkya, Narada and 
Kapila, Parasara and Vyasa, etc., thé great saints 
and thought-leaders of India, such as Buddha and 
Sankara, Parasanatha and Gorakhanatha, Chaitanya 
and Nanak, Ramanuja and Ramananda, Kabir and 
Tulasidas, etc., the illustrious national heroes and 
royal sages, such as Rama and Krishna, Janaka and 
Harischandra, Bhisma and Arjuna, Dhruva and Prahlada, 
etc., the ideal women of India such as Sita and 
Savitri, Sati and Uma, Maitreyi and Gargi, etc., 
have established an immortal, moral and spiritual 
dominion upon the hearts of all men and women who 
call themselves Hindus. In spite of all kinds of differ- 
ences in views and modes of life, the Hindus in 
general draw their inspiration from these common 
ever-living sources and feel themsives as belonging 
to the same undivided family with them. The 
memory of all such representative men and women 
of India, awakened and brightened and refreshed 
day after day, month after month, year after year, 
by various kinds of festivals and ceremonies, by the 
public narration of Pauranic stories and events about 
them, by inspiring representation of them in Yatra 
and theatre and other delightful performances preserves 
and develops the bond of cultural and spiritual union 
among all the limbs of the Hindu  socio-religious 


orgenism in all ages and all parts of the country and! 
rouses in them a consciousness that one immortal 
life $lews.on in an unbroken stream im and through 
them from the beginn ereatien. The Hindus 
care more for the illustrious personalities who have- 
lived the eternal truths than for the doctrines and 
speculations about those truths. 


(c) Regard for places of National importance 


A third bond of union among all clesaes of 
Hindus is the sense of sacredness associated with. 
the places of national importance im India. These- 
places, which are scattered over all the parts of this. 
great country, in the cities and forests, in the rivers 
and lakes, in the hills and dales, are regarded as 
Tirthas or holy places of piligrimage. Every Hindu, 
to whatever sect or community he may belong, 
considers it one of the principal religious duties of 
his life to pay respectful visits to as many of these 
Tirthas as his circumstances should allow for the 
purpose of purifying his outer and inner self. In 
offering homage to these Tirthas, .the Hindus do 
not draw any distinction between Saiva, Sakta, 
Vaishnava, Bauddha or Jaina Tirthas. They are all: 


sacred to every child of India” 


What are these Tirthas? Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya 
Kasi, Kanchi, Avanti, Dwarakapuri, etc,. were at one time - 
or another celebrated capitals of some of the most 
illustrious ruling powers of India, and have retained 
their glories for so many centuries, even after losing 
their political importance, as great centres of Indian. 
culture and civilization and exerted potent influence 
of permanent value upon the different aspects of 
Indian life. The important rivers of India, which are 
distributed among and link together the different 
provinces and which are sources of prosperity and 
happiness as well as of purity and strength to all’ 
classes of people, constitute another kind of Tirthas. 
The Ganga, the Jamuna, the Godavari, the Saraswati; 
the Narmada, the Sindhu and the Cauvery are the seven. 
sacred rivers, which every Hindu is taught to invite 
every day to be present in the water he uses in. 
bathing or drinking. In whatever petty village of 
whatever small corner of the country he may have 
his residence, he is to bear in mind that he isa 
resident of the great and holy country, Bharatavarsha,. 
and that the water he is bathing in or drinking or 
offering to the Deity or to his departed ancestors, 
is the water of all the sacred rivers of their Motherland! 
put together. Similarly, the great mountains like the- 
Himalayas, the Vindhyas, the Nilgiris, etc., reminding, 
him of the beauty and sublimity and majeaty of the: 
great land to which he belongs, the important 
forests like Brindavana, Dandakavana, Neimisaranya, @te., 


HINDUISM: ITS 


associated with the memories of Tapovanas and forest- 

universities and adventurous deeds of national heroes 

and delightful sports of national gods and goddesses; 
the remarkable lakes like Dwaipayana, Pushkara, Manasa, 
‘Pampa, Narayana, etc., sanctified with the memories 

- of numerous national saints and religious teachers; — 
all these are remembered by every Hindu as sacred 
Tirthas, the whole atmosphere of which is surcharged 
with spirituality. 


Whatever localities have been sanctified by the 
Tapasya or spiritual culture of the venerable saints of 
India or have been glorified by the noble activities of 
the great national heroes or have been made memora- 
ble by great events of historical importance from the 
political, social, moral, intellectual or religious points of 
view, or have attracted the attention of the people 
by their inspiring natural beauty and grandeur, are 
Tirthas to the Hindus in general, irrespective of their 
particular religious dogmas or social customs or codes 
of moral conduct. In this way, India asa whole, with 
all her natural and acquired glories, with all her past 
and present and future, has got a ‘“‘spiritual meaning” in 
the eyes of every Hindu. Every Hindu child almost 
unconsciously learns to think respectfully of India as one 
beautiful and majestic living personality, as one “Divine 
Mother” full of affection and mercy for the children 
and possessed of power and resources to guard them 
from all evils. It is easily imaginable what a potent 
factor it is in unifying all the sects and communities 
of India within the all-embracing arms of Hinduism and 
giving a distinctive character to their life end culture. 


Il. HINDUISM AND INDIA 


Thus it is the dynamic conscioussness of the 
Motherland of India that may be said to constitute the 
ever-living and ever-fresh body of Hinduism. Hinduism, 
as it has taken definite shape in the consciousness of 
all sections of Hindus, without reference to their 
diverse religious doctrines and social customs and 
metaphysical speculations, consists in the sanctification 
and spiritualization of all that is good and great, sub- 
lime and beautiful, valuable and useful, in the moral, 
intellectual, aesthetic, social, political and religious 
resources and achievements of India. Whoever accepts 
‘Mother India as the presiding deity of his life has a 
legitimate claim to be regarded as a Hindu. Hinduism 
can absorb within its body and has actually absorbed 
in the past all races and tribes, all religious communities 
and social organizations, native as well as foreign, 
without effacing the distinctive features of their 
religious doctrines, sentiments and practices and their 
social ideas, manners and customs, on condition that 
they have learnt to feel.proud of the glories of India, 
have become truly Indian in their outlook and have been 
anspired by the Spirit of ladia, which has been.realizing 
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BODY AND SQUL sal 


itself from time immemorial through diverse forms of 
moral, intellectual, social and spiritual culture. 


It is evident that it is impossible for a Hindu to 
accept or even to think with equanimity the division of 
India into a number of separate countries. The idea 
hurts his heart just like the idea of the vivisection of 
his mother’s body. The sentiment lies deep in the 
region of the spirit. If India is cut to pieces, the 
Hindu dies. His existence as a Hindu is bound up 
with the consciousness <f the unity of India,—the 
consciousness of India as one living spiritual entity. 
Hindus are united with one another as children of the 
same Mother, that feeds them with all kinds of 
food, material, mental and spiritual, necessary for the 
ennoblement and perfection of their mundane as well 
as supra-mundane life. It is to Mother India that all 
religious communities within the fold of Hinduism offer 
homage and worship in diverse forms and it is from her 
that they draw their inspiration for their moral and 
spiritual advancement. It is the spiritual aim of every 
Hindu to realize the identity of his individual self with 
the Self of India—the Self of India being to him the 
most glorious self-revelation of the Soul of the universe. 
To the Hindu India is not merely a physical country —a 
small portion of the material world,—but a special 
embodiment of the Universal Spirit; and as such she 
is the eternal dynamo of spirituality. It is here that 
the Lord specially manifests Himself in every critical 
age for the radiation of Divine Light to the puzzled 
and confounded world and for showing it the true path 
to peace, harmony, unity and bliss. 


IV. THE SOUL OF HINDUISM 


Now a few words with regard to the Soul of 
Hinduism. It is, evident that the Soul of Hinduism 
cannot be explicitly defined in the imperfect lanquage 
of the tongue. Wecan feel the presence of the 
same Soul, informing and illumining the outlook and 
activity of all sections of Hindus, in the midst of all 
the differences of their intellectual attainments, social 
habits, religious doctrines, etc. But this immortal Soul: 
manifesting itself in and through all these diversities, 
does not admit of being logically defined. Had 
Hinduism been like other sectarian religions born of the 
definite teachings of particular prophets, had it been 
based on a definite set of dogmas preached 
by a particular set of teachers, its Soul 
would have been definable in terms of those 
teachings or dogmas. But Hinduism has got no 
articles of faith constituting its essence. Its Soul is 
not cage-bound in any set of beliefs, in any set of 
rules and regulations, in any set of ideas, sentiments 
and practices; authoritatively fixed once for all by any 
divinely missioned superman. The Soul of Hinduism 
is selt-manifesting, self-eyoluing, {self-unfolding. In 
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harmony with the changes in the outer circumstances 
in which men are placed and in accord with the 
modifications of their physical aud mental equipments 
age after age, the Soul of Hinduism has been mani- 
festing itself in suitable systems of thoughts, sentiments 
and practices without losing its unity and identity. If 
it is sought to be defined in terms of any of the 
philosophical or religious systems, or any of the 
ethical codes or social institutions, which have evolved 
out of it and which are animated and _ illumined by it, 
the definition is sure to be one-sided, incomplete, 
superficial. The Soul can be immediately perceived, 
but not mediately defined. We can however form*a 
conception of it by reflecting upon the universal modes 
of its self-expression. 


(a) Spiritual outlook on life and the world 


What appears to be the most fundamental and the 
most distinctive self-expression cf the Soul of 
Hinduism is the spiritual outlook on life and the world. 
The Hindu life is essentially a spiritual life. Man is 
conceived by a Hindu, not as an animal endorsed with 
rationality or morality or spirituality, but as a spiritual 
being embodied in a psycho-physical organism. The 
spiritual nature is looked upon as constitutirg the true 
essential nature of man, while the physical nature, the 
psychical nature, the intellectual nature and even 
the moral nature are conceived as subordinate to it, 
as the fields of its self-expression, as the instruments 
of its self-realization and self-fulfilment in the diversi- 
fied universe, as the servants of the supreme ideal 
inherent in it. The psycho-physical organism is subject 
to bondage and limitation, attachment and aversion, 
sorrow and anxiety, birth and death. But the spirit 
which owns it and realizes itself in and through it, is 
eternal and immortal, is essentially pure and beautiful 
and blissful, above all bondages, and limitations. The 
spirit suffers through its self-identification with the 
Organism. If the demands of the psycho-physical 
organiam are allowed to get the upper hand in life, 
the sufferings are inevitable. The aim of the spirit 
should be to control and enlighten these demands, to 
make its own ideel the regulative principle of all the 
demands of life and progressively to spiritualize the 
entire organism. The body, the senses and the mind 
should in all the spheres of their activities be governed 
by the spirit, so that the ideal immanent in the life of 
the spirit may be realized in this world. 


Accordingly all the departments of Hindu culture 
are governed and unified by religion,— religion which 
essentially means the progressive realization in this 
body of the eternally pure, beautiful, blissful self- 
conscious character of the spirit. Art and Literature, 
Science and Philosophy, Politics and Economics, 


domestic and social organization, laws and customs,. 
modes of the production and distribution of wealth. 
and physical comforts,—all these are regarded by the- 
Hindus in general as the diverse branches of 
the spiritual culture of the |= human race 
and are governed in the Hindu life by the- 
universal spiritual ideal. In a truly Hindu family, 
the relations between the husband and the wife, 
between the parents and the children, between 
brothers and sisters, are all spiritual relations, and they 
are taught to perform their duties to each other from. 
that point of view. In the society and the state the 
relations between the members are spiritual relations. 
and it is with a view to the spiritual self-realization 
that each member has to perform his social and 
political duties. It is by contribution to social and 
national good with a humble heart, iit is through 
sacrifice:of selfish earthly interests in the service of 
the great social organism, that a man is believed to 
acquire the fitness for spiritual self-fulfilment. 


This universal belief of the Hindu mind in the 
supremacy of Spirit over Matter, of spiritual culture 
over materialistic advancement, is at the foundation of 
the Varnasrama structure of the Hindu society. The 
superiority of Branmans and Sannyasis of the Hindu 
social organizations means the voluntary acknowledg- 
ment by all classes of Hindus of the superiority of 
spiritual ‘goodness to material greatness. The 
political, military and economic powers in the 
country readily bow down to‘and place themselves in 
the service of the majesty of self-imposed poverty and 
spiritual superiority. 

The whole universe with all its diverse orders of 
animate and inanimnte existences is looked upon by 
the Hindu mind from the spiritual viewpoint. The 
world is a spiritual world. It is the cosmic (Virat) 
embodiment of the Divine Spirit. All things and 
events of the world .are regarded as the self-expres- 
sions of the Divine Reality. There may be differences 
of views among the thinkers and saints with regard to» 
the true character of the Divine. But the people at 
large believe in their heart of hearts that the world is 
not merely what it appears to sense-experiences, but 
that it has a spiritual background, that everything in the- 
world of experience has a spiritual significance, that 
all the forces which operate in the world are governed 
by a spiritual design and are the self-manifestations of 
a Spiritual Will. All Hindus bow down to the universe 
as the ever-living and ever-young Mother of all, giving 
birth to and sustaining all ,the creatures with affection 
and joy. The phenomenal universe, apparently consist: 
ing of countless diversities of objects and events, is .to- 
the Hindu mind one living Personality pervaded and 
unified by one Spirit, one Design, one Law, manifested 
in inumerable forms. The Hindus feel the majesty, 
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and beauty of the universe in their hearts and offer 
worship to her as their Mother. The perfect reali- 
zation of the spiritual nature of the universe consti- 
tutes the perfection of their own spiritual rature. 


This spiritual outlook on: life and the universe is 
the self-expression of the Soul of Hinduism. 


(b) Faich in the moral Government of the world 


Another remarkable self-expression of the Soul 
of Hinduism is the faith in the supremacy of the 
Moral Law in the internal government of the world. 
All Hindus are inspired by an inherent belief in the prin- 
ciple of Justice, governing the distribution of happiness 
and misery, wealth and poverty, strength and weakness, 
intelligence and foolishness, high aspirations and low 
propensities, noble sentiments and ignoble passions, 
favourable and baffling circumstances, etc., among the 
living creatures of the World. Physical causation in 
the domain of living beings is entirely subordinate 
to and governed by Moral Causation. Every individual 
enjoys or suffers the inevitable consequences of his 
own deeds, virtuous or vicious. In determining the 
courses of their actions, the Hindus accordingly 
consider whether they are virtuous or vicious, whether 
their moral effects will be good or bad, whether 
they are in accordance with the moral principles 
laid down in the scriptures, and not merely or princi- 
pally whether they are productive of advantages or 
disadvantages at the present moment, from the 
materialistic point of view and the view-point of 
physical causation. It is moral consideration that 
mostly governs their activities, and not so much the 
consideration of expendiency. The belief in the 
Law of Moral Causation or what is known as the 
Law of Karma is one of basic belief in Hinduism. 
This faith implies that man is the builder of his own 
destiny, that he is himself solely responsible for his 
enjoyments and sufferings as well as for the tendene 
cies of his ‘mind and for the opportunities and 
obstacles in his life. It teaches him not to entertain 
any feeling of envy or malice or ill-will towards 
anybody who may be enjoying more wealth and 
comfort or greater position and lprestige, for this is 
due to meritorious actions in the past. It prevents 
him from entering into ugly competition with others 
for the betterment of his position, for he knows 
that if he makes proper use of the opportunities he 
has got and elevates his character, he is sure to 
reap the fruits of his good actions at the right time 
according to the Moral Law. 


In strict logical consistency with their faith in the 
Moral Government of the world, the Hindus in general 
believe in the doctrine of Reincarnation. The life of 
a man does not begin with the birth of the present 
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physical organism nor does it end with its death. The 
Law of Karma governs every life. The nature, 
copacities and opportunities of the present bodily 
existence are the moral results of the deeds of the 
past. The actions which fail to bear fruits in the 
present form of existence will bear them in the future: 
forms. Repeated opportunities are offered to every 
individual for self-development and self-fulfilment. 
This belief inspires every Hindu with hope for self- 
perfection and bliss and gives him strength to tolerate 
the misfortunes of the present life. 


(c) The Doctrine of ‘ Mukel ’ 


The soul of Hinduism reveals itself in another 
lofty idea, viz., that the ultimate ambition of the human: 
spirit is too high to be satisfied by the limited enjoy- 
ment of the changing world and that its permanent 
satisfaction can be found only in perfect deliverence 
from the bondage of Karma, from all the temporary 
enjoyments and sufferings of the phenomenal world, 
from all finitude and relativity. The human spirit is 
believed to have the inherent right to transcend alt 
limitations, to free itself even from the moral govern- 
ment of the world and the consequent repeated births 
and deaths and relative enjoyments and sufferings and 
to attain the perfection of Divinity,—the eternal state 
of absolute bliss. To reach the end of its mundane 
journey and to fulfil the supreme purpose of its 
mundane existence, the human spirit has to free 
itself from ignorance and egoism, from desires and 
passions, from attachment to worldly position and 
prosperity, from materialistic outlook and the 
attitude of rivalry with others, and to cultivate 
absolute knowledge, selfless love, perfect calmness 
and tranquillity, unstained purity and goodness and the 
sense of unity with all existences. The spirit has 
thereby to become one with the Divine. This is the 
highest ambition of every Hindu. 


(d) All-Accommodating conception of Divinity 


Last of all, | wish to mention one important 
character of the Soul of Hinduism by virtue of which 
fanaticism or bigotry cannot take deep root in the 
Hindu mind. The Hindu conception of Divinity as 
well as of Mukti is all-accommodating. Hinduism 
never asserts that the nature of the Divine must be 
this and nothing else. It mever proclaims that the 
intuition or understanding of this or that saint or 
prophet hes completely comprehended the absolute 
nature of the Ultimate Reality. It does not even 
maintain that belief in the existence of one Personal 
God as the Supreme Object of worship is 
indispensably necessary for the spiritual self-fulfilment 
of the human spirit. 
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It appears however that there are fundamentally 
three conceptions about Dwinity, which operate in 
the inner heart of every man and woman, learned or 
illiterate, born and brought up under the influence of 
Hindu culture. First there is an idea of God the 
Absolute. He is conceived as All in All—the sole 
Reality. Not only is there no other God except the 
One, but there exists nothing other than the one God. 
All finite existences are mere appearances of that one 
absolute self-~existent Being. True knowledge consists 
in seeing Him alone, within and without, everywhere, 
in all that appears to exist. He has no attributes, for 
attributes imply relations, and relations would imply the 
existence a other things with which He should be 
related. The One without a second must be attribute- 
less, eternal, infinite and absolute. All apparent realities 
are essentially non-different from Him. 


Secondly, there is an idea of God the Supreme 
Lord. He is the Lord of all creatutes, of all phenomena, 
of the whole infinitely diversified universe. In this 
relative aspect, He is the Creator, Ruler and Destroyer 
of all finite and transitory existences of the world. 
He is eternally equipped with infinite power and 
wisdom and goodness and an !nfinite variety of noble 
attributes, for which all good men bow down to Him 
in deep devotion and reverence. But He has got no 
definite Name or Form. He is the Self of all the 
Names and Forms. As man cannot think without the 
help of names and forms, any man is entitled to use 
any name or form to think of and worship Him. Any 
Name or Form, that may rouse in the mind of a man 
the idea of the all-glorious character of the D.vine 
Lord of the universe, is accepted by the Hindu as a 
Divine Name or Divine Form. Every Hindu believes 
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that all such Forms are the sensible embodiments of 
the Supersensuous Lord. The degree of adequacy of 
the idea of the Divine corresponds as a matter of 
course to the degree of intellectual, moral and spiritual 
development of the worshippers. 

Thirdly, all Hindus have the inherent belief that 
the One Supreme Lord reveals Himself in His world 
as a plurality of gods. Each of these gods is believed 
to be the Supreme Lord Himself manifested in a 
particular embodiment, in which particular aspects of 
His Divine power, wisdom, goodness, prosperity, beauty 
and grandeur are revealed. These gods may have 
different names and different forms, and different 
powers and attributes may be displayed through them ; 
but essentially they are non-different from one 
another, because the same Divine Spirit dwells in all of 
them and plays different parts in and through them. 
These Divine Self-manifestations are, to the Hindus, 
at least as real in the ideal and spiritual world as the 
Finite creatures and objects of sense-experience in 
the phenomenal world. Hence whatever gods may 
be worshipped, or in whatever Name and Form the 
Supreme Lord of the universe may be adored, by any 
individual or group or community, the Hindus cannot 
entertain any feeling of hatred towards any such 
worship or any such worshipper. Hence _ religious 
fanaticism. which is in many cases more degrading and 
more terrifying than the worst kinds of animal passions, 
can never take root in the Hindu mind. 

Thus the Soul of Hinduism exhibits itself in the 
universality of religious outlook and the ungrudging 
acceptance of all rational conceptions of Divinity and 
all forms of spiritual discipline. Hinduism is accordingly 
the true type of Unwersal Religion. 

—Kalyana Kalpatarue 






Science, Philosophy and 
Religion 


K. S. RAMASWAMI 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad says: “ The history of Philo- 
sophy appears as a series of marches and counter- 
ek Oe in the course of which each Philosopher seeks 
to overthrow the conclusions which his predecessor 
has sought to establish.” In the west philosophy cut 
itself away from religion and both have suffered by 
such divorce. Ethics has gone on a separate way of its 
aim. And science has gone it’s way scornful of the other 
three. It is true it is pity and it’s pity it is true. But 
philosophy proper must tell us the meaning and value 
of life and must be in vital touch with religion, ethics and 
science. Mr. Joad says: ‘Philosophy is concerned not with 
phenomena, but with their meaning, not with facts, but 
with values, not with what is, but with what ought to 
be, not with means but with ends. lt must tell us 
the plan and purpose of the universe ; it must explain 
the supremacy of the moral law and convince us about 
it, and it must explain and support our faith in God.” 
Indian philosophy does all this and that is its highest title 
to our respect to-day. Mr. Joad says that Its highest 
traits are its continuity and its inanimity and its being 
a way of life and not merely a way of belief. 


The natural tendency of man is to accept the 
world as it seems to him. It is only philosophy that 
gives him the power of ‘‘ obstinate questioning of 
sense and outward things.” The world presents us 
with facts, not with values. Science has reduced it to 
electrons and protons. Matter is but a knot in 
ether, a queer hump in the space time continnum. 
But surely electrons connot explain themselves. The 
mind that is conscious of the electrons cannot be a 
product of the electrons. We cannot explain love or 

ty or our concept of God in terms of electrons. 
The supreme values of Beauty and Goodness and Truth 
are felt by us to be the aspects of Godhead. Isa 
philosopher merely pursuing a chimera when he seeks 
the same? |s he only a blind man_ looking in a room 
tor a black cat that is not there ? 


The fact is that philosophy is the science of 
sciences and its help is needed by science to compre- 
hend the universe. Science studies the phenomens 
but philosophy alone:can explain them. Philosophy 
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alone can tell us about the meaning and purpose and 
value of things. It alone studies the mind which 
studies things. Science cannot study mind and does 
not pretend to doso. The view that Mind is but an 
epiphenomenon of matter, is the modern seientific 
view. As Mr. Joad puts the matter in hls brilliant way 
thus. “Copernicus abolished the primacy of man’s planet 
in the universe; Darwin abolished the primacy of man in 
his planet, and materialist psychology abolishes the 
primacy of mind within the man.” The mind of man 
feels that there is a plan, a purpose, a meaning in the 
march of events, taken as whole. It feels that there 
are eternal values. Such ideas are not derived from 
the mere succession of external events but from 
their interpretation by a co-ordinating mind which 
visualises not only the succession of events but also 
their origin and their goal. Science cannot account 
for or explain our concepts of beauty, goodness 
and truth. Music may be only vibration and colour 
may be only wave-length from the purely scientific 
point of view. But their appeal to the soul is not 
measurable by the measuring rod of science. A book like 
Valmiki Ramayana is more than the mere sum total of 
the letters of the alphabet in it. Man is not merely 
ten of gallons of water, and a bag of salts. He 
is a personality, a soul. No scientific analysis of the 
external physical world can explain our sense of moral 
or spiritual values. The world can never explain our 
innate and invoilable craving for immortality and 
for eternal happiness. 


Thus it is philosophy—and religion is only 
philosophy incandescent with divotion that enables us 
to ascend from facts to values. Life is not merely 
quantity but is quality as well. lt is not a mere hunt 
for food or for sex satisfaction. It is the self reali- 
sat'‘on of the soul. Nature may be red in tooth and 
claw. But tke higher law is the law of love and 
renunciation and self sacrifice. Art as a record of 
beauty, ethics as a record of goodness and philosophy 
and religion as a record of truth, will appeal for ever 
to the spirit of man. Maen feels that he is truly himself 
when he tas a boundless love of truth-and when his 
love embraces; tte -;whole of creation. In the 
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words of the Taittiriya sig ie the ; the 
eternal peace and, happiness (Santhisamrudham Amru- 
tham, Anandaru Acorutam , Yedvibhati) 


self so long as he feels fettered bythe his 
biological needs. His sense of duty soars. 
beyond the bounds of sex, his sense of goodness 
soars beyond the bounds of social life, hi sense 


of truth soars beyond the bounds of conquest of . 


Science must stop within the bounds of the 
seen and concern itsalf with the technique of life. 
It is philosophy that shows us the realms of the soul 
and the glory of ends and values. {it shows us that 
the soul’s true nature is infinite and supreme and eternal 
happiness and disproves the gloomy pessimism of 
science. 


nature. 


Be 


© yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of il, 
To fangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete; 
That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
ls shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain: 
Behold we know not anything 
| can but trust that good shall fall 
At last far off —at last, to all. 
And every winter change to spring, 
So runs my dream but what am |? 
An infant crying in the night 
An infant crying for the fight, 
And with no language but a cry” 


{ Tennyson's ‘In memoriam’ ) 


The modern—nay, for that matter even the 
ancient—contrast between the God of religion and the 
Absolute of philosophy is neither here nor there if we 
deeply reflect over the matter and prove it carefully 
and courageously. The search for unity in diversity is 
Man’s deep and inevitable search. Pluratism is the 
verdict of the senses and of the lower Mind. Monism 
is the realisation of the higher Mind and of the spirit. 
We begin with a sense of something not ourselves 
which makes for Righteousness. Then we feel that 
we are within its ambit and finally realise that 
we are one with it. The changeless is one with the 
changing and includes and transcends it. In Hindu 
terminology the eternal is Satchidananda as well as 
iswara, who is the Creator and preserver and destroyer. 
Bliss is its nature in itself. Infinite aus- 
picious attributes and qualities are its nature in 


Man | 
feels himself to be srball and petty, a! denial idf hig ral 7 
chains o 


“in a body. 
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relation to the diversity of things. Brahman is static 


Iswara, Iswara is kinetic is Brahman. 
t i. 5 
There ate two ways af rising to the idea and 
realisation of the oversoul. One is that 
rising from Nature up to Nature’s God. The other 
is’ an innet psychological introspective research. The 
t is that we happen to be ourselves and to feel 
that we are ourselves only when we are ensheathed 
The soul functioning in and through the 
bedy and the senses‘and the mind becomes the Ego. 
An infinitesimal portion of nature is my body and the 
rest is my environment. Within the ambit of 
the latter are embodied spirits like myself. | am in 
spiritual relation to these. | am the child of two of 
them and am the father of others and stand in various 
relations to yet others. | am in everything and every= 
thing is in me. And all are in God and God is in and 
beyond everything. The unity of each is founded an 
the unity of all. It is really through our consciousness, 
of God that we are conscious of Nature and of other 
animate beings, such inanimate and animate Nature being 
only modes of God’s being —Prakrit’s (Apara and Para) 
of God to use the language of Chapter Vil of the 
Bhagawad Gita. God’s being is by itself pure 
infinite spirit —Eternal Infinite Supreme Satchidananda. 
We must not lose our way in such labyrinthine 
mazes as polithesim. and monotheism = and 
pantheism and monism or immanence and _ transcen- 
dence etc. It is easy to decry polytheism and 
exalt monotheism. Let us remember that professor 
Hocking says well. ‘Polytheism has its right, its 
richness, its acknowledgment of the omnipresence 
of deity. It is true than many a monotheism, prema- 
ture monotheism, have invariably been too 
poor.” The proper view is that polytheism announces 
diversified modes of being of the one Being whe 
is affirmed by monotheism. The same deity is 
both immanent and transcendent and hence we must 
not be ‘mprisoned mentatly by the concept of pantheism 
or the concept of solipsism. God is not only a judge 
but is also law. He is not only law but is a personality. 
He is not only personal but he is impersonal as wall. 


——— cone 


This is why the technique or ‘Sadhana aspect of 
religion's as much a unity in diversity as the conceptual 
aspect of Religion. Service is as much jts essence as 
prayer and worship and devotion. These are as much 
its essence as maditation and introspection. These in 
their turn are es much its essence as Knowledge and 
Experience and Mystic dntuitian. Each one of these 
Sadhanas is in relation to the Eternal in its own unique 
way. But in mystical intuition there is a directness, 
an immediacy an insight a glory of vision that are parti- 
cularly unique. {n my work on the Evolution of Indian 
Mysticism | have dealt in detail with mysticism 
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activist may prefer activism. But the 


‘in general and = Indian = mysticism in particular. 
highest psychic state is in the combination of unsel- 


4 shall content myself with giving a few quotations 
from mystical writings to show how mystigal iatuition Fish service when not rapt in meditation and mystic 
is the-qummation and fulfilment of all. the ‘Sadhanas. ._ vision and’ experience and absorftipn. In some natures 
\Molinosisayst 5 eet. © oo (oe For or ma fepondprate 3, in others the latter. 
“Strive to be resigned in all things with silence, But in both the vision we i aah 3 iding joy, | the 
-and in so doing, without saying that thou . lovest him Sect cise hry ng) IE WEO me Service’ 0 the world and 
Psu wil attain to the most perfect, quite, effectiv the pacifist <arrying it to feed “his aparece 
ar hae e + 5 Beas ' Tennyson hes given. af latter 7 : parfect 
date eee / expression in prose and verse. We. him -sayi 
Gt. Teresa Says: “Let the will sei and wisely thus in his. memoirs: “ A kind of waking trance. | oe 
_understand that it is not by dint of labour on our part often had quite from boyhood when !| have been a 
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that it can converse to any good purpose with God, 
and that our efforts are only graat lags of wood 
faid on without discretion to quench the little spark.” 


St. Francis de Sales would prefer the term unity 


to union because the fatter might mean on act seeking 
to unite. Fenelon says that such passivity does not 
exclude maritorious action, but ‘is called passive only to 
exclude the self interested activity or empressment of 
the mind.” When not immersed in meditative employ- 
ment of God, we must serve man in the mood of 
| Lokasangraha. 


But the swing of the mystics mind will be more 
and more in the direction of blissful inner vision and 
experience. Fenelon says well: “There is such a 
thing in this life as a state habitual, though not entirely 
invariable, in which the most perfect spirits perform 
all their deliberate action in the presence of God and 
for love of Him.’ Tolstoy expresses thus this passion 
for union with and merge in God: “lf one defines 
‘prayer as & petition or as a thanksgiving, then 1 did 
not pray. | desired something supremely good; but 
what | cannot express, though | was clearly conscious 
of what | wanted. | wish to merge into the universal 
‘Being.” The quietest may prefer passivism and the 


alone. This has generally came upon me through 
repeating my own name two or three times to myself 
silently, till all at once out of the intensity ies 
consciousness of individuality, the individual self 
peemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless 
being and this is nota confused tale but the clearest 
ef the clearest.’ He says in the Ancient Sage. 


‘For more than once when j 
Sat all alone revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of mysetf 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed 
And past into the nameless, as a cloud 
aac as Heaven, {touched my limbs, the 
imbs 
Were strange not mine, and yet no shade of 
doubt 
But utter clearness, and through loss of self 
The gain of such large life as matched with ours 
Were sun to spark —= unshadowable inwards 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow werld.” 
Thus in such superconscious experience we find 
the transcendence of essence and the fulfament of 
philosophy and the realisation of religion~a unity in 
trinity and a trinity in unity. 





Sri. Ramakrishna - The Teacher 


His way of training . . . ‘was unique. 
He did not rule . . . Iike the traditional 
gurus with the rod of iron, nor did he believe 
in thrusting doctrines or ‘dogmas Into. 
young minds. The Idea of a nagging overseer 
was forelgn to him. He was all love and 
compassion for his young pupils and chose to 
meet them almost on an equal footing. 


He led each one of them by the hand 
along the path best sulted to his taste, 
temperament and capacity. His business was 
not to saw, chisel and model the young minds 
after a fixed pattern, nor to bulld up therein 
a number of edifices with materials culled 
from his own storehouse of spiritual Ideas and 
ideals. He believed that his function resem- 
bled that of the gardener, and not that of the 
carpenter or the mason. 


However, like an experienced and adrolt 
gardener, he went about tending these young 
minds and helping each to grow from within 
towards the perfection of the type it repre- 
sented. His affectionate and vigilant eyes 
were upon them all, and his deft and 
cautious hand was always busy in removing 
the obstacles that might possibly retard their 
growth. Besides, his radiant spirit would 
touch, silently and almost imperceptibly, the 
different budding minds before him and vitalize 
each to unfold its petals and blossom forth 
with all the splendour and grace of a distinct 
form and fragrance, 


The young aspirants lived securely in an 
atmosphere of unbounded joy and freedom, 
which were made the first condition of their 
growth by their peerless spiritual guide. The 
melancholy air of the stole was not to touch 


their tender minds, He would rather strive 
to keep up the lustre and buoyancy of these: 
young souls by humouring them occasionally 
with endearing words, Interesting parables and: 
witty remarks, 


With a beatific smile on his lips and a 
sparkling humour in his words he would brace 
up the young brigade for the great expedition, 
He would make them feel that the goal was. 
not very far and the march was no more than: 
a delightful excursion. His inspiring words 
would convince them that they could burst the 
bonds of maya the moment they would turn 
their will that way. “Make your will work,” 
he would say, “and you will be free.” 


His Ideal and Hjs Teaching 


To worship through the service of suffe- 
ring humanity, whom he regarded as a veritable: 
manifestation of God the Beloved, In the- 
human he saw the Divine. 


“| have practised all religions,” said this 
supreme Devotee, “Hinduism, Islam, Christi- 
anity, and | have also followed the paths of 
the different Hindu sects | have 
found that it is the same God towards whom 
all are directing their steps though along 
different paths . . The tank has several 
ghats. At one Hindus draw water in pitchers, 
and call it ‘Jala’; at another Mussalmans draw 
wacer in leathern bottles and call it ‘ Pani’; 
at a third Christians do the same and call it 
‘water. , . . Let each man follow his own 
path. If he sincerely and ardently wishes to: 
know God, peace be unto him! He will surely 
realize Him,” 


—The Cultural Heritage of India. 
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Man and Woman 
(Matter and Intelligence) 


BY 


S. SRIHARI RAO 


The modern scientists have accepted the existence 
of a self-conscious intelligence omnipresent. It is 
responsible for the birth, organisation, disorganisation, 
and dissolution of matter, and never-ending repetition 
of this process in cyclic order. Some of them say 
that matter comes out of that Intelligence as its 
different manifestation, and by dissolution returns into 
it re-becoming its integral part. Some others say 
that matter exists absolutely by itself with no birth 
behind, and that self conscious Intelligence is only 
the finest quality developed by matter in its advanced 
stages of evolution and that the organisms are mere 
automatums containing nothing non-material. Those 
who have accepted the pre-existéence of Intelligence, 
are not able to examine and define it, as it defies all 
material instruments. The Vedic literature says that 
it is not an absolute thing but the quality of the 
omnipresent and omnipotent universal soul out of 
which matter comes into being and into which it 
merges in dissolution. All the three schools of 
thought accept the existence of Intelligence apart 
from their differences in the above-stated respects. 
So let us accept this common factor to proceed with 
our subject, leaving the differing aspects. 


The simple unitary organisms such as amaeba 
have no brain-seats and sensual constructions in them. 
Still they aré said to exist subject to the control of 
the fine principle of universal intelligence. The 
organisms belonging to the higher complex stages 
of evolution, have developed brain seats 
and sensual structures, proportionately with their 
complexity. The free omnipresent Intelligence works 
these organisms through their brain-seats. Brain seat 
in association with intelligence is called mind. Mind 
is capable of receiving the impressions of and sending 
responses to, the environments through the sensual 
channels, and moving the organism.  Brain-seat 
divorced from Intelligence becomes standstill and 
brings its body to stand-stillness, though both being 
alive when there is said to be no mind. This is the 
state under the effects of Chloroform and in Samadhi. 


The control of Intelligence upon inorganic matter 
is indirect through the organism while that upon 
Organisms is by direct contact. Organisms obtain 
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their motive power directly from intelligence, consume 
the inorganic matter and convert it into integral parts 
of their own structures, and some parts of their badies 
get worn out and disintegrated into inorganic ‘state 
again and are thrown out through their various open- 
ings. This process goes on cyclically and incessantly. 


The masculine and feminine distinctions are 
developed in much higher stages. The feminine 
organism is built up of cells of passive tendencies 
with regenerative structures of a passive nature. The 
womb is the centre that receives the inorganic 
substance of the active tendencies containing an 
organic neucleus from the mas¢utine organism, and 
that of passive tendencies from its own feminine body 
whose part it is, and works them up chemically into 
one of the same species masculine or feminine of 
neutral, according to the proportions ‘of the physical 
and mental contents active and passive. The brain-seat 
is organised first, its bony protective mext and later the 
rest towards the feet. This indicates the pre-existence 
of the mind and proves the birth of the grosser out of 
the subtler and the subjection of the grosser to the 
control of the subtler. The organism» becomes 
mentally conscious of the sexual tendencies after the 
full growth of the sensual nervous systems. The 
sexual shapes and functions are not suddenly bern along 
with their consciousness. The sub-conscious stratum 
of the mind through its finest channels of the brain- 
seat, incessantly works their formation ever since the 
formation of the foetus. 


A passive mind with a brain- seat made of passive 
cells, builds a passive body called feminine, and a 
active mind with an active brain-seat does an active 
one called masculine. The attitudes and movements 
of an organism are but the expressions correspondingly 
of those of the mind within. If a mind imitates and 
cultivates the states of its opposite sex, it brings 
about the corresponding changes in its body, and to a 
greater degree in its progeny. According to the 
civilisations of the world,’ there is a small aboriginal 
people in South America, among whom the female has 
only one breast and the male also has one, and both of 
them feed their child with their breast milk in turns. 
The cause of this peculiarity is found in their family 
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life. According to their social laws, the husband and 
wife are to enjoy equal independence and share their 
domestic duties equally, including feeding and pro- 
tecting children. They have succeeded in bisecting 
their common domestic labours to a highly ridiculous 
degree of precision quantitative and qualitative which 
has worked up corresponding changes upon their minds 
and bodies. 


A female is a passive partner in sexual inter- 
course. Even if she be apparently active at times, 
the functional nature of her sexual structures is 
passive. A childebearing female has to adjust 
passively her diet, drink, sleep and all her movements 


to the welfare of the growing child within 
as well as when it grows after delivery 
until it becomes independent of her. She is too 


weak and has’ too little time, to work for her needs 
wherefore she chooses to be a passive dependent 
upon her male-mate. By the time the child grows a 
little independent, they both cause some more by 
their sexual contacts and thus her dependency goes on 
perpetually. If she gives up her natural generating 
functioning she is no more a female mentally and the 
corresponding bodily changes follow in course of time. 
The neutral state is one between both the sexual 
states. The feminine dependence is to be found 
among all primitive peoples, even where there is 
neither coinage nor agriculture, and is therefore said 
to be a natural one and not a human artifice. 


The female has a brain-seat of her own. But 
her dependency makes her behave in obedience to the 
directions emanating from that of her male-mate, 
inducing her own into a passive receptacle. Putting 
it inthe form of a scientific definition, a feminine 
organism of the human and some other kinds of 
animals and birds, maintains indirect contact with the 
active mind through her mate’s body, and behaves 
according to the motive power and directions so 
derived. Disorganised matter has indirect contact with 
mind through organisms by which it is made to move 
into organic states. Therefore, the motions of the 
feminine organisms are similar in principle to those of 
matter. But a female has her own active motions 
also, derived from the active mental part in her, 
though they may be few and weak, within the sphere 
allowed by her circumstances and male-mate. Because 
the activity of her mind is too limited, and inorganic 
matter's Law of motion by indirect contact with the 


active intelligence, predominates her life, she is said to 
belong to an organic state much nearer the inorganic 
state than the active organic one. 


Inorganic matter is passive. The feminine orga- 
nic state is more passive and less active, the masculine 
organic state is less passive and more active, and 
intelligence is active. Inorganic matter travels from 
its passive state into the active one and vice-versa, 
undergoing corresponding changes of form. Its 
travel to and fro as a whole is called the _ individual 
cycle made of evolution and involution. 


The change of matter from the inorganic into 
the organic state is called birth. The continuity 
of the organic state is called life. The increment 
of organism in volume is called ‘growth.’ The change 
of matter from the organic into the inorganic state 
is called ‘death’. These are long complex processes 
and not momentary acts. 


We ask the advocates of female independence 
to verify, clarify and modify and standardise their 
views upon their subject in the light of the scientific 
definition of a female. 


The growth of all hairs symbolic of masculine 
sex are fast disappearing in Burmese Males many of 
whom are not needing a barber, while their females 
are developing the same. Depilatory soaps speak the 
history of feminine sex’s transformations in Europe 
and America. Males who work under other's orders 
in Government Services and many other institutions 
turn their minds into passive receptacles. They have 
already begun to feel shy of having the masculine 
hairs and adopted daily shaves. They are the initiators 
and leaders of a large-scale transformation from the 
masculine into the feminine to take place in our society 
as their life is similar to that of an obedient Hindu 
wite (pension and loyalty after active service are com- 
mon to both.) The lovely feminine appearance based 
upon the inner passive mental principle, and indepen- 
dence based upon the active mental principle, cannot 
be had in one at a time side by side. Similarly, 
man cannot retain his masculine form and his feminine 
subservience to other’s minds, together much long. 
He is expected to make a conscious choice and take 
the consequences in preparedness. Body is physical 
expression of mind and cannot be anything else than 
what its mind is. It cannot even pretend a difference. 
In the eyes of a right social scientist, every body 
before him is but a transparant glass-bottle. 


Self and God 


(Logie and Intuition) 


BY 


“A LUNATIC” 


The primitive man and the ascetic sage in the 
forests differ little outwardly; Nudism, natural food, 
thinking little, talking least, having the hairs and 
nails uncut, living in natural shelters anda number of 
other things are common to both of them. But the 
one lives so as a creature of circumstances because 
he is in it, without any understanding of the inner 
meaning of life, while the other does so by his own 
active and conscious choice as the creater of the 
circumstances, with a clear understanding of the 
meaning of his life. | That is the reason why the one 
is called a simple privmitive man nearest to the animal 
in conduct, and the other is called a man of culture 
nearest to the Sixth thing, God. 


What is this Sixth non-elemental one ? It must 
be known because it is the father and controller of 
the whole of its elemental existence and the 
villagers of our specimen village-seek adjustment with 
the elements, in their agricultural fields. It is 
proved to be imperceptable to senses. 


There is to everybody’s knowledge one thing is 
only in the universe which is beyond our perfection 
but of which we are more aware than of anything 
else, and that is the self-conscious in every organism. 
Self consciousness is the quality of the Sixth one. 
A human being is self conscious. It is that in the 
human being which enquires into the surrounding 
things through the senses. Now the thing to be 
understood is the very thing that understands. One 
must understand oneself to understand the self 
conscious Sixth One. Logic has no place to set 
its foot beetween the lower and that which is to 
be known the two being one. This superlogical 
examination is called self-introspection or meditation 
upon self or in Sanskrit “ Atma-Vicharana”’, 


when one does not know a whole thing one is 
not aware of its being at all and therefore does not 
need any logic. When one knows a whole thing he 
does not also need logic because he knows the 
whole and nothing remains to be known. When 
one knows a part of a whole, the known part makes 
him be aware of the incompleteness of his knowledge; 
he uses the known part as the data applies logic, and 
tries to discover thereby the unknown part. That is 
the purpose of the logic. But there is one condition, 


namely, that known part must be the major one if 
the result is to be correct. 4x9=36. There are 
three factors in this equation. If any two of them 
are given as data the third can be found. Any one 
of them is an insufficient datum to enable one to know 
the remaining two factors. 


The five elements and the sixth one together 
make the whole existence. The five elements 
together form a very minor part, and the sixth one 
is major part in the whole as is already proved. 
Therefore one cannot know the self-conscious part 
even if one possesses every detail of knowledge of 
the elemental part. In the vast field of search of 


truth the empire of logic is very very 
small. Logic has proved its own _ littleness 
and the bigness of its father, the Universal 


Soul. That which stands beyond logic to be known, 
is much more than that which can be known with the 
help of logic. Intuition begins where logic ends. 
Intuition is the nature of the Universal Soul, logic is 
Nature’s nature, nature is Universal Soul’s baby; there- 
Fore, logic is said to be intuition’s baby. 


Knowing self is identical with knowing Universal 
Soul which is known as God. Belief in and reliance 
upon oneself is identicial with the same in and upon 
God. One who knows himself is said to know the 
major part of the whole universal truth, and the minor 
elemental part of a distance is automatically at his 
command. He who krows and believes in himself 
knows and believes in all others too. If he is enimical 
to others he is thereby enimical to himself. If he 
loves and helps others he thereby loves and helps 
himself. Because the soul in all is one. 


Rama understood and relied upon the major part 
of the existence and defeated Ravana who relied upon 
the minor elemental parts. Pandavas relied upon the 
Major Universal Datum depicted as Sri Krishna, and 
deteated Kouravas who depended upon the numerical 
and quantitative elemental strength. Buddha renounced 
his material position and exercised influence upon. 
humanity with the strength of the major datum to a. 
greater degree than his father King. All the out- 
standing religionists and philosophers of the world® 
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lived as dependants upon the Universal Spiritual Date. 
They are the balance keepers of human Society who 
set themselves in the opposite scale against the 
numerous evil forces. 


How to examine the self-conscious thought is 


the question which engages the village scholar. He is 
habituated to examine every thing — scientifically. 


When a chemist wants to examine a substance, he 
takes a small handy specimen of it, purifies, 
and then examines it. The properties discovered 
in the specimen are the properties of the substance 
in general on whichever part of the globe it may be 
‘found and tested. The substance to be examined 
row is the self conscious thing of which our examiner 
is aware. He is to take a handy specimen. He 
himself is the self conscious thing in his body. He is 
nearer and handier to himself than that in any other 
organism. So he chooses himself as the specimen. 
Next step is purification. Sensual transports are the 
impurities to be separated from his self conscious being 
There ‘are some more sensual impurities of a subtler 
form imbedded in the brain seat, which are brought into 
this life from the previous one or ones. He suspends 
his five senses into inaction, examines his own mind 
analytically in the light of his own supersensual nature 
intelligence, and discovers and kills the ingrained past 
balance of impurities whereafter he feels himself 
absolutely pure. He analyses his self experiences and 
saturates h's purified brain seat with their records in 
the place of the sensual records effaced. When he 
returns to bodily consciousness, he tells and records 
his supersensual experiences in his human language as 
perfectly as he can. He is the examiner as well as 
the specimen taken and his recorded experiences 
belong in general to the self conscious part of any and 
every organism in existence. 


Chloroform clogs the sensual doorways of the 
‘brain seat and makes the sensual systems immune 
to the play of intelligence. They lie prostrate and 
incapacitated under its effects for atime until it is 
neutralised by the natural resisting force of the brain 
system. In the above said supersensual state, the 
soul actively withdraws its intelligence from the brain 
seat and intra works its focus upon himself when he 
feels identical with the universal soul. In this case, 
the soundness of the brain seat and ‘its sensual 
channels remain unimpaired. Disconnection of senses 
from intelligence is common in both the states. 


A sincere external search is thus proved to lead 
man into himself finally. The above said process of 
self examination is perfectly scientific. 


} 
There is a small opening in the top of the 
human skull under the skin. This smooth pert jis 


visible and also known by finger touch in a new born: 
child. The first living in neucleus is invested by the 
male mates,ia the female mates womb seats its in the 
.gentre and with the initial inorganic substance got 
from both the .mates starts the building of the body. 
The brain seat in which it resides, is the first of its 
construction, the skull and the sensual openings are 
built next. and the work proceeds towards heart and 
lung and feet in order. There is a small vacuum in 

@ brain seat at the top under the skin in the opening 
of this skull. This is wider in a child, which becomes 
narrower as the opening closes up gradually with the 
child’s growth. The universal self-conscious soul 
keeps his direct contact with the brain seat through 
this vacuum and invests with power. In a_ child 
limited part only within the brain seat is able to 
receive and convert this power into motion enough 
to work the general system through the heart and 
lung and the sensual systems and their openings are 
too delicate to receive and sustain and act in 
obedience to the power. Therefore, the child in 
days is consciously active within the premises of the 
brain seat alone. This fine action causes frequent 
little smiles upon its face as the neighbouring parts of 
sensual nervous system in the skull area grow stouter. 
The nucleus, the little finer organism or the ‘‘Jeeva’’ 
ts said to be still face to face with and living in the 
supermaterial world existing invisibly everywhere 
around us and isin fullness of the true eternal 
knowledge and joy which an aged saint aspires too. 
The child sleeps incessantly day and night and even 


while sucking milk and being given bath. But its 
clear fresh and tender face reflects its 
inner wakefulness, attention and activity. 


In the course of a few months, the opening in the 
skull almost closes up and the vacuum is darkened, 


deprived of its nearest direct touch with the open 
sky outside and forced to adopt the round abgut 
and winding sensual channels below for drawing the 
needed sky substance, which are developed by this 
time simultaneously with the gradual closure of this 
skull opening. The finest sky substance maintains 
direct contact with the omni-present universal soul. 
Proportionately with the closing up of the skull open- 
ing the vacuum’s indirect transaction with the sky 
substance through the sensual openings increases and 
proportionately with this increase, the person is said 
to be more and more world wise and less and less 
unwise; in afew years the skull opening closes up 
completely whereupon he is said to be a full grown man 
in this world. This marks the completion af evolution 
of mind and senses. He who understands the whole 
process of his birth into this little gross world and’ 
reduces his transactions through his senses by the 
regular course of scientific practice finds himself back 
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"In the vacuum where he started building his_ body. 
in that supersensual state he knows his omnipresence, 
-omniscience, and omnipatence by experiance. 
He knows then that he is the very thing at which 
logic pointed and hinted to him in the moment of 
his departure out of inability to help him further. This 
is the state of “Asamprajnatha Samadhi” in which 
between himself and Himself, there is neither distinc~ 
tion, nor space for a scientific instrument of examina 
tion. This marks the completion of the involution 
of mind and senses and with this their cycle is 
completed. 


Mind has daily repitions of its cyclic course until 
it dies away in him who practices supersensual state. 
This is a return to the mental state of a child within 
its mother’s womb. If one wants to verify the 
truth of this state, one has to attain it and know it 
for himself and there is no other way. A common 
man has no right to question the records of this state 
left to us by men of self experience. 


Beating upon the skull top at the time of giving 
bath to a child is highly injurious effecting the sound- 
ness of the whole being. 


--- The inhalation keeping in, and exhalation of air 
in a healthy human male child born under natural condi- 
tions and being in normal happy mood were examined 
and the ratios existing among them were discovered 
by the Aryan Scientists. They are fixed in all healthy 
male beings inspite of the differences in their lengths 





caused by age. The feminine beings were found +9 
have a different set of satips of -the same. The 
female who practised in Adyan Gurukulasrams the 
masculine ratios of breathing in their courses of spiri- 
tual sadhana were found to loose their Feminine 


Organic peculiarities and gain masculine comple- 


xions to a proportionate extent. A common man’s 
breath has lost its natural ratios. He who recovers 
the natural ratios of their breath induces thereby the 
corresponding naturalisation in his brain and mental 
states and his natural spiritual self consciousness returns 
to him automatically. The practice is named " Prana 
Yama” by its Aryan discoverers. The long practice 
of this process is said to cause a gradual reopening of 
the closed spot in the skull whereupon the ‘ Jeeva ” 
or the finer inner organism finds himself again living 
in the omnipresence, Universal soul and the finer 
world. Perfection in this state after its reopeni 
brings about a corresponding change in the bodily life 
identical to that of ‘ Jada-Bharata’ a | Valmiki.’ in 
Thapas, which is a gradual approach towards matters 
in static condition. The final spiritual state enables the 
practised subject to produce internal chemical com- 
bustion and burn his own body in it if and when he 
chooses to die and the ‘if’ is as much in his control 
as the when of his own bodily death. 


Spiritual ‘perfection is attained more easily through 
the process of education of mind in the science of 
soul in the case of man of high intelligence who 
coming to the present birth with considerable record 
of the progress of past births and therefore the bodily 
practices are unnecessary for them. 
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Intellectual Evolution 


(Worship and Knowledge) 


BY 


“A TROUBLESOME PRISONER” 


Gathering vegetable foods visible around at hand, 
self-protection from the carnivorous beasts, companion— 
ship with a woman and her protection and keeping, are 
the four subjects of thinking in the mind of the primis 
tive man and the woman is a passive thinker attached 
to ber man upon the same subjects. 


They worship the tree prostrating on all the four at 
‘its foot. There are such worshippers at the present day 
in some forest regions. They say that the trees are 
their food and shelter, and that therefore they worship 
them. They know no other God or Goddess. 


In the second state of the village they begin wor- 
shipping Earth as their Goddess and gradually give up 
tree-worship. There are such in some countries. They 
say that because Earth is positively responding to their 
agricultural labours, in the form of all their needs, they 
do so» They gradually discover the water, sun, air and 
sky are also taking part equally in growing their plants 
to fruition and begin worshipping ali of them. 


The results of their agricultural labours aré not 
uniformly satisfactory. Mere worship is found inades 
quate to ensure a uniform and constant elemental favour. 
Nature’s everchanging whims compel them to investi- 
gate into the natures of the five elements, their inter- 
relations and their external relations with time and 
space The best brains among them undertake the 
investigation, in order to determine whether aad how 
far itis possible for man tocontrol the elemental 
behaviour, whether they have any fixed and regular 
behaviours and whether and how far they can conduct 
his agriculture in accordance with their changes. After 
ardent worships for long they are convinced that they 
cannot be made to obey by man’s prayers and saluta- 
tions. A scientific examination 1s the only course and 
their necessity drives them into it. 


Man is aware of the universal matter because of 
his perception of it through his five senses. Senses 
represent matter to man as of five kinds, of course 
thickly interrelated andinterwoven. This is called the 
sensual analysis which is made by the simple applica- 
tion of senses and with no instruments of disection. 
Earth is perceptible to all the five senses, water to the 
four senses Other than that of smell, light to three senses 
other than those of taste and smell, air to the two of 
cound and touch only, and ether to that of sound only. 
Earth 1s the grossest and ether the subtlest, within the 
material ephere, and the other three are grosser or 
subtler comparatively with the one on the right or left 
respectively in the abovesaid order. This is our 
villagers first datum earned by his simple and calm 
analytical examination of his sensual activities and 
their impressions. The measared difference of percepti- 
bilities between element and element .exactly by one, 


convinces the investigator that nature has a definite- 
order. Quantitatively the grossest earth is the smallest, 
the subtlest ether (sky-substance) the biggest, and every 
one of the remaining three is bigger than the total of 
the grosser ones on its left and smaller than anyone on 
its right in their above-stated order. This is our 
village-investigators second datum discovered in 
continuation of the first. This strengthens his convic: 
tion of Nature's orderliness. He examines their inter- 
relations and it isrevealed to him that everyone of: 
them has influence upon the grosser on its lefte This is. 
the third datum. Thesky substance is found to be the 
final controller of the remaining four elements. He 
tells it to his villagers and they intensify the worship of 
the sky. He demarcates the three seasons of the year 
and they choose their times of sowing and reaping 
accordingly. The agricultural results highly encourage 
the village researcher in his pursuits. He concentrates 
his mind upon the subject of elemental relations. His. 
every day labour reveals to him some secret or other 
hidden in nature’e bosom, contributive to their advance- 
ments. After a few decades he discovers that every 
element is given birth to by the subtler one on its 
right. This he calls his fourth datum. This datum 
gives rise in his mind to an unexpected question, 
whether the sky has a source of birth and if there be- 
one what it should be. This qnestion is not only 
unexpected but also unexpectedly big and difficult. He 
optimistically examines his hard earned data and calcu- 
lates uponthem. Earth has birth, water has, light has, 
air has, sky also is an element with an elemetal quality 
like any of them, and one of the five-family, therefore 
it must have a source of birth. Nature has order. I am 
a peace and parting nature. Therefore my logic is 
nature’s logic. Nature’s logic is applied upon Nature’s 
own data, therefore it is positively true that the sky has 
a birth source,’ is the theoritical gist of his practical 
examination of the question and its result. He is 
convinced of the existence of the sixth thing response 
sible for the birth of sky and continues his labours more 
cheerfully to discover and define in human language, 
what it is and after a time arrives at the following 
conclusions ~~ 


(1) Every element has birth. The sky is an 
element, the sixth thing exists. It is the parent of the 
universe. 


(2) Every element is bigger in quantity -and 
vaster in spread, than the total of the grosser ones on its 
left, therefore the sixth one is bigger and vaster than 
its child the sky and other elements put together. 


(3) Every element, besides its pure existence, 
is also pervasive through and through the ones grosser 
than itself. Therefore the sixth one is all pervasive and 
omnipresent. 
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(4) Every element is subtler than its off-spring. 
Therefore the sixth one is subtler than the sky. 

(5) Every element controle the grosser one on 
its left. Therefore the sixth one controls the sky and 
all the rest- It is the universal controller.. 

(6) Every element has sensual qualities less in 
number by one than those posseased by its immediate 
offspring. The etky possesses one sensual quality only 
(the sound)» Therefore the sixth one possesseg (1-1 
one: minus one) no sensual qualities. Because it has 
no sensual qualities it is no element. Because it is no 
element it has no birth source and no birth. It is eternal. 
The sky is the first element born out of it. Its birth 
in vested it with one quality the sound. Its offspring, the 
air, retains its parental quality and also is invested with 
a second quality, the touch, by its birth which is second 
in the order of elemental creation. Similarly the third- 
born has three qualities, the fourth-born has four and 
the fifth-born has fivee Every birth carries a sensual 
quality of its own In the elemental creative order. There- 
fore if a thing has birth, it bas a sensual quality and if 
one has a sensual quality one has birth. A sensual 
quality is one belonging to birth and neither of them 
has a separate existence divorced from the other. The 
sixth one is proved to have no sensual quality, there- 
fore it has no birth. 

Where did our village student start? What did he 
start for? and what has he arrived at? We was face 
to face with five elements only at the start. He thought 
it might be possible to conquer either all of them or the 
controlling head among them and through it all the rest 
and direct them to his villagers’ agricultural advantages. 
If it was found impossible he thought he might be abie to 
discover a way of adjusting the agricultural activities 
to their course of behaviour. He never dreamt that his 
investigations should lead him to the realisation of a sixth 
one, bigger, vaster, subtler, and controling the fivee He 
tells hiS unexpected discovery to his villagers, describes 
all that he knows about it in possibly plain human 
language and forms some idea of it in their minds and 
they begin to worship that idea, some keeping a material 
object as symbol and some others in solitude without a 
symbol. They gradually give up sky-worship. The 
symbolic worship is identical in external worship with 
the primitve one at the start, with the qualitative 
difference namely that the tree was ideated as the very 
God, while its piece is meant aS only asymbol of an 
idea in his own mind which he worships. In course 
of time the symbolic piece is also proved to be God as 
it has come out of Him and the advanced cultured 
worshlp ‘becomes identical with the primitive one, 
between in and out. The evolution and involution go on 
cyclically as shown above. 

The researcher of our specimen village pursuits his 
work still more enthusiastically and after a few decades 
discovers and announces to the people the following things 


Matter, Idea and Soul 


A principle is a condition upon which the existence 
of a thing is based- A simple thing exists upon a single 
principle and a complex one upon more than one 
principle in combination. 

An appearance is the expression of a principle 
through its matter. A simple thing has one homogeneous 
appearance and acomplex thing has more than one 
corresponding to their respective principles underlying it. 

If a principle disappears its corresponding appear- 
ance also disappears along with it. 


' ordinative. 
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A principle represents a thought behind it. A 
principle is a part of a law. A law consists of a number 
of principles. A law represents an idea behind it. The 
thonghts represented by the principles are the parts of 
the ideh behind the law consisting of principles. 

All things in the universe are co-relative and co- 
All fappearances are 'co-relative and co- 
Therefore all thoughts and ideas behind 
Coerrelative and 
ideas have their origin in one mind. 
As it has 
Therefore it is a 


ordinative. 
them are respectively co*ordinative. 
corordinative 
Therefore the universe has only one mind. 
only one mind it has only one soul. 
whole one single organism. 


Illustration 


A tree has leaves, branches, buds, flowers, fruits 
and roots. Its leaf has a principle, its braneh has another; 
similarly every one of the above parts has a principle of 
its own. The principle of all its leaves is one and 
common and similarly the principle of all of every one 
of the above-said kinds of organic parts is one and 
common. Its trunk has its main principle out of which 
the various above-gaid principles shoot up. Every one 
of the principles represent a thought. All the principles 
are the compenent parts of the law of the tree, and all 
the thoughts behind those principles are the component 
parts of the idea which is behind the law of the tree. 

If the matter of a leaf falls into disagreement with 
its principle, it loses its appearance as leat and gains 
another appearance or appearances belonging to the 
principle or principles with which it falls into agreement. 
Matter has no existence perceptible to human mind 

unless it has some basic principle or other which is its 
cause. 

All species of mineral world have their respective 
laws representing their respective ideas. 

All the various organs of a human organism have 
their respective principles which represent their respec- 
tive thoughts. All the principles are the component 
parts of the law of human organism and all the thoughts 
represented by them are the component part of the idea 
of the human organism represented by its law. The law 
of all members of the human species is one and common 
and so is the idea behind :t. 


Similarly all species of the animal world have their 
respective laws representing their respective ideas. 


All the various species of all the kingdoms of the 
living existence, are co-relative and cocordinative in 
behaviour either positively or negatively. Therefore all 
their respective laws are corelative and coordinative 
either positively or negatively. And therefore their 
ideas are co-relative and co-ordinative. The illustrations 
prove that the universe is one single organism with one 
basic law, one idea, one mind, and one soul. 


The inner finer man has acomplete record of all 
the principles and thoughts, laws and their ideas, of alt 
species of the living world, in his finer mind, as he has 
passed through all those states before attaining the 
human state, Therefore one who knows his own mind 
is said to know every thing. 


In a human organism the conscious part of the 
mind, belongs to the outer organism. Reduction of 
‘the conscious grsser mind’s activity forces the finer 
unconscious part of the mind into conscious activity. 
He who has set his finer rich mind in conscious working 

full-grown man. 


Divinisation of Society : 


BY. 


“A MEDDLESOME PATIENT” 7 


The aim of school in our specimen village has been 
to perfect man’s bodily life and our village schular has 
worked for the same purpose till now. But the results 
@f his researches in the non-material sphere have 
changed his out-look of human life completely. He 
starts divinisation of the life of his villagers. He begins 
it with ehanging its school. He gives his touch and 
changes the ends of all sciences into the attainment of 
Spiritual life. He interweaves the essentials of all the 
seperately grown sciences iuto one science which leads 
to the spiritual goal. Beauty, Utility and ILappiness are 
the three heads under which common man’s daily 
labours fall. His understanding of them 13 only instinc= 
tive and not cultural He know; that he or any of his 
neighbours is not able to attain the degree of happiness 
desired and striven for. Therefore he is naturally led to 
feal the need of knowing the meinings of the three things 
for the purpose of determining a clear way to attain 
them. His need is supplied by his scholar who wants 
to divinise the village. He defines them as follows 
which he incorporates in the educational system :— 


J. Diversity found upon unity is beauty. 

2. Whatever is beautiful is of utility to man to 
his body, mind, soul or all of them. 

3. Whatever is beautiful and useful makes man 
happy if he knows beauty and utility. 

4. Happiness is purely spiritual experience and 
sensual ard mental satisfaction follows it to a degree 
consistent with the spiritual nature and sometimes it 
does not. That which is pleasant to senses and mind 
cannot make a man happy if and when it is repugnant 
to hie spiritual nature. 


Our village scholars propaganda of the above stated 
things prepares a number of men of his own type of 
understanding. He and they join together and expand 
the machinery of the mission of divinisation of society. 
They prepare and send preachers to preach their theoe 
ries to the uneducated growneups. They gather suffi- 
cient public support with which they dethrone the 
village culer and enthrone aman of self realisation in his 
place. They put another man of self knowledge to be 
a vigilant keeper of the Ruler's conscience. They take 
every detail of human life into their fold of reform and 
legislate the whole life of the village. They undertake 
the wars in the name of Universal God with the avowed 
purpose of instituting His Rule on earth, spill much 
blood, dethrone many a ruler and convert many a ruler 
and subordinate them to work their schemee The 
common rulers organise themselves against the divinisers 
but the latter win over the former almost everywhere 
with public support and form their own political dyna- 
sty with a good name representing their political 
objects. Pen and platform work on both the sides 


Arts and sciences are employed on both the sides a@ 
advocates which undergo reformation suitably to the 
respective parties. Both the dynasties new and old 
produce their respective architectures and literatures 
and spread out everywhere for popular consumption. 
Political Rulership becomes a tool of the educationist on 
the new ‘side and education becomes a tool of the 
Political rulership on the old side. 


rhe educational institution of our specimen village 


‘under divinisation has four functions namely, educa- 


tion of the young, preaching the grown-ups, political and 
social legislations and political conductor:hip. There 
fore it is all in all for the villagers who look up to it for 
everything they need. 


A boy or girl is madeto begin education with an 
understood blind recitation of a description of the uni- 
versal soul. The description 1s to be recited in a number 
of ways at the beginning of a child’s birth ceremony 
food initiation ceremony, school-going ceremony, marria* 
ge ceremony, nuptial ceremony, death ceremony and 
even there after every day, every tnonths every year in 
the name of the dead at particular times at every tank 
well and river bathed in, at every hill or mountain clim- 
bed, and in every temple and cave visited. The agricul- 
turist is made to begin his ploughing, harvesting or 
taming a new bull with the recitation either by himself- 
or by another one universal for him. The carpenter, the 
potter and avery man of every walk of life are made to 
begin their work with the recitation. They must offer 
their every meal to the universal soul before they eat. They 
are made to cultivate the idea by repeated recitation of 
a description to the effect that the water they drink, the 
foods they eat, the air they breath and the king and 
educationist they revere, are all] so many indispensable 
manifestations of the Universal God Himself. The 
Ruler and the members of his family are also made to 
observe the divinised routine as strictly as any of the 
common people. Their houses, fields, costumes, and 
manners, are all strictly formulated in a way symbolising 
the God idea and imposed upon them, by the triple meaus 
educational, religious and political. This is the final 
state of the natural village in its evolutionary course. 
The process of divinisation continued in the times approa- 
chirig the past deluge and also for a few centuries after 
it in all the various natural human homes. Its mission@ 
aries extended it into the unnatural homes also to a 
great extent. 


At acertain time, the number of men of self realisa- 
tion was so large in India, that all the Hindus were 
called so many Celestials or Devatas. Then every home 
was school and every father was an instructor in arts 
sciences and iadustry. Every Gurukul was an univer- 
sity more substantial than the modern one. Education 


DIVINISATION 


of the young was compulsory and even the Rulers’ 
children were not exempted from living in the Gurukul, 
along with the children of the common people. Every 


family mistress set aside the first morsel of food to be. 


taken away by the students before the family ate 
Buying and selling of food and water- and renting ‘of 
houses were unknown to them until the advent of the 
European civilisation. It is declared by their education 
and religion that he who takes his food without a guest, 
feeds himself upon sin. The Rishis and kings performed 
divine ceremonies in the name of which they fed millions 
of people for long periods. .Every Hindu home did so 
on a smaller scale which continues to the present day 
in the name of birth and death and every family incident. 
With differences of degree, the same types of divi- 
nisations are to be found in all countries of vegetarian 
civilisations. 


‘The political state under a vegetarian civilisation 
is constructed upon the natural principles of human 
bodily construction and conducted according to the laws 
of human life as following :— 

1. The brain seat takes its form first accompa- 
nied by the fine sensual qualities and organises the rest 
of the body next. Similarly a king is born first with his 
political qualities, and organises the unorganised people 
into a state next. 

2. The brain receives bodily suggestions consi- 
ders, decides for the body and dictates to and conducts 
the body for body’s sake. Similarly the king does for the 
people’s sake. 

3. The brain has no vested interests of its own 
and so the king has none. 

4. The brain absorbs one-eighth of the essence 
of food, and similarly the king rules and lives with 
one-eighth of the total state income. QOne whose life 
and rule does not conform to the above stated principles 
is no king in reality. 

5. One brain only rules a body. Similarly one 
king only must rule the many people. 

6 Violence in the bodily behaviour 1s reduced 
proportionately with the cultural advancement of the 
brain. Similar is the relation between the violence in 
tule and ruler’s culture. 


People under the divinised state enjoy more free- 
dom, pleasures and happiness toan in the past stages of 
the village before. Therefore the village researcher is 
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much enthused bythe results to pursue his super- 
material investigations more vigorously than before. 
He and his sympathisers work the political machinery 
accordingly. 

1. The Law of price in Nature: The greater the 


‘utility of a thing, the cheaper and more easily and 


abundantly available than food and the most important 
air 1s cheapest, vastest and available practically without 
aneffort Self consciousness is the first experience of 
knowledge which man has from his birth. Divorced 
from it he has no individual existence even fora 
hundredth of a second. Therefore, knowledge is more 
indispensable than air and for the same reason cheaper 
and more easily and abundantly avilable than air. If 
it is not so it is no knowledge. Diamonds Gold etc. are 
highly costly because they are no life needs. 


2- Knowledge and freedom are two faces of th® 
same thing or are identical. Knowledge not only does not 
bow to brute force but also rules it. If it is not so it 
is knowledge. A true educationist rules the political 
ruler. 


3. If we desire a large harvest, we must have 
sound seeds for it, as our initial means. If we desire 
a whole nation to be cultured and free,a few men of 
true knowledge who have realised their own individugs!} 
freedom are the initial means needed for the national 
harvest of culure and freedom. They only can emanci- 
pate the nation groaning under ignorance and slavery. 


4. One is expected to sacrifice for all around him 
and not the many for one, 


5. A government is to train up its people so as 
to enable them to live without a Government. 


6. If man fulfils his duties his rights establish 
themselves automatically. 


The divinisers gradually transgress the common 
sphere of peoples’ thinking and sensual needs and preach 
minimisation thinking of and working for them. In 
the light of their advanced knowledge agriculture and 
many other things look foolish and the primitive 
man’s life looks exemplary. They return to the primitive 
mode of life and change their lead in that direction. Thus 
the cyclic human life reaches the starting point on the 
bodily side and simultaneously intelligence in its cyclic 
travel arrives at the universal soul out of which it has 
projected and becomes identified with it- This we 
have called tke bicycle of human life. 





Superman 


BY 


“AN AUTOCRAT” 


What is the superman? Has his static life any 
meaning useful to either himself or society? What 
is the philosophy underlying this final state of man ? 


We have shown previously that the grosser 
matter is born out dependent upon and ruled by the 
subtler one which is vaster and more powerful. 
Accordingly mind is vaster and more powerful than 
body. The pure intelligence is more powerful than 
mind and the most powerful of all. The less the 
power of aman’s mind the more his bodily labours 
and vice versa for his happy life. The less the power 
of intelligence in him, the more, his mind’s labours 
and vice versa. The development of the subtler in 
him proportionately reduces the labours of the 
grosser, his objects are realised more easily and in 
less time by the labours of the subtler. If one under- 
stands, refines, and relys upon the subtlest workings 
of his pure intelligence, he does much more for 
himself and others around him invisibly than all the 
visible and “noisy actors in human service. This is 
the philosophy behind a superman. He knows, feels, 
sees, hears, tells and does everything through the 
subtlest channels of the subtlest planes of the Uni- 
versal organic systems. Supermen are always inspir- 
ing us mystically and leading us without our conscious 
knowledge of where and how we are caught and 
pulled by them. A superman is bodily nearest to the 
primitive man, spiritually nearst to God and culturally 
nearest to our social leaders of self realisation. Thus 
he is the link between evolution and involution and 
between God and the bicycle of human life. 


Silence commonly mean vocal silence. A 
common mind is generally filled with imaginations 
caused by wishes and fears depicting the future as to 
how it may be and may not be and ought not be. 
A cheeky man’s talk reflects his unrealised imaginations 
in the form of lies, under the overpowering 
influences of his wishes and fears. If he does not 
comment himself to the expression of his unrealised 
imaginations, he remains free from the social 
necesstity of false thinking and further lying in support 
of his first commitment and can naturally direct his 
further thinking to purify and modify or nullify those 
imaginations and spend his energy for the realisation 
of his finally settled imaginations. Therefore vocal 


silence for a considerable part of the day, enables 
one to purify and strengthen ones own mind and 
establish oneself in society as a reliable member of 
Truthfulness. Greatmen do not reply to questions 
without at least a few minutes silent pauses however 
important and simple the question may be. 


IF all senses and mind are simultaneously brought 
to silance it is the state of a perfect sleep. One 
must sleep amid environments which contain nothing 
provocative to any or all the senses if one is to 
sleep perfectly. 


IF one keeps all senses at a time in silence and 
his body inacute and activates his sense-free mind in 
the dircetion of knowing the universal soul which is 
himself the resultant state is called ‘“ASAM 
PRAJNATHA SAMADHI” in Sanskrit. 


The vocal silence, the sleep and the “ASAM 
RRAJNATHA SAMADHI” are the three types of 
silence existing in the ascending order of qualitative 
superiority. Sincere silence is the index of knowledge 
and truth. 


There is a finer body in the human organism. 
The finer unconscious part of the brain belongs to it. 
In imperfect sleep, it lives a separate life with its finer 
senses, and minds for the satisfaction of these desires 
which remain unfilled by the grosser body. Its 
separate life is called dream. A dream is as much 
real as the wakeful bodily life, and both are dreams 
and unreal, and when they are viewed by one in 
Asamprajnatha Samadhi State. 


Self control includes the control of the finer 
body also. Complete self control enables one to 
have perfect dreamless sleep. Dreamless sleep 
directs the energy of finer body into that of the 
grosser body and thus makes the grosser body’s life - 
more potential and successful whereupon dream’s 
cause disappears sublimating into a concrete fulfilment 
of the finer body’s desires through the instrumentality 
of the grosser body itself. 


Mind’s concentrated engagement in search after 
Truth in everything, gradually ensures perfect dream- 
less sleep which in turn develops into Asamprajnatha. 
Samadhi. In that samadhi state, mind disappears. 
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altogether in course of time, and the finer body devoid 
of mind ceases to wander and naturally dissolves into 
the elements out of which it has come into being. 
Then that man free from mind and finer body, behaves 
in. ways superhuman and supernatural. He is all 
knowledge, power and joy. He is the perfect 
super man. 


Children’s plays and poets’ fictions, are the finer 
creations. Aged people also play’and enjoy in killing 
' their time by means of reading fiction and hearing and 
seeing them on the stage, screen and radio. Play and 
fiction produced by great men of knowledge and action 
stimulate in people thirst for true knowledge and its 
manifestation in life, while the same produced by un- 
practical easy-chair impotents, increase and strengthen 
the common human tendency to enjoy in impotency. 
Play and fiction are dreams in broad wakefulness. Man 
is passing a good part of his nights in dreams. If he 
passes his day time also in dreams he becomes perfect 
in seeking happiness in unrealism and dies as much a 
child as when he was born, in the essentials of know- 
ledge and experience. Seeking Truth in direct ways 
and avoiding the mediation of falsehood, is the shor- 
test cut for man to reach his life’s goal. | That is the 
way of the superman. 


When one meditates upon the part, or lives 
imaginarily in future, one is absent mentally from the 
present. Therefore one who always lives mentally in 
past and future at the neglect of every movement, is 
said to live a life which is equal to a continuous dead 
one. Every present moment from which he is men- 
tally absent is lost to him, is not lived by him, and his 
life in past and future is simply imaginary and not real. 
Therefore his whole life is equal to Zero. To live 
fully in every present moment means to live conti- 
nuously in a state of self knowledge with its ccrres- 
ponding bodily behaviour. This is the meaning of the 
supreman’s life. 


Man‘s sensual structures have their own respec- 
tive definite natural tastes and tendencies. They have 
their beginnings in the brain-seat. Therefore mind 
naturally identifies itself with the senses and considers 
their tastes and tendencies to be its now. IF and 
when they remain unsatisfied, the state causes dissatis- 
faction and pain to the mind, and their satisfaction 
sastisfies and pleases the mind. The state of mind 
produced by the satisfaction of any or all the senses 
is called pleasure and its negative aspect is called 
pain. Avoiding pain causes pleasure. Therefore 
pleasure is not absolute thing by itself. Mind cannot 
retain its state of pleasure constantly as with its causes 
are everchanging, outside its body and beyond its 
control. And when the state of pleasure disappears 
mind automatically Finds itself in the state of pain. 


Sleep is a neutral state. A perfect sleep has neither 
pleasure nor pain. 


Mind has a good many tastes and desires of its 
own, besides the sensual ones, the origin of which is 
not to be found in the body or its surroundings. It has 
required them in the culture and habits of its past 
births, as is said by the Oriental philosophy. IF they 
are SO over-powering it subjugate, suppresses and 
ignores the senses and their cravings and works the 
whole being for their fulfilment. The fulfilment of 
these desires puts the mind in a state which is called 
happiness. Mind cannot retain this state also cons- 
tantly, as its causes also are ever-changing, external 
and beyond its control. Disappearance of this state 
puts the mind automatically in its negative state which 
is called misery. Senses have no partnership in these 
two states but their behaviour is effected by the 
latters for the latter by happiness and for the worse 
by misery. These two states are comparatively of 
longer durations than pleasure and pain. 


Mind after warning between the states of pain 
and pleasure advances into prefering the second type 
of positive state, happiness and concentratedly works 
the being for the fulfilment of its inkerent non-sensual 
desires. In course of time it gets tired of frequent 
changes between happiness and misery. It desires and 
tries to secure the permanency of happiness by way of 
securing the permanency of its causes. It goes on 
catching hold of more and more stable causes and 
deserting the less ones, and finally finds itself face 
to face with the non-changing eternal cause, the 
universal soul, and merges into His Omnisciences 
whereupon the man knows by self experience his 


identity with and finds himself all Happiness eternal 
and boundless. 


Righteous pleasure and pain, lead into happiness 
and happiness perfects itself and becomes eternal 
and boundless. Many search for happiness is natural 
and he cannot rest until realising its fulness. He 
who is full happiness eternal, is the Superman. 


Those who neglect their sensual exercises and 
practices, certain non-sensual mental ‘states, become 
special experts in some sciences and oriental defec« 
tives in the neglected sensual respector. Those who 
specialise enjoyment of some one or more senses 
are mental defectives in respect of the neglected 
sensual aspects. But they become the fathers and 
leaders of human cultures and civilisation in their 
respective specialised aspects of life and their mental 
defective sides are ignored by society as well as 
themselves. One cannot become a specialist in one 
art or science unless he withdraws his mind from 
all its channels of attention and apply it solely to 
the one belonging to his specialised subject. Wise 
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society and wise government never-choose ta’ comtft 
such specialists to mental asylums. 

Newton was completely occupied with er 
‘matical calculations and neglected all his sensual enjoy- 
‘ments with the resolution to discover an abstract and 
‘super-sensual principle working behind the concrete 
existence. A good many scientists have done similarly. 
Their discoveries form the substance of world’s 
universities. The Aryan Saints neglected all the 
sensual enjoyments, destroyed mind itself in them, 
lived in a supermental spiritual state, demonstrated 
supernatural powers, and immortalised their civilisation. 
They are cent per cent mental defectives. 


The mental defectiveness which js not accom- 
panied by an answering parellel projective sides of 
specialisation on the super-sensual mental plane, is 
the type which is kicked by society to the road-side 
or thrown into an asylum. 


The specialists of mental science itself, are 
mental defectives in respect of the neglected aspects 
of their minds. For all the abovestated reasons 
mental defec. has lost its place in the phraseology 
of mental science. 


People whose sensual activities and satis- 
factions are equibalanced and normal and who have no 
specialised mental aspects are mere nobodies in 
society. Human society is in all times made, led and 
perfected by mental ih sie alone and those few 
in whom mind and senses are nullified altogether are 
always the topmost leaders among them. 


Humanity is incessently striving for complete and 
permanent happiness. The few men who destroyed their 
minds altogether and threw all their senses into total di- 
suse, have theorised and declared to humanity, that com- 
plete happiness is conditional upon the complete destruc- 
tion of mind,and practically demonstrated humanity’s goal, 
in their ives: Humanity is naturally led always by 
them by dint of their merit. 


A complete mental defective with an answering 
parellel projective side of specialisation on the 
supersensual plane his being, is called superman. 


The multifarious constructional principles under- 
lying the organic structures in the universe are but 
the so many manifastations of the one universal self- 
conscious principle. The same is in man and it 
recognises its manifestations as beautiful in other 
objects and itself in man as happy. Happiness is the 
first personal manifestation, and beauty is the second 
personal manifestation of the universal soul’s nature. 
They are the two faces of the same coin, as it were. 
A principle is beautiful by itself and the matter attached 
to the principle appears because the principle control 
is beauty’s vehicles. Beauty is the finest expression 
of the universal soul through matter. 
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'- One who neglects or igneres a principle and 
cares for the material aspect alone, lases both and 
loses sight of himself and as a result feels miserable. 
IF one minds his principles, the material side falls 
under his control automatically, and he finds happiness 
and beauty in and outside himself. Searching for and 
recognising the beauty in everything and  under- 
standing its basis is the object of human life. He who 
has realised this object is the superman. 


A principle creates, sustains, and destroys matter 
but matter never produces nor sustains nor destroys a 
principle 


Man in main is a principle and the material part 
in him is but nominal and equal to nothing. Therefore 
if he neglects his principle and identifies himself with 
and minds his little material side, it amounts to denying 
himself with and minds his lila: <material side, it 


amounts to denying himself and his own real 
existence. A superman lives in his pure capacity as 
the principle. 


Study of beauty leads one into recognition of 
the principles, study of the principles into recognition 
of the one universal self-conscious principle and _ its 
study into recognition of one self to be a principle. 
And further study of one self as principle leads one 
into final understanding that he is the universal self- 
~conscious principle and everything that is one who 
possesses this final understanding is a superman. 


Whatever is beautiful is useful to man. Beauty 
attracts one into a scientific study of the thing 
beautiful, and leads him straight into the basic 
principle. Utility attracts one of predominantly 
animal desires, into a study of the thing useful. But 
study led by the consideration of utility confines 
itself to the few selected aspects of the thing, 
relating to one uses. This selfish scientific study 
does not lead one into final understanding of the 
universal self-conscious principle. A superman knows 
and keeps himself away from it. 


Love and sympathy for one another is expression 
of the underlying spiritual unity. Hatred and envy 
caused by difference prove the underlying spiritual 
non-difference. Representation of many by one man, 
and many following him, in society, is a manifestation 
of the underlying spiritual unity. Acceptance of 
common Law, common customs, common manners 
and common mode of life, by a society, signifies the 
underlying spiritual unity. Generalisation of particular 
things in the field of sciences, owes its justification 
to the underlying spiritual unity. But for the under- 
lying spiritual unity, human society and its laws that 
sustain it, could have no justification and meaning. 
All people exist upon the principle of spiritual unity. 
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‘But the difference lies in that the ignorant do un. 
- consciously while the men of knowledge do con- 
-sciously, of its being under their being.  Sacial 
evolution finally discovers this principle of spiritual 
unity and sotial ‘Science and Social Law are built 
upon this principle. The carnivorous civilisation of 
knowledge of this principle is not able to evolve a 
sound social Science worth the name. Still it has 
“caught a Few glimpses of the principle and strengthened 


into sway upon humanity one the wave of the vegeta- 
rian civilisations. So let us examine its better 
aspects which are in line with natural human evolution, 
which have bearing upon own eubject, and which 
help the westners know the fuller natural human 
sociology as this book .is intended more to be 
read by them than by the Orientals who are naturally 
familiar with the substance in their actual life. 





Man’s Will, Truthfulness and 


Non-violence 


BY 


‘A PARANOIIST’ 


Will 


A common ignorant man labours under the 
mischief that he is the gross body. He makes sensual 
enjoyment the soul object of his life and his senses 
play the heroes in his life. His mind is filled completely 
with sensual impressions and thinking. His uneducated 
mind, being unaware of the soul, identifies itself with 
the committee of senses, presides over their meeting 
in the brain room endorses their recommendations as 
a democratic president and assumes responsiblity for 
their execution. The uneducated man accepts his 
own will, the course of action prepared by his mind 
under the dictation of senses, Nature’s Laws are the 
universal Souls will, in obedience to which universal 
organism is living. These of man’s actions which are 
consistent with Universal Will, and coincident with 
the universal plan, are crowned with success and others 
meet with failure. An ignorant man does not under- 
stand the meaning of his failures and successes. His 
actions successes are those of the Universal Will. 
His actions failures also are the successes of the Uni- 
versal Will because the Universal Will makes them fail 
and thus maintains the continuity of her fulfilment of 
the Universal plan, the continuity threatened by those 
contradictory actions. 


A man of knowledge knows that he is not the 
mere little body and senses that he is the universal 
soul, that Nature's Code of Laws, the Universal Soul’s 
Will is his own will, that its success is his own success 
and that his seeming little failures also are his major 
successes. He does not allow his pure intelligence 
to join the gang of senses. 


He allows it to attend their brain room meetings, 
in the capacity of an Intelligence Officer 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. In- 
telligence impassive identification with the brain 
seat is called mind. Aman of knowledge who 
successfully keeps his intelligence away from falling 
into passive alliance with the brain seat, is said to 
have no mind. It is called Amanaskayoga by Hindu 
Philosophers. The brain seat in him is deprived of 
its active dictatorship upon intelligence by intelli- 


gence’s refusal to co-operate passively with it and is 
made by the latter a passive receptacle and executor 
of the latter’s active dictations, whereupon the senses 
turn into its obedient servants automatically along 
with its change of function. A bodily man has no 
seperate and independent will and freedom of his 
own, because he has no-purposes of his life, separate 
from and independent of those of the universal 
organism. 


Man proves a weak and little creature by the 
very force of his almighty spiritual will misdirected 
unconsciously through his deceptive mind. If he 
consciously corrects the direction of his will by the 
help of education he proves much more easily 
than he has proved a weak little creature because 
it is indeed easier for one to become what one 
naturally is than become what he is not. The millions 
of down-trodden suffering people are so as a result 
or the working of their own misdirected will, mis- 
directed by the ignorant mind in them. Reversing 
the direction of the popular will by way of educating 
their minds is the possible and effective duty of 
public men who sincerely interrd and work for the 
former’s elevation to natural human state of dignity. 
IF the millions of people change their minds, every- 
thing about them, on the physical side undergoes the 
corresponding changes. A cultured public reformer 
keeps the mental aspects of the people constantly 
in his view and switches upon them in order to realise 
the desired reformation on the physical side of their 


life. 


Truthfulness 


A man is said to be truthful, when his intelligence 
brain seat sense, and body maintain correct inter- 
relations and is said to be untruthful, when they 
maintain wrong ones. He is said to be effected’ 
with paralysis of the worst type when they maintain: 
no interrelations at all, besides being untruthful. 


When a man knows himself he keeps his. 
intelligence in its natural active state. Brain-seat. 
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cannot from a mind with active intelligence, and there- 
fore he issaid to be a mindless man or Amanaska Yogi, 
in Sanskrit. In his brain seat acts as a passive receiver 
and reflector of intelligence. The correct inter- 
relation between brain seat and intelligence mind 
means essentially deluded intelligence. A truthful 
man’s brain seat being intelligence’s passive tool 
refuses to accept the dictations of senses and body 
passes intelligence’s dictation to them and makes them 
behave under it. lt is the correct  inter-reletion 
between brain seat and senses and body. Thus a man of 
self-knowledge reflects his pure active intelligence 
through his senses and body, to his surroundings. 
He is said to be a truthful man, because he is true to 
his own intelligence and himself and thereby to 
everything and everything around him. 


When aman does not know himself, he delusi- 
vely believes that he is the body with its set of 
senses and passively obeys their dictations and makes 
sensual satisfaction the sole object of his lite. In him 
senses actively dictate to the brain seat and to the 
deluded intelligence passivated by the bodily idea. 
The brain seat with its sensual contents forms mind 
with the deluded passive intelligence. The mind by 
the very nature of its constitution is a blind passive 
supporter of the senses cause, and a blind active 
suppressor of the active tendencies of intelligences. 
These are the wrong set of inter-relations found 
in every ignorant man and are just opposite to 
those found in a man of self knowledge. He 
who possesses this wrong set of inter-relations 
is said to be untruthful. He is truthful from the 
material point of view, because his tongue and 
conduct truly reflect the contents of his mind, and 
because sensual enjoyment is sincerely believed by him 
as well as by his neighbours, to be the object of life. 
His untruthfulness is such of which he is unaware. 
Because he is not deliberately untruthful, the wrong 
set of inter-relations in him is changeable for the 
right one by the process of education. 


The Paralytic Type. A man of the 
paralytic type is untruthful from both the view points 
material and spiritual. He possesses a plausible philo- 
sophy agreeable to intelligence and has some sensual 
desires in his mind, which disagree with his philosophy, 
and practises a bodily behaviour dictated by the 
man and things around, against his own mind, 
and philosophy. His speech does not reflect either 
the meaning of his conduct or his mental contents. 
He always knows that he is untruthful but cannot help 
att out of asense of inability sometimes and out of 
unwillingness some other times. From his innermost 


soul to his outermost body, he is a heap of chases. 
The modern civilisation has produced a very large 
number of men of this type and installed them in 
power over society. The heights of their power 
keeps direct proportion with their respective depths 
of paralysis. 


Men of the second type easily become follo- 
wers of these of the third type unconsciously of the 
evils involved in so doing, because of being mindful 
solely of their own sensual ends. Men of the first type 
never follow those of the remaining two types, they 
follow themselves.” In their humanitarian attempts to 
better those of the second and third types, they are 
often persecuted by those of the third type and 
mildly sympathised by those of the second type, and 
followed and helped actively by those of their own 
type however few they may be. They live in the 
true sense of life, and those of the second and third 
types are cead in the name of living. 


Noneviolence and violence. The subject.of non- 
violence needs to be discussed more thoroughly in 
the light of man’s finally evolved intellectual state. 


Rivers and hill-brooks do not ask the living 
creatures on their way to clear away but run over 
them causing destruction of everything caught within 
their currents. Their goal is equality until ‘reaching 
which they run and run. The sea waves up and down 
roar restlessly day and night in order to regain her 
equality disturbed by the winds. The air runs 
hither and thither, to re-establish her equality 
dispelled by the sun-heat. The planets and stars are 
incessantly moving at mervellous speeds towards a 
state of equality the attainment of which is the end 
and dissolution of the material universe as a whole into 
the universal soul. 


IF we examine the various struggles for equality 
in nature the limits of our little globe, we see the 
running river, the roaring sea, the cyclonic air, and 
everything of the kind, adopt violence as a natural 
means for its attainment. The Political revolution- 
aries of the school of violorce argue upon. this 
ground that man also, being a piece of nature 
is entitled to adopt violence for the attainment of his 
social equality and individual freedom and for regaining 
all his lost rights. Having committed himself to the 
creed of violence he does all in its vindication and 
does not like to krow anything which may disprove 
it. Buta scientist pursues his examination of non- 
voilence and violence with disinterested objectivity to 
its possible end. 


The carnivorous beasts pounce upon and kill the 
herbivorous ones as headlessly of the latters life as a 
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Falling stone, waterfall, ‘or «a cyclone. The ‘herbi- 
vorous and vegetarian animals make some effort to 
avoid voilence ‘before they resort to it. Man, being 
‘the ‘final creature representing the final-stage ‘of evoke 
‘tion, belonging to the ‘hefbivorous and vegetarian 
animal kingdom, is expected to make greater efforts 
than.any of them, to avoid violence. 


‘Bharatha Yuddha was finally resorted to after wa 
‘series of ‘great efforts had ibeen :made .in order sto 
ewyvoid it. ‘In this discussion until now we have meant 
iby violence ‘the violenme against flesh and blood. 
According to this meaning we have -conaluded thet -it 
4s not a first rate means ‘but only a-last mite one. 
‘Progressive humanity is expected to dispense with 
‘wiolencae to’a greater extent than the ancestors in the 
ancient times. 


According to th superior cultural conception 
violence means violation of Nature’s laws. It is 
clready discussed thoroughly. 


A common ignorant man is expected by his 
Religion to keep in view and conduct himself 
according to the elementary conception of non- 
«violence of flesh and blood, until he grows outward 
enough to understand its cultural conception pertaining 
to Nature’s Law. When acommon has to go against 
his elementary conception he must do so under the 
guidance of the cultured man who knows the part of 
flesh voilence justified by Nature’s Law of Life. 


According to this spiritual conception; the one 
univeral soul violated himself, and the whole universal 
organism is the product of His Omnipotent violence. 
Therefore material life itself is violence. Every 
arganiam’s life is its so much share in the total 
universal organism's violence and man is the biggest 
share-holder in’ it. Man's voluntary spiritual 
withdrawal from his bodily sense into His Universall 
Consciousness, while at the same time being in the 


body, is the ideally perfect non-violent life. A_ 


cultured man‘of the second class, is expected to 
derive quidance from this man of self-knowledge in 


oases of doubt. 


Life of non-violence and life of truthfulness 
are essentially one and the same. ‘When one does 
not violabe ‘Nature’s Law he is said to be true to it. 
When one is true to himself and thus to Himself, he 
is said to commit no violence against ‘himself and the 
Universal Soul, i. e., he is said to live a life of non- 
violence. The following story iflustrates the identity 
of truth and non-violence. 


Once upon a time, aking went on hunting in the 
Himelayen woods, and saw three men sitting under a 


tree, motionkesend silent and with eyes’shut. He neared 
and asked ‘them why they withdrew themselves from 
society und ipreferread the ‘state of astone. One 
of ‘them opened his -eyes and replied ‘that -one ‘in 
society must address an individual .in plural inumber 
which was equal %o 'a-lie, and therefore he withdrew 


From society in order to avoid wntruthfulness ‘and the 


Vidtence ‘against ‘society’s mental ‘peace which would 
tbe caused ‘by ‘his ‘truthful wey of addressing ‘and also 
the violence against his own ‘mental psace which 
would be caused by untruthfulness.. The:second man 
aid ‘without wpening his eyes, ‘that the soul iin all 
ts one, that the life conditioned ‘upon recognising the 
existence of others ‘around as different from him was 
ignorance, that spiritual life amid ‘society ignoring 
the neighbours existence violates their mental peace 
and that therefore he withdrew himself from society, 
in order to avoid untruthfulness and violence. The 
third man did not move, did not open his eyes, did 
not come into bodily consciousness at all, did not 
know the existence of any thing or anybody else than 
himself who was himself. The First told the king that 
he was serving the second in order to learn from the 
latter how to live in Society, and the second said that 
the third was his goal which he was aspiring to attain 
by being at his feet and studying him. 


Subnormal, normal and abnormal men 


The first man is one of clear and sound instinct. 
Soc’al equality is instinctive with man. The funda- 
mental divine unity expresses itself as the essential 
part of instinct in man. An average man in modern 
Society, possess insignificantly little of this instinct in 
his conscious plane of mind, as it has been, being 
presented and suppressed by political, economic and 
religio-social tyrannies for centuries immemorial. 
Judged from this point of view, a moderm man is a 
fallen man or scientifically calling, a subnormal man. 
He who fives, advocates and works for the restitution 
of the natural social equality, is a normal man. 


Men of this normal type are only a few in modern 
subnormal society, they are felt and called abnormals by 
the subrormals. The few, not being the common 
Society, with an understanding of equality among the 
members of their class gradually they lose théir 
ingbinct and resort to the suppression of Society 
For the maintenance of their higher status. 


Actording to edvented culweal conception the 
gbave said noreal man %& subnamme From the point ef 
wiew of ideal manhood, tye wmode common peaple 
wre anmek inhuman form, deprived of the naturel 
primitive tumen views and worse than eninels in the 
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regularity of sensual behaviour, and one of the type 
of the second man in the story is areal normal man 
because he knows himself and the Natural Laws of 
life and the deeper basis of his instinct of equality. 
The third .man in the story is called a superman. We 
have sufficiently described the state of superman. We 
have also described the work of divinisation of society 
performed by the real normal man of the type of the 
second man in the story. The fallen modern society 
is to be helpedto rise to the state of the modern 
normal man, at least, to be called human in the real 
sense from his present dehumanised state. 
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Until the statement of spiritual knowledge, the 
basis of social equality and moral code, wes a mere 
supposition supported of course by instinct and 
accepted under pressure. of necessity. But after it 
has been a perfectly proved solid principle, proved not 
only to be the basis but also to be the very cause of 
universe, the denial of it is identical with self- 


denial. Devinisation of- village and town and theif 





inter-relations, is based upon this principle. 





Life and Death and Universal 
Organism 


BY 
“A REBEL” 
“mini the beginning of chemistry,’ the {chemists unitary lives. Every moment various parts in the 
divided the existence into two divisions, namely, the human organism work out themselves into disinte- 


living and the non-living, and tried to tabulate the 
various things under the two heads and determine a 
Clear line of demarcation between them. Most of the 
things were very easily put under one or the other, 
but in course of time a deeper study puzzled them. 
A little frog makes a surprise jump out of dead 
earthen layers never exposed to sun, in a newly dug 
well. A long and stout earth-worm suddenly makes 
its appearance, barely ten or fifteen minutes after 
the first rain-fall, in hard sun-burnt places where its 
existence has never been suspected. Well-developed 
fishes fall upon earth suddenly from the clouds along 
air around us and multifarious tiny creatures cover 
the ground leaving no space for setting our foot, all 
ona sudden under certain conditions of weather. 
The motherhood and fatherhood at the back of these 
sudden living appearances, was mystery to them as 
they saw only non-living substances on the former’s 
immediate behind. Some stones are found to be 
growing in height, stoutness and volumes, which they 
called non-living. All these puzzling discoveries 
shook their belief into bisection completely. Still 
they kept it as an accepted one though with no belief 
in it, for the sake of convenience, until they dis- 
covered the correct theory. Along time after that 
they arrived at a face-to-face stutly of the finest 
particles of matter and found them to have individual 


rotations of a constant and uniform measure of time . 


and space, They have already defined ‘life’ before 
they arrived at this discovery to the effect that that 
which moves in a regulated manner with a self regu- 
lated motive power derived from its own inner 
centre, isa living thing and that which moves with a 
motive power and regulation derived from external 
sources, is a non-living thing. A self moving out and 
a wind-driven withered leafare respectively the two 
apt examples illustrative of the above said definition. 
According to this definition the subtlest self rotating 
material particle is a living one possessing inherent 
motive power and regulation, and everything visible 
and invisible is living and there is nothing non-living; 
the things which they called non-living, are but 
unorganised simple lives and those defined as living 
are organised. Upon this discovery, they gave up 
their disproved divisioning and instead called matter 
as inorganic and organic. 


According to this theory of life, the complex 
human organism is composed of millions of simple 


gration and are reduced into disorganised matter, 
and simultaneously every moment; the inorganic 
matter imported into it in the form of food, is orga- 
nised by its system into the various organic parts 
which fill the gaps caused by their respective lost 
parts. The organic part organised in excess over the 
filling up grows up the organism into bigger and 
bigger one until it reaches its natural fullness, For a 
period after its attainment of natural fullness, the 
system maintains a quantitative equality of organi- 
sation and disorganisation during which period the 
organism does not grow. Thirdly the stage of decay 
begins, when the dis-organisation overbalances the 
Organisation quantitatively and when the system 
becomes too old, worn out, and weak, to maintain 
their equibalance. 


When the organisation in its gradual waning 
reaches zero point, and disorganisation reaches in the 
same gradual way, its general and total stage, the 
organism which ceases to function as such, which 
state is called death. The momentary death, which 
we take notice of, rs onty the last part of the long 
process of death which begins with the beginning of 
the overbalance of disorganisation. Similarly the 
momentary ‘birth’ which we take notice of, is only 
the last part of the long process which takes place 
inside the feminine system ever since the male 
mate’s placing the neucleus investment in it. 


Proper work conditioned upon good food causes 
overbalance of organisation and the consequent 
growth of the organism and idleness conditioned 
upon the same food leads the process of death. The 
work which tends to the increase of life, is painful 
and the idleness tending towards death, is pleasant. 
Brahmacharya or celebacy, is an unpleasant course, 
which adds more and more life every day. Sexual 
intercourse which means partial death or the loss of 
living part for both the partners, gives the highest 
pleasure and happiness to both of them. Because the 
daily partial deaths in our beings of which we are 
aware are giving us pleasure and the daily instal- 
ments of life added to us, are causing pain it is 
logically deduced, that man’s final total death gives 
him total happiness and his total birth isthe most 
painful experience. One cannot say the pains of his 
birth process while he is through it and forgets it by 
the time when hecan say. And also there is none 


LIFE AND DEATH AND 


to tell us the nature of experience of the final point 
of death after having passed through it. The above 
said deductions of birth’s painfulness and death’s 
dappiness are logical ones proved by daily experi- 
ence, which has to be accepted, unless and until 
some one were to speak out from one’s mother’s 
womb and another after one’s cremation or burial, 
respectively, against them Man is evidently choosing 
to travel towards material death and way from the 
fulness of maaterial life, as much as he can and 
greater is the wonder that he who fears death, is 
‘running towards it at greater speed than he who 
knows it and fears it not. 


According to the definition of an organism all 
‘tthe planets and stars are organisms in the same sense 
in which man is because they have instrinsically 
-derived and regulated motions. Therefore addressing 
prayers to them is rational. The universe as a whole 
ig one Organism in which the planets and stars are 
integral organic part, whose motions are co-ordina- 
‘tive and in censonance with its direction. The 
seeming vacuums among them are in fact no vacuums 
as every inch of space, is densely filled with living 
‘matter. They are all soundly interlinked together 
according tothe total organic plan. The universe 
is indeed one single creature possessing one and 
whole self-conscious soul. Numerous simple unicellu- 
lor organisms make a complex organism, the complex 
organisms and the unorganised mass of simple lives 
called matter, together make a planet or star, and 
call the planets and stars and the all-pervasive unorga- 
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nised invisible matter lying in the seeming inter- 
spaces among them together make universal organism, 
Inspite of the quantitative among the simple, 
complex and more and most complex Organisms, the 
principles of construction underlying every one of 
them, is one and the same throughout, Man isa 
miniature universe; he contains within himselt a 
representation of everything and every principle of 
the universe, on a miniature scale. A complete study 
of man and universalisation of the results of study, 
makes the complete knowledge. Thisis the extent 
to which the modern sciences have understood and 
agreed with the essentials of our subject. 


The universal organism is called Viratpurusha in 
Sanskrit by the Aryans. It is said to be masculine 
without a separate feminine mate, for which reason 
it lives and ends as only one without a second 
According to their astronomy and philosophy it 
emerges out of the eternal universal soul, lives for 
some lakhs of years and re-emerges into it8 origin. 
It has cyclic repetitions of ‘birth’ and ‘death.’ 


It is said that there are existing as many finer 
and finer worlds as there are states of matter that 
they have cyclic courses of evolution and involution, 
and that a regular large-scale transmigration is 
incessantly going on between our warld and those. 
The theosophists are thinking, writing, and talking 
a great deal about them. It is beyond my poor 
competence to write anything about them. I am 
still a student in that direction. 
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GODAVARI & KRISHNA 


HAV PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART TO 
MOULD AND SHAPE THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
& SOCIAL OUTLOOK OF THE PARTICULAR 
REGION AND ENRICHED BOTH THE MATE- 
RIAL & PHYSICAL WRHALTH OF THE LAND 
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WAVE PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART TO 
MOULD AND GIVE A DEFINITE SHAPE TO 
TIT COSMETIC INDUSTRY OF INDIA. RAISING 
THM PRESTIGN OF INDIAN - MADE GOODS. 
TH Y HAVE SLOUKED AN UNIQUE PLACE 
IN THE NATIONS INDUSTRY. IT IS AN 
ASSET TO THE NATIONS WEALTH. 


THEIR CREATIONS ARE GEMS 
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_ National Education in india 


GEORGE S&S. 


Writing bout national education for India | 
~Qught to make clear the fact that there isin trsth 
‘but one education which js universal throughout the 
world — the education of the more from out the less. 


In every kingdom of nature its fife is the subject 
of education. Evolution is education, ceaseless and 
unerring. And it is an education which causes an 
urtifoldment from the most primitive stages of 
consciousness in the kingdom to the most 
advanced —from the state of savagery to the state of 
kingship. Thus does the evolving life become 
educated in kingdom after kingdom of nature until it 
reaches the human kingdom, and then, at the human 
stage of evolution, once again grows, through the 
education by the universal laws of nature, out of the 
savage state of humanity through the various civilized 
«grades up to what we may call kingship in the 
human kingdom—the levels at which are the 
Supermen, the heroes, the saints, the true geniuses. 
Thence, no doubt, human life ascends into kingdoms 
beyond the human, wherein dwell the many grades of 


“Superhuman Beings 


In the mineral kingdom education transforms the 
dust into the diamond, into the precious stone, as 
‘Ruskin has so beautifully described to us in his Ethigs 
of the Dust. In the vegetable kingdom education 
transforms the lowliest vegetable life into the noblest 
denizens of the vegetable kingdom the gorgeous 
flowers, the venerable trees. And the beginnings 
of vegetable life are from the heights of mineral 
tife. In the animal = kingdom —— education 
transforms the lowliest forms of animal life 
into the kingly beings of that kingdom. And 
the beginnings of animal life are from the heights of 
the vegetable kingdom. In the human kingdom edu- 
.cation transforms the lowliest forms of human fife 
into the kingly grandeur of the hero, the saint, the 
martyr, the genius, the individyal who lives, but to serve 
all life around him. And the beginnings of human tife 
-are fromthe heights of the animal kingdom. 

So does God the Creator fashion individualities 
tobe immortal and unfold , them to become images of 
His awn Eternity. Out.of the dyst He makes .the 

. Ontof the diamond He makes the tree. 
the tree He makes the animal. Out of the 
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Par He makes the man. Qut of man 'He makes » 


Such is universal education—the education 
which national and any other education must be base: 
As God unfolds His life, so must the teacher te 
his children. And we see from this ia 
how much man-made education needs to change before 
it can effectively co-operate with the education 9 
God which is ever at work. Man-made education 
must help. It must not hinder. It must hasten. It must 
not retard. We perceive that universal education, 
God's education, is twofold in its nature. lt makes 
individuality wonderful. It makes universality true. The 
individual gains a marvellous uniqueness, and never 
loses his individuality. But he grows through God's 
education to identify his own’ individuality with that 
universality and oneness of Life which is alive with 
gorgeous differences yet knows no distinctions. 
God’s education leads all individualities to become 
orp brethren within the Universal’‘Brotherhood of 
all lite. 


Within this all-embracing education must national 
education live and move ard have its being if it is to 
be true to its essential nature. 


What is a nation? A class in the school of the 
world. So jis a faith. Who ace the students of.a 
nation? Its citizens, young. and old. Education never 
ceases. It dogs apt bagin.at birth, neither does it, ead 
with so-called death. , Education stops shert nowhere. 
Who are these citizens? The pilgrims of God, His 
children. Through the help of national education they 
must discover themselves, know a lear gaa nore and 
more unto the perfection destined for them. ci 
a true system of national education thay must learn 
the lessons of the classes into which (Sod has, entered 
them —the class of their country, the class of , their 
‘aith, the class of their surroundings whatever these 
may be, National education must: become a true ingre- 
dient of God’s education. 

What is Indian national education’? What lessans 
have Indians to learn in the class whith we call India ? 


To ma India symbolizes in large measure 


that 
universality aspect oF education which | have alread 
uni aspec of ha dy 


mentioned. 


been called a melting pot. More 
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truly should she be called a great refining centre, for 
that she indubitably is, and is destined more and more 
so to become as her education proceeds along her 
own and not along foreign lines. India intensifies in 
her children the spirit of universality as does no other 
country, | think, throughout the world. And her 
magic must be that in no measure do any of her chil- 
dren lose that individuality which, no less than univer- 
sality, is of the essence of education. 

~. The problem of Indian national education, there- 
Fore, is that of adjusting the inherent individuality of 
her citizens to the universality of her life. And the 
purpose of Indian national education is to educate 
every citizen to his or her highest individuality, to 
the highest individuality which each is capable of 
achieving in the India class, and to arouse a perfect 
harmony between the myriad diversities of citizen- 
individualities and the single unity of the nation-family. 


To solve the problem and thereby to achieve 
the purpose we must know all we can of India’s past, 
of her present, and of the future which awaits her- 
We must try to know all we can of her common 
cultrue and of her many cultures. We 
must try to know how she grew in the past 
in every filed of her life, what were her great- 
nesses, wherein she encountered failures and defeats, 
why she is as she is to-day, and to what heights she 
may hope to attain as the ae unfolds. We know 
she is composed of many diverse elements, of many 
diverse temperaments, faiths, customs. We know 
she is heterogeneous. But we must also discover 
that enfolding the heterogeneity there is homogeneity 
which it is part of the purpose of national education 
to bring out in every citizen. It isthe old story of 
individuality and universality. India needs her hetero- 
geneity. But she needs no less her homogeneity. 


‘“ Together differently’ is the motto of Indian 
education, and the true teacher in helping the child to 
fulfil his individual difference will help him to find his 
place in the common togetherness. 


\ The Hindu citizen must become great in his 
fulfilment of that which perhaps is the keynote of 
Hinduism—- Dharma, the righteous relationship between 
an individual and his surroundings. But in the spirit of 
Dharma he must enter into the universality of the 
Indian life. The Mussalman citizen must become 
great in his fulfilment of that which is perhaps the 
keynote of Islam=~Brotherhood, one life in Islam 
with no distinctions or differences whatever. In the 
spirit of the Smaller ‘brotherhood of Islam he must 
vivify the larger brother~hood of India. The Buddhist 
citizen must become great in his fulfilment of that 
which is perhaps the keynote of Buddhism —Truth, 
‘and he must give ‘his truth in the service of the 
‘universality: of India. The Christian citizen must 
become great in his fulfilment of that which is perhaps 


the keynote of Christianity —Service and Sacrifice. 
And he can bring no greater gift to India’s universality- 
than these splendid qualities. -The Parsi citizen may 
be proud to offer the Purity for which his great faith. 
stands. And yet, of course, each. religion has: 
within it the notes of all its fellow-faiths. National 
education in India must help each citizen to become 
exalted in terms of his faith, so that he may thereby 
climb the mountain of his particular individuality and 
enter into that apotheosis of individuality which is 
universality. Religious education, as | fear it is not 
yet understood, because we do not yet know our 
own and others’ faiths as they really are, is the 
essence of national education. And | dare to say 
that no subject inthe curriculum, if only we knew 
these subjects for what they really are —God showing 
us His laws at work—is in the slightest degree remote 
From religious education, for there is no fundamentaP 
distinction to be drawn between religious and any 
other form of education. 


At this point | wish to say with all definiteness 
that while the study of the accepted curriculum of 
subjects is good in itself for an obvious variety of 
reasons, it is in particular good in so far as it is 
positively directed to the development of that charac- 
ter which is threefold in its nature and expression— in: 
Will, in Wisdom, in Activity. However much we 
may know, it is what we are that counts, and true 
education is to end of Being far more than of 
knowing or even of doing. 


What are the elements of the Indian character ? 
What essentially is the nature of the Being of her 
citizens? In addition to the religious note there is 
specifically the note of Reverence, of Comradeship, 
of Harmlessness (Ahimsa). Not that these are 
practised as they should be, but they do in fact run 
through the very life of India; and they are essential, 
vital ingredients of Indian national education. 

Under the foreign system of education by which 
we are aflicted today and have been afficted for over 
a century, there is no education at all, or very little. 
Mostly is it instruction, and instruction in set subjects 
with the set purpose of passing examinations, though 
these are more often the subject of failure than of 
success. It is not character that is stirred through the 
existing system of education, but the lesser intellect, 
as we all of us know. How unnational! How flaunt- 
ing of God's education ! 

We have the Wardha scheme of education as,a. 
supposed step to national education. It is an improve- 
ment upon the foreign system. Let us freely admit it. 
But how little is it based upon the noble simplicities of 
God's evolving life! If there is to be a truly natiqna 
system of education we must make qualities our 
supreme objective and make our subjects the se 
of these qualities. uy 
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Hence, especially in India national education must 
be for character and therefore for knowledge to the 
supreme end of character, and for character ‘in which 
the soul of India shall shine - through‘ every possible 
exaltation of the setting In which each citizen indivi- 
duality abides. 


We shall not arrive at any true Indian system of 
education merely by grafting on to the existing system 
of education some Indian conceptions of life. We 
must ourselves discover India as she really was and 
is—her age-old distinctiveness, culture and genius in 
every field of life, and in every faith dwelling within 
her frontiers, and then develop a system which shall 
educate in every one of her citizens that measure of 
Indian life which respectively they may be able to 
achieve. While we may be compelled to continue 
the existing system for some time longer, the true 
system must be at work here and there throughout 


t he land, so that through experiment and experience a 
workable national education may oust the foreign 
misfit. 

May | conclude by putting otherwise what | con- 
ceive to ke the esserce of national education for all 
countries : 

When we know each other, we begin to under- 
stand each other. 


When we begin ro understand each other, we 
begin to appreciate each other. 


When we begin to appreciate each other, we 
begin to discover common aims. 


When we begin to discover common aims, we 
begin to pool our traditions. 


When we begin to poo! our traditions, we begin 
to be a nation. 





THE HEART OF EDUCATION 


Continued from page 340 

pupils. As we are teachers, so must we be fathers 
and mothers to those whom we teach. Think less of 
yourselves as teachers and more of that more beautiful 
and deeper intimacy with your pupils as fathers to 
them, as mothers to them. - Think of them as members 
of your family whom you love and cherish and are 
intensely eager to help in every possible way. 


Your pupils must want to invite youto come to 
their homes and to see their parents and brothers and 
sisters of the smaller home. And we must want their 
parents and brothers and sisters to visit us, so that 
they may know to whom they have entrusted those 
so near and dear to them. 


What the World Most Needs 


Before everything else it is kindness which the 
world needs most. Letus be kind to all—to plants 
and animals, to our families, to our friends, to our 
fellow-men. Great Teachers such as the Buddha, 
the Christ, and all others, have always been examples 
of kindness. The most useful and necessary of all 
things is the universal practice of individual kindness 
towards all creatures. Unless our education educates 
kindness, it is no education at all for kindness is the 
breath of all true living. 


The Fire of Enthusiasm 


We must not use force with our pupils, but 
inspire them by our love to live beautifully, and to 
love all beautiful things. It is our enthusiasm which 
will help us so to guide them. If we are not 
enthusiastic, how shall we create enthusiasm in our 
young people so that they will delight in the beautiful 
things of life? - 


A Centre of True Spirituality 


Beauty, culture and the truly religious spirit must 
pervade the everyday lives of us all—teachers and 
pupils alike, so that we may all become inspired to 
greatness ard make our Sctool and Kalakshetra a great 
Centre of true Spirituality. 


It is that we may have such a Centre that the 
Besant Theosophical School and Kalakshetra are so 
close together, are living in the most intimate 
comradeship. They need each other, and | am very 
happy to be the head of each. And! want all our 
young people and our teachers to feel at home in 
both, and to draw inspiration from both, whether 
they belorg to one or to the other. 


The Spirit of Real Education 


The secret for our success is a deep and abiding 
friendship between us all— elders and yourgers alike. 
We teachers must make our classes and the classrooms 
centres of a keautiful atmosphere, full of the deep 
affection and understanding and friendship between 
us and those who have come to us for the help we 
can give them...... 


This is the Besant spirit. This is the Leadbeater 
spirit. This is the Theosophical spirit. This is the 
spirit | am trying to make strong in our School and 
in Kalakshetra. This is the spirit you all are here to 
evoke in yourselves and to help to grow in those 
who come to us. This is the spirit which will, | 
firmly believe, be the salvation of our beloved India. 
This is the spirit which we must all offer to Dr. Besant 
in grateful, in reverent and in affectionate homage. 


The Heart of Education 


SHRIMA TI 


Our:Greatest Problem —Ourselves 


Our greatest problem is to educate ourselves, 
for unless -we do so, -we shall certainly be very 
ineffective teachers. How can we expect the pupil 
to be alive with interest unless the: teacher himself is 
alive with that which creates interest and therefore 
understanding. When | find a child that | am unable 
ito imberast, | say to myself that | must try some 
other way. The true teacher says, as did Bishop 
zeadbeater, “My pupil -does -net fearn from me. 
Therefore, | do not understand him.” 


The teacher is ina very difficult position. He 
is not by any means perfect, and yet he has to try»,to 
be the best example he can. This is one of the 
hardest tasks of the teacher. 


The Magic’ of the Heart 


The magic of the true, teacher often changes even 
the dullest pupils into the most beautiful individuals. 
He sees in his pupils their real, fineness—the fineness 
everyone has—and conjures it forth from wherever it 
may be hidden. This power comes: from a very great 

‘love and avery deep understanding from a heart 
overflowing with an intense desire to help young 
peaple whoever they may be. We must all try to 

‘have this love and this understanding and this desire, so 
that we may help the pupils who are members of our 
Besant School or Kalakshetra families. 


The True Vision 


‘We must ilearn to see human .beings in their 
abeouty. We must look through the outer form into 
athe Real Self of each of our young people. Thus 
valone,are we seal teachers. Thus.alone are we seal 
artists for there is no art more wanderful than the art 
which is, consecrated to the study of the young. 


The Besant Ideal 


‘How difficult it is as | known full well, to be a 
“gacher accerding to the Besant staridard and ideal. 
To me the’Besant ideal is the blending of imagination, 
vision, nobility, understariding, and very specially a 
most magtificent faith in India. 


RUKMINI DEVI 


Besant education means a knowledge. of the past 
and the future of the child and a deep insight jnto his 
present being. One steeped in Besant education 
would be able to say even of some ugly and uninte- 
resting child that he might some day be a great genius, 
even though at_present there are no signs at all of it, 
because, perhaps, of repressions, or unhappiness in the 
home, or other difficulties which for the moment he 
is unable to overcome. 


What Is Greatness ? How Can We Evoke It ? 


These are questions we must continually be 
asking ourselves and be seeking to answer through our 
understanding love of our pupils. We must try to 
learn how to answer them, for India needs great 
citizens and The Besant Theosophical School and 
Kalakshetra must help to give them to India. To give 
this help is to help to make India’s future safe and 
glorious. Fromamong our many pupils will, I’ hope, 
come a few who will be among India’s leaders. ‘We 
must indeed make our pupils happy. But we must also 
try to make them great For India’s sake. 


A School for the Great 


But to love and to understand by no means 
involves our giving way to all the whims and fancies 
our young people may have. ‘We must know when 
and where to be, firm. Xe must be the allies of the 
souls of .our young peoples==sgometimes against the 
rebellious bodies that would. gubordinate the soul to 
that which shouldbe jts servant. Our aules .and 
regulations, our discipline—I do not quite like this 
ward—are for the helping ef our young people to 
become beautiful in spirit and neble in action. And 
Qur environment here at Adyar aust be kept simple 


. and, gracigus and basutiful, rich in the spirit of our 


beloved India. Our school must be .a great and 
wonderful Indian School, sa that it may become, 


the 
nucleus of a great and wonderful Céllege, and some 
May, that World-University of which Dr. Besant drea- 
med, and which even now is the dream of many 6f us. 


Fathers end Mothers-of Our Students 
It is of tha. utmost, i that.every tracker 
should have a very mice a every ane of his 
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Function of the Universities 


BY 


GHULAM MOHAMMED, cue. 


lt will not perhaps be out of place for me 
to refer howsoever briefly to the function of our 
Universities in India of tomorrow. | do not wish 
to make this the occasion to raise any controversial 
issues or to embark upon a criticism of our existing 
educational system. This task could better be perfor- 
med by those who have given their lives to the edu- 
cational problems of this country, but there is one 
aspect of the question which | cannot refrain from 
mentioning at this important juncture. To those who 
have closely observed the standards of education both 
University and otherwise in this coutry, the extent of 
unemployment amongst the educated middle classes 
and the standard of work in the various fields perfor- 
med by the products of our Universities, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that considerable thought and 
attention must be given to co-ordinating the work and 
activities of our Universities with the actual require- 
ments of India of tomorrow. Realism whether in 
education or in any other field is an asset. While the 
seats of learning should continue to add on to human 
knowledge, it would be almost impossible to neglect 
the broad human problem of aligning their work to the 
needs of the country. In the economic field, there 
are before the country various plans of large develop- 
ments embracing agriculture, industry, education public 
health and other fields of activity. When such gigantic 
tasks are being considered and set before people as 
ideals to be attained within a given period of time, 
the part that our Universities are required to play in 
assisting towards the achievement of these ideals 
cannot be ignored. Universities have to train the 
Doctors, the Engineers and the Scientists who have 
to build the India of tomorrow, an India rid of disease 
and poverty, an India with a higher standard of living. 
This is an important aspect to which Universities must 
give anxious thought so that Governmental and 
University activities are co-ordinated. 


| must apologise for laying so much stress 

on the realistic side of our needs and requirements, 

but | feel, | must lay equal emphasis on an examination; 

on this occasion, of problems facing you young men, 

from another angle, which is perhaps much more 
amMportant. 
86 


The academy is traditionally peaceful and 
deteched and you have enjoyed under the aegis of 
your great University years of freedom from all but 
academic cares. But | am sure you must have felt 
all along that the peace and detachment of the 
academy is not, and should not be, symbolic of 
isolation, of a desire to escape the struggle of life, 
to avoid issues which create bitterness and ignore 
movements which agitate the world around you. You 
must have realised that peace and freedom were 
prerequisites for the proper functioning of academic 
life, and that in reality you were being prepared for 
the career which you will now follow. You have 
passed through the formative period of your life, you 
have now become what nature intended and art has 
enabled you to be. But whatever the careers you 
have chosen for yourselves, | have no doubt that 
association with your teachers here has left its imprint 
on your mirds. Like them you will want to be men 
of outstanding attainments, and above all men of 
culture. There must already be sprouting within you 
seeds gathered from far and wide of all those qualities 
that refine tastes, broaden the outlook and stimulate 
impulses that together induce the brightest form of 
self-expression. But you must know that human life 
is a continuous process, that individuals and communi- 
ties have constantly to face new situations. Culture, 
inone aspect is the ability to preserve the old, 
because life must have its foundations, and those 
foundations are stronger which are most deeply 
embedded in a people’s nature. This is something 
that history reveals and the academy preserves and 
inculcates. Culture, in another and equally important 
aspect, is an awareness of life, an ability to appraise 
its forces, and urge to identify oneself not merely 
with truth and justice in the abstract but with all 
tendencies that lead to their application to life under 
the conditions that prevail. Your teachers and the 
knowledge you have acquired must have made you 
keenly aware of what true culture demands of you 
now. But you will pardon me if |, as an outsider, 
attempt a restatement of what may be known to youn 
For even in an academy outsiders have their fun ct 
not only as guests grateful for the attention and 
‘honour they receive but as men who are in the thick 
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of life, heavy with care, tortured with hopes and 
doubt and yearing for the realisation of what they 
have attempted and only partially achieved or desired 
but not attempted. This ought to meana on deal 
to you because it can indicate to you the lines along 
which you should undertake to attempt and achieve 
on your own. 


| shall, therefore, take advantage of the 
opportunity your University has kindly granted me 
and ask you a question which | know should not be 
asked casually, because it is too comprehensive and 
intricate to admit of a ready answer. You are young 
men who have received education at one of the 
leading centres of Indian culture. What do you 
understand by culture? In other words | am sure it 
cannot be that you aspire to a life of ease, cultivating 
your personality like an exotic, hot-house plant that 
can exist only under artificial conditions. Nor will 
| admit that you have resigned yourself to fate, believ- 
ing that you can only take what comes. What then do 
you desire 7? What is your conception of the highest 
form of life for yourself? Have you come to love 
your books so well that you will only live with 
them and in them, and pass on to posterity an 
example of devotion to knowledge to the ex- 
clusion of all else? Or have you decided that books 
are merely means to an end, and the end is success 
in the career you have chosen? IF so, what has 
determined your choice of acareer and how would 
you measure your success? How would you, as 
literary men, historians, economists, scientists, or 
servants of the State realise your idea of culture ? 
You could answer this question as individuals, but 
have you taken it into account that culture belongs 
primarily to the groups, that its potentialities depend 
primarily on the synthesis of individual self-expression 
and social requirements, on a proper adjustment of 
individual and social objectives, and above all on the 
faith that true culture consists not in the moral and 
intellectual self-sufficiency of the individual but in the 
self-realisation of the community ? 


A few examples will make my meaning 
clear. There must be many among you whom the 
atmosphere of this seat of learning has filled with 
desire for knowledge, because they are assured that 
fullness of knowledge alone will yield what is for 
them the highest pleasure of life. But are they 
equally certain that their isolated pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake will not, even when their goal is 
attained, be embittered by a sense of futility? Will 
not the ignorance around them mock at_ their 
knowledge, will they not be haunted by the feeling. 
that in what appeared to be a disinterested search for 
truth they were really indulging an __ artificially 
stimulated appetite ? It is just those, | think, who 


love knowledge for its own sake that should suffer 
most keenly to see its faint light flickering in the 
surrounding darkness. It is they who should strive 


for its dissemination, not in the haphazard ineffective 


way that has been characteristic up till now, but in a: 
proper scienific spirit. There is a vast field open 

to them. The primary school, to which we have so 

far paid no serious attention, the secondary school, 
which has suffered equally from neglect, the illiterate 

and semi-literate adult population, and last of all the 

educated citizen, all these await the attention and 

care of people who love knowledge and who realise 

that there is nothing they can call their own until 

they have shared it with the largest number of the 

community to which they belong. | am not by any 

means recommending you to choose teaching or 

writing as your profession. Your career you will 

select for yourselves, and you will be guided by your 

own discretion or intention in the choice of method. 

But you owe to this institution, which has given you - 
the culture you possess, and still more to your people, 
upon whom your self-realisation as men of culture 
depends, to prove that you are rich in culture not 
because of what you have acquired but because of 
what you are able to give. 


There must also be men among you who 
have the gift of leadership. They too are men of 
culture. It is open to them, because of their power 
to persuade and their ability to draw men’s attention 
and direct their activity towards anything they consider 
important to make use of their aptitude for their own 
ends. Our national life has, indeed, passed through 
a phase when leadership was admittedly a means of 
self-advancement. We are now beyond that stage. 
But the danger of leadership being interested or 
misguided is always there, and it is only men who 
believe passionately in cultural values, who can 
distinguish the essential from the non-essential, the 
permanent from the transient that can provide the 
leadership we need. You, as educated young men, 
know what differences and misunderstandings divide 
and disturb our country now, and it must be evident 
to you how co-operation, harmony and unity between 
the constituent elements of our people can be attained. 
You must be aware also that knowing the good is not 
enough, and! do not wish to delude you with the 
hope that you will be able to achieve with ease the 
good you know. If you are interested only in provid- 
ing a suitable background for an isolated and self- 
centred existence, you will no doubt take the line of 
least resistance and be careful not to provoke quarrels 
that disturb your peace or retard your progress. Not 
individuals only but communities and nations have 
bartered away their freedom, their very existence as a 
cultural group to evade the conflicts which self- 
assertion involves. We have avoided the struggle too- 
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long, we have left the field open for the impositions 
of those who talked of culture without possessing it 
themselves, and it will be sheer disaster if the faith of 
young men in cultural values continues to Fight shy of 
challenging all imposture. But the removal of what is 
insincere and false would only clear the ground. The 
problem of defining our national objectives, of esta- 
blishing and conducting political institutions, of incul- 
cating civic ideals and interpreting our culture in terms 
of civic conduct would still remain. These are not 
ends that can be achieved ina lifetime, or by a few 
who are called great men, they are not in fact a task 
that can ever be completed and put aside as finished. 
Their realisation is a process that has to be continu- 
ously repeated, an aspect of culture that has to be 
defined more clearly and asserted more vigorously in 
each succeeding generation. Your function, as men of 
culture who have the gift of leadership is to begin this 
proccss, or, where it has already begun, to guide it 
onward. 


Life in our time is becoming more and 
more dependent on economic factors, and | know most 
young men are inclined to believe that the future of 
our country will be determined entirely by the accep- 
tance or rejection of their favourite scheme of 
economic reconstruction and readjustment of social 
balances. | have no doubt that creation of wealth by 
the people and for the people is the soundest econo- 
mic principle, though it is unnecessary to be dogmatic 
and associate this principle exclusively with socialism, 
communism or any other name that has been given to 
it. The Russian Five Year plans have appealed to 
Indian youth as nothing else has done within the last 
twenty years, and the Russian solution of the 
minority problem is now attracting their attention. 
Experiments in economic reorganisation have, how- 
ever, been made all the world over, and it will not be 
to our interest to confine ourselves to the study—or 
the admiration of one people only. Our problem is 
to build up our economy, for which the basic condi- 
tion is not a correct ideological affiliation but an 
intensive study of Indian resources and Indian condi- 
tions and above all the creation of the human meterial 
necessary for the execution of any plans that are made. 
You are the material. Have you decided what your own 
share is going to be in the stupendous tasks that your 
own scheme of things involves? Have you felt it 
your duty, as men who believe in cultural values, 
to search within yourselves for aptitudes that would 
be of the greatest immediate benefit to your people ? 
Until you have done your part, until you have rid your- 
selves of the inhibitions created by more than a century 
of education in which culture has been associated 
exclusively with the arts, the work of building up our 
economy cannot be taken up in earnest, and all plans, 
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including the one to which you own allegiance, wii 
remain confined to the world-of hopes and dreams. 


| have elsewhere deliberately urged on 
participating in the task of economic development. 
There is a vulgar simplification of the same idea that 
is unfortunately all too current. There is what is 
called ‘the job ‘ with its prospects on the one hand, 
and the training required for it on the other. If there 
are universities or specialised institutes to provide the 
training’ and those who are trained get the jobs they 
aspire to, the problem is supposed to be solved. This 
narrow, unthinking outlook will lead us straight into 
the morass where job-hunting, intrigue and incompe- 
tence breeds. You must, if not only culture but 
human dignity means anythirg to you, challenge this 
statement of your problem as well as its alleged 


solution. What your country needs is people who 
will gve it ther best. There are no jobs and no 
prospects. There is only work to be done, and 


work is your only career. Believe in this whole- 
heartedly and you will find in it not the meagre 
substance of an impractical maxim but all the richness 
that life can possess; dismiss it as useless wisdom 
and you will lose everything, including the job which 
you expect froma kind fate or the sympathy and 
ingenuity of your elders. 


| am now almost where | began, when | 
reminded you of your duty to reflect how your culture, 
your conception of human dignity should express itself 
in your lite. Now | am suggesting what your attitude 
should be in the conflict between self-sacrifice and 
self-interest. | hope | have not given you the 
impression that what your country needs is self- 
sacrificing young men. That is almost as far from 
what | hold to be the truth as an outlook based on 
pure self-interest. | say this although | know that any 
example of self-sacrifice that comes within your 
knowledge touches you deeply, and the impulse to 
emulate it is very strong. But we have, in course of 
t'me, simplified the idea of self-sacrifice into making 
it mean either the spiritual negation or the rejection 
of benefits that could be derived from the pursuit of 
self-interest. But in giving this term a _ mystic 
significance and in implying that self-interest is the 
normal attitude, we ignore the main factor, life itself. 
Selfishness cannot serve as the moral or even 
practical basis of life, isolated individuals whose culture 
makes them into curiosities cannot be your ideals of 
self-expression. Who, then, can be said to live? 
Surely, only those who have the courage to assert 
the values they believe in, those who have the know- 
ledge, and the skill and the perseverance to build up 
the life they desire. Such men will work and suffer 
and enjoy, they will acknowledge no defeat and be 
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content with no victory. They will live not for 
themselves but for their work, the work they know 
which must be done and will be done, the work that 
is eternal and imperishable because it is one with 
life, with nature, with God. They will not expect 
miracles or great achievements, they will not lean on 
public acknowledgment of their services. They will 
know that life is built up of innum2rable details, 
as matter is of atoms, and they will be supremely 
confident that because of the datails which they 
attend to the whole will shape itself according to 
the desired plan. And the whole they dream of will 
be their heritage, their life beyond life. 


India after this War will find itself on the 
threshold of anew era, when stupendous tasks shall 
await every young man and young woman. India looks 

orward to a freer growth and to reconstructing the 
fabric of her social, political and economc life. India 
looks forward to a new synthesis of values and is 
creating for herself new ideals and new concepts. 
This process will continue and in the ac lievement o 
these ideals every ounce of thought, energy and 
sustained effort shall be required if India’s freedom is 
to have any significance for the ordinary man and 
what is more real if that freedom is to be preserved 
and maintained. It is far easier to win freedom, it is 
far more difficult to retain it. It 1s work in the field 
and the factory, the labour of thinkers and research 
workers in the Universities and other seats of learning 
that shall go to form the basis of a freer life. With 
low standard of living, education and health prevailing 
practically all over India, the task of raising the 
economic level of preserving human life and avoiding 
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disease, providing better and cleaner houses for every 
one, achieving better yield from land, disembowelling 
from the earth the rich minerals Nature has endowed 
this land with, and making the best use of the raw 
materials and labour available, form the great task that 
lies ahead of you. The development of those high 
qualities and moral virtues, which blend the civic life 
of a people and the exercise of tolerance and under- 
standing are essential for success in this task. 
Recognition of human dignity and rights of man, close 
examination of past traditions in the laboratory of 
realism and development of individual and national 
character are our greatest needs. Freedom, to be 
real, must not be of the few or for the few. Freedom 
devoid of spirital and emotional values, and without 
ideals of service and co-operation between people 
and people, would in the world of tomorrow be of no 
sgnificance. Your goal is set and you, young men 
and women, who leave the University to-day have a 
very heavy responsibility before you, for the present 
rnoment is perhaps the most significant in the history 
of this country. Clarity and sincerity of thought, 
shedding of prejudices and maintenance of high ideals 
are your compass and chart in these uncharted seas. 
You will be judged by the degree to which you are 
equipped to play this role in actual life and the contri- 
bution you make to the advancement of your country 
and the understanding between various peoples of the 
human race. May you have the guidance, the courage 
and the far-sightedness to give to your country all 
the best in you that this University has helped to 


develop. 
—hkrom the Andhra University Convocation Address. 
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Progress of Historical Research 


in Andhra 


BHAVARAJU VENKATA KRISHNARAO, M.A., B.L- 


Historical research has reached a stage in 
Andhra that it is necessary to cry halt and look back 
to review the results that have been achieved so far. 

In dealing with the progress of historical research 
we may have to trace its histary from the earlier days 
of British occupation of this region. In doing so, we 
have to mention first, in grateful 
terms, Col. Collin Mackenzie. He 
came to Madras in 1783 as a Royal 
Engineer. From 1790 to 1792 he 
took part in the wars against 
Sultan Tippu. For sometime there- 
after he spent his time in surveying 
the territory which comprisedofwhat 
is now called the Ceded Districts 
and a portion of the Nizam’s 
territory. He was actually engaged 
in 1798 in the siege of Pondicherry. 
He was in Serangapatam in 1799 mr 
when Sultan Tippu fell. ; 
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From that Bs cite ay 
date till 1810 he was in charge of 
the Survey of Mysore. In 1816 he 
became the Surveyor-General in - 
India and died at Calcutta in 1821. 
Ever since he arrived in India, he 
developed a keen desire to know 
the history of India and the litera- 
ture of the people. 
had nothing to do with his official 

duties, for he spent large sums of money in the pursuit 
of his hobby. He appointed learned Pandits in Tenugu, 
Tamil, Karnada, Marathi, Parsi (Persian) and other Indian 
languages, and sent them out to various Provinces to 
collect materials for writing the History of India. The 
duties of these Pandits and Munshis were, to tour 
villages, meet the village head-men, village accountants 
ror other elderly residents and record their statements 
segarding local history, local traditions and other 
mportant and interesting matters conc erning that area. 
The Pandits and Munshis were also enjoined to collect 
palm leaf Manuscripts in all languages wherever they 
were available, and whatever might be their price, if 
they were to be purchased. They should also copy 
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them if possible. They were further asked to copy 
the stone and collect copper plate inseriptions, avail- 
able in that locality. If they visited a site of archaeo 
logical importance or a monumert containing rare and 
beautiful sculptures, they were to make drawings of 
those sites, monuments etc., and prepare descriptive 
accounts of those places, about 
their condition and their location, 
for future use and information. 
Col. Mackenzie himself personally 
supervised the work of those 
Pandits and Munshies from day-to- 
day, lest they might deceive him 
by sending false or inaccurate 
reports. He kept a regular diary 
and insisted upon his assistants in 
sending their diaries regularly of 
their daily activities. These diaries 
are available now in the Manu- 
script Library at Madras. Col. 
Mackenzie collected materials of 
historical and literary importance in 
several languages, such as Kannada, 
Tenugu, Tamil, etc., and those in 
the Tenugu are the most important 
and interesting. They contain valu- 
able and inexhaustible materials for 
writing history of Southern India. 
We have no idea of the large sum 
spent by him for collectirg the intetesting materials and 
hundreds of palm leaf Manuscripts. But it is said that 
after Mackenzie’s death the East India Company paid a 
compensation of one lakh of rupees to Mrs. Mackenzie 
and purchased all the papers from her. 

Col. Mackenzie also placed the Andhras under a 
deep debt of gratitude for all the time to come. But 
for his descriptive account and efforts to save it from 
wanton vandalism, the name of Amaravati Stupa 
even would have vanished like the morunent. To-day 
the Amaravati Stupa is a marvel to the whole world. 
lt would be comparable to the Taj Mahal at Agra if it 
had stood to-day as it did in the days of Col. Macken- 
zie; it would have attracted like the Taj, lovers of 
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art From all over the world. Today a visitor may have 
an idea of the wonderful beauty of the great stupa 
of Amaravati by looking at the model made of plaster 
which is preserved in the British Museum. 
Rajah Vasireddi Venkatadri Naidu, Zamindar of 
Chintapalli -Vontu in Kistna District, removed the 
marbles conta’ning the beautiful scluptures, dug up 
the huge mound called ‘‘ Deepaladinne ’’ and used 
them for making lime (Chunnam) and constructing his 
palace at Amaravati, Rajah Venkatadri was indeed a 
great prince; but he proved to be a vandal who 
ravaged and destroyed the beautiful Mahachaitya at 
Amaravati. He also allowed the residents of the 
village and the neighbourhood to convert the marbles 
into lime and thus destroy for ever the beautiful 
marbles of the great Stupa. Col. Mackenzie visited 
the spot in 1792 and was struck with the marvellous 
beauty of the Amaravati Stups. He requested the 
Zamindar not to proceed further with his molestation 
of the monument in that savage manner. He prepared 
plans and drawings of the great structure and wrote 
an elaborate account describing the wonderful monu- 
ments which was published later on in the Journal of 
Aslatic Society, (1807 — Vol. IX — Calcutta). Col. 
Mackenzie visited the monument a second time in 1816 
and made another report. On this occasion, he took 
artists with him and through their assistance prepared 
drawings of various sculptures that still remained there. 
That great work is still in manuscript condition. 
It is preserved in the India Office, London, with great 
care. 


The Government of Madras divided the 
Mackenzie's collections into three groups. One group 
is preserved in the India Office, London. The second 
one is placed among the Royal Asiatic Society collec- 
tions at Calcutta. The third and perhaps the most 
important and useful collection from the point of view 
of the Andhras was handed over to the Presidency 
College, Madras. This collection was later on 
removed to the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library; and itis there. The late C. P. Brown, 
edited Mackenzie’s collections, got them copied on 
strong tough paper and preserved them in 64 volumes, 
under the name of “Local Records”. The 
“Local Records” are a veritable mine for the 
students of the History of Southern India to dig in. 
K. Nageswararao Pantulu, founder and editor of 
the Andhra Patrika planned to get the Records 
copied and preserved for the Andhras in the heart of 
Andhra. In fact, three volumes were copied before 
his death; and they are preserved to-day at Gautami 
Libarary Rajahmundry. § After the death of 
Nageswararao Pantulu, the project was abandonsd. 


Among the assistants of Col. Mackenzie, there 
was one Cavali Borrayya who must be mentioned as a 


very remarkable man. He lived only for twenty-six 
years. He was an Andhra, = Aruvela-n'yogi Brahmin of 
Ellore; he finished during that short span of his eventful 
life the work of half a century. He was a great 
scholar in Tenugu, Urdu, Persian, English, Kannada, 
Tamil and Marathi. He was the First Indian epigraphist. 
He was the first Indian who was able to decipher stone 
inscriptions and inscriptions on copper plates, found 
all over the country. Roughly one hundred years 
before Prinsip lived and deciphered the inscriptions of 
Asoka, Borrayya lived and proved to be the first 
epigraphist which India produced. Borrayya happened 
to be an Indian and an Andhra, and therefore his fame 
as the First epigraphist of India did not get the recog- 
nition it deserved and which the scholar-world 
bestowed .upon Justice Prinsic, a foreigner. Even 
the Andhras have completely forgotten the great work 
and achievements of Borrayya. An account of the 
life and work of this great man was published ina 
Marathi journal. Borrayya was not merely an epi- 
grapnist ; he was a poet in Sanskrit and Tenugu, of a 
great order. Borayya’s brother Ramaswami was also 
€ great pioneer in historical research. He succeeded 
his brother as the Dubashi under Col. Mackenzie ; it 
was he who gave a shape to all the ‘ Collections” 
of Col. Mackenzie and edited them. In 1822 he 
wrote a book in English known as “The History of 
posts of Southern India” and dedicated it to Lord 
Cornwallis, then Governor-General of India. This 
book was first published ia Calcutta and later in 
Madras. It contains the history of the lives of the 
poets in Tenugu, Marathi, Tamil, Kannada and other 
languages. 


Then in the chronological order comes the great 
savant, Charles Philios Brown. What Rev. Kittel did 
to the Kannada, this great scholar did for the Tenugu. 
For a long time Brown was a Judge of the Sadar 
Court at Masulipatam. He spent his life for the 
most part in the Andhra. kle had a remarkable love 
for the Tenugu language. He collected almost all the 
valuable works in Tenugu and preserved them in the 
Library in Madras. He wrote notes on the margin of 
the books which he collected and read. He paid 
money from his own pocket to the scribes to go about 
the country and gst copies made of the great classics 
in Tenugu like Col.:Mackenzie. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he spent almost all his life and fortune for 
the benefit of the Tenugu language and the people 
of Andhra and he died penniless and a bankrupt in 
England. 


Next in order came Bukkapatnam Raghavacharyulu. 
He lived in the middle of about the last century. He 
collected materials for writing the history of 
Andhra on account of the great impetus given by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Carmichael, then a member of the 
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‘Government of Madras. He was a Deputy Tahsildar 
an the Guntur District. He collected several copper 
plate and stone inscriptions and prepared notes of 
the source materials. With the help of the information 
available in the Collections of Mackenzie, he wrote a 
History of the Andhra. It was in two volumes. The 
first one dealt with the history of the Reddies of 
Kondaveedu and the second volume dealt with the 
History of the Gajapaties of Orissa. These two 
volumes are now preserved in the Manuscripts Library 
at-Madras. They were rescued froma second hand 
bookseller in the Moore Market, Madras, by that weteran 
scholar, M. Ramakrishna Kavi But unfortunately the 
third volume which contained the source materials 
and copies of inscriptions on several copper plates, 
which were unfortunately melted down for 
copper and thus destroyed for ever, has been 
missing. It is unfortunate thet people of our 
country do not, even today, appreciate the his- 
torical value of the copper plate inscriptions but 
greedily for the cheap copper melt them down. When 
we refer to Raghavacharya, we remember Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Paravastu Rangacharya of Vizagapatam. 
His Arsha Pustakasala was one of the most renowned 
libraries in India. The most important of his collec- 
tions have long ago left the shores of India. Only a 
shadow of this great library remains today. 


Before the dawn of twentieth century there were 
born several persons who took interest in the 
study of history and allied subjects purely 
as a hobby and, who encouraged scholars here and 
there. The foremost among them is the late 
Maharajah Sir Ananda Gajapati Maharaj of Vizianagaram 
who even created a department of epigraphy 
for his Samasthanam and appointed Gurazada 
Venkata Apparao to that post. This gentleman toured 
the Samasthanam area and collected several important 
copper-plate inscriptions. No other contemporary prince 
evinced such zeal and showered patronage for this kind 
of work in Southern India. Rao Bahadur Veeresalingam 
Pantulu, Gurazada Venkata Ramamurti, Gidugu 
Venkata Ramamurthi and Jayanti Ramayya, were the 
earliest in the field to persue the work of the 
historical research. The history and the lives of 
Tenugu poets and the critical appreciation of the 
Tenugu kavyas written by Veeresalingam Pantulu is still 
a store-house of information. Gurazada Ramamurthi 
Pantulu also wrote a History of the Tenugu poets 
under the patronage of the Maharajah Sir Ananda 
Gajapati; but it did mot come to the standard 


of scholarship of Veeresalingam Pantulu’s work . 


which is in three volumes of respectable _ size. 
For all time to come the work of Rao Bahadur Veeresa- 
lingam Pantulu will remain a great classic; and whoso- 
ever that writes about the subject hereafter shall be 


grateful to that great scholar. Gidugu Venkatarama- 
murthi and Jayanti Ramayya are two veteren scholars 
who carried on researchand collected materials, several 
copper-plate and stone iascriptions. 


The history of the Tenugu language and literature 
would have remained poorer today but for the 
immanse work carried on by Chelikani Lachcha 
Rao of Chitrada and Vanguri Subbarao, his great 
scholar and collaborator Lachcharao had all the zeaf 
of an enthusiast; but for his untiring endeavours and 
jealous munificence, the valuable Manuscripts Library 
of the Andhra Parisodhaka Mahamandali would not 
have come into existence. That is a veritable hoard 
of manuscripts which would have been lost for the 
Andhras but for his timely collection and preservation. 
Lachcharo’s zeal for research and collection of Manus- 
cripts was inspired by Vanguri Subbarao. This 
scholar wrote ina vigorous style a history of the 
Andhra language and literature, which still remains 
unbsaten in sevaral respects. His work is in one 
sense an improvement on the work of that giant, 
Veeresalingam Pantulu. 


The dawn of the twentieth century saw the 
emergence of great historians, epigraphists, and scholars. 
Notable among them was K. V. Lakshmanarao, 
who may be called the pioneer of historical research 
in Andhra. And second to him came Chilukuri Veera- 
bhadraras, the first historian of the Andhras. Assisted 
by a group of friends Lakshmana Rao founded the 
Vijnana Chandrika Mandali, which published many 
valuable works in Tenygu. He later on planned the 
great work - The Andhra Encyclopaedia; but he was 
not destined to be successful, to carry his plan 
through. Tlae Vijnana Chandrika Mandali was responsi~ 
ble for the publication of epoch-making, ‘‘History of 
the Andhras’” in two volumes by Chilukuri Veera- 
bhadrarao. It was the encouragement and guidance 
given by Lakshmanarao that inspired Veerabhadra- 
rao to write the History of the Andhras at a 
great and memorable self-sacrifice. | Lakshmanarao 
himself was a great scholar, an archaeologist, a 
historian in litterateur and an eminent epigraphist. 
His contributions to the knowledge of ancient 
Andhra History as well as to the History of the 
growth of the Tenugu language and literateur are 
not merely numerous and many sided but are of 
exceptional intrinsic value He made a real contribu- 
tion to the advance of historical and literay research 
in Andhra. His essays were published in two volumes 
after his death. The discovery and publication of the 
copper plate inscriptions of the Salankayana dynasty, 
the stone inscriptions of Panduranga, his essays on 
Tenugu language are a great contribution to Andhra 
scholarship. 
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Alongside with the work that is done in the 
Field of literature, in the British Andhra, research and 
collection of materials for writing the history of the 
Andhras went on rapidly in the Nizam’s Dominions 
(Telingana) and in the other parts of the country. In 
Hyderabad, Seshadri Ramana Kavulu, (Dupati Venkata 
Ramanacharyulu and Seshacharyul4) started a research 
association and began a vigorous search for manuscripts 
and inscriptions in Telingana. They were greatly 
successful in unearthing numerous manuscripts and more 
than that, many valuable inscriptions on stone. Thus 
work of the Andhra Parisodhaka Mandali of Hyderabad 
is valuble. The untiring labours of Seshadri Ramana 
Kavulu were amply rewarded by the discovery of 
numerous inscriptions of the Kakateeya period. The 
department of Archaeology of H.E.H. The Nizem's 
Government came into being in 1914. Simultaneously 
with the work of exploration, discovery and 
conservation of great historical monuments of 
Archaeological interest and importance, the public- 
ation of monographs and annual reports was taken up by 
the department. Numerous inscriptions of the Kakaseeya 
epoch which are of the great importance to Telugu 
literature and Andhra History such as the Pakhal Lake 
and Upparapalli inscriptions and others were collected 
and published by the Archaeoogical Department. The 
department undertook a systematic survey of Telin- 
gana for collecting inscriptions and publishing them. 
The inscriptions collected by the Andhra Parisodhaka 
Mandali of which the great field workers were 
Seshadri Ramanakavulu-were afterwards edited and 
published by the Mandali_ itself under the name ‘‘Telin- 
gana inscriptions”. The Parisodhaka mandali drew its 
inspiration from K. V. Lakshmanarao. In the ‘‘Telingana 
inscriptions’ the Korivi stone Tenugu inscription of the 
time of Kasumayudha IV, a contemporary and vassal of 
Chalukya Bhima | is the most important and interesting. 


Lakshmanarao’s work and example proved to be 
@ great inspiration to a group of enthusiastic scholars 
From Rajahmundry. Among them may be mentioned 
the writer of the present article, Mr. M. Somasekhara 
Sarma Chilukuri Veerabhadra rao and Dr. C. Narayana 
rao. These four persons founded in 1922 the 
Andhra Historical Research Society at Rajahmundry. 
Its Journal in English which is now — running 
the 14th volume, the publication of three commemoration 
Volumes in Telugu, namely the Rajarajanarendra Pattabhi- 
sheka Sanchicka, Kalingadesa Charitra and Kakatiya 
Sanchika, to celebrate the glory of the history of the 
great dynasties that held sway over Andhra for 
geveral centuries in the past are notable achievements. 
Last but not the least is the discovery and publication 
of the Sanskrit drama, Kaumudi-Mahotsava by M. Rama- 
krishnakavi, in the pages of the Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, which threw a 


flood of light on the History of the Gupta epoch. 
The work of the Society placed Andhra on the- 
cultural map of India. The Society contributed con- 
siderably in solving many Knotty problems in the 
History of the Andhras, and paved the way for an. 
early compilation of a comprehensive history of the- 
land. its people and its sweet language. 

Foremost among the other scholars that deserve 
mention as contributors to the progress of historical 
research are  Manavalli Ramakrishnakavi and 
Veturi Prabhakara Sastri. Fortunately for us, both 
these scholars are living and cagrying on the work. 
Ramakrishnakavi's contribution to Tenugu literature and 
historical research are indeed remarkable. He toured the 
country extensively at his own expense thirty or forty 
years ago, collected rare and valuable manuscripts. In 
fact Nanne Choda’s Kumarasambhavam, Kridabhi 
ramam of Srinatha and the Kaumudi Mahotsava referred 
to already were but a few among his discoveries. He 
also discovered a great work in Prakrit, a kavya known 
as Leelavathi Parinaya, which throws much light on the 
history of the Satavahana epoch. Extracts from this 
work, he published for the first time in the Bharati of 
Madras. It is also now being edited witha good historical 
introduction by Dr. A.N. Upadahye of Rajram College, 
Kolhapur. Ramakrishnakavi has been working on the 
Bharata’s Natyasastra for sometime past; infour volumes 
it is being published by the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 


As an employee of the Government Manuscript 
Library, Mr. Prabhakara Sastri, collected several manus- 
cripts which are now preserved in the Library at 
Madras. Mr. Sastri is an epigraphist; he discovered 
many valuable inscriptions and wrote a series of articles 
in Tenugu on several aspects of ancient T enugu language. 
The controversy over the interpretation of the Tenugu 
portion of the Avadanakaram copper plate inscription 
tbat sprang between Mr. Sastri and Mr. Somasekhara 
Sarma is a real contribution to linguistic research in 
Andhra. Mr. Sastri’s researches into Andhra History 
like those of the veteran scholar Mr. Somasekhara 
Sarma, have done much to the re-writing of the History 
of Andhra particularly of the Reddi epoch. The 
earlier writer was Ch. Veerabhadrarao. And it may 
be said that on account of the enormous work that 
was turned out by Mr. Sastri, Mr. Sarma and Veera- 
bhadrarao, the History of Andhras, particularly or the 
period from 1200 to 1500 A. D., that is the Kakatiya 
and Reddi epochs, has become the more exhaustive 
than the rest. 

Among other scholars of the present generation, 
the most notable personalities are Mr. Mallampalli 
Somasekhara Sarma and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 
The former is an eminent epigraphist. He: 
is now working on the Reddi period with 
great zeal. Dr. Venkataramanayya has specialised the 
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Vijayanagara period. Already his scholarly monograplis 
on the “ Origin of Vijyanagara “ and others are of 
noteworthy contributiors to our historical knowledge. 
The writer fervently hopes that the Doctcr will 
soon publish the fruits of his fife-long labours in the 
form of a “History of Vijayanagar Empire.” In the 
same manner, the writer hopes that Mr. Somasekhara 
Sarma will publish his magnum opus, A History of the 
Andhra from 1100 to 1450 A. D., of the Kakatiya 
and Reddi epochs. There is not a single thorny or 
controversial problem in the History of the Andhra that 
Mr. Sarma had rot touched and improved our knowledge. 
The writer of the present article has also written two 
large volumes of the History of Andhra in English, 
the first one dealing with the period from 200 to 625 
A. D. and the second one dealing with the Eastern 
Chalukya Epoch, 610-1210 A.D. The first volume 
deals with the early history of Andhra, of the 
post-Satavahana epoch. In the words of Dr. F. W. 

homas, sometime Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford 
University and now Librarian, India Office Library, 
London, “A History of the Early Dynasties of Andhra- 
desa, C 200— 625 A. D. is a remarkable contribut- 


ion to our knowledge of Indian History.” The second 


volume has not been published as yet. 


Among others who have contributed a great deal 
to the progress of historical research “are Dr. M. 
Ramarao, the editor of the Kakatiya Sanchika in 
Tenugu and the founder and editor of the Journal of the 
Andhra = History — published by the Andhra 
Parisodhaka Mandali, Guntur. Dr. P. Srinivasachar, 
Principal of the S. R.R. College is another scholar 
and epigraphist. He edited for the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department all the Sanskrit inscriptions 
collected by the Department in the Telingana area and 
wrote an excellent and valuable introduction tracing 
the history of the Kekatiya dynasty from the original 
sources which he edited with great erudition. There 
are still many others who may be mentioned Mr. 
R. Subbarao and Mr. Vaddadi Appa Rao of Rajahmundry, 
the former as the historian of the Eastern Gangas did 
good work on the history of Kalinga from the fifth to 
tite fifteenth century. The latter gentleman has 
been working on the Reddi Epoch. Mr. Ongole 
Venkatarargayya Pantulu of Nellore, the late Dr. Burra 
Seshagirirao of Viziayanagaram, Mr. Pendyala Venkata- 
subrahmanya Sastri of Pithapuram. Dr. Gidugu Venkata 
Sitapati of Madras and others have had their share in 
the field of historical research. Among the Tamil 
Scholars who contributed to the progress of historical 
research in Andhra may be mentioned, Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri of the Madras University, Dr. K. R. Subrah- 
manyam and the late Prof. Ramaswami Aiyangar both 
of the Maharajah’s College, Vizayanageram. Studies in 
Jainism in two Volumes by Dr. B. Seshagiri Rao and 
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Prof. Rameswemi Ajiyenger is indead a pioneer 
work in the field of the history of Jainiem in Andhra, 


The progress of ‘historical research in Andhra 
has been greatly impeded by certain causes which can- 
not be narrated here. On several occasions and jn 
numerous ways, the great enthusiasm of the people has 
been mercilessly curbed in the past. It is needless 
to say that in this age still, there are thousands 
of people who are ndét able to appreciate the 
inestimable value of studying history. Such 
men have more often than not impeded the 
progress of historical studies by their wanton stupidity, 
callous indifference and collosal ignorance. The 
Andhra University which was avowedly founded for 
the promotion of the Andhra culture, history and language 
has done so far practically nothing. It has not even 
founded a chair for the study of Ancient Indian History 
with specia! reference to Andhra. The Government of 
India have igrored even the existence of the Andhra 
region. While it is Andhra that gave them wonderful 
archaeological finds of the Buddhist period inthe largest 
measure for any particular region, the Government of 
India ard the Archaeolagical Survey of India have not 
been sympathetic to the cause of Historical Research in 
Andhra. Ard to mention only a few Amaravati, Nagar- 
jurakonda, Ramireddipalli, Buddham, Ghantasala etc., 
remain still unexplored and unexcavated. There 
are still a humdred sites more including the 
famous mounds at Vengi, Amaravati and Dharnikota, all 
over the Andhre that are eagerly awaiting the knock 
of Archaeologist’s crowbar and spade. There is need 
for a separate circle for Archaeological survey and a 
separste circle for Epigraphy in Andhra and there is 
dire and urgent need for one superintendent 
of archaeology. Till now historial research was 
carried on by private enterprise and by individuals. 
The resources of private individuals who are also 
keen scholars have been exhausted. These individual 
scholars themselves received no encouragement in any 
shape. Government and University alone should take up 
the lead now. The present Southern Circle must be 
bifurcated at once; one for Andhra and another for 
South India or Tamilnad the soaner the better. Then 
there will be great impetus, rather renewed impetus for 
historical research. With the creation of a separate 
circle, a central Archaeological Museum for Andhra, 
either at Bezwada or at Rajahmundry where there is 
already the neucleus formed by the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, should be erected by the Govern. 
ment. 


Before | conclude | must say a word about the 
future. The chronology of the various dynasties of 
Andhra is practically settled. A frame work, a skeleton 
is almost ready. Political history alone with a net- 
work of dates is not the finale. Economic, ‘social 
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religious and literary history is as much ‘necessary 
as the history of the dynastic fueds and political 
events so as to form the finished frame-work of the 
history of the country. A band of scholars with a 
good knowledge of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian, Tamil 
and Kannada, with selfless ambition, should come for- 
ward to take up the work. 


Our modern scholarship has thrown open another 
vista of knowledge, for historical research. That is 
the Proto-Indian history and that subject includes the 
Proto-Andhra History as well. The Archaeological 
Survey of India Department has done nothing for 
this branch of unexplored knowledge so far. Our 
Andhra History begins today with the Andhra Empire 
of the Satavahana Epoch, from 250 or 300 B.C. 


But we ask the question was there nothing before 
that period ? There was; and that branch of histori- 
cal knowledge relates to the Proto-Andhra History. 
There was then a civilisation which | propose to call 
the Naga Civilization. Today we have a number of 
nomadic and pre-historical tribes, like the Cenchus, 
Koyas, Yanadis, Koravas, Savaras, etc. Our language 
has had an ancient back-ground which is at any rate 
anterior to Prakrit and Sanskrit. We had a religion 
which was different from the Aryan Brahmanisam 
Buddhism and Jainism. Above all we had a 
great Proto-Andhra or Naga culture which had become 
merged in that, which cam2 after and suparseded it. 
That is the subject covered by the term, Proto-Andhra 
History and culture. We have got to carry on 


research into that forgotten past. 





Andhra Progressive Writers’ Movement 


BY 


C. ESWARA RAO 


Progressive literature has been a part and parcel 
of the cultural progress of humanity. History of 
“human evolution proves it. Did not NANNAYA, one 
of our greatest poets, take a step forward when he 
began composing MAHABHARATA in Telugu? It was 
a crime in the eyes of the scholars of his day ; he was 
opposed and rediculed. Telugu did not deserve that 
sacred status which only Sanskrit, the language of 
Gods, deserved! NANNAYA stood firm and gave 
us an immortal piece of art, unsurpassed even today 
in beauty of content and vigour of execution. 
PEDDANA, the next epoch-maker, took Andhra letters 
a step forward from one of Sanskritic adaptions to 
original compositions. The Progressive writers are 
proud of the culture they gave along with the other 
masters of Andhra Letters, ‘‘ while claiming to be the 
inheritors of the best traditions of Indian civilization”. 


Indian thought which reached the stage of stagna- 
tion, was very much influenced by the Progressive 
Westren culture with which the former came into 
contact through the English education. The English- 
educated Indians assimilited Western civilisations and 
culture. The rational aspect of Christianity took a 
Hindu garb in the shape of Brahmoism. Western 
civilisation brought “revolutionary changes” in the 
Indian society. Veeresalingam born and brought up in 
those times of Indian Renaissance gave to Telugu the 
best of the then existing western thought in most of 
the modern forms of literature-— Novel, Drama, One- 
Act Play, Science, Autobiography, Lives of the poets, 
Shakespearean translations etc. He revolutionised the 
culture and customs of the Andhras. Andhra Progres- 
‘sive Writers owe their inspiration to the movement of 
‘cultural renaissance initiated with such vigour and zeal 
‘by Veeresalingam, ably supported by Gurazada Apparao 
and Gidugu Ramamurty. These three poineers not 
only paved the way for a bright Future, but themselves 
‘shed much light. They have brought the treasures of 
Andhra culture within the vision of the common educated 
man who was so far barred from that fortune. Andhra 
- fetters came down from those impossible heights and 
mirrored the life and expression of the common 


educated man. 


The progress of Andhra letters did not stop 
there. The urge of freedom and democracy pervaded 


all over the world, including Andhra. Freedom 
and democracy not in its isolated Political meaning but 
in economic, religious, social and cultural meanings too. 
Gurazada echoed them in the beginning of this century. 
Andhra Progressive Writers’ Association is the embodi- 
ment of these ever-increasing ideas, demanding orga- 
nised effort. 


This happened not only in Andhra, but in other 
Indian Literatures too all over India. Necessity gave 
birth to the Indian Progressive Writers’ Association as 
a branch of the World Association for the Defence of 
the Culture, in which famous names of Romain Rolland, 
Gorki, Sholokov were in the membership. The radical 
changes that have been taking place in the Indian 
society and literature necessitated the formation of 
Indian Progressive Writers’ Association when the first 
Conference was held in April 1936 at Lucknow under 
the distinguished Presidentship of Munshi Premchand. 
From that time the best of the foremost writers of 
Indian Languages are drawn into its fold; Rabindranath 
Tagore a Bengali, Premchand of Hindi and Urudu 
Josh Mallhiabadi of Urdu, Vallothol Naryan Menon a: 
Malayalam, Mulkraj Anand, Sarojini Naidu and Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyaya of English—to name a few, who 
not only have blessed the Progressive Writers’ Move- 
ment but also associated themselves closely with it. 


The Andhra Progressive Writers’ Movement 
helped a great deal to revive the cultural heritage 
bequeathed to us by the immortals of recent Andhra 
Literature like Veeresalingam, Curazada Apparao, and 
Gidugu Ramamurthy through the activities of its 
association, which formed at its first conference in 
February 1943. Delegates from most of the Andhra 
Districts attended the session and the manifesto was 
well discussed and adapted, a part of which is quoted 
below : 


“It is the duty of the Indian writers to give 
expression to the changes taking place in Indian 
life and to assist the spirit of progress in the country 
by introducing scientific rationalism in literature. They 
should undertake to develop an attitude of literary 
criticism, which will discourage the general reactionary 
and revivalist tendencies on questions like family, 
religion, sex, war and society, and to combat literary 
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trends reflecting communalism, racial antoganism, sexual 
libertanisim, and exploitation of man by -man. 


“tt is the object of our Association to rescue 
titerature and other arts from conservative classes in 
whose hands they have been degenerating <o long ; 
to bring the Arts into the closest vital organisation 
which will register the actualities of life, as well as 
lead us to the future we envisage. 


“ While claiming to be the inheritors of the best 
traditions of Indian civilisation, we shall criticise, in all 
its aspects, the spirit of reaction in our country, and 
we shall foster through interpretative and creative 
work (with both Indian and foreign resources) every- 
thing that will lead our country to the new life for 
which it is striving. We believe that the new litera- 
ture of India must deal with the basic problems 
existing today——the problem of hunger and poverty, 
social backwardness and political subjection. 


“All that brings us down—passivity, inaction 
and unreason— we resist as reactionary. All that 
arouses in us the critical spirit which examines insti- 
tutions and customs in the light of reason, which helps 


us to act, to organise ourselves, to transform, we 


accept as progressive.” 


The manifesto roused much discussion among the 
modern Andhra writers and is generally aocepted. The 
aims and ideals of the movement succeeded in influ- 
encing the modern Andhra-literature to a very 
Considerable degree. The membership of the Andhra: 
Progressive Writers’ Association rose to 500, which 
includes Artists, Actors, etc., at the time of the second 
Conference held in December '44 which’ concluded 
amidst great scenes of efithusiasm. In our own 
Andhra many high-lights of literature like Panchagnula 
Adinarayana Shastry, Jammalamadaka Madhavaraya : 
Sarma, Tapi Dharma Rao, Devulapalli Krishna Sastry, 
Telikicherla Venkataratnam, Adavi Bapi Raju, Muddu 
Kristina, Srirangam Srinivasa Rao, are drawn towaids 
the Progresive Writers’ Movement. 


Through meetings and Annual gatherings in 


memory of Great Andhra Writers, through numerous 
publications, and manuscript magazines, and thro’ its 
branches at more than a dozen important places with 
its head quarters at Bezwada and its monthly magazine 
“ TELUGU TALLI”, the Andhra Progressive Writers’ 
Association has been doing, since its inception, 
humble services to the cause of Andhra Letters. 
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The Telugu Stage 


BY 


% 


KAPILA GOPALARAO, Ba. 


The drama is the highest form of literature and 
the highest form of art. It ‘arose out of the funda- 
mental human needs in the dawn of civilisation’ and 
has been a highly effective form of expression. ‘The 
theatre is irresistible: organise the theatre,” said 
Matthew Arnold. (The art of the theatre speaks 
much more directly to the public than any other form 
of entertainment). The dramatist’s art is more nearly 
felt and his message will be more effective than that 
of any other artist. ‘‘ The theatre should be a factory 
of thought; a promoter of Conscience, an elucidator 
of social conduct, an armoury against despair and 
dullness, and a temple of the ascent of Man.” 


Beginnings :— The history of the Telugu Theatre 
goes back to eighty years ago. Several theories are 
offered about when and how the drama first began 
in the Telugu Country. Some trace it to the ‘ Hari- 
kadha’” or story told by a singer in open streets to 
the accompaniment of music. Some trace it to the 
“Yakshaganams’ or ballads sung by street singers. 
These ballads have several kinds of themes and then 
singers formed a separate caste altogether, handing 
over knowledge from generation to generation. There 
was the marionett show in which marionstts ( usually 
called Tholubommalu) represent the several characters. 
There were also the Bhagavathams or street dramas or 
religious themes relating to the life of Sri Krishna and 
Sri Rama. There were regular street dramas called 
Veedhinatakams, with secular themes, but invariably 
from Puranas. 


Pillalamarri Pina Veeranna is said to be the first 
poet who translated Sanscrit drama into Telugu verse. 
Poet Balasaraswati, wrote drama at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Mahamohopadhya Kokkonda 
Venkataratnam Pantulu, first translated the:first Sanskrit 
drama. Rao Bahadur K. Veereasalingam Pantulu, translat- 
ed ‘Sakuntala’:and several other Sanskrit dramas and 
wrote original Prahasanams and dramas in Telugu. In 
the eighteenth century several dramas were written 
in Telugu and probably acted. 


The dramas were written with greater freedom 
and frequency in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Most of them were, however, translations. 
After the advent of the present century and practic- 
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ally during the last few years several dramas have been 
written and published. The number of dramas in 
Telugu would now come to thousands. A portion of 
them are original productions. The majority are on 
Puranic themes, some are political in theme and pur- 
pose ; some are social dramas ;:a few are propagandist. 
There are few intellectual plays. Of late dramas 
entirely in prose and dramas inone Act, two Acts, 
and three Acts, are being published. It is true that 
several of the modern plays are not translations from 
Sanscrit. But they are translations from Hindi or 
Bengali or Canarese and a few from English. It is 
rather difficult to assess the real value of the modern 
Telugu Drama, in view of the fact that influences 
from foreign languages are at work. Side by side 
with the drama as a limb of literature have grown the 
theatre and art of acting. 


The first theatre in the Telugu parts would 
appear to have been that of a company of itenerants 
called ‘Dharwada Company.’ Their dramas were 
played in the Maharastra Language, but their appeal 
was irresistible. Local theatres were started in several 
places in the wake of Dharwada Company’s visit but 
they died early. The theatres that started at Rajah- 
mundry and Bellary endured for a long time and played 
a very great part in helping and shaping the growth 
of the drama and acting. Gradually theatres started in 
other important towns such as Masulipatam, Cocanada, 
Nellore, Tenali and Bezwada. The Mylavaram Com- 
pany’s theatre at Bezwada commanded a wide popu- 
larity. A theatre was also established at Madras. 


But what kind of dramas were in vogue in the 
beginnings of the Telugu Stage? They can be called 
‘Miracles’ and ‘Moralities’. The themes were Puranic. 
Gods and Demi Gods were represented on the stage. 


What ever might have been the achievement of 
the Telugu Theatre it cannot be denied that the 
Telugu Stage started under very good auspices. One 
has merely to think of the banishment of Sita by 
Rema, the sufferings of Draupadi, devotedness of 
Nala and Damayanti to eath other and their sufferings, 
of Mahabharata Plays; the self sacrifice of Haris- 
chandra for the sake of truth which all displayed the 
profound and the tragic. Although these productions 
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! Hiranyakasyapa begins to love his son more and more 
-for he believes his son was taking to bad ways— 
tries to disuade him from the worship of Vishnu—at 
times the hatred over Vishnu triumphs over his love 
for his son — the next minute that is conquered by the 
fove for the son—in this alteration of sentiments 
Raghava gives the best acting. The most exquisite 
“part of his acting will be displayed when he takes his 
-son into his lap to know what he was learning under 
the masters whom he has appointed to educate him 
along the lines he suggested. Every inch of his 
- character you see his love for the son swelling up and 
increasing in intensity side by side with the tragic 
bent of. his mind. For the first time it is Raghava, 
who has humanised the character of Hiranyakasyapa. 
He gives the highest colour and popularity to the 
drama, “Fall of Vijayanagar”. He acts Pathan in it 
and there you see a grand type of tragic hero 
in Raghava. 


He acts as Dushtabuddhi in Chandrahasa, Rajaraja- 
narendra in Sarangadhara and in the personation of these 
two heroes he is unparalleled. In Subhadravijayam, he 
spersonates Arjuna and there is nota type of hero he 
has not acted on the Telugu Stage, and has exibited 
fine acting in the different kinds of roles and different 
characters. There will be no identity between one 
role and the other and for every chracter he gives his 
own orientation. He can act all the tragic heroes of 
Shakespeare with marvellous success. In fact he has 
not given and shown the best in him in view of the 

-combinations'of actors and actresses he had to take 
to for want of an efficient troupe. He has an innate 
hatred and dislike for the professional actor and when 
he appears with professional actors naturally the 
best in him would not come out. Invariably the side 
actor who acts with him will be a dud. Further it 
would be difficult for the actors to understand him 
‘and rise to his heights when they act by his side. 
There are several short-comings like these which have 
prevented him from exhibiting his full talent which 
“stands comparison with any of the stalwart actors in 
Europe. For a time Raghavachari tried to popularise 
-social dramas with appreciable success. 


Rao Bahadur T. Raghava, has given avery rich 
‘heritage to the Telugu public who will remain 
grateful to him for generations to come. In the 
domain of heroine actors Mr. Sthanam Narsimbharao, 
created an ‘ electric thrill’ amongst the Telugu people 
when he first entered the stage. In make-up, in 
vachakam and acting he broke away from the old 
‘traditions and introduced a new type of his ownon 
the Telugu stage. He made a debut when he entered 
-the stage as ‘Roshanara.’ The cultured section of the 
people opened their eyas to the talert of Mr. Sthanam, 
when he acted ‘Madhuravani’ in ‘Kaayasulakan.’ For 


the first time the character of ‘ Satyabhama’ was 
found fully expressed when Mr. Sthanam, personated 


it. He acts Chitrangi, Chintamani, Deva Devi, 
— and Yasoda. He will be at his best in 
asoda. 


The reason why he has attracted the attention 
of the people and why so much of popularity is scored 
by him is because of th2 ‘erotic’ he imports into 
every character. 


Whether Mr. Sthanam can act all the types of 
twenty and odd Nayaki roles enunciated in Drama- 
turgy is open to question. The majority of the roles 
he acts are Samanya Nayakies. 


Mr Narasimharao has little respect for the total 
success of the play. Just anybody will be sufficient 
for him to take up the leading hero’s role by his side 
to appear on the stage. If one feels like assessing 
the services of Mr. Sthanam to the Telugu theatre, 
one comes to the conclusion that there is not much 
that will be remembered. In spite of that Mr. 
Sthanam is still popular on the stage. 


Mr. Madhavapeddi Venkataramayya, ganerally 
popular with a high reputation for acting, has compara- 
tively played lesser number of roles than any other 
actor—perhaps ‘they are not more than four or five. 
He excels in Duryodhana and Rangarao in Bobbili. 
One should think that of late he has been compelled to 
take up minor roles like—Sukracharya and Lambu in 
Tarasasankam. Mr. Madhavapeddi’s Sivaji used to be 
good. He acts with dexterity. Mr. Madhavapeddi’s 
physical stature lends his character regal dignity. 
Much of his success on the stage is scored by his 
stature. 


Mr. Addanki Sriramamurti, somehow branched 
from his favourite filed of Music into acting and made 
for himself a name. He has a fine bass voice which 
abides by his dictates. He can discourse on several 
subjects including Omarkhayyam's Philosophy. He 
loves and admires the life of Andhra Ratna Duggirala 
Gopalakrishnayya. He has also a taste for modern 
poetry. Mr. Sriramamurti has a number of educated 
friends and admirers. It could also be said that he 
seems to be the one widely read man amongst the 
Telugu professional actors. It is never complained 
that Mr. Sriramamurti transgresses the limits of stage 
decorum. His personation of Dasaratha excels every 


other Dasaratha on the Indian stage. 


His ‘Dharmaraj” is unrivalled. In ‘Sakuntala' 
he used to play ‘ Kanva’ in which role, so far no one 
has excelled him. In Dasaratha he portrays the love 
of a father who was compelled to abandon his grown- 
up son, Sri Rama, to the forests and in ‘Kanva’ he 
portrays the love of an adoptive father of an orphan 
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-child ‘Sakuntala’, who had to give her away to 
Dushyanta. Mr. Sriramemurti has a high sense of 
“humour and he played some humourous characters as 
in Radhakrishana. In ‘Ekitchpeala’ he gave a tremen- 
dous display of the drunken sot of a father who 
snatches away the few pies earned by the mother 
to feed her child on milk. In those days when the 
drama was acted somehow the drama did not click 
evidently due to lack of dramatic sensibility and 
appreciation of social themes. But on the Maharastra 
Stage it made a tremendous debut‘and earned a name 


for Bala Gandharva. 


Mr. Sriramamurti played the part of ‘Kabir’ also 
and being endowed with a high talent in music he 
could not but have made it a success. His appearances 
on the stage draw good night collections. 


It is but necessary to treat Mr. Parupalli Subbarao 
who used to play ‘Kaika’ to Sriramamurti’s Dasaradha. 
In Kaika’s impersonation nobody excelled Mr. Subbarao. 


Mr. Subbarao has fire features and a melodious 
voice. He used to play the roles of ‘Vimala’ and 
‘Leelavathi’ etc. 


* Radhakrishna” is one of the two superb dramas 
of the late Panuganti Lakshmi Narasimharao Pantulu 
garu. In it Pantulu garu interpreted the love between 
Radha and Krishna as sacred and platonic completely 
devoid of the carnal, and the personation of ‘Radha’ 
won for Mr. Subbarao a very high place. 


Another actor that earned good gate collections 
for the late Zamindar of Mylavaram and Mr. Mothey 
Narayanarao, is Mr. Uppaluri Sanjeevarao, who was a 
rage amongst the Telugu people for a long time. His 
‘Savitri’, ‘ Damayanti’ and ahost of other heroine 
roles have earned for him agood fame, name and a 
moderate fortune. He is now leading a retired life. 


Dr..G. V. Subbarao, of Tenali is a great enthusiast. 
He is highly cultured and well read, good natured. 
He is more of a drama enthusiast than an actor on the 
stage. He plays the role of ‘ Yugandhara’ and 
‘ Pitchivadu’ in Prataparudriyam and excels in both 
these characters. He attempted ‘Girisam’ in Kanya- 
sulkam and his portly body and stature prevented him 
from earning a good name init. He plays the role 
of ‘Bussy’ in Bobbili. He imports unnecessary 
passages into the text of the drama and brings the 
character to the border line of the rediculous. It is 
strange; being highly cultured, how Dr. Subbarao could 
reconcile himself with this practice. 


Mr. Peddibhottla Chalapati Rao, himself plays the 
role of ‘Perigadu’ in Prataparudriyam. He appears 
well trimmed and well dressed always. People who 
like him and people who dislike him for this fastidious 
dressing like to see him in that role. He also plays 
with success ‘ Hyder ’ in Bobbili. 


Mr. Basavaraju Subbarao, who claims to be a 
disciple of Reo Bahadur T. Raghava, is also a great: 
drama enthusiast. While in teens he made a name for- 
himself in the College and High School Dramatic 


Associations. He is now playing the roles of Hyder, 
Tanisha and Girisam etc. In all these roles he acquits 
himself well. He is a close student of Shakespeare- 


and has earned a name for the role of ‘Roderigo ’ in 
* Othello.’ 

Mr. Pulipati Venkatewarlu, popularly known as 
* Pulipati’’ is one of the popular actors. Setting aside 
the question of money he tries to bring about some 
reform in the theatre. He acts ‘Bhavani Sankarudu’ in 
‘ Chintamani’ and there is no one to excel him in 
this role. Mr. Venkateswarulu, made a good name 
as ‘ Arjuna’ and ‘ Bharata.’ There is great demand for 
him on the stage. 

Mr. Banda Kanakalingeswararao, who is equipped 
with two degress, one in humanities and the other in 
law, gave great promise when he first entred the 
stage. He plays the roles of ‘Krishna’, ‘Bilvamangaludu’ 
and ‘Rama’. His personation of ‘Rama’ is inferior to 
none in the filed. He plays also the roles of ‘Nala ’’ 
and ‘Bahuka’ tolerably. He believes that even 
though the late Mr. Panuganti Narasimharao Pantulu, is 
a great dramatist, at certain places in Paduka, he was 
not up to the mark and hence takes verses and passages 
from other works and intersperses them in the text of 
the drama. But his juudment on the above point is: 
open to question. Mr. Kanakalingeswarao, also enacts 
the role of ‘Sarangadhara’ and he does it quite well. 


The highest capacity for acting is required for 
personating humourous roles and it is difficult to imbue 
life into humourous characters. There are two actors 
who have earned name in this domain. One is 
Mr. Joginatham, from Cocanada and the other Mr. 
Lachareddi, an amateur from Nellore who personates 
low types of Muslim characters. Both have the pra- 
ctice of imbuing into the drama unnecessary and at 
times vulgar situations. Mr. Joginatham, plays the- 
Role of ‘Lambu’ well. 

Mr. Vemuri Gaggayya, is the most popular actor 
both in Telugu Districts and Tamilnad. He is reputed 
to have earned a lakh and odd of rupees from his acting. 
One could judge his popularity from the bank balance 
he has built up and the property he has aquired after 
he has begun his dramatic career. He plays ‘Yama’ 
‘Kamsa’ ‘Jalandhara’ and such other characters. 

Mr. Suribabu, is very popular on the stage and 
his name fetches good gate money. He has mads a 
hit on the screen. Endowed witha bass voice and’ 
the capacity for fine rendering of the verse he can. 
spell bind the audience. He plays several roles that 
are generally played by Mr. Sriramamurti. He plays 
‘Dasaratha’ ‘Dharmaraj’ ‘Brihaspathi’ and a host of other 
second-rate characters. He generally never acts andi 
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always provides good musical entertainment. His 
voice reaches high musical pitches and who knows 
perhaps he can rival with the sirens of factories! 


The movernent that women alone should play the 
roles of women has gradually gained ground and a 
number of women have flocked to the Telugu theatre. 
Dasari Kotiratnam who is perhaps the first to enter the 
stage has taken to playing the roles of men and 
naturally has gone in to the background. 


Ch. Rajeswari, one of the early women enthusia- 
sts who have taken to ectirg as a profession became 
quickly popular and earned a reputation as a good 
actress. She is the first to have tried all the first 
rate heroine roles and succeeded to an extent. For 
a time she was in great-demand throughout the Telugu 
Districts. By birth Rajeswari, is a professional endo-~ 
wed with histrionic talent which, she, by her ardent 
efforts, diligence and enthusiasm was able to improve. 
Barring Sthanam Narasimharao, there was no one to 
excel her on the stage. 


Of all the women that have taken to the stage 
she alone seems to have a good grinding in Bharatam, 
Bhagavatam and Telugu Kavyams. She can render 
prose and verse very well and it is her ‘Wachaka- 
Abhinayam’ that has helped her to build up a good 
name as an actress. 


She is also the first actress to have tried all the 
types of ‘Swiya’ ‘Paraklya’ and ‘Samanya’ Naya- 
kees. Some roles she is acting do not suit her 
and some fit her admirably well. She, like Sthanam 
Narasimharao, excles in Samanya Nayaki roles. In 
‘Chintamani’, ‘Vipranaryana’ she displays very high 


acting. In the role of ‘Annapurna’ in Dharanikota 
there is no one to excel her. She has a sense of 
Telugu Idiom. She is the first actress to have 


established a theatre on a regular permanent basis. 

Her performances of ‘Tarasasankam’ reveal a high sense 
of discipline, co-operation amongst the actresses 
and actors and quickness in the succession of scenes 
and unity of effort for achieving total success of the 
play. The elaborate adornments and dresses made 
use of in the make-up of Tara did not lend good colour 
to the character. She displayed in its personation a 
h.gh attempt to reach high levels of acting. 


Mr. Bellamkonda Subkareo, a Vakil actor, from 
Narsaraopet, is very pcpular in the role of ‘ Krishna’ in 
‘Udyogavijayam’ and ‘ Gaycpakhyanem ’ for the last so 
many years on the Telugu Stege. His personation of 
‘Krishna’ brings good gate collections. He renders 
Telugu verse ina neat manner. There is clarity in his 
prose delivery and the rendering of verse. If a 
plebescite were to be taken on ‘Kriskna’s’ role on 
the stage in the Telugu Districts Mr. Subbareo, would 
sweep the poll. 
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Mr. Sivalenka Basavayya Sastri, a double 
graduate, a student of Sanskrit literature with a fine 
sense of propriety and tact, a close friend of 
Mr. Subbarao, and Mr. Sriramamurti is not a regular 
professional, but mow and then makes his apperance on 
the stage in the role ‘Krishna’ of late. He is a 
practising vakil. He has very many chances of making 
a good mame on the stage provided he takes to it. 
He sings well and his prose delivery is also good and 
he alone has the maximum chances of holding the stage 
in Krishna's role after the retirement of Mr. Subbarao. 


Mr. Sastri, plays the roles of ‘ Dushyanta’ and ‘Rama’ 
in ‘ Paduka’ well. 


It is for the theatre enthusiasts to persuade 
Mr. Sastri, to take to acting seriously incidentally 


prescribing him a good diet to enable him to reduce 
a litttle. 


As far as mere appearance of the character of 
‘Krishna’ is concerned Mr. Basavayya Sastri, appears 
better than Mr. Subbarao, and Rajeswari appears better 
than the two. 


Mr. Parupalli Satyanarayana has a fine sense of 
music, renders verse and prose equally well and is a 
good actor, and always has a tendency to play the 
roles of Rishis and other celestial beings. 


Mr. D. V. Subbarao, avery conscientious actor 
has aquired a stature equal to that of Rao Bahadur 
T. Raghava amongst the purely professional actors. 
He always wears Khaddar and has a nice stature. After 
the retirement of the late Mr. Hariprasadarao, who was 
‘ Harichandra’ in person, Mr. Subbarao, made a great 
name in the role of ‘ Harischandra.’ This is the role 
which has given him renown as an actor in the Telugu 
country. Mr. Subbarao, can sing well and_ this 
combined with his sense of propriety in acting, have 
carved for him the first rank amongst the actors. He 
played a number of serious roles which Mr. Raghava- 
chari, played, superbly. His ‘Dushtabhuddhi’, ‘Krishna’ 
in ‘Pandavavijayam’ and ‘Pathan’ were all fine pieces of 
acting. Now he has two dramas specially written for 
himself and is playing them. He is the one actor that 
has got his own troupe which he is maintaining from a 
long time. Mr. Subbarao, acts with ability and a fine 
sense of propriety. Contractors flock to him for 
‘dates’ and they rarely succeed in getting dates from 
him. Mr. Subbarao, adheres to the sense of dramatic 
‘Ethics’ and scrupulously practises them. 


But there is one thing Mr. Subbarao cannot stand 
in this ‘otherwise perfect mundane ’ world —women 
acting the roles of women. Almost all the ‘ curly 
headed’ actors who tried female roles have either 
displayed over-acting the women’s qualities or 
unnaturally acting the part of women. 


Ld 
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Whether Mr. Subbarao likes it or not the drama- 
tic art and acting cannot be improved unless man give’ 
up the practice of taking women’s roles. This is 
agreed upon by almost all the connoisseurs of the 
dramatic art. 


Like Ellen Terry of the English Stage, Purnima 
has a fortunate parentage. Mr. Vanarasa Govindarao, 
a fine actor and his wife, a good actress are the father 
and mother of Purnima. With this rich dramatic 
heritage and good training in her father’s dramatic 
company which was a sort of a family unit, Purnima, 
breaking away from the Surabhi Natyamandali and 
Surabhi traditions of acting and singing, in a couple of 
years earned a name on the commarcial theatre. 


Like her own mother Purnima is a good house- 
wife and a good mother. In modest types of heroines 
there is none now to excel her on the stage. She 
does justice to the roles of ‘Deva Devi’ in ‘Vipra 
naryana’, ‘Chintamani’ etc. Purnima does the roles of 
heroic type of women and acts ‘Nayakuralu’ with 
considerable ability in the dramatised version of Palnati 
Veeracharitra. 


It is difficult to say whether any wonan who 
acted the characters of ‘Satyabhama’ before the 
entry of Purnima on the stage did full justice to that 
character. In fact ‘Satyabhama’ is the highest type 
of Swiyanayaki, with all shades and lights of piety, 
sentiment, and mood of a Swiyanayaki. At times 
she will b2 full of heroics, at tines she would be like 
a shrew and at timas she becomes achild and deve- 
lops a pet dog’s submissiveness. Som2 times she 
gives him the hell. With all these Krishna is irresistible 
to her. Underlying these moods and sentiments there 
will be always that perpetual current of love which 
knows only growing. The greatness of Satyabhama 
lies in her knowledge that ‘Krishna’ is a ‘ Dakshina 
Nayaka’ and attempt every second to excel all the 
sixteen thousand other wives of Krishna without 
excluding his Queen Rukmini. 


Srimathi Purnima has a fine sense of music and 
sings exceedingly well, but it is certain that she has 
to yield a place to Srimathi Rajeswari in prose delivery 
and ‘Vachakam’ if Rajeswari has to give a place to 
Purnima in music. IF Purnima is good on the stag? it 
must be said Rajeswari is better. Rajeswari’s physical 
stature lends dignity to her character. OF the two 
Srimathi Rajeswari possess the greater number of 
admirers. 


Mr. Kotamarti Poornachandrarao, generally called 
Punnayya, by Friends and admirers, though not a great 
actor is a force to be reckoned with in the field of 
the theatre. Several of the actors of the above galaxy 
at one tim2 or the other cama undar his sway. Ha 


has mavellous energy, grit and tact in manipulating the 
Politics around the thestre, actors and actresses. He 


_ is an actor by himself and is conversant with almost 


all the roles important as well as unimportant in all the 
dramas that are in vogue and with a seconds’ notice 
he can appear in any role. 


One day he sprang a surprise on a packed house 
at ‘Bhimavaram’ by suddenly appearing in the role of 
‘Dasaratha’ by the side of Rajeswari. That night he 
charged seventy five and thereatned he would charge 
ninety if he were to sing songs. He feasted the eyes 


of a Pithapuram audience one day by taking the role 
of ‘Mandhara’. 


In fact he would not allow any body to eppear 
in the role of ‘Yama’ in the village side engagements. 
‘Bhima’ is his favourite role. Generally all the repon- 
sibilities of performances will be thrown by the actors 
on Mr. Punnayya, and he lays bare his back and many 
a time had to groan under their weight. He knows 
the ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ in the thestre market and an 
adept in using his knowledge. 


He is a great admirer of the late Zamindar of 
Mylavaran, wno evideatly discovered the actor in him 
First and Mr. Puanayya, repaid his gratitude by getting 
a life size statu2 of the late Zamindar erected at 
Bezwada. 


There are notafew actors that pray for his 
graces. If n2 is annoy2d with any actor that plays 
the minor role, he says ‘Dismiss’, perhaps the only 
English word he knows. And apoor ‘Othello’ loses 
his occupation. 


Any sketch or an essay on the Telugu Theatre 
cannot be comalete without a word of homage to the 
late Mr. Yadavalli Suryanarayana, whose absence is felt 
evary day by the Theatre. With his exit the dramas 
‘Sakuntala’ and ‘Ratnavali’ tos mad2 an exit from the 
Telugu stage. The propsar homage that the Telugu 
drama enthusiasts can pay him is only by eresting his 
statue. 


Here one will be reminded of the late Jonna- 
vittula Seshagirirao, who has supplied a ‘Gandharva’ 
in himself to the Telugu people. It is for the 
musicians and actors and those that loved him to 
translate him into marble. 


Barring Rao Bahadur T. Raghava, and Soubhari of 
ancient times, none of the actors both living and dead 
have coma up to the level of the late Master Anji, 
who was a born actor, amarvallous ‘Ramappa Pantulu’ 
a divine ‘Urvasi’ and a ‘Grave Digger’ in Hamlet. 
Envious Gods have snatched him away from amongst 
the Telugu public cruelly in the prime of his life. Had 
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che lived he would have made the twain—the East and 
rthe West meet. 


So much for the medieval theatre and those that 
_are practising it. 


+ + ° 


The consciousness that the Telugu Drama has 
fallen on evil days began to grow amongst the intelli- 
-gentia and side by side an urge For the reformation of 
the Telugu Theatre also began to grow. Rao Bahadur 
-Raghava, tried to gather a few votaries of the Drama 
together and evolve a new movement. His efforts 
did not meet with success. Practically the younger 
generation got disgusted with the medieval theatre. 
There has been political and economical unrest in the 
country. The taste for the drama began developing 
fast. The interest of the progressive elements in the 
country was drawn by the literary, artistic, theatrical 
and political movements of countries like Russia, 
lreland, etc., for drawing lessons in every sphere of 
human activity. There is created an urge for revolting 
against everything that is.old. This began expressing 
itself, in literature and in the writing of dramas. A 
number of One Act, Two Acts, Three Acts, plays 
reflecting the unrest and bearing on the economic, 
social and political life in the country have flooded 
the country. The lives of Gods, Demi Gods, Kings 
and their consorts ceased to command interest. A 
taste for Ibsen, Shaws Chekov, and a host of other 
Irish and English writers seized the reading public. 


The Marxian cult followed and professed by not 
a few in the country has also been responsible for 
creating anurge for the reformation of the theatre 
—and the Peoples’ Theatre is the direct outcome of 
the influence of the Russian theatre movements. For 
the first time the hunger, the misery, the poverty and 
the famine that stalked the country were shown 
through the medium of drama on the stage, by the 
Peoples’ Theatre, and the potentialities of the drama 
for solving the human needs and demands have been 
tealised by many votaries of the theatre. 


The late Gurazada Apparao Pantulu garu, antici- 
pated this movement by writing a series of ‘ Mutyala 
Saramulu’ and his drama ‘ Kanyasulkam’. He laid the 
seeds for the reformation of the drama and the thought 
is now in the process of gaining momentum and expres- 
sion. The writings of Gibbon have anticipated 
Marxian cult. A thought grows and its process may 
be too long or too short, but the efforts of Apparao 
Pantulu garu, are blossoming and bearing Fruit. _Wno 
can say what tremendous changes are likely to Foilow 
and what strides they are likely to make on the future 
generations. 


Mr. Abburi Ramakrishnarao, a great admirer of 
Pantulu garu, anda drama enthusiast, and a complete 
‘Radical’ in outlook, who has been working for the 
reformation of the theatre from the last one and 
half decades persuaded the Government to subsidise 
the ‘ Natali’ movement for establishing a ‘ Repertory 
Theatre’ in the Telugu Districts. | Considerable 
success attended his productions. He had to compete 
with the professional actors and actresses and com- 
mercial theatres who were making ‘inflated demands 
for acting roles and ultimately had to give up the 
movement in disgust. Jealousy and pettimindedness of 
not a few have also been responsible for his failure to 
cling to the venture. Mr. Ramakrishnarao, was put to 
the need of catering to kinds of audience completely 
devoid of any dramatic sense and often times he had 
to leave his ideals to winds and tune the production 
to the taste of his audience. He played a drama to 
a fully packed house in ‘Durga Kalamandiram’ at Bezwada 
and his production was very much appreciated and 
there was a ring of applause over a quarter of an hour. 


The great Irish poet and Dramatist, W. B. Yeats: 
who wrote the preface to Tagore’s ‘Gitanjali’ and 
introduced him to the European public has had to face 
still worse experiences when he first attempted to 
stage his dramas. On the first night Mr. Yeats, was 
heckled, for his production and was completely run 
down by an aud‘ence. Later on, Yeats, by limiting his 
productions to a cultured few with dramatic sense and 
growing his audiences from day to day, was able to 
bring reform on the theatre and was able to make a 
debut. Ramakrishnarao‘s attempts did not endure long. 
Certainly, he showed a departure from the routine 
type of commercial drama and theatre. IF his theatre 
Failed to click it is not so much his misfortune-—it is 
the misfortune of the Telugu country. How many of 
the present day poets and well read and cultured men 
can come up to his cultural level in the Telugu 
country ? 


It is evident from the so-called failure of Mr. 
Ramakrishnarao, for the creation of a theatre which 
endures on new lines to have anumber of understand- 
ing men and women with dramatic sense. There is no 
use in expecting the professional commercial theatres 
and actors to make a stride along progressive lines. 
In fact how many of them can understand the need 
for the reformation of the theatre? Practically there 
are none. Had there been an urge amongst the pro- 
fessionals it would not have failed t> express itself by 
this time. | 


The commercial theatre -nould be left to itself, 
finally to exhaust itself. A new drive in starting theatres 
must be undertaken and new dramas pulsating with 
life and movemant should bs played to the audiences 
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without any commercial interest. That wes how the 
medieval theatre came into existence. The medieval 
theatre is the result of a collective amateur effort. 


“It is wrong to blame the people for the rotten- 
ness in the theatre. The public.are always and every 
where the same : intelligent and silly, kind and cruel 
according to mood. It always was a_ flock which 
needs good shepherds and dogs; and have always 
gone where dogs and shepherds drove it.” This is how 
Chekov, the great Russian Dramatist, would confront 
you if you advance the argument that unless the 
public taste is changed there will not succeed a new 
theatre movement. 


The ‘ Nataka Kalaparishat ’ even though it meets 
once or twice an year has so far not been able to do 
anything for the theatre. The Kumara Raja Saheb 
of Vuyyur, the present President, no doubt, is a 
progressvie young man, but the scope for the Parishat 
with its members with a medieval outlook and most 
of them coming from the commercial actors, is 
limited and hence there is no possibility of the Nataka 
Kala Parishat stepping out for reformation. No useful 


purpose will be served either if the wagon of reform 
Parishat-~ for all 


is hitched to the Nataka Kala 
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purposes a medieval organisation. The medieval com— 
mercial theatre is bound to endure in the country as long. 
as itis not set aside by the new theatre movement. 


The establishment of a few ‘Repertory Theatres’ 


will make possible the reform required in the theatre: 


and achieve the desired results. The Repertory is 
essentially different from the commercial theatre 
and acting is its consistent aim. It started 
primarily as revolt against the commercial theatre in 
the West. In the beginning the Repertory if establi- 
shed will have to depend on a small and critical 
audience. There are scores of actors and actresses 
in the country capable of far Finer work than most of 
the professionals. 


In countries like Germany, and France the Reper- 
tory Theatres are generally subsidised by the Munici- 
palities and Government and there are not few of 
them that are so subsidised. Practically every big 
town has a Repertory in these two countries. 


it is up to the people to persuade the Munici- 
palities and the Government to try Repertory Theatre 
in this country. It yielded excellent results in the 
Western countries like Brifain, France and Germany 
and certainly; it will achieve gcod results in India. 





~ 


Peeps into the Andhra History 
and Culture 


BY 


GURTY VENKAT RAO, M.A., LL.B. 


The Andhras are one of the oldest communities 
of Ancient India, In the Aitareya Brahmana, a 
work compiled long before 500 B. C., it is stated that 
the sage Viswamitra had cursed the progeny of fifty 
of his sons to live on the confines of the Aryan 
settlements, and those formed a large portion of the 
Dasyus, and came to be known as the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas. This story 
suggests that these were originally of the Aryan 
blood, fell out from the main stock, left Aryavarta, 
squattered on its borders, mixed with the indigenous 
people, and constituted so many tribes. The Puranas 
speak of the Andhras, Sabaras and Pulindas as people 
living in the south. The Andhras are also known as 
the Andhakas in Sanskrit and Pali literatures. They 
were so called probably because they had made their 
first settlements in the dark regions of the Dandaka 
forest. Finally they appear to have established 
themselves on the east-coast and to have given to 
this land the name of Andhapatha or Andhradesa.! 
The Buddhist Jatakas show that this religion extend- 
ed from the river of Telavaha in the north to 
Tirupati in the south. The Telavaha might he 
identified with the present Tel river on the borders 
of the Central Provinces, In the Sabhaparva of 
the great Sanskrit epic of the Andhras are treated 
as the neighbours of the Odras. In modern times 
all the Telugu-speaking people of the Deccan are 
known as the Andhras, 


The Andhras as a political power appear to have 
come into existence in the fourth century preceeding 
the Christian Era. They are mentioned by Pliny 
under the name of Andarae, as a mighty people, 
who possessed thirty walled towns, one hundred 
thousand infantry, two thousand cavalry and one 
thousand elephants. Thus their military strength 
was just second to that of the great Mouryas. 


But the all-embracing Magadhan imperialism 
did not leave Andhras alone. In the XIII Rock 
Edict of Asoka they are noticed as ‘border people’ 
living in an outlying province of the Mouryan 
Empire. 








The withdrawal of the strong arm of Asoka, 
however, was followed by the disruption of his ex- 
tensivc dominions. Slowly the Cis-Vindhyan peoples 
shook off the imperial yoke and reasserted their inde- 
pendence. The Kalingas and the Andhbras appear 
to have been the foremost in this achievement. The 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharvela shows that 
about 120 B.C., the Sungas were ruling over Maga- 
dha, the Chedis over Kalinga and the Satakarnis 
over the Deccan. The kings, who figure as Sata- 
karnis or Satavahanzs in inscriptions, are known to 
the Puranas as Andhras, The former appears to be 
the family name of ‘Simuka of the Andhra race ’ 
who had _ established the powerful Satavahana 
dynasty in the Deccan in the last quarter of the 
third century B.C, 


Paucity of materials is a serious handicap to the 
reconstruction of a continuous and systematic history 
of the Andhras. The Puranas give the names and 
reignal periods of only those Andhra Kings who 
figure as Setavahanas in the epigraphical records, 
Even in this meagre information, their general state- 
ments fall foul of their own details,? and they have 
nothing to say about the prolonged duel between the 
Satavahanas and the westein Kshatraps. Monu- 
ments, inscriptions, coins, and notices by foreign 
travellers have proved more useful in this respect. 
They have enabled scholars to rescue several Andhra 
dynasties from oblivion and to determine their posi- 
¢ion in the political and cultural history of India. 


Archzolegical evidence revezis thet Gotami- 
putra and Yajna Sri were most powerful rulers of 
the Satavahana dynasty They crippled the power 
of the western Kshatraps and exercised sovercignty 
over the regions known as Andhra, Karnata and 
Maharastra. The Satavahana Emperors had their 
capital at Dhanyakataka in the Andhra country, 
while their younger princes governed the western 
districts from Paithan. According to the Puranas 
they even occupied the throne of the Mouryas 


eee ee ee nee ee Be ee ee ee eee 


1 C. {. the names of Malwa, Gujerat and Rejaputana. 


2 Matesya.— General statement = 29 Kings ruled for 460 yearse 
Detailed statement = 30 Kings ruled for 448% years: 


Vayui— 


General statement = 30 Kings ruled for 411 years. 


Delailed statement ™ 17 Kings ruled for 272% years. 
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the Sungas and Kanvas at Pataliputra,? and held 


the sceptre for a longer period than all those three 


imperial houses put together could do. 


Indeed from now the land of the Andhras 
became the cradle of great kingdoms and empires, 
whose capital was, more often than not, within its 
boundaries. Even inthe daysof the Vijayanagar 
emperors andthe Mussalman sultans it was never 
denied at least the seat of a provincial government. 


During the sixteen centuries preceding the Mus- 
salman invasions, the Andhra country witnessed the 
growth and decay of eight dynasties of more or less 
importance, viz., the Satavahanas, the Iksvakus, the 
Brhatphalayanas, the Anandas the Salankayanas, the 
Visnukundins, the Eastern Chalukyas, and the Kaka- 
ityas. Vestiges of their power and glory are found 
scattered all over the country. Of the sixteen 
centuries, eleven were occupied by ouly three 
of these dynasties the Satavahanas, the Eastern 
Chalukyas and the Kakatiyas}; The names and the 
gotras of the princes of all these dynasties, and their 
extensive use of Prakrit and Sanskrit indicate their 
Aryan origin or affiliation. At any rate, like the 
people over whom they happened to rule, they made 
Andhradesa their home, became naturalised, and 
completely identified themselves with the weal and 
woe of their subjects. ‘They protccted the country 
from the aggressive foreign tribes and neighbouring 
potentates, lived amidst the people, held their court 
in one of the cities of the land and spent the revenues 
on the improvement ofthe country. Under their 
rule, the Andhras gradually developed their own 
language, literature and culture and thus acquired an 
individuality of their own. 


The Andhra country also sent out its enterprising 
children to found states outside its settled area, 
Among them may be counted the Pallavas of Kanchi, 
the Rayas of Vijayanagar, the Naiks of ‘Tanjore 
and Madura, etc, 


-*Any doubt about the Pallavas being Andhras is 
set at rest by the latest researches on the subject, 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar writes “So far as the available 
evidence goes, they were a dynasty of the Andhras, 
probably related to or even springing out of the 
plan of the Satavahanas.”’ According to Prof. Dub- 
reuil the Pallava prince Mahendravarman II ruled in 
the Telugu country to the north of the Kristna, and 
the cave works and rock cut temples executed by 
him at Kanchi were copied from similar buildings 
and excavacations at Amaravati. The Pallava empire 
extended along the coromandel coast up to the 
Kristna and westward into the Deccan upto the 
banks of the Tungabhadra. Of all the south Indian 
dynasties, the Pallavas stand foremost for their 
longevity, having held the sceptre -for over six 
hundred years. 


As regards the Rayas of Vijanagar, whatever 
might be said of the Sangama dynasty, it is un- 
disputed that the Saluvas, the Tuluvas, and the 
Arividus were Andhras. The Vijayanar emperors 
stemmed the tide of the Mussalman invasions, 
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rescued the Hindu culture of the south from utter 
annihilation, and exercised sovereignty over Karnata, 
Andhra and Tamil tands. When the Turushkas 
(Turks) overran and subdued most parts of the 
Indian peninsula, it is the Andhra Reddis-and Rayas, 
like the Rajputs of the north, that held aloft the 
banner of Hindu freedom and culture in the south. 


The Andhra kings not only clothed their 
motherland with political individuality, but also 
decked her with choicest gems of architecture and 
sculpture, philosophy and literature. The land of 
the Andhras has not only been the cradle of several 
royal families, but also it has been the seat of learn- 
ing, art and culture. It has been the home of law- 
givers like Apastamba and Bodhayana, philosophers 
hke Nagarjuna and Kumarilla Bhatta, religious 
enthusiasts like Vallabhacharya and Ramadas, and 
poets like Nanniah, Tikkanna and Suranna, who 
have actually shaped the thought and action of the 
Andhras. 


Next to politics, religion was the special concern 
of the Andhias. During the course of its prolonged 
history Andhradesa underwent varied religious and 
artistic experiences. Buddhism and Jainism, Saivism 
and Vaishnavism each had its own votaries in large 
numbers at different times. Although most of the 
Andhra kings professed the. Vedic religion, performed 
Vedic sacrifices and observed Varnasramadharma, their 
charities extended to the followers of other creeds as 
well. If the days of the Satavahanas and the 
Iksvakus witnessed the heyday of Buddhism, those of 
the Visnukundins, Eastern Chalukyas and Pallavas 
saw the glorious days of Saivism. 


The religious history of the Andhra country is 
indelibly marked upon its monuments and literature. 
The earliest monuments of Andhra are Buddhist and 
Jain - Stupas, Chaityas, Viharas and Vigrahas. No less 
than thirty Buddhist sites have been unearthed by the 
spade of the Archacologist, Ramatirtham, Pitha- 
puram, Guntapalle, Jaggayyapeta, Nagarjunakonda, 
Amaravati, Ghantasala, Bhattiprolu, etc. have yielded 
a vast amount of Buddhist relics which show how 
Andhra architecture and sculpture began and deve- 
loped under the influence of the religion of Buddha. 
The fine taste of the Andhras for art is revealed by 
the marbles and sculptures of the Amaravati stupa 
which in some respects excel even those of the Gan- 
dhara school. Its railings of white marble, profusely 
covered with elaborate sculptures of religious and 
secular scenes, its plinth ornamented by a frieze of 
animals and boys, and its images and statues with 
serene and dignified looks are yet the wonder of the 
world, No general description can convey any idea 
of its lavish ornaments, The separate figures carved 
on the outer rail alone numbered about twelve 
thousand. The general style of these sculptures may 
be defined ‘as an Indianised adaptation of an Anto- 
nine development of Alexandrian art’. Similarly the 
individuality and realistic expression of figures and 
objects at Nagarjunakonda are also of arresting 
interest and bear eloquent testimony to the pious zeal 
and refined tastes of the Andhras, 


= 


3 According to the Puranas, Simuka slew Susarman, the lest Kanva- But the archaeological evidence suggests that 


the slayer of Susarman was some desc®8ndiant of Simuka. 
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With the revival of the vedic religion under the 
post-[ksvaku Andhra kings, Deva shrines began to 
appear and‘engross the attention of the rulers and 
the people alike. Yuan Chang's account clearly 
shows that by seventh century A. D. Buddhism lost 
its hold on the Andhra country; the stupas which 
had commanded the reverence and patronage of 
thousands of people had fallen in ruins and their 
place was now taken by Siva and Visnu temples at 
Sri-Kurmam, Simhachalam, Bhimavaram, Sri-sailam, 
Ahobalam etc. speak volumes about the new turn 
given to the religious thought and artistic talents of 
the Andhras, 


In the sphere of literature, from King Hala down 
to Vijayaraghava Naik, the Andhra kings had within 
their ranks many royal authors, of whom Krishna- 
devaraya may easily be considered to have been the 
doyen. The court poets vied with their royal patrons 
in enriching the literary treasures of the country. 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Telugu equally received their 
attention. But the works in the first two languages 
are lost in the crowd of similar works produced all 
over India. ‘The individuality of the Andhras in the 
literary world rests upon the volume and range of 
the Telugu literature, The substance of Tclugu lite- 
rature is for the most part religious; secular literature 
occupied a secondary place and did not come to its 
own till eighteenth century A, D 


Telugu literature passed through three stages: 
Desi, Pouranik and Kavya. The beginnings of Telugu 
literature may be traced to the Desi or the indegenons 
songs and sonnets, independent of Sanskrit literature. 
Examples of this are to be found in what are known 
as Lall-patalu, Mangala-haratulu etc, The second stage 
was heraldedjby theAndhra-Adi-kavi Nannaiah Bhatta 
in the eleventh century A D. Now commenced an 
era of translations wherein the poets borrowed their 
entire theme from the Sanskrit original. Episodes 
from Mahabharata, Ramayana and the Puranas formed 
the basis of their compositions, The Kavitrayas, 
Nannechodu, Ketana, Nachana Soma, Srinath, 
Bammera Potana and Pinavirabhadriah are some of 
the stalwarts who gave a colouring of originality to 
their translations, Srinatha did not confine himself to 
translations: he departed from the beaten track in his 
Palnatl Vira Charitra and Vidhinataka and thus ushered 
in an era of literary freedom. This freedom flowered 
-and came to fruition in the palmy days of Krishna- 

-devaraya. 


The vitality of Telugu literature is fully demons- 
‘trated by its luxuriant growth even in Kanarese and 
Tamil environments. At the court of Vijayanagar 
‘under Krishnadevaraya Telugu literature fully enter- 
‘ed into the third stage of its evolution and emanci- 
pated itself from the leading strings of Sanskrit 
‘originals, Now self expression triumphed over slavish 
‘imitation, In this new feature, the works of Pedda- 
‘nna, Timmanna and Suranna are unrivalled classics, 
Ain Pingali Suranna’s Kalapurnodayam and Raghava 
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Pandaviyam, the movement of literary emancipation 
started by Srinatha, found full expression, Under 
the Andhra Naiks, the courts of Tanjore and Madura 
became centres of Telugu learning and culture, The 
Tanjore library is said to contain over two-hundred 
Telugu dramas, composed not on Sanskrit model 
but in the Yakshagana pattern. Here in the south 
Telugu assumed a new garb: free from northern 
conventions, it appeared predominently in prose and 
dramatic style. By making Telugu the vehicle for 
the out-pourings of his heart Tyagaraya showed it 
a new avenue and made it the Lingua Franca of 
Dravidian music. 


Thus Telugu literature, in its range and origina- 
lity, in its power to stir emotions and imagination 
and in its spiritual depths, is in no way inferior to 
the other living languages of India. 


The Andhra inititive and enterprise were not 
confined to the Andhra proper or to the main lands 
of India. Maharastra in the days of the Satavahanas, 
Tamilnad in the days of the Pallavas and Karnata 
in'the time of the later Vijayanagar emperors came 
fully under Andhra influence. Even beyond India 
this influence was felt in some shape or other, In 
the nature of things, a country like Andhradesa, 
with a long sea-board, could not but tempt its adven- 
turous spirits to aspire for a peep into the lands 
across the deep blue waters, Vengi-nad was the heart 
of the Andhra patha. Five artery-like roads poured 
into it commence from different parts of India to be 
exported to foreign countries. The Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, and the works of Pliny and Ptolemy 
refer to ships sailing eastward from the mouths of 
the Godavary and Kristna, According to them 
merchants and pilgrims went in large numbers to 
Burma and Indo-China from places which are 
identified with Masulipatam, Ghantasala, Guduru 
etc, Coins of the Sathavahana and Pallava princes, 
bearing upon them the image of two-masted ships, 
undoubtedly testify to their over-seas connections, 
The use of Vengi-script and Eastern Chalukyan 
proper names in old Indo-China proves its inter- 
course with the Andhra country. Coins of Sakti- 
varman and Rajaraja II] have been discovered in 
Arakan and Siam showing that this connection was 
maintained down to the eleventh century A. D. 
On the other hand the discovesy of Roman coins 
in Vinukonda, Nellore and Cuddapah reveals the 
commercial relations of the Andhras with the Roman 
Empire, 


To conclude, in the words of Prof. Dubreuil 
“The Andhras seem to us a glorious race. To them 
we owe the school of Amaravati sculpture, the 
philosophical school of Nagarjuna, and it is probably 
from the Andhra ports that vessels which have 
civilised Indo-China, Java and Snmatra started ... ... 
A country which was so glorious in the past is destin- 
ed to be glorious in the future”’. 


Andhra Social Life and Organisation 


BARON B. SESHAGIRI RAO, M.A., Ph.D. M.S.A. 


Let me thank you for the opportunity you have 
given me to associate myself officially with you of 
the Andhra University, Waltair, on this auspicious 
occasion of the celebration of the °*‘ Andhra Week ”, 
for, we, of SREE BHARATHI TIRTHA, the Inter- 
national University at Vizianagaram, concentrate in 
the national field, on the vernacular cultures of our 
country in their historic march, thro’ the ages, to 
deeper and richer and greater individualisation. And 
I carry to you the warmest greetings of our Rajavidya 
Faculty which specially occupies itself with studies 
similar to your own in your Politics and Economics 
Cousses of your University, but with the more definite 
aim of seeking amidst the memorials of the historic 
past of human communities in India and elsewhere, 
for some light and inspiration in the involutions and 
evolutions of political and social life and effort which 
determine the ebb and flow of civilisation, culture 
and spirituality in modern times. And, as against 
the orthodox views preached by your Professors of 
Indian History, the scholars of our Rajavidya Faculty 
have stated that the Andhras were a Noith Indian 
Aryan people who have migrated to the South thro’ 
both Eastern and Western routes and spread them- 
selves, particularly, through Kosala and Kalinga and 
Vengi and Velnadu, to still further West, towards 
Prathisthana, carrying wherever they went, their 
spiritual culture, their Vedic and free Sociology, 
their love of Arts and Crafts and their Kingdom, 
Building Ccdes and Sciences, attaining once and again 
to Sarvabhaumatwa in their fateful career down even 
to 1794 A. D. I believe it is a widely accepted view 
that if political and economic institutions and 
organisation have any force and significance, it is 
only as reflections and determinants of social life and 
organisation for the safeguarding and enrichment of 
culture created by human commusities through 
Divine Blessing in successive generations and cen. 
turies of active and even aggressive effort tiding 
over unforeseen and uncontrollable cataclysms. 


But, even personally, as one, who, in his own 
generation has shared for some years og the great 
enthusiasm of Andhra Publicists who have been 
carrying on zealously the movement for Andhra 
Autonomous Province, I have accepted with pleasure 

our invitation to give this address on “Andhra 
Cocial Life and Organisation” in the series you have 
so enthusiastically arranged for this “Andhra week” 
' celebrations, 


Objective of Political Studies P 


You, in the Andhra University college pursue 
studies in History, Politics and Econmics as parts of 
a course’of examination in that Faculty and if you, 
in latter life, at any time happen to draw upon, 


those studies at all, or upon any residue of them: 
still lingering in your minds, it is peshaps tq adorn 
an argument. These studies have been comprised. 
under ‘Ithihasa’ and Artha sastra’ or ‘Lokajnata’ in 
Ancient Indian Tradition, the latter drawing upon 
the other as illustrative material. They were great- 
ly cultivated, as the Ancient Works show, for practi- 
cal purposes, as elements of actual administrative 
equipment for sovereigns of High Minsters of state. 
The GURUPARAMPARAS or lists of heriditary 
teachers mentioned in such works, or derivable for 
them, indicate that there were classes of persons 
specialised beth for their teaching and for their 
study. And these in our Andhra Tradition, so far 
as it can be gleaned frem inscriptions and Literary 
works, were again comprehended along with other 
allied arts in the term Rajavidya or Nripavidya, to 
elucidate which has been the special field of the 
Rajavidya Facualty of our Research University, For 
instance, Rajaraja Narendra, the dedicatee of the 
Telugu Mahabharata, our earliest known Telugu 
Classic is referred to as ‘ Nikhila-RajaVidya-Nidhi.’ 


Again, a very late’ Andhra poet, Vemanaradhyula 
Sangameswara ina preface to an admittedly erotic 
Prabandha called ‘ Ahalya-Sankrandana-Vilasam,’ 
describes his Patron Sree Vasireddi Chandramauli 
Bhupala, as having acquired a basis for Dharma 
by his wide acquaitance with many and _ varied 
types of political Science. In doing so, he describes 
the. ideal of Political Studies as, Dharma-pakshapata, 
the falling in on the side of Dharma. Interpreting 
it in the present,;context, we may Say that the primary 
Dharma of every Andhra cultivating Politics as a special 
study Is to help in the organisation and development 
of Political power and knowledge snd prowess among. 
Acdhras, for the advancement of Andhra Culture. 
For, look anywhere in the Chronicles of Andhra 
Administrators which from the most fascinating 
adornments of our Andhra Poetical works, and you 
always meet with the celebration of a combination 
of prowess and learning or prowess and cultural 
patronage in them, showing thereby that the most 
active and heneficent purpose for which Andhra 
States were originally organised, and administered. 
was to secure, for every one in the State, a chance 
of cultivating all kinds of piety, virtue, heroism, 
scholarship and art or craft to which his genius» can 
lead him; and where such genius in whatever level 
of society had blossomed into the marvel of an all 
magnetising spiritual power, even crowned heads 
bowed to it in all reverence, whether it be clothed 
even in rag or no rag at all, as an ‘Aradhya’ or object 
of worship. Such History and Social Catholicity 
and even crowned humilty could come only to the 
descendants of generations of the children of light. 


ANDHRA SOCIAL LIFE 


For, we Andhras, are by origin, pre-eminently “The 
‘Children of Light,” of “Knowledge’’ which is 
“Saktitraya’’; “Knowledge which is power’, leading 


to ‘ Savereign Rule.” 


A Significant Andhra Etymology 


I do not know if you are aware that the word 
‘Andhra’ is explained as “ AM DHARATHI ITHI, 
ANDHRHA; ANDHRA EVA ANDHRHA ”, 


(6°, S68 28 S0%}s, SOS) ox soe e) 


that he that holds or holds to‘AM meaning frahma 
or Brahmavidya is Andhra or Andhrha; even among 
the tribes of the Punjab pertinently called the land 
of Vasistha and Viswamitra by the late Mahadeva 
Govinda Ranade in his Social Conference address, 
there were two tribes called Amandara and Takh, 
suggesting Andhras and Takshaka-Nagas so interfused 
in later Andhra History in the lands from Cuttack 
to Golconda. This fact accords well with the tradi- 
tion of Andhras in the Brahmana-Literature of the 
Vedic Period and confirms the view that they were 
the Children of Light. Even so, for successive 
centuries and generations, the Andhras throughout 
History, have proved to be the greatest bulwark of 
the light of knowledge and the most liberal inter- 
preters of the Vedic-Upanishidik Culture, It is an 
admitted and significant fact even in modern times 
when the Vedic tradition is fast disappearing, that 
the Andhra ‘ Patha’ (S18 os) of the Veda or the 


Andhra enunciation of it is regarded throughout 
India as the most correct and correctly euphonous 
one. 


Andhras and the Vedic Tradition 


The Andhras as a community, cian or Social group, 
go back to the Vedic tradition. The Aitareya Brahmana 
reference connects them with the lfe-story of the Vedic 
and Kshatriya Sage Viswamitra, the Seer of Gayatri, 
the ruler of a Kingdom, who strove to become a_ Brah- 
marshi, created a Svarga for VYrisanku, the father of 
Harischandra, and adopted an orphaned and victimised 
Brahmin Boy as the leader of his own clan. The 
tradition that connects the Andhras with him is inter- 
preted by some as making out the ‘ Andnras’ to be 
members of his clan, and hy others as their being 
among the subjects administered by his clansmen. 
Mr. G. Narasingarao, B.A. L.T., recently retired from 
the Rajah’s College, Parlakimidi, who is a Fellow and 
an Hon. Professor of our Research University consider- 
ed this tradition in detail in the pages of the Bharathi 
and Reddi Rani in some relation to collateral data from 
the Puranas. He opines thatat a day’s distance from the 
kingdom ruled by Viswamitra and his ancestcrs, there 
were the kingdoms of Malada and Karusa and that the 
Sage Agastya was for some titne residing there. If this 
fact is read together with reference in Harivamsa about 
‘Chanura, (the Andhra Wrestler who was defeated by 
Xrishna) and the passage: in Harivamsa, it will follow 
‘that the Aryan Clan of the Karusas and their leader 
Agastya, had at one time been inhabiting,the Malada 
and Karusa kingdoms on the banks of the Ganges and 
the Tatakavang in their neighbourhood and they weére 
the Andbras. These were some of the tribes referred to 
in the Aitareya Brahmana as inhabiting the cotintryside 
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in the environs of the kingdoms of Viswamitra. Prof. 
Narasingarao further says that, from Vishnupurana,it 
is clear that in the Kasyapavamsa, about the time of 
the rule of Bhargabhumi, the 17th from Pururavas, the 
system of Varnavibhaga (Caste) became fixed in North 
India ; and that it even began in the time of Saunaka. 
Though this varnavibhaga must be admitted to have 
existed in the time of Viswamitra, it cannot but he con- 
ceded that :ix generations before him, such a system did 
not prevail among Aryan tribes in certain parts of 
Northern India. Therefore there are no grounds to 
posit that system about the Malada and Karusa peoples 
of whom Viswamitra narrates as Ancient History. 
Therefore it may be held that among the Andhra Aryans 
of Visvamitra’s time, who had migrated to the Gangetic 
plains and Tatakavana or Dandaka or further 
south with Agastya, this system did not. exist 
and hence allowed their unions with the local peoples of 
the new lands into which they migrated. If this really 
is the meaning of the Aitereya Brahmana text, I think it 
fits in with its statement that the immigrant Andhra 
Clansmen of Viswamitra became merged in Sabaras and 
others. Mr-G V.Sitapati, B.A. L.T., another fellow 
of our Faculty, who has specialised in the langage and 
culture of the Savaris, says, thit they call themselves 
““Saura”’ connecting themselves with the “Sun” and 
having some sort of “Sun” worship also. 


Morever, the Puranas mention Simuka, the founder 
of the Andhrabhritya Satakarni line also as Sindhuka. 
Mr. Jayanti Venkata Krishnarao, B A. another Fellow 
of our Rajavidya Faculty, interprets this epithet ‘ Sin- 
dhuka‘ to mean “Sa Resident of Sindhu’? and develops 
whole argument about his identification in relation to 
personal names occurring in Megasthenes’ account. It 
is an admitted fact that much of the reconstruction of 
the early history of India is made in relation to the 
accounts of early foreign travellers. And many views 
that have been held by students and teachers of History 
belonging to my generation on the basis of Histories of 
India published by foreign scholars and passed on to 
successive batches of-students as gospel, are, in the light 
of later researches, being modified and given up to-day, 
but they are not yet incorporated into Indian History 
books or Huvtory teaching. I may therefore be per- 
mitted to say that, whether it squares with orthodox 
views or not, I, for one, feel that this interpretation of 
‘Sindhuka’ as ‘Re ident of Sindhu’ 1s quite natural and 
that if this be accepted as an additional cognomen of 
the founder of the Satakarni-.Andhra Bhritya-line, as 
it might be, it follows that this line of rulers originated 
from the ‘Sindhupranth’ or the original habitat of the 
Aryan race, from which the word Indol or India is de- 
rived. Andthe Puranas say that they are not merely 
Andhra-Bhritvas but Andhra-Jateeyas. It is also curious 
that the writings of Megasthenes throw interesting light 
on these matters. Mr. Venkata Krishnarao quotes in 
his monograph on Sisuka (known also as Simuka, Sin- 
dhuka Simagha) the very interesting personal names 
Androkottas, Androgoras, Androstanes, and all these 
names occur in references to persons and countries near 
about Sindhu or the Punjab or Further India Mr. 
Venkata Krishrarao identifies Androstahes of Cyzicus as 
Andhrasthanes of Kusika Clan, i.e. Viswamitra Clats. T 
have brought up ‘here ‘these fétér references to ‘the 
Andhra warriors and kingdom-mkérs of the North and 
North-we:terntregions of Tindfa of & later time, ‘just to 
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indicate that the Aitareva-Brahmana tradition of the 
Viswamitra Clan of Andhras is svpported by these 
persons, who became Brahma~Kshatris and kept up 
their original combination of political prowess and 
adventure, Brahmavidya, Social Catholicity and Raja- 
neeti or Lokajnata. 


I have myself followed in some detail, the fortunes 
of the Viswamitra clan of Andhras who immigrated 
amidst Sabaras, Pulindas Pundras cic., in the East 
among the Hills of Kosala and Kalinga. It seems to 
me that there, they got gradually socially mixed up with 
an earlier race of Sun-worshipping settlers known as 
Telungas and Kalingas, and even Sabaras. Prof. 
Narasingarao bad also considered this matter from other 
points of view in an article in the pages of a magazine 
called ‘Redd: Rani’, and came to a conclusion that the 
Andhras and Telungas and Kalingas, lhving in the 
Eastern countries and South of Tengal, were not only 
contigucus but related tribes. He also discusses the 
etymology of the words ANDHKA and AINDKRA and 
makes them out as “the children of region of light or 
the Sun .-—an ‘ oriental’ people strictly so called. Here 
again 1s another corraborative view of my idea of the 
Andhras as a specially Gayatri-worshipping race who 
followed Spiritual and Military Artsin combinatior. 


From a study of place names in Kalinea-Manyamst 

] have come to the conclusion that by the time that the 

Viswamitra clan of Andhras had immigrated into the 

midst of the Pundras and Pulindas, Mutibas and 

Savaras, the Sabaras or Savaras of Sauras as they call 

themselves were the only people that had reached at 

that time a type of social evolution and politica) organi- 

sation which enabled them to fight the incoming Aryan 

militant Colonists for political dominion. “f Nor were 

elements of religious Culture wanting in them. They 

have their own Pujarjg and Diviners”. From a telugu 

paper on Sauras by Mir. G. V. Sitapati of Parlakimedi, 

published in the Kalinga Sanchika, we Jearn that in 

Ramayana time, Rama was the guest of Sabari; that in 

Skandapurana there is reference to « Sabara Chief who 

married a Saivite woman (which reminds me of the 
story of Mukbalinga:-Kshetra-Mahatyam); that Arjuna 
fought Siva in the form of Sabara Chief for Pasupata 

on the Indrakeela Hill near Bezwada; that in Kathasa- 
rit-Sagara, a Sabara King was mentioned as a contem- 
porary and friend of king Mrigankadatta; and that the 
Sabaras must have ruled in Kalinga before their chief 
Sabaraditya was defeated by the founder of the Eastern 
Ganga Dynasty at Dantapura. Among the Gods of the 
Sauras called Kitungs, occur Bhima and Rama also, 
thus indicating their contacts with Ramayana and 
Mahabharata stories or those that claimed those heroes 
as ancestors. As in Aryan Sraddhas guided by their 
Vedic rites the Pitrudevas are bonoured along with 
Visva Devas, so also, among these ’Sauras’ we find 
them worshipping along with Ancestors, a group of 
Devas called Kitungs and the priest officiating at the 
Ceremonies is called Buyas or Boya, the hereditary 
religious officer of the Village or social group. Thus we 
see that the religion of these local tribes of the Vedic Age 
in its sacrificial and speculative side had such strong re- 
ssemblances to that of the immigrant Aryans that the 
Viswamitra clans of Andhra Brahmans and Kshatri- 
yas, of the Aitareya-Brahmana time found it even 
more easy to interfuse with them and become their 
leaders, That these observations about Sabara and 


Andhra-Aryan contacts are not merely speculations. 
of a wild imagination is proved by the Korasavada 
or Korasodaka grant of Visakhavarma of Sreepura, 
a pre-ganga grant from Kalinga, Korasavada isa 
village in the Parlakimedi Estate and the grant of 
that village is made to Vishnusarma, Shrestisarma, 
Agnisarma, Nagasarma and Sivasarma of the Athreya 
Gotra, and residents of a village called Sabarabhenda. 
One might ask, are these Sabarised Brahmans sought 
to be reclaimed by Visakhavarma ? What is this word 
Shresthisarma ? To Modern Telugu ears, it sounds 
hike “‘ Komati-Brahmadu” ? At any rate here is 
evidence of conditions of Socio-Cultural Catholicity 
of very early pre-historic times, 


Andhra Tradition of the Ramayana Period. 


Parasurama, the elder contemporary of Sree 
Ramachandra of Ramayana, was, a Brahmin warrior 
of Viswamitia type, who had to take to the sword to 
rid of the country of oppressive rulers, i, e. ‘Duksha- 
triyas’ who used their military power. even against 
peaceful followers of culture and spirituality. But, 
in the books dealing with the origin of the Kerala 
kingdom, i.e. Malabar, he is described as having 
originally reclaimed that region from the sea and 
became its overlord, and settled poor Brahmins in it 
from the Krishna-Godavari valleys. These are the 
Namboodris of Malabar. In Travancore Census 
Report Vol. I, page 654, it is written “The Namboo- 
dris themselves believe that most of them came fiom 
the land lying between the two great Rivers, the 
Krishna and the Godavari. Tradition points to the 
same theory and the ancient books on Kerala confirm 
the popular belief, the accuracy of which may be 
verified by a careful observer. ‘'here are 80 many 
points of similarity between the Namboodris and: 
their prototype residents of the Telugu country from 
which they are said to have come,” And to this 
day they have preserved elements of Sanskrit Culture, 
particularly the drama, for which you can find 
parallels only in the elements of the popular drama 
of the Telugu country, They have preserved also 
elements of the Ancient Vedic type of Social Catho- 


‘ licity and ritualism which the Andhras only have 


shared with them during later historic times. That 
is perhaps why the Malayalee language is more like 
Andhra-Karnata in its Sanscritism than Tamil. That 
is also perhaps why we find ‘Aindra’ Vamsa Rajaputs 
in that region called ‘Mallas’ like ‘Andhra-Chanura- 
Malla’ patronising Telugu Literature like the Chola- 
Andhra followers of Agastya who in historic times 
ruled at Orayur, 


Andhras in Mahabharata Times 


From the statements in the Mahabharata, 
particularly from the portions dealing with the 
victories over Dantavaktra and Salva, it may be 
inferred that the Andhras had kingdoms in Kalinga 
at about 50 or 60 years before the Mahabharata war, 
From the Bhagavata, however, it appears from the 
tradition of Dirghatamas in the time of Bali, King 
of Magadha, several Andhras immigrated into the 
Godavary valley and established a Kingdom under 
Gautama, a mantra drastha, like Viswamitra, of Rig: 
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Vedic times,} The hardest and haughtiest that fought 
on the Kaurava side against the Pandavas were the 
Andhra and Kalinga Kshatriyas associating with 
themselves the Pundras and Pulindas and other hill 
tribes and Principalities. From all these references, 
it is clear that the Andhras of that time still kept up 
the ancient liberal traditions of the Vedic times in 
the new states or principalities that they organised 
with all the great military arts and equipments 
of that age, equipments that put to the severest 
test the great Pandava Heroes and their; embattled 
hosts, Ne wonder, then, that when we come 
into the Kali Age and what modern Western 
historians have dubbed historic times, we find 
in vogue the same_ traditions of monarchical 
state of organisation for Dharma, high and Critical 
Scholarship and achievement in spiritual and secular 
earning, arts and crafts, daring adventure and colo- 
nising spirit, social liberalism, holding by ‘AM’ or 
the Doctrine and practice of ‘Light’, promotion of 
all kinds of culture in all grades of society, potlitical 
unity by the offer of full opportunity for genius in 
any person of any caste to display in the services and 
defence of the state ; and the safeguarding of spiritual 
knowledge and science by specialising classes of 
Brahmins with a turn for them by keeping them up 
and their educational effort and achievement asa 
first charge on the state 


Andhra Literature bears ample evidence of the 
fact that even Andbra Brahmins of these Viswamitra, 
Goutama, Bhargava Kousika, or Kasyapa Clans of 
not only the Andhra country proper, but even of the 
Chola, Pandya, and extreme South Indian regions 
have often distinguished themselves and their families 
and related Gotras and Vamsas by their beneficient 
exhibition of such combinatiou of Socio-Political 
elements of cultural pursuit and Patronage. I shall 
illustrate the present context by giving examples 
from the histories of these Andhra clans of Brahmins 
or Kshatropeta-Brahmins and leave it to you, students 
of social sciences to pursue the matter further and 
contribute a new source book of Andhra History 
based on materials still lying unlooked at,— materials 
which will demonstrate that, if their inspiration is 
properly appraised and followed, even in these 
changed and changing times Andhra will not be 
lacking in a new administrative class which will be 
equal to that of any other country in the modern 
world. For, it seems to me ‘that the main problem 
of an Andhra Autonomous Province is not to get an 
Act passed for its organisation, but to organise and 
found and equip a class or body of persons capable of 
running and maintaining it at the required level for 
at least two generatrons. 


LATER LITERARY EVIDENCE 
Nadindla Gopana Pradhan! of Viswamitra Gotra 


We learn from the history of Telugu Literztcre of 
the Vijayanagara Period that a general called Saluva 
Timma was a great and influential administrative figure 





in that,Rayal Court. His danghter Tirumalamba was 
given in marriage to Nadindla Appayyamantri of Viswa- 
mitra Gotrae This Appayyamantri was the dedicatee 
of Rajasekhara Charitra, by Madayyagari Mallana. 
His brother Nadindla Gopana-Pradhani was himself 
both a great General, Administrator, Poet and Devotee. 
Through the influence of Saluva Timma Dandanayaka 
of the Vijayanagar Court this Gopana Pradhani was 
appointed Governor of Kondavidu Fort, wherein he 
distinguished hinself not only in military prowess but 
also in the encouragement of culture, fine Arts and 
Religious Architecture. ln tis Andhra Poetical work 
calied ‘ Krishnarjuna Samvadam’, he gives the following 
account of the achievements. 
ROC) SB y MHHOOB ) Ke * 


Ores Baw BOB) KE THC 
car 8863 BIDS BAT” 7g BSO0ED ¢ 259 
Byase Ae Bog ocho By) 5 FS 

TSS SII RNA CHOU ON 5 D280 
2065 OTB G7 HBOS ares 

Ber cdo VD Sos Gs) Sos wedoWcsso 
odd ob 4 Bderms a7 sy 

oh 35250 BOOD erOSHeac 
BERS BOseroOs c BoGaxsore 

Fle ESE) oT J PSOBOQ CT Bos 
SBOE Srouvrodso NSPS Cabo cho 

SHY wWearDSare sows 
HS ores OrsoPry si )arees 

OY 7 AE DIOP CBO B-arceso 
HHS eS JS Tw KOS Hr 08 ) 

BOW SoeSOQ 0 L30 TBO SWS oS 


BOM ETE Corto DFCOH OWE 9 
HBSPC Hoc eho ROSS SH Oe 
SOBA Mrs SF CHI) 
SCS MAGA COHIy ea Hera 
Dh & BS) SOD At Om 
GOSH Wert Srogar Sy aces 
# a om ¥ 
SOB OFS SB Sire MOA KZ 
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Cee Trees Wc o Bry Ws 
Day rs Sow arn DNSEOD Sos 
53 ErHQOGS DORGawow, 
BE SY TSK OK SNe 
DISS KOS [Sra sdiheo 
ere 8 eo ee ar Seo r BoD 
SAHS 28S Ssowo7rDoN 
wOSow “WrmSOHow S Bod 
PHO SVHJo wKySowoe, 





T It would be of interest to note that the original Kingdom out of which the present Kingdom of Siam (Syam) was 
carved out was originally called by Chinese Chreniclers, FutYan. It was the first kingdom to be founded by Indians in 


Indo-Chinese 
erganised ite 


Peninsula and that it was about Ist century A.D., that a Brahmin named Koundinya (Houdtien) had 
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Timmarasu, son of Nanjaya of Kasyapa Gotra 


This Brahman of Kasyapa Gotra was the famous 
Minister of Achyutadeva Raya of Vijayanagar. The 
members of his family were hereditary ministers under 
the third Vijayanagar Dynasty. His grandfatber Patta- 
marasu administered the state in sdich a way that it 
reflected great credit and fame on his master. And his 
grandson Timmarasu who had the Siddhi of Rama 
Mantra was equally famous for scholarship in Vedas 
and Sastras, for knowledge of various scripts and 
languages and for his character being firmly centred in 
Brahmavidya, besides being a patron of Literature and 
Fine Arts. The following extracts from a Telugu Work 
called ‘Tarakabrahmarajeeyam’ illustrate these facts : 

Gell Bes gore T By OSgo Bo MModo (ws yO 


TW RS POH BH) ODO) choo (ars, Hm KOI 
MH Brxs0w ToD S Bows [SBWoraws Sor-W8oww we 
TZ BYLO (wR as cd5% x OBES G30 STO TSM» 
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BrHRSAS SX SSBF DO[socB 

DP Kgod rio | Sis Boo0B 
CASTS GOGO S SrA 5 BW 

Ne MolPGosso 86 Savoo Baw 
nye BAY Dra SIP Ho To 

WB H HTB Qc 8 iw So W 
SSOROS MErassH Hb), 8 

HSH (Sor aIG Bop Sows Ks 
GARHMO W*SMHodsom VYawwertH 
B (Ear AT GNGMc Mow GMracc tho 
DLS BWroges LoVe es | De Oeb9 
D8 Bw R shore BY Reowootors. 


Mallavarapu,Valeswara of Goutama Gotra 


In a work called ‘Bhallanacharitra’ by Mallavarapu 
Waleswara Kavi, the author mentions how several 
members of his family distinguished themselves in 
several ways, one of them also, as a general. His 
grandfather distinguished himself in speech, song, read- 
ing and exposition and earned the title of “Sarvajna 
Bhoja'(<0 pe ge) His father was greatly read in the 
Puranas. i.e. Ancient Sanskrit Encyclopaedias, and was 
a great support not only to relations but all persons who 
sought his help. His uncle was a great general and yet 
a very calm and kind gentleman. His son wasa dis- 
tinguished Scholar, distinguished in liberal charity to the 
needy, while his own special gift and field of distinction 
was poesy (Vide Bhallanacharitra by Mallavarapu 
Valeswara) :— 

RN esse Wiese ertsoxsc Baya Wo) WOoz 


WS oxotgs So-Brs eS oe 
WIT Orever ocho Doss es Fey 

Srwow Srsoe stows 
SSDWTroboceho Woy earraePrs Sor oes 

BoB DSWSWH Kotharregec 


SHO DIQVH a oe BAc\ Hs 
TS Miho Soctss KarrSHorvso 


S D86),-c5 vo Fos O85 
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IV 


Tamarapalll or Padighantam Ambamantri of 
Bhargava Gotra 


Tamarapalli Timmayyamantri, author of the Telugu 
Prabandha called ‘Seshadharmamulw’ which describes 
Social, Domestic and Ethical duties, describes in it how 
his fifth Ancestor was a Minister of the Court of Praudha 
Deva Raya who presented -him with a Golden Stylus 
from which his family later on became ‘Paidighantam- 
varu. The verses referring to these facts stand as 
follows : 

BW gO AHO BWRHyVD oraowsow 
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Not only these, but the Athreyas and Bharadwajas 
are represented in the Mahabharata has having founded 
and ruled over kingdoms in the hilly regions of Kalinga, 
Odhra and Kosala, ‘‘ at the foot of Hills’. The Bharad- 
wajas of Nandapur are represented to-day by the 
Matatajas of Jeypore and ‘our Chancellor, Sree Maha- 
rajah Vikrama Devavarma Bahadur has often told Me 
that in ‘Sankalpams’ in Jeypore they say, ‘Nishadarajye’, 
ies in the kingdom of ‘Nishadas’ The Maharajas 
Parlakimedi, another Manna rajyam in Kalinga belon- 
to Athreya Gotrae The Yuddha Parvas of the Maha 
bharata are resplendent with the great marshal achieve- 
ments of the Nishadas under the Bharadwajas and the 
Kalingas, under (Atreya-Gajapathis, the great and illus- 
trious forebears of the present “‘ Zamindaries ’' in 
Kalinga. ‘Che liberal tradition of that Ancient time in 
which Brahmans and Kshatriyas equally distinguished 
themselves in the use of martial arts in defence and 
offence has been carried forward) even into later 
historic times, and Andhra Literature gives evidence 
also of ‘hese Bharadwaja and similar othec clans of 
Bahmins who distinguished themselves not only as devo- 


- tees, scholars and poets but equally and at the same 


time as generals and administrators. 


V 
Penumaila Somanamatya of Bharadwaja Gotra 


This Somanamatya was a Minister of Pusapati 
Tamma Bhupala and was a great Saiva Devotee and 
the’ Author of a' Telugu Poetical work called: “Simantini 
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Parinayam.’ He was the descendant of the great 
Andbra Poet Pillalamarri Pina Veerabhadra Kavi whose 
Jaimini-Bharatam, and Sakuntala Parinayam are the 
best known works. This family had among them a 
hereditary tradition of administrafive capk&city, for, 
the poet, Pinaveerabhadta’s brother Pedaveerabhatira 
carved for himself a career as administrator in the Court 
of the Vijayanagar rulers. The following extract from 
‘Simantini Parinayam ’ relates this incident : 


Sil wamoar8 SHOWA» MorOw 
FySmoBs Sy ar rA KWL 
F e 
Sr°2S x6 soy & SrBs™ 8% Sow 
Gri eao0cs Bog S Gor ier tho 


SEW SySas OHI WB, HoT 
DOSOwI- A SB SSG 

KEO Gprsy merge iI? 8 ST Sloss 
SQ wes GB aos oss 

Od Shc BS Ahr Wows 

Bay Gor SreoWH Vso) Msi) Kom 

Hol O'R BS Cork Go HKG 2 eat N 

ao8r* XK TOD BS. SK Aas Sars! 


We also learn from this work that the collateral 
of this Minister of the Pusapati’s was also an adminis- 
trator and poet under the Nandapur Rulers of 
Bharadwaja Gotra. 


Buddhist Andhra 


I shall next pass on to glance at the condition of 
things in the Kosala, Kalinga and Andhra homelands 
of our Andhra-Telugu people incidentally noticed in 
the Buddha Jatakas. From these ‘Birth Stories’ we 
learn of well-established, well-governed, well.defen- 
ded and prosperously peopled kingdoms under 
Kshatriya Rulers, practically independent of one 
another now and then at war, but a8 in one case, out 
of sheer disgust with insipid peace. We also learn 
from later epigraphjcal records of Burmaand Ceylon 
that these Kalingas aud Telungas had founded king- 
doms in those countries, established therein, almost 
replicas of the administrative system which they 
followed in their original homelands. The Okhaska- 
Kalinga-Dynasty of Ceylon left its epigraphs- on the 
Viharas that they established and endowed for 
Buddhist groups of Bhikshrus and their Sishyas. From 
these epigraphs, we learn “that they brought Ceylon 
under one ryle and freed tthe country from the 
oppression of former rulers ; they built Viharas and 
lavishly endowed them ; they toured round their 
dominions, going even to inaccessible places and 
corrected administrative irregularities ; they marked 
out roads, planted parks, built palaces, and beautified 
cities; they protected the devadaya villages from 

conomic and Political depreddtions, thus assuring 
learning.and piety, freedom from temporary mofes- 
tations; they allowed local sdministrative powers to 
the doctors of Viharas; they sent out touring judges 
to administer their commands; they gave sanctity of 


life to animals, fish, birds. On ccasions they remitted 
taxes ; they established Alms houses both at home 
and abroad ; they relieved beggary and pauperism 
and removed the Economic causes that led to wide 
spfead robberies; they mitigated the pressure of 
taxation with a view t6 develop agricuitture; they 
kept in touch with their Indian homeland by marital 
relations.”’ Here is an administrative programme fit 
enough for any democratic ministry to follow ; here 
is a er aa ie once operated by the Ancestors of us 
in the Ganjam-Vizagapatam districts, not only in 
this area, but in the area over-seas which they oon- 
quered ‘to which they emigrated in those far off times 
long anterior to the Kalinga War of Asoka. 


The Jatakas give some details about the kingdom 
of Dantapura in which two great famines seem to have 
occurred inthe regimes of two different kings. They 
describe in glowing terms how these rulers sought to 
avert them in response to public opinion and indicate 
how in Buddhist polity, Autocratic authority was tem- 
pered and modified by constructive public criticisms. 
Thev also bear elcquent testimony to the toleration and 
respect shown to Brahmins even in professedly Buddhist 
States and that they were not merely tolerated but were 
the leaders of the people, often employed in nation— 
blessing billets of state. 


However all this may be authentic, history of India, 
in the eyes of many History teachers belonging to my 
generation, begins with the Indian Expedition of 
Alexander the great of Macedon. To the part that the 
Nortb Indian Warriors of the Andhra Clans had played 
in that great time, I have alluded above in my observa 
tions on the Viswamitra tradition. I shall here content 
myself with adding further remarks from Megasthenes’ 
work about the Andhra kingdoms of that time. 


Pliny says in hrs “ Natura] History’—‘* Alexander 
the Macedonian, after conquering the whole of Asia, did 
not wage-war with them (the Calingae) as he did on 
all others; for when he had arrived with all his 
troops atthe river Ganges and subdued all the other 
Indian states he had abandoned as hopeless the invasion 
of the Gangaridaes when he learned that they possessed 
4000 elephants well trained and equipped for war; and 
that this nation or tribe occupied that portion of the 
country through which the final part of the Ganges 
flowed ; and that a very large island in the Ganges 


.was inhabited by a single tribe called Modo-Calingae, 


beyond whose territory were a number of othér tribes 
with a king and powerful army and that next to these’ 
were the Andhras, a still more powerful race, which 
possessed mumerous villages and 30 towns defended by 
walls and towers andwhich supplied its king with an army 
of f,00,000 infantry, 2,000 Cavalry dnd 1.000 elephants.” 
These references mast be to the Kosalas, the Kalingas 
and the Andhras who inhabited the Dakshinapatha, 
eouth of Bengal, in the North East coast of what we 
now call the Madras Presidency. These are not the 
boastful words of Andhra Prabandha writers, but the 
sober specifications of a foreign Naturalist. Whata 
pity that thé descendants of such a race bave to plead 
for an Autonomous Povince for the rejuvenation of 
their own Composite Culture! Such is the-turn of the 
Kalachakra, the wheel of Destiny. 


Andhra Social Life and Organisation 


/ v ' PART Il 
(For a Province) 
‘Community’ Paints of the Andhras and ‘Common Descent’ © : 


Our great Andhra Leader Dr. Pattabhi Steramayya 
once observed : ‘‘when all was said and done the fact 
remained that the Telugu People were one and indivisi- 
ble. They held a common culture, ccmmon historical 
traditions, common inspiration from common poets and 
common descent.” While we may expound these 
specifications of our unity requisite as a general back- 
ground, and sustaining force, for an autonomous admi- 
nistration, and geographical and economic unit, called 
a Political Province, | may go further and say, 
that the Andhra and even Karnata peoples of Coast 
Andhra and Rayalaseema are one ; that the Andhra and 
Karnata Scripts were one till 13th century A. D., that 
to this day Telugu music is known as ‘Karnata’ and not 
Dravidian Music, and that the Andhra and Karnata 
peoples and their literary languages were brothers and 
dialectal sisters and had a twin development all through 
their great history under common social, cultural and 
political influences in these contiguous regions, till the 
extinction of the Vijayanagar Empire. It is worth- 
while dwelling in some detail on these cultural and 
social aspects of the problem when the Karnatas are 
sought to be made use of in complicating the exten- 
sion of the benefits of an Autonomous province and a 
proper share in its development, to our Andhra 
brothern of Rayalaseema. For, over there, under 
‘Kadambas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, the Kakatiyas, 
the Yadavas, or the Vijayanagar rulers, as here, in the 
coastal regions, our Andhra and Karnata ancestors, as 
rulers, generals, viceroys, administrative officers of 
all grades down to village officers or as soldiers or 
merchants had done great deeds and used their power 
and patronage more for the benefit of others and the 
protection of culture and the various acts of piety and 
public charity than for individual personal ends. 


“ 
Why a province? 


The greatest urge among, Andhras to-day for an 
autonomous ‘province is, | thik coming up from the 
blood. Seeing very small nationalities beyond the 
borders of Indlay not the extent of even the biggest 
of our districts having their autonomy quaranteed by 
Independent High contracting powers, we regard it a 
thing no longer to be tolerated that ‘‘a’Province as 


big as Italy and Turkey, twice as big as Scotland, 
four times the size of Belgium and five times that of 
Serbia’ should not have “the benefits of autonomy ” 
secured and guaranteed under the Federational part of 
the New-India Act. And this, not merely for the fun 
or luxury of it, but, as even our pre-history, and much 
more our later‘history shows, that, we are a race both 
of culture and prowess, with both philosophical and 
administrative traditions of high experince and high 
achievement by persons of all grades and castes and 
creeds among us. And, givena fair field, we shall 
once more make Andhra, the strongest and most 
united bulwark of India’s Freedom. Let us therefote 
be quite sure that, in demanding an autonomous 
province, we stand by culture in the widest sense of 
the term as the telelogical aspect of ‘ administrative 
organisation”, while it has been only “Political” under * 
the present British Imperialist system. It may be 
made merely “Economic” if we follow other European 
continental systems based on a “materialistic interpret- 
ation of Europzan History.” But if we are really at 
one with our great leader Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, in 
the reasons he has urged in his observation 
which | quated above, let us plan out a scheme of 
Andhra Provincial administration of a cultural basis and 
popularise it among our masses and even self-doubting 
classes, through a well-organised Federation of 
“Andhra Leagues.” Ineed, as the First Secretary of 
any Andhra students conference held in éur Country 
may | not plead with you, my younger brothers, the 
students of the present generation, to leave aside 
“higher politics” and “direct actions” to more expert 
enced and capable hands and turn your Youth Leaques 
to this great and patriotic work of preparing the 
cultural background and atmosphere for the inaugura~ 
tion of Andhra “Autonomy. And should these young 
men look in, vain to the’ vast army of Andhra,graduates 
working in’ schools and colleges as Teachers ‘and 
Lawyers or even drifting as workless “unemployed” 
to give some hours at least out of their mutual bickengs 
and denunciations and scandal mongerings, to the 
popularisation of those great intellectual principles 
end data that ultimately have to prevail even ina 
modern state, organised even for purely political or 
Economic ends ? 


« 


ANDHRA SOCIAL LIFE AND ORGANISATION 


Common. Culture 


Mr. J. O. Dealey, Professor of Sociology and 
Politics in the Brown University (U.S. A.) says: (P. 133 
Sociology by J. O. Dealey) ;— 


“Society will therefore enter on its rightful 
inheritance wher it, through science, sees clearly how 
to improve its racial stock, to add continuously to its 
economic and cultural achievement, and to impart its 
knowledge wisely to each generation through the 
stimulation of human desires, under the guidance of a 
well-trained intellect supplied with useful knowledge”. 
This had been the work of th@ Dharma, the Grihya 
and the other shastras of the ancient times, i. e., the 
enunciation of a body of principles of life and of 
conduct which will satisfy such tasks. Hence | pléad, 
with modern authors on Sociology and our own 
ancestral Shastra Kartas, that a state based mainly on 
economic principles and merely for enonomic ends, to 
the exclusion of culture and knowledge and intellectual 
training and that progressive liberalisation of man, 
culminating in moksha or sp'ritual freedom, may have 
its short-lived glory, even as a terror to humanity, but 
as history,- and tradition in I|ndia,-—amply shows, it 
must perish and go into the dust. In ancient states, 
the aristocracy or the Elite, both intellectual and 
military had followed common disciplines of dome- 
stic, social, and public ‘conduct, and above all they 
respected and obeyed the mandates of a spiritually 
organized view of Ife and encouraged spiritual 
consecration of the gifts of genius in all grades 
and ranks and castes of society, and, where, in 
intellectual or military arts, an individual distinguish- 
ed himself as greatly as the members of the higher 
orders, he was admitted to the highest preference 
and state honours suitable to his achievement, 
honours to which the members ef these higher orders 
are admitted by similar achievement. Achievement and 
not communalism was the test of admission to state 
service ; and achievement depended on the practice 
of culture. | have made these observations in this 
context and shall support them by illustrations from 
Andhra Literature and Epigraphy, only to show, that 
it is better to follow our own history wherever 
helpful in reorganising our new Andhra Province rather 
than go on slogans of foreign politics which create 
unnecessary and avoidable and mutually destructive 
conflicts between masssés and classes, between 
‘peasants and ,workers, or between peasants and 
workers on the ane hand and commercial capitalists, 
or Zamindars’and Peasants, or lastly between manual 
workers and brain workers. Unfortunately it is our 
‘modern educated ntelligensia with their halt- 
backed or merely newspaper knowledge of foreign 
politics and political institutions that have been 


‘ 


$ 
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familiarising the country-side with these slogans 
of foreign politics quite regardless of the 
that the_ masses in India are sunk in poverty 
and ignorance ; that their abiding interests are indivi- 
dual, generally particularist, even selfish, and communal, 
that according to all accounts, even when they have 
been got into elementary schools in their boyhood, 
they have largely lapsed into illiteracy and contentious- 
ness. Please therefore read early Andhra History 
aright and you will find ample and right guidance for 
achieving Andhra Autonomy. 


Professor Dfeauyriteher says (P. 133 Socio- 


logy) :— 

‘As long as ignorance and poverty handicap a 
society, it is impossible for that body to become 
fully democratic. In other words, the two funda- 
mental conditions for democracy are that education 
be accessible to all, and that economic extremes in 
society be eliminated, i.e., the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of afew and the impoverishment of 
the masses.” This certainly does not mean that a 
society or state should have a uniform type design 
kind of education for all, both men and women, or 
that all, both the capable and incapable, should be 
merged in a dead level of uniform economic equipment 
barely sufficient for ordinary humdrum and unenligh- 
tened existengge 


Let us therefore not lose sight of the fact, that, 
if a state were not organised on a combination of 
cultural and economic principles, for both cultural and 
economic ends, it may be democratic in form but, 
“bower will always be controlled by the wealthy 
ignoramuses.’, Whatever others may da, the organi- 
sation of a state for purely economic ends controlled 


by unenlightened workers and peasants is a 
programme which is clear against our Andhra 
racial history from. centuries before Christ. 


td 


Common Sacial Life 


Look again at our Andhra villages; they are 
either originally those of homogenous communities, 
followers of a common social tradition or trade or 
occuption or religion, or clanspirit. | here refer only 
to the most ancient of them that have grown by 
themselves. The ‘agraharamas’ latterly made by rulers 
had also a common unifying tradition in their dedication 
to a common leader and his followers of a common 
culture or to a commonly worshipped deity. And if 
we examine even the fragmentary details obtainable 
incidentally, from inscriptions dealing with them, we 
learn of the co-operative pursuits in which the various 
leading persons in the village come to be engaged. 
Even to.this day, whatever the number oh parties in 
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vilage and however intense may sometimes be the 
factious spirit, yet all classes and all leaders unite in 
the celebration of the traditionally observed ‘jatras’ cr 
festivals in the village. And, betore the present spirit 
of communalism born among English educated class 
competing for jobs under the state in towns had 
become aggravated from about the year 1915 or 16 by 
the inauguration of the Non-Brahmin Movement in 
Tamilnadu under the aegis of Dr. T.M. Nair, commu- 
nity life in villages in the Andhra Country had run 
its even and traditional course of co-operation and 
communal Friendship which has characteriséd it for 
several centuries. To this day, if you closely observe 
social life in villages, the men and women of the 
several castes and communities live in great friendliness 
and social helpfulness, assisting each other in joys and 
sorrows and even addressing each other by “ courtesy 
titles of family relationship’ cutting across caste 
distinctions | believe such elements of communal 
unity, aminity, and co-operation in social life in villages 
still lingering amidst the disintegrating influences of 
modern individualism and westernism, should be 
strengthened and multiplied and widened in some kind 
of organised manner along side of the village autonomy 
scheme being adumbrated by our distinguished ANDHRA 
KESARI the present Revenue Minister of the Madras 
Cabinet. This is another line in which Andhra Public 
men and graduates outside political organizations can 
help in the building up for ‘‘Andhra Autonomy’; but 
as Dr. Pattabhi rightly puts it, we have largely to 
become “village-mided”, though | say not necessarily, 
therefore, sink to the “dumb” level of the present 
peasantry, going in for ‘the exaltation of such dumb- 
ness” or worshipping at its feet. Reflect on the 
significance of such villages as Sankaram, Salihundam, 
Kancharam, Kathulakoduru, Ramatirtham, Gujaratipeta, 
Alikam, Velampeta, Siddhantam, Kakitapalli, and Rajula- 
Alamanda in our own neighbourhood, study their 
history and antiquity, and you will find a fruitful 
Field of purposeful research, the results of which 
may be applied to the problem of “Communal amity” 
now so greatly in the forefront, in relation to the 
inauguration of Provincial eutonomy at present going 
in our midst in India. 


Co 


Common Theosaphico-Social tradition 


In the present cirumstances when the shadows 
of political power are hypnotising our so-called educat- 
ed men to create and multiply differences on_ illusory 
grounds of political slogans and party labels, as if the 
existing differences of habitact, family, community, sect 
etc., art not enough, it would be perhaps, helpful to 
hark back $o the simpler methods of social specific- 
ation of our earliest times as given if our sacred 


literature and the. inscriptions and remember that we 
are mostly of the yajus sakha and apasthambasutra 
or simply we are epasthambiya, a philosaphic-heroic 
race that built kingdoms for ,protection of Dharma. 
That would take us back to the idea that we are 
children of the light, inheritors of or contemporaries 
of the free sociology of several centuries before the 
Xian era and this fact, remembered to this day at 
least in ‘srotriya’ Brahmin circles, accords well with 
the other evidence of our immigrations into 
South India about the time of the sage Visvamitra, 
and please also note the following _ interesting 
abservations on the Southern home-lands of the 
Apasthambiyas, made by one of the greatest and most 
fair-minded of European Orientalists, Dr. Buhler. 

Dr. Buhler says :—(Vide *’ Sacred books of the 
East ’* Vol. Il Ed. Max Muller Oxford 1879). 

“A great number of the Desastha Brahmins in 
the Nasik, Poona, Ahmadnagar, Satara, Sholapur 
districts, and of the Kanara or Karnata Brahmins of 
Belguam, Dharwar, Kaladghi and Karnad Collectorates, 
as well as a smaller number among the Kittapavanas of 
the Konkana are apasthambiyas .... | can say | have 
met many Followers of Apasthamba among the Tailinga 
Brahmins settled in Bombay .... on the other hand 
never met with any Apasthambiyas among the ancient ° 
indigenous subdivisions of the Brahmanical community 
dwelling north of the Maratha country and north of 
the Narmada. A few Brahmins of this school no doubt 
are scattered over Gujarat and Central India, and others 
are found in the greart places of pilgrimage in Hindusthan 
proper. The former mostly have immigrated during 
the last century, following the Maratha chieftains 
who conquered large portions of those countries 
or have been imported in the present century by the 


_ Maratha rulers of Gwalior, Indore and Baroda. The 


settlers in Benares, Mathura and other sacred cities 
also have chiefly come in modern times and not 
unfrequently live on the bounty of Maratha Princes. 
But all of them consider themselves and are considered 
by the Brahmins who are indigenous in those districts 
and towns as aliens with whom intermarriages and 
commensality are not permitted”... 


Moreover a verse from MAHARNAVA quoted 
in Charanavyuhabhashya states :-~— 


arama aero Mar ame stat: 
asaarg afeat spacidt sfafia: 1) 


This is why the Andhra, Karnata and Maratta- 
people and languages have many points in common. 
We therefore clearly see that the Andhras or Telungas 
and Thailings, the Maharattas and the Karnatas of the 
Chaturvarna classes who to-day follow the Apastham- 
biya tradition either in its original or sundrekamalekara 
recension based on it, are all one and the same com- 
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munity, inheriting a common secio-spiritual culture and 
enjoined to follow ‘ Agni-L'pasana’. It is interesting 
that the Apastliambasutras say : 


(1) A“ Brahmana’’ declares that the Gayatri is 
learnt for the sake of all the three Vedas 
(Pr. |. Pat. |. Khanda. 1.) 


(2) He may wear garlands, annoint his face 
(with sandal) oil his hairs and meustaches, 
smear his eye-lids with collyrium, and his 
body with oil, wear a turban, a cloth round 
his loins, a coat, sandals and wooden shoes 
(i.e, after finishing his studies under a 


teacher) (Pr. |. Pat. Il. Khanda 8.) 


(3) Every one he shall salute after having risen 


From his seat (Pr. |. Pat IV. Khanda 14). 


(4) (a) He shall employ the means which tend 
to the acquisition of (the knowledge of) 
the Atman, which are attended by the 
consequent (destruction of the passions 
and) which prevent the wandering of the 
mind from its object, and fix it on the con- 
templation of the Atman. 

(Part. |. Pat. VIII. Khanda 22). 

(b) There is no higher (object) than the 
attainment of (of the Knowledge of the) 
Atman. 

(c) All living creatures are the dwelling of 
him who lives enveleped in matter, who is 
immortal and who is spotless. | Those 
become immortal who worship him who is 
immovable and lives ina movable dwelling. 


(d) That Bratrrara who is wise and receg- 
nises all creatures to be in the Atman, 
who pondering (thereon) does not become 
bewildered and who recognises the Atman 
in every (created) thing, shines for sooth, 


in heaven. (Pr. |. Pat. VII] Khanda 23.) 


(e) The eradication of the faults is brought 
about in this life by the means (called yoga) 
(Pr. |. Pat. Vill Khanda 23.) 


(f) Freecom from anger, from exultation, 
from grumbling, from covetousness, from 
perplexity, from hypocracy and, hurtfulness, 
truthfulness and moderation in eating, silenc- 
ing slander, freedom from envy,self-denying 
liberality, avoiding to accept gifts, upright- 
ness, affability, extinction of the passions, 
subjection of the senses, peace with all 
created beings, concentration (of the mind 
on the contemplation of the Atman,) regu- 
lation of conduct according to that of the 


Aryas, peacefulness and contentedness,— 
98 
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these good qualities have been settled by 
argument (of the wise) for all (the four) 
orders: he who according to the precepts 
of the sacred law, practises these, enters 
the Universal soul.”’ 


Notice particularly that in this last text we have 
the essence of Advaita of which Sankara, a Nam- 
budri Andhra, was founder and which is strongest in 


Andhra. 


This is the essence of the socio-spiritual culture 
of the Apasthambiyss enjoyed on all orders or castes 
of the Sakha and it may once more be activised among 
the Andhras (in whom the Karnatas and Maratta 
desasthas, Chithavana’s etc.,) are involved as the 
basis of a new aulonomous polity and as a means of 
social! unity. 


The Children of Light 


The fact that we are theogophico-culiural people, 
the children of light, is also proved from several 
elements of our social life, even in these days, when 
it has been almost shattered for years. Children in 
all CASTES of Andhras are taught to salute light of 
the sun, or the moon or the fire or the lamp in the 
house. When any elder visits a family, the babies are 
made to fold the palms by the lady in charge, and 
exhorted ‘‘ Jota pattu ’—give I'ght ’’ and with a 
femiliar folk-song current in these districts, which 
must have its correspondences elsewhere, the baby 
is exercised in the folding of palms in the Namaskar 
form saying ; 

Jotalamma  Jotalu. 

Simhaddirappadiki 

Srikurmanayakutiki 

SSH sor ES Beo 
BGO) we aHHHE She. 


Jotalu 
Jotalu. 


which means “ lights, lights to the God of Simhadri, 
lights to the God of Sreekurmam,’’ go wherever 
you like, into the countryside in the Andhra country, 
you find even the cultivators in the field, men or 
women, at some time or other in the day, washing 
their feet, hands and face at least and turn to the sun 
in silent mamaskar; ‘and in seme cases, leave with 
uplifted “‘anjali’” three palmfuls of water to the 
ground. | have watched it, often times, travelling in 
villages, in this part of the country in my younger 
days, in the library movement. The act of the heart 
is there, though the vedic mantra * Suryascha 
Mamenyuscha’. aur ater that accompanies it 
in Sandhyavandana is forgotten. It is only we, the 
so-called cultured and English educated. classes that 
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Nave fatlen away from our Ancient and hereditary 
tradition signifying our unity of descent, and with 
this fall, lie caught up in ‘Communalism ’° which 
hes replaced the community spirit of our gri- 
ous days. Please take inspiration from even these 
glimmering remnants of our ancient social traditions, 
if from nothing else, and work for the spread of 
knowledge, of Knowledge that makes not only for 
economic prosperity, but for administrative efficiency 
and training, all combining to lead to political sovereignty. 
Struggle for illumination, become individually enfran- 
chised in mind and soul, and use this personal achieve- 
ment for the freedom of fellow beings. Become 
Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. Otherwise, the widest 
enfranchisement of men and women in Andhra in the 
matter of voting will only lead to ‘ ignorance ’ leading 
the ignorant, till all be submerged in Universal darkness. 
One of my suggestions for ‘Andhra Autonomy ’ 
movement is, once more to inspire the minds of the 
people with the authentic data, from our Literature 
and family records, of those great political and ad- 
ministrative and culture-spreading and culture-patro- 
nising deeds that the ancestors a the members of the 
several castes and communities have achieved in the 
India of Pre-British days. 


Historical Tradition of Administrative 
Principles 


Now #o our historical tradition of administrative 
principles :-— 


Let us go to the earliest extant records of our 
Andhra Jateeya rulers, the Satavahanas or Satakarnis. 
We learn that, onthe paternal side they derive from 
the Bhrigus or Bhriguids of western orientalists and on 
the maternal side from Puloma, an Asuri of the Kshatra 
Sampradaya, for, even in the Mahabharata times, there 
were kingdoms of ‘‘ Asura Kshatriyas ‘’ in Kalinga. 
That is why they claim to have both the Kshatriya and 
Brahmana tradition. | They probably belong to the 
earlier clans of the saptasindhu region who have come 
down of the Vindhya, Dakshinapatha and this clan 
claims to have held DAKSHINAPATHAPATHITHEVA, 
sovereign rule over Dakshinapatha. Of this clan of 
** Bhargavas”’ there is a preliminary Commendation in 
the Maha Bharata. Bhargava Rama, who made the 
Brahmans from the Andhra Country settle in Malabar 
was their great leader,——great in austerity and hersism 
and military arts. From his renunciation of astras in 
Ramayana time, he lived on the Mahendra in Kalinga. 
Hence Psrasuram is a common name among Kalangis 
in Ganjam and V:zagapatam. The Satakarnis name 
themselves efter their mothers, either in mamory of 
the Pulorama tradition or because of the status of 
their mothers among the se/eral queens of the ruling 


king. Political marriages of saveral queens by a king 
were familiar both in the Ramayana and the Bharata 
times and sometimes with stipulations, as to whoever 
the AGRAMAKHISHI may be, either with or without 
children, the son of the quaen being married should 
get the throne, as for example, in the cases of Bharata 
son of KAIKEYI and BHARATA son-of Sakuntala, 
Just as our Andhra Kshatriyas to-day call themselves 
“RAJUS” in hereditary succession, the Satakarnis 
claim to do so, as they say in their inscriptions, 
‘“Paramparagata Vipula Raja Sabdasya “QtquiaTa 
faqs TIHAWSTET’’? and it is in their inscriptiens that 
we find also the earliest mention of the epithet 
“Limavanmeru Mandara Parvatasama Sarasya “fewaene 
weet Gada arcer’ from which the form of 
address appropriate to Telugu Kshatriyas has come 
to be “Mahameru Samanadheerulaina “a0 Bote xissorss 
685.” In administration, they take pride that they 


identify themselves with the joys and sorrows of their 
subjects and protect equally well the lowest as the 
highest castes, that they donot take taxes other 
than those enjoined by law, that they do not like to 
kill even enemies who have wronged them, that they 
have prevented the chaos and confusion of the four 
varnas, that they are the repositories of the agamas or 
sciences and that they are both ‘“‘Ekasura Ekadhanurdhara 


@aTec HareTsTAT and at the same time ‘Ekabrahmanah 
CHAM: i. e, unequalled in prowess or military arts 
and also in  Brahmavidya. The mother of 
GAUTAMIPUTRA SATAKARNI is described as 
distinguishing herself in the duties prescribed for a 
Rajarshi TratwTay wife of a RAJARSHI and also in 
Satyavachana, Dana, Tapa, Ahimsa, Dama, Niyama and 
Upasana AAA BA AT Blearza fara and Sareea, 
with the catholicity and liberality of such a spiritual 
discipline, she makes the grant of a village to a nikaya 
or college of the BHADRAYANIYA SECT of BOUD- 
DHAS. Such scrupulous partiality for religious austerity 
is found in the SATAKARNI Andhra VAMSA bezause, 
according to Apasthamba, a child born of a Brahman 
father and a Kshatriya wife isa SAVARNA;; and the 
daughters of such union, if married to Brahmans be- 
come BRAHMANA SAVARNAS and if to Kshatriyas 
KSHATRIYA SAVARNAS. In the fifth generation 
their caste is definitely fixed. We also learn from 
these inscriptions that, as in study, so in martial arts, 
these Andhra rulers were greatly trained; in archery, 
in the use of weapons, in the management of horses 
and elephants and in the leadership of armies. The 
reference to AGAMAS is very revealing. Equal 
chance for genius to distinguish itself in state service, 
equal justice to the lowest and highest, administration 
of executive and judicial functions according to law 
i. e. dharma only, encouragement of learning and the 
Arts and above all identifying themselves with the 
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_joys and sorrows of the people and even summoning 
state assemblias at short notice for emergent consul- 
tation (as indicated by the epithet Kahna Dhanotsava 
Samaja Karakasya GATH RiLHET are some 
of the aspects of rulership attributed to them. (Vide 
SATAVAHANA INSCRIPTIONS by 8B. V. Krishna 
Rao, B. A., B. L., in JAYANTI Vol. |. No. 2.) From 
the grants of the Pallavas and Kadambas who were 
Brahmin Satakarnis descended Kshatriyas, like SATA- 
KARNIS and of CHALUKYAS whose ancestor was 
brought up by a Brahmin of MUDIYAM AGRAHARAM 
in the Ceded districts and was given both Brahmana and 
Kshatriya Samskaras, we gather that the principles 
of their® polity accord well with those of the 
SATAKARNIS. Just at this stage, | shall refer to one 
interesting aspect of our Andhra Socio-religious orga- 
nisation which has worked well enough up to the 19th 
century, viz. the gradual rise of an administrative class 
called ” Rashtrikas”’ or ‘’ Rashtraniyuktakas ’’ or 
“Rajaniyogis” in these early Andhra Kingdoms, 
thrown up from the Dwija families as well as other 
CASTES, thus showing that distinguished service in 
the state was open to any person of any CASTE, that 
had ‘‘ genius“. It looks even that among them the 
state permitted aspects of social union like “‘ marriage 
and commensality ’’ which are ordinarily forbidden by 
the sacred Law governing Chaturvarnya. In such 
families of Raja Niyuktakas, state service even became 
hereditary, in virtue of loyal and distinguished achieve- 
ment and the social etiquette, cultural pursuit and 
patronage, military training and spiritual austerity or 
ambition for high achievement characteristic of the 
rulers and their court come instinctively to be adopted 
and copied by these officers; and, thus, each such 
officer and his family in its turn, in its own jageer 
villages or its own regions of authority, set up 
‘REPLICAS “ of royal court, thus spreading culture 
and refinement of manners and piety in their work, 
wherever they resided. Even temporary royal camps 
while on administrative or pilgrim or expeditionary 
tours, kept up all the culturul and social paraphernalia 
of the Royal Court at the capital, thus unifying villages 
and cities in their general aspects of life. The learned 
and charitable institutions they established and encou- 
raged, andthe enjoining of charity to them as a duty 
of every well-to-do person, gave direction to super- 
fluous wealth in channels of public charity, poor relief 
and cultural advancement. Literature is full of the 
commendations of such ‘official-class families from all 
castes of society, showing, thereby, that among 
Andhras, at any rate, there never had been in the pre- 
British days, any question of eliminating any CASTE 
from social or political distinction. The poor and the 
disabled are made the special charge of the state and 
society by the sacred Laws of both Apasthamba and 
Gautama. 
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Prof. Dealey says in his “Sociology” (p 182) 
that “Sociology is in essence neither aristocratic nor 
democratic, but prefers asynthesis of these social 
ideals. The real ELITE in society, the real aristocracy, 
is made up of those who add to or improve the sum 
total of social achievement. Whether this be done 
in the industrial world or in the realms of morals and 
religion, of art, science or Philosophy, he who 
improves the cortditions of social Kfe, who adds to 
the happiness of his fellows, who builds up the 
material and spiritual capacity of the race, is to the 
extent of his achievement, a member of the aristocracy 
of civilisation.” It was this excellent principle of 
public life that was followed in the palmient days of 
our Andhra Kingdoms. My revered leader the late 
Mr. G. V. Apparao Pantulu of Vizianagaram used to 
say that instead of being satisfied with words we 
should do something for our fellow-men to show our 
Patriotism and sang in his ‘‘ Mutyala Saramulu” as 
follows :— 


Brh SNS Goihmary 
BYmH0 E> 3068 BGO 
BxiMOD Mmmpertoosn~ 


Saptasantana Idea of Public Charities 


| think it is a special feature of Andhra-Karnata 
social culture and ideals that our ancestors had praised 
in their literary works what is known as SAPTASAN- 
TANA system, = recommending it to those 
that have children, but particularly to those that have 
no children. And many Andhra families have tradi- 
tionally taken pride in doing such works for the 
spiritual merit oF their Ancestors. | shall quote first 
one example :— 
3. BS wr By Wore SAS vray 
OSS (NK StHomwsm xol300 
ARG BIrOIMsy KG 
[ress WK ceoSsoo ISO) 
NVBCO UIE Dg HOSS )5( Wes 
O88 weseroen i300 
DFOBMKS uwdmS sows 
DIST AY US AH)Soo MOH 
Sasog Was PO sro MID 
ABs Bir smo Big SOK 
XOmHo W550 %3C R 8 & Féooes WO WC 
DMrotsoSosrrono Bt3Irronas 8683. 


who SoOme7s Bs BOOS TMH 

BS CSOD Mrasts HH 088 
wD ae) —D 

Hv 83H or6 RParer8 Mowerrd 

WMD Fr 2) S238 AtOnTs fl 
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soll SSBEOSO who OONS0BO Bow! Gow gb 
3 af oe Biwox 3 
OS Yr Tc owns BBS Sbo ais CPO TB BOSON B 
gorrsso ROP Seoracennm kercdion MILO e 
89 mote &a cu NR HB C00 & «5 
5) Oath SE- 


Read and admire the following praise of Jupalli 
Family by Elakuchi Balasaraswati. 
ad || 2) yO CCSo0 Bos Be xorws GCE arn S) 
DHS BcSoE- 
BBW? y K OSGM OS sSoHg DSH dY owmmevE KO “BO 
SB yE~ Ky BAH TES OGTrmog hss wo rd B 
Cosi Fs 1g Bo 60 Baty Woes) Moved 
WET HS SosdSoe- fl 


(SOB Sr Bbercoasw, ) 


That such piety and liberality and heroism were 
the tradition of persons of any caste who attained to 
such position is evidenced by the following verses 
from an Andhra poem called ‘Nagarakhandam‘ by 
Ayyanki Balasaraswati and Durga Rama Kavi of the 
Viswakarma caste:— (The poem is dedicated to 
a goldsmith-caste nobleman known as Dhavaleswarapu 


Markandeya). 


Rll s6asteso Bro“ WYO AXCHO w’ 
DHS Boyowrwns SG PSF MG005 
er Des 502 HE EOS ICT ereg BS 
Hots GSES GOS SorO, oN momoeso | 


Bi] es%eSo SRB S20 Bem 
88 KKXBIHoROH Bor AG ) 
WEC BETAS Mosrw 
SB SY SF SorH SSox MBiow soxsr ell 


8. x<se BATE HVT O QSOS bth 
TIPE GOOG Co TS aowhbo aos 
odio ATES 300 9:9 HS IG é 
Hpac Hoes MAMMA ED awHcos 
oS OSONG Ara BS WT cI cho 
KVP Dare Hees ah 
8) 8 WSS se 89 SHQH BIO 
GHA SPH) Hoo Grob ant yw 
AoHiosson BUD DTG SHS 
oe 
ore aE DS CB AAT Sr GY Oootso 
5) & 
BS SS CHOY SO argo BS 
MOBS MDS Sr, of Fall 


5 


BOGS omg Orwrar 

wots SHDODW Srhrs MOMNHE™ 
SOW SHee Sere 

%3 off SOM OTS) Ssdomsne fi 


Epigraphical Evidence of State Service being 
open to all classes and cases by merit 


| shall proeced to give further epigraphic _illustra- 
tions of state service by persons of different castes. 


We shall now see from epigraphs of Kosala, 
Andhra, Kalinga and Karnata countries how the highest 
offices in the state were open to members of even 
@bscure Castes where the genius or achievement of 
the kind required was forth-coming. 


From the Kanker Inscription of the Kosala, of the 
time of Bhanudeva of A. D. 1214, we learn how a 
member of an ‘elephant catcher family rose to the 
rank of a nayaka or general”. Please consider the 
following verses from this prasasti:— 


A Low Caste General 


SOBMM BeOS ASS aye DST) AOS s 


BT BK Soro GEC OAH s Sens Jarm wectey sil 


B98 < Taos KEP Sssert bir bani st 
SPECK ST MBS ano byarxoBS*H05 
KOP* aso SKK rAens S Meg Hare wr aos 
Da~eBs Bot Bx Sy SBs VP WT POWDAT? OB 8 
KOT Y SION be TASS GSS a g5S OS™ ao 578 
2K ESS OEY BT SBT. byarm BS” sal 


The reference in these verses to ‘ Jati-janata’ 
suggests that the general’s family did not belong to 
one of the superior castes and the reference to his 
feats of arms, seems to be specially put in as a justi-~ 
fication of the position of ‘general’ which he held 
under the king, Pofu Nayaka, grandfather of Vasudeva 
is by name really a Telugu man. 


A General of Balijasetti (Merchant) Class 


From a Sanskrit and Kanarese Inscription of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri datéd S.S. 1172—1250 A. D. 
of the time of Kanhara, son of Jaitugi II (vide Mandapur 
Inscription of the Reign of Kamharsaka 1172—— Epigraphic 
India, Vol. XIX p. 20 FF), we learn that from the 
Baliji community of merchant (Balanju) called Settis, 
there arose a family of generals and high ministers 
(Mahamatyas) of the Devagiri Kingdom. The praise 
of Chamundaraya of this Balija Setti community is 
thus given :— 


ESP Br Sosy ETA SOS SHVAMOG Sg Toe 
OS Srg Nag Bere Kaen sowrssy Sor BS Owe 
C9 TIOGA. wee ee “wDorso vox St&yodyo 
SScwgNosE WKZo OS Boise Hes Bos wrssooo2soresslh 
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at BH Kg 7G bol ass 

SaOeN Soars DT 

$) Stmwgss Keer GUss 

WSO SSo HIB Dsxgell 

Hig RKw GOATS ... ob KOS RG RA BSE SAA OTT 
KSSIILO TES KS KHSS omxosys 8 TB HOS 
MSN 20... KGW BH BHU SSs GORTon Mos 
Howrsss Aeorg A wrsss By) Tow SASSO OBS 
BOOS WOKS SVOXasTE) Mir ossea ory Bb 
shows Ky Bry Srsswow wethor Txgy Reis Bsosy SSI Gr Se 
WOH ES TOO w HS Kebas AHOIMSSY IIMS wg 
Xr Sms dbo Dono 5) dwss so eee a2 


A Sudra General of Rajendrachola. 
(Belatur Kanarese Inscription S. 979 E. P. Ind. VI.) 


To the Kudiya (Sudra) Avacha family of 
Nuguvadu mentioned in this inscription belonged a 
general called Raviga who was raised by the Chola 
King to the rank of Superintendent of a Province. 
Raviga’s principal seat beceme Belaturu and he 
married Ponnakka, the daughter of the headman of 
Nalagodu in Edenada. The Kanarese verses referr'rg 
to these facts run as folléws :— 

Bll SOW eHSAHQONO 

SPOT AVSBOK RWIS er¥ Br Bo 

008 FSdo BiH o AL) 

ROP SS ROS Dy a GONE SONS I 

B. Sessa R Soko 

Kol waoson¥o KYo Ste ma 
SoH 8G WAS 
Som MOKHY SS wo DESH. 
S. siete BRBw Kaa 
DBAIHNBO EQS S Wt HEE Soo 
Hg SHOE iors Syn 
wPonS YOrosS Biro was. 
. SOTHO Bry 
BY-S 8 OB mis B Moto BIS* vG so 
mrs Baar & 5S 
SHBR GOH GBF KR “DeoTSs Goo, 


Social upliftmenc affillations and Liberations 


Many families who described themselves as 
members of the fourth caste, had, by dint of their 
military powers risen in the Telugu country to general- 
ships and ministerships end governorships of provinces 
under -Chalukyas, Pallavas, Kaketiyas, Ckoles and such 
other Kshatriya dynasties claiming Rishi Gotras; even 


Sishtukaranas raised themselves to such high posiitons 
99 
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and, when the ruling dynasty became too weak to ex- 
ercise authority over them declared their independence 
and turned their governorships or Sarvadhikaritvas, or 
Durgapatitwas into Sovereignties, or as Moslems say, 
turned their Vizirats into Sultanates. Of these the 
earliest are the Velanati chodas or Kondapadu- 
matis of Krishna. Their ancestor Buddhavarma, a 
sudra general of Kubjavishnu or Vishnuvardhana |, the 
founder of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, is thus 
described (Tsandavolu Inscription of Buddharaja) 
S. S. 1093 E. P. (Il) ; 
SRahor Paw ssoxs § PAST YE HO Gerge oe 
BOLTHMOR DBMS) KLOW*WS GH FHS). 

By BEE BOs Hoes Cords wry ow Wes Qho sey So 

BS Bow QSB(Br00 Boo We F"sHBos O KS's. 

[805 B (Arse SOc s2e9 ob Ba SA StHa To ST Bre Hs 
RE(SHDO NBT eer OV Re Sarre dersr KDers weiss. 


| have not said anything specially about the 
great part the Kshatriya and Brahman generals and 
administrators had played in Andhra history, specially 
because, in the earlier stages, specially, in the case o 
Satavahanes, Kadambas, Pallavas, and Chalukyas and 
even Western Gangas, the culture, social life and 
manners, habits arid modes of life and abiding interests 
of these great rulers are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of the Bratman generals and ministers who so 
devotedly stood by them in peace and war, generals 
and ministers who won from them not only Rajalan- 
chanas, but even the title of ‘‘ Brahmamaharaja.’ 
For example the Kadamba King Vijayasiva Mandhatri- 
varama of Vaijayanti, a pre-chalukyan calls himself not 
only Dharma Maharajah but “%9858 Ar~gwr gasses v7” 
and “SxS KErm WHE 8s" and it is curious that 
to this day among-Andhras the first vratha that a girl 
before marriage, is made to observe, is really a 
6% 38°B) BE’? worship called ‘#88! in which 
Seven Akkammas are mentioned. What is more 
worthy of note from the modern democratic point of 
view is that such high positions of state and honours 
could, as has been shown above, be secured even by 
persons oF what were in those days regarded and 
universally admitted as ‘Lower orders’ of society 
The peasentry who with daring followed the fortunes 
of the sword ard threw up classes of Sudras called 
Velameas, Reddis, Kammes and Nayakes, bad also not 
only risen to similar positions of power, influence, 
patronége and responsibility, but with such rise, also 
entered by study and practice and social adaptation 
into that atmosphere of social purity, learning, piety 
and courtliness and ‘rajatwa’ and even disputed with 
the most scholerly poets of the land their sovereignty 
of Letters. Look at the trepidation of heart and 
anxiety for success and uncertainty of issue which is 
evident in the famous prayer of Sreenatha to Saraswati 
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made as he entered the court of the Velama ruler 
Sarvajnasingama Naidu: —in the verse“ O50 se 


88 so oDa.”? “In a family history of the Venkatagiri 


Maharajas it is said :— 

“6 Be ROG Box so we Bc Co STE WT bo BOO BH oo ASD 
Ch, SS,-as FOIA WT BySo Moos NHB E wrsy 
Hoo [TAS dasorhc wey KowrcB Box Gir srham sow 
HOO WU (KOPso Bw. Besow SOS TOR (2° 6 Bs 
Weaoosrrs ASsoue* (nBoton M0 M.?? 


Of this great ruler Sreenatha said 
he ANA area Basso 
AONE O*BPROK BS rnosy 
BS °C Ee Bev mh NBGA 
Ri gmrorswots SFY - Wrsoe sox Sil”? 


We learn from the Western Chalukya Inscription of 
Someswara IIl in the Karnata Country that he was 
long before this known for his eruditionas ‘‘Sarvajna,” 
Moreover an Eastern Chalukya King Vijayasiddhi says 
in an inscription that he was so called from his 
conquests in disputations with pandits on Sacred 
Subjects. The scholarship and courtliness of Vema- 
bhupala df the Reddi Vamsa is one of the great assets 
of Andhra tradition. Of him it is said that the Poet 


(The list Is IMusctrative and not exhaustive) :— 


Sreenatha read out to him many Puranas, Vidyas and 
Agamas. His remarkable affection, rare in Andhra 
annals, for a younger brother, is thus praised by 
Sreenadha ; — 
oe. Bi0049 DSHS SwoGray Qs Sop ode 
sais bo Tra SSBHc weossoxe3 Ww 
@ e) e 
tiysnys BaYraLstho [wD eK Aguas (Sv H x 
Baio yoo BOOS MOSACS HofPacramocsOer Il 


No. 329 of 1905 Inscription from the Madras 
Presidency records that the Kakatiya king Prataparudra 
appointed a Subordinate of his son Juttaya named 
Gonkaya Reddi to govern the Khandikota and Muliki- 
nadu districts. The Government.Epigraphist, Southern 
Circle, thinks “ that his inscription perhaps furnishes a 
clue as to how the Reddi chiefs came to exchange 
the plough for the sceptre, and this brings me 
to the Ceded districts, so called, in which this 
inscription occurs. These districts furnish the 
names of ‘Generals and Ministers’ of other 
than Brahmana and Kshatriya castes and afford 
ample evidence of the great sacrifices that Andhras 
had made in ancient times in administering those 
regions now sought to be kept out of the benefits of 
a new autonomous Andhra Province. 


S. 976 Dandanayaka Tikkavand Sovinalya of-Tendatory Nolamba (441 of 1914) 
1051 Ketana Preggada, Mahapradhani of Irungalo Chola I. (No. 53 of 1913 Inscription of Madras Presy.) 


1065 Gangana Preggada (No. 85 of 1913.) 


Lakkaya Nayaka (supporter of Immadi Racha Mulla of Sinda family) (128 of 1913.) 


1204 Praudha Pratapa Chakravarthi Ramachandrla Nayaka (369 Bellary.) 

1230 Vollaya Read! Mantry and Sarvadhikari Yellayareddi elder (Kakatiya Pratapa Rudra, (269 of 1905) 
. 1257 Cholinayuni Kommanayudu, champion of Rudra and lord of the town of Revanuru. 
(A, D. 1295-1332) Gonakaya Reddi, Governor of Gandikota and Mulikinadu (329 of 1905) 


sd ~” an a” n 
° 
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(i481 of 1913) 
Vijayanagar (183 of 1913,) 


Vijayanagar (Cuddapah 221) 


yn nn nn uN 


Maharaya of Vijayanagar. 


How Andhras lost the chances of an Andhra 
State In the Eighteenth century 


Our ruling Kshatriya Andnra Kingdoms of old 
were gone by the end of the sixteenth century. But in 
limited areas round about Bezwada and here in Kalinga 
the Parichedu Pusapatis kept up still these old ruling and 
an cultural traditions. The Malayalees have their Cochin 
and Travancore ; the Karnatas have their Mysore. The 
Tamils regard Madras as thelr province. The Andhras 
only have no pravince of their own; being absorbed 


1445 Timmappa Naidu son of Vakiti Mallapa 


. 1328 Collaterals of Vema Reddi of Addanki, having Royal titles make grants at Tanguturu (433 of 1911) 
1446 Vakicl Adapa Nayudu, Karyakarta of Sree Virapratapa Tirumaladeva Maharayalu of Vijayanagar 


Naidu, Karyakarta of Achyutaraya Maharaya of 


1467 Dalavayi Jangamalya of the time of Sadasivaraya Maharaya of Vijayanagar (369 Bellary) 
1472 Hadapa Krishna Nayaka, governing Koturusima, in the time of Virapratapa Sadasiva Maharaya of 


1498 Yellapa Nayudu, feudatory of Sadasivaraya Maharaya of Vijayanagar (Cuddapah 221!) 
1503 Dalavayl Venkatappaya Naidu and pradhani 


Metoti Tinna Naldu of Sree Rangaraya Deva 


in Madras and the Hyderabad state. Even as late as 
the time of Pusapati Racharaj, son-in-law and feudatory 
of Pratapa Rudra of Cuttack, who defended Kondavidu 
fort against Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar the Pusapati 
family had an ancient semi-independent Kingdom at 
Kumila near Vijayanagaram which was referred to in an 
inscription of the'thirteanth century A.D. at Sri Kurman 
| have seen’a copper plate grant of the Pusapatis issued 
about the time when Sher Mohammad Khan was_build- 
ing the mosque at Chicacole which mentions a Gopala- 
raju Maharajulangar ruling before a Sher Mohammad 
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Khan in this Kalinga Sirkars. If ‘‘Maharaja Vijaya- 
‘tamaraj the great” of Vijianagaram who ruled from 
‘Kumili and also Vijianagaram had not demised at Bobbili 
-on account of a treacherous understanding between 
Mon. Bussey and Hyderjung or had Raja Anandaraj who 
drove the French but lived and not demised soon 
after the victory at Konduru, or had the East India 
Company then not played later against their faithful ally 
Vijayanagaram, then according to the Vijayanagaram 
Treaty, we Andhras also, like Karnatas and Malayalis, 
may have had a state which would have dictated terms 
like other states to-day to join a British India Federa- 
tion. Mr. Subnavis Raghavendrarao of Vizagapatam gave 
me several years back a copy of an authentic copy o 
that original treaty made in the last century by his 
great ancestor Subnavis Kesavarao pantulu from the 
then existing records of the Government Kutcheri at 
Vizagapatam. It stands thus :— 

Sunnad presented by Sree Gajapaty Raju Maha- 
raju to English Colonel Ford — as you have engaged to 
us in our good and bad circumstances we executed 
this Sunnad engaging to pay you monthly Rs. 56,000 
to your sardars and soldiers we should pay you ready 
money according to this binding on our arrival at 
Rajahmundry for the days that you are engaged with 
us in action from the day of your landing at Vizaga- 
patam and not for the day remaining without action. 
We and you shall decide among ourselves any booty 
that may fall to our lot in battles as it became the 
condition that the circars which are under the French 
to be in our possession and the sea ports with their 
villages to be in your possession. We and you shall 
not deviate to these bindings. If ever any action takes 
place in any of the circars you will be in assistance to 
us. This is executed through the English Commander 
Mr. Andrews signed. 

To the army, sardars, thus-—50,000 — 6,000.” 
Maharajah Vijayaram Raj Il, the successor of this High 
contracting party, Raja Anandaraj or Gajapathyraj was 
so badly treated by the then agents of the Company 
in the matter of securing to him the rights of that 
treaty, that he preferred death to dishonour in the 
Battle of Padmanabham in 1794 A.D. | shall quote 
only one verse from an ancient poem on that theme :- 

06 BOOB WT Sor aSrsosn3usy 

Ore DmMbsnos & wxoe,._” 
Ril er 89 D008 SUS Sor FS Bebo 

8 58)5 Boo DrsKos! 

gos ba 8 SxQ) Fo BoM Dos 

Sree EO st O22), Soak 

oH QoRder S*60 BH O38 Sav 

Trt KOA Bos We TS 

xO’ BOK “Deo¥ o arrds woe 

BS wrod Boa CARs f 


(aren ger ob xoxo « Sth 4 wi sturs *? wri 6008) 


Coast Andhra and Rayalasima Issue. 


One great point of interest emerges from a 
consideration of those spacious times in which all 
classes of people lived together in towns and villages 
in pre-British days. The faith of the people in the 
injunctions of their sastras was such, that, through all 
variations of creeds, all people kept upto the essentials, 
particularly in the matter of organising and multiplying 
elements of unity among them. From an examination 
of the ancient epigraphs of our Andhra and Karnata 
countries, | have come to the conclusion, that, Temples, 
be they of village deities, or Vedic or Puranic or Jain 
or Buddhist Gods or even Moslem daragas, like Bud- 
dhist Dagobas, had, whenever they functioned, operated 
as agencies to gather people together in a common 
non-material interest, and also as means of spreading 
knowledge and culture. Such were also agraharas and 
Mutthas. Free feeding houses were no doubt attached 
to them, but their benefits were available more largely 
to bonafide teachers and students. From _ these 
epigraphs, we also incidentally learn about the life in 
the villages, the matters in which the peasants and 
others took interest, the co-operative works in which 
they engaged themselves, the taxes they paid and they 
themselves exempted ; the way in which caste disputes 
were settled by persons of other castes; the powers 
exercised by the provincial government in village 
concerns, and several matters of interest to the far- 
mers of present day schemes of village autonomy. We 
have even regular statements of how villages were 
divided into wards for elections, how elections for 
the Sabha were held and what were the qualifications 
of electors and what executive powers these Sabhas 
possessed. But for their existence to-day, like the 
descriptions of families of poets and their patrons in 
our Andhra Literary works, almost all sources of 
Andhra History would have become obliterated. And 
it is of interest to note that the evidence of all Telugu 
and Karnata epigraphs from all regions in the country, 
totally tallies, proving my point that we Andhras and 
Karnatas of Kosala, Kalinga, Andhra and Rayalasima are 
one, one and indivisible, as having lived and moved and 
had our being in a common cultural life of well-nigh 
nine centuries if not more. 

We, Andhras and Karnatas, are alike the children 
of light of Saptasindhu, we have not only Kula and 
Gotra but Vamsa. To the writers of the earliest 
Sangam age in Tamil, we were together known as 
Vadugar and to this day we are known in the Tamil 
districts as Vadaganativaru (Vide Gazetteer of 
Salem District Pt. 1 P. 69 & Part Il p. 262-9). And 
it is said that in the Mauryan invasion of the South the 
Vadugar led the vanguard as also the Kosala in 
Andhra and Kosalas of Magadha and Kosalas. These 
Vamsa or Sur-Names reveal, not only the very interest- 
ing history of our family migrations, but also of the 
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great Vamsakertas or of the achievements or adminis- 
trative places that they may have filled. In this 
respect, we differ from Odhras or Tamils or Bengalis. 
This Vamsa and its Sampradaya or Tradition acts 
powerfully on a person, however much he may have 
fallen away from it. It will show out. Even North 
Indian immigrants into our midst during historic times, 
have become adapted to this system as we can witness 
it in the case of the Nandavarika Brahmans.” 
As their name implies, they belong to Nandavaram and 
in the history of their clan they say that 
Brahmans of thirteen Gotras from Benares came 
over to the Andhra country and first secured holdings 
From a ruling king at Nandavaram, from which they came 
to be known as _ Nandavarikas. Like — the 
original Visvamitra, Gautama and other immigrant clans, 
they were proficient in Sanskrit and sacred learning 
and the Mantra Kalpas. But according to the varying 
chances of fortune, they had also risen to Preggadatwa 
or administrative responsibility. The local records 
say that they came down to the South in the time of 
Mukkanti Pratapa Rudra of Warangal and supplanted 
Jainas at his Royal court with the help of Vipravinodis. 
Their present habitat in Rayalaseema, and the great 
part they played in the evolution of poiicy and lite- 
rature in that area, and the presence of a large number 
of Vipravinodi grants in that same area, attributing to 
them Vedic Sakhas and Sutras lends strong colour to 
this tradition of that community and today they are 
as sound Andhras as any other Andhra community 
although they are not Apasthambiyas. Added to this 
Vamsa Sampradaya, we have also a Nadi Sampradaya 
running through all Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical 
communities. Originally this was a ditference based 
not merely on geographical habitat but political or 
stetal affiliation. And the ever disturbed politics of 
those days made it in many ways difficult for families 
in one nadu to contract marital relations with those in 
other nadus although other points of family tradition 
may agree. We notice remnants of this feature, even 
under the more liberalising and levelling conditions of 
post-British India. One aspect of permissive social 
legislation which a new Andhra Autonomous province 
will undertake is to sweep out all such minor points 
that still prevent larger social unity. All the same, if 
Sanatanists so desire, as in ancient days, so in the 
modern, we may, by all means, allow them a separate 
endogomous social unity, on the gurantee that they 
continue as of old, to preserve and hand over to their 
children, the Dharma and Grihya sutras and other 
sacred literature still necessary and invetinguishable for 
our social consecrations. A Vaidika Purohit class of 


hereditary Pandits of Sanskrit cultute and sacred lore. 


had been preserved above want and with great respect, 
as an endogomous class by itself, by all previous 


governments in the Andhra country and a new Auto- 
norrious Andhra Province may offer to Sanatanists this 
safeguard and guarantee, so much needed in these- 
days, when, at the present rate of progress in the 
neglect of our traditional culture, it will not be a. 
wonder if domestic consecrations will soon have to be 
made with the help of Gramaphone Plates. Reformer 
as | am, | certainly cannot contemplate with equar.imity, 
this silent perishing away of our culture, for our very 
soul will then have perished. | shall now close with a 
few words on the Rayala Sima Issue'' so far as | may 
consider it from the point of view of our Common 
Cultural History. The earliest Andhra Inscriptions in 
archaic characters not only of Satavahanas, but in 
Telugu script and language are from Rayalasima, 
showing thereby that at the dawn of history in that 
region, we Andhras have been working there together 
with our Canarese brothers. A consideration of inscrip= 
tions discovered upto date in Rayalasima shows that 
inscriptions in Telugu and Canarese languages are 
almost equally distributed in that area. The Andhra 
end Karnata languages had a common development in 
the Coast districts and Rayalasima under the Chalukya 
dynasty. OF the “Ratnatraya’’ of Kannada poetry 
and prosody, two at least are from the Vengi Mandala. 
The Adikavi Pampa, their earliest known great poet 
composed the Mahabharata in Kannada, as our Adikavi 
Nannaya did the Telugu Mahabharata and both were 
patronised by Chalukya sovereigns and both were 
from Vengi Mandala; and Nannaya is an Apasthambiya 
Yajussakha, as Pampa‘s ancestors must have been. An 
Eastern Chalukya king makes a Canarese grant in 
Bellary, while, a western Chalukya king makes 
Telugu grant in Rayalasima of which Bellary is 
a part while a Western Chalukya king makes grants in 
Godavary District in the Canarese language. But in 
the majority of Telugus of Bellary district, we have 
large numbers of Telugu grants with sporadic Canarese 
grants, though only in one Taluq we find all Canarese 
inscriptions. And if you consider, the host of Telugu 
poets from that region from the time of the first 
Vijayanagar Dynasty, we shall see how deeply the life 
of Andhras and Karnatas is dovetailed in Rayalasima 
for centuries together. In the time of the Kakatiya 
Emperor Ganapathi, all the Northern Circars as well 
as Southern-Kalinga in North-East, the ceded districts 
in the S.\W.and Tondaimandalam were included in 
one Kingdom which encouraged Sanskrit, and Andhra 
and Karnata Culture equally zealously. We have thus 
stood together in peace and war, in literature and 
social life, in common allegiance to common ‘faiths 
and above all in traditions of Dharmapakshapata and 
cultural Catholicity, all through these centuries. Shall 
we not stand togeteer again when the turns of the 
wheel of Indian Politics offer to us the chances of 
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for achievements in science, art, literature, polity and 
piety 2? May Bharati, ring in that happy day, sooner 
than many obstructionists hope, and may the Andhras 
of all regions in India iift up their heads once more as 
culers in their original homelands. 


APPENDIX | 


Copy of Vizianagaram Treaty, 1758 A.D. 


Sunnad executed by Sree Gajapati Raju Maha 
Razu to English Colonel Ford— ‘As you have engaged to 
us in our good, bad circumstances, we executed this 
sunnad engaging to pay you monthly Rs. 56,000 to 
your sirdars and soldiers— we should pay you ready 
money according to this binding on our arrival at 
Rajahmundry for the days that you are engaged with 
us in action from the day of your landing at Vizaga- 
patam and not for the day remaining without action. 
We and you shall divide among curselves any booty 
that may fall to our lot in battles as it became the 
condition that the Circars which are under the French 
to be in our possession and the seaports with their 
~ villages to be in your possession. We and you shall 
not deviate to these bindings. It ever any action 
takes place in any of the Circars you will be in assis- 
tance to us. This is executed through the English 
Commander Mr. Andrews signed (2) .8) thus. To the 


army 50,000 Sirdars 6000.” 


Note— This is a photograph copy of the copy in 
the family of Mr. Subnavis Raghavendra Rao of 
Vizagapatam. Mr. John Andrew’s Letter dated 14th 
December 1758 to Hon. George Pigot Esq., President 
and Governor of Fort St. George and Council varies 
from this in some material respects and obscures the 
fact of Raja Anandraj having engaged the Company’s 
Officers and Soldiers almost on terms of “ Daily 
Wages”. In the year 1758 the tortunes of the 
Company in the Circars were at their lowest and the 
Court of Directors wrote (Madras Despatches 12th 
May 1758 Para 13 Vol. |. page 92!-b):— “The loss of 
the Northern settlement is of so great importance to 
the Company that we shall depend upon you having 
done and continuing to do everything in your power 
for their recovery”. Again they say (5th July 1758) 
that ‘“ whenever those settlements were recovered 
and restored; you are to consider what will be 
the best method of providing the investments, 
whether by contracts with men or by the 
Bengal method of Gourastahs or any other which shall 
appear most advantageous to the Company.” For in 
1757 the East India Company lost all its settlements in 
the Circars. While, this treaty or Sannad given by 
Raja Anandaraj to the Company shows that he was 
virtually in possession of the Circars. Though the 
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oo came under the French in 1753 from the 
izam, yet during the First few years after, they did 
not come under their complete control. Viziaramaraj 
The Great, of Kumila was never under Bussey. Indeed 
as Rangaraya Charitra shows, he disputed his autho- 
rity and settled the Country for him at the request of 
Hyderjung who met the Rajah at Satyavaram in advance. 
Even as late as 1767 by which time for 8 years the 
Madras Government were concerned in the Revenue 
affairs of the Circars and the Company acquired at 
least a nominal right to the possession of the 
countries by the grant of Sha Alem in 1765 (contrary 
to the Vizianagaram Treaty of 1758) and by the Incom- 
plete treaty of Hyderabad in 1766, the court of 


Directors wrote ‘Another powerful motive for 
engaging the Rajeh of Chicacole (Raja Sita- 
raméraju, brother of Maharaja Vijayaram Il) in our 


interest, is the advantage that may thereby acurce 

in tte extension of our investment, an object which 
e , ae 

ought never give place to any other, for it Ts by that 

means only we see any probability of realising at 

home any part of our terriorial revenues. (Madras 

Despatches, 4th March 1767.) 


The change of this attitude and tone on the part 
of tte Vizagapatam and Madras Governments and 
Court of Directors towards Vizianagaram, led ultima- 
tely to the Battle of Padmanabham. It was Orin’s 
Report dated in 1784 from Chicacole that was the 
bas’s of those transactions which lost for the 
N. Circars the chances of being a “ State” like 
Travencore or Mysore. Admitting that the Pusapati 
family beld practical Sarvabhoumatva in Kalirga and 
even in the Circars, Orin’s committe  detinitely 
recommenced that their status and power should be 
reduced to that of other Zamindars or renters in the 


Circars. Considering the remark in this Report 
that the family rose “from the humble rank of 
Sardar over a small body, Mercenaries under the 


Mahomedans”’, it would be interesting to note and 
remember a few interesting epigraphical and literary 
evidences about them at atime when Moslem 
influence did not disturb the N. Circars— Their ancestor 
Devavarma, Lord of Telinga forces ( ®@ax cast haa) 
seems to have followed a Kosala king Jayaditya (the 
Vijayaditya, ancestor of Chalukyas who died in a war 
with Cholas and Pallavas) in a southern conquering 
expedition and vanquished Pandya, Kekaya, and Chola, 
and, after the death of his leader, established a king- 
dom in Kalinga, in the return march by conquerirg 
Ballaha (of the Pandyas include in their title a phrase 
Parichedigandam in memory of this conflict with 
Parictedi Devavarma of Vasistha Gotra)—This Deva- 
varma had a son Buddhavarma whose son was Dharma 
Nripati who in turn hed Buddha Varma and Devavarma, 


and this latter Buddhavarma who became famous had a 
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son Madhavavarma, who had siddhi in Saptasati with its 
angas and made upsana of Kanakadurga. It was he who 
transferred the capital to Bezwada about Saka 548. 
In all epigraphs of Parichedi Pusapatis this Madhava- 
varma, fovoured byKanaka Durga is claimed as ancestor. 
The Amaravati marbles contain the earliest inscription 
of this family in the tenth century A. D. in which 
Chikka Bhima is mentioned ruler —- The Anumakonda 
inscription of Prola (Kakatiya King) in Canarese chara- 
cters and language, the date of which works out to 
A. D. 1126-27, refers to a subsidiary grant, made by 
Melarasa of Ugravadi, of one matter of wet land 
below a tank which belonged to Oramgallu included 
within his rule. His descent is stated as follows. 
Seo ers cB Bia sHxetes ws aeakaro | psd sees 
WOO B Be SIH SHS) SOT* Sy Say iw ee exe 9 One of 
the Bhat verses of the Pusapati family refers to him as 
SAODBSO tino shwmmne Kaho 1 Fd SHod 
STP BH OUD ¥xcSa%e0 SSOBHy Bogen g- 1 Sow sso Bee rece 
Sr HSSHYS Mmosoose i’? But this rock inscription 
was discoved only in 1902. 


From Ep. Rep. a Southern circle for 1906-1907 
we learn that about the time of Krishnaraya of 
Vijayanagar, a feudatory family were ruling a portion of 
Udayagiri Rajya claiming descent from Madhava Varma 
of the Solar race and Vasistha Gotra— while, from 
the Kondaveedu Insn. of Sree Krishnadevaraya and 
” Krishnavijayam ’’ of Pusapati Tamma Bhupala we 
learn that Pusapati Rachiraju was a son-in-law and 
Sumanta of Pratapa Rudra of Cuttack in Kalinga and 
attacked Krishnaraya and the Karnata forces along 
with his brother-in-law Virabhadra Gajapathy. 


APPENDIX 11 


Additional notes to illustrate selections 
in parts I and Il of the Address 


NOTES —(i) Page 5 1:—- The Telugu Mahabharata, in 
several verses, praises the dedication of Raja 
Raja to Dharma :- e.g. —S8mee Dee Bh. |. i. 9; 8g 
HSoSS ARB Bh. |. i. 164; Cgsegurreo® Bh. |. ii. 149; 
$6066 Bh. |. ili. 1; S5QHHOSS Bh. l. iv 275; I. ii. 321; 
BOOTS Il. ii. i; SHQhO Bh. Il, ii. 322. 


(2) Page. 5 |:—Vemana the popular sudra poet 
became an “‘Aradhya” and founded a mutt and 
became worshipped as a Siva Guru Vide ‘‘ Vema- 
naradhyula” as the sur-name of a Saiva Brahman 
Poet—This Poet Sangamesvara is described in 
the colophon of a Mss of Ahalyasankrandana 
Vilasam asB) Bxoarorag SostKw-=wy VideTrien- 
nial Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts. Vol. 1| 
p. 459, Madras 192I. : 


(3) Page 4. |:—There are several Epigraphical refer - 
ences to Nagas as Kshatriya ruling clans in the 
North india and Kosala :— 


e.g. S. 991 or A. D. 1069. Kuruspal (Bastar State) 
Inscription of the time of the Nagavamsi King 
Someswera of Kasyapa gotra— 


cf. Great Queen Kubera Naga of the Naga 
family, the queen of M. Chandragupta II and mother of 
Prabhavati Gupta chief queen of Vakataka Maharaj 
Rudrasena Il, also Bhavanaga or a “ Bharasiva ’ vamsa 
the father of the queen Gautami, whose son Gautami- 
putra was the son’s son of Maharaja Pravarasena | of 
Vakatakas who made Asvamedha four times. This 
Bhavanaga is said to have made Asvamedha ten 
times. t is also of interest to note that under one 
of these Vakataka Maharajas, called, Devasena, a 
Brahmin called Hastibhoja of Valluri Yamsa_ was 
minister. (Arch, Surv. W. India Vol. IV pp 124 FF.) 


(4) The Sarangerh copper plates of Mahasudeva 
Raja (of Kosala) (Ep. Ind. 281) mention the following 
Pandita Brahmans of Kausika (ie. Viswamitra) Gotra := 
Bhaskaraswami (of Trisahasra Vidya) —Prabhakaraswami 
-—Barbara Swami —Bhotaswami—Dattaswami— Vish- 
nuswami —Phalguswami—Swamikirtiswami and Sanka- 
raswami; also kanker plates of Paruparajadeva of 
Kosala mention Lakshmidhara Sarma. 


Another interesting fact preserved in Telugu 
Literature is that the Maletas adopted by Viswamitra 
for the moment as his children to try and test Haris- 
chandra seem to have left a tradition which had 
founded a “Harikula’” of Viswamitra Gotras. A poet 
belonging to this caste says as follows :— 


Tray ASS WoSSGH BE) 
KHEHSgo IDO CSD Sows McSoosy 
GOB ON so08 SHADE OSS BON 
Used 58) 0 BS Oj — SO ws 
SUX Hroceho Sow So cSo20060 
Bre Geexes OVA es wo oho 
m8 SoS wise wres 
MOGI GS yaw EHS Gy so-il?? 


(Sos 2 5/68 : we): SS: ii pt. 3 Telugu) 


In this connection it is worth noting that 
Khara vela, in the Hathigumpha Insn. refers to Avaraja 
‘Ava is given as a dynasty by the Bhagavata 
Purana and Vishnu Purana equates it with Andhras 
Ptolemy mentions a people called Avarni or 
Aruarni. near the Krishna.” Possibly these are 
Vaisvamitraiga or earlier colony of Avarna Andhra 
Aryans referred to by Prof. Narasinga Rao on the 
basis of the very puranas which are said to 
identify them as Andhras. Are these the Avaras 

of Apasthamba sutras ? | 
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-securing and building up a new Autonomous Demo- 

cratic Province to give full and free play to our genius 

Note (5) Page 7 Pt. |.—The sabaras were an actively 
Fighting race, fighting perhaps for sovereignty in 
or about urmam, near Chicacole in Ganjam 
Dt. (Vide Sree Kurmam Insn. of Naraharitirtha of 
S.S. 1203. Ep. Ind. Vol. VI p. 260 Ff.) 


Note (6) Pt. | Page 2.— Traces of Early Andhra Rule 
in Rayalasima :— 

From the Bellary Dt. Gazetteer we learn that in 
the second century A. D. it formed part of the kingdom 
of the Satavahanas who ruled from Dhanyakataka. In 
chp. Il p. 27 of the Gazetteer it is said: “the next 
link in the chain is the finding, again in the neighbour- 
hood of Mysore of an inscription of one of the kings of 
a branch of the Andhra or Satavahana dynasty (Hariti- 
putra Satakarni) and of some coins, of which one bore 
the name of the ruler (Pulumayi) of the main branch 
of that line. Both of these kings belonged to about 
second century A.D. and we thus have proof at that time 
Andhras whose capital was on the Krishna river at 
Dhanyakataka, the present Amaravati—and who like 
Mauryas were Buddhists, were ruling the district. 


Again, The Mannual of the Kurnool Dt. says 


(p.19):— 

“ Nanda or Nandana (who settled Brahmans in the 
district from N. India) was the son of Uttunga Bhoja of 
the Pandava race who,hav ing been expelled from Rajah- 
mundry, by an invasion from the North, fled to the 
country about Vennar (Pennar?) in the south of which 
he was elected Raja.” The Nandavaram in which he 
settled these Brahmans is now in the Banganapalli 
State onthe confines of the Nandyal Talug. Thus 
this district formed part of the dominion of that king, 
evidently an Andhra of Pre-Chalukya time. 


Note (7) Pt. Il p. 13.—Anuloma and Viloma marriages 
among “ Raja Niyuktas” of early times :—~ 


(1) Kalivishnuvardhana (chalukya) son of Vijayaditya II 
married Silamahadevi, daughter of Rashtrakuta 
Govinda Ill. 


(2) From Srinatha’s Kasikhandam we_ learn that from 
the grand-daughter of Anavema, named Vemamba 
was the daughter of Bhimalinga Choda, to 
whom Anavema gave his daughter. This lady 
wns in turn married to Allada Reddi. This esta- 
blished marriage relationships between Telugu 
Chodas who call themselves Kasyapa Kshatriyas 
of Surya Vamsa. These Reddis claim to be the 


same as Rashtrakutas. 


The question whether these marriages accord 
‘with apasthambiya smriti or other tests is a point open 
to research. (Vide Reddikula Nirnayachandrika). 


Note (8) Pt. Il p. 14.—Epigraphical reference to Sapta- 
santana view :— 
Vide Ep. Ind. Vol. VI p. 119. 
WT ow Sry Bsxwss (WS g(SBBraH 
SHOWS <5 SWepgas we BOGS WKS Oram 
C5) Tae Kawas 8) 5o° TBM ST S00 
255 Ladroserl ose 8) a1 p omy Sioull 


(Mangalagiri Pillar inscription of the time of 
Krishnaraya of Vizianagram). 


Note (9) p. 19.—A Draksharama Insn. of S. 1070 
mentions Mahamandalika Katamanayaka. 
19. —Sahini 


Note (IO) p. Maharajas of Kakatiya 


kingdom :— 


“The Kakatiya generals and ministers of the 
Sahini Vamsa ruled over a Province covered by 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, Nellore and 
Guntur Districts.” In the Telugu Country of the 
East Coast they are called Sishtukaranams and were 
Patros, genarals and ministers, under some Oriya 
rulers in Kalinga also. They almost usurped the 
soveignty of the Kakatiyas in the last days and styled 


themselves * Maharajas.’ 


Further examples of Sudra generals from Coast Dis- 
tricts also may be mentioned: 


(i) Masulipatam Plates of Ammal (A D. 918-25) 
mention a sudra general Mahakala the son of a 
foster-sister of the King’s grand-father Chalukya 
Bhima |. 


(ii) Chellur Plates of E. Chalukya Kulottunga Il men- 
tion in S. 1056, his Dandanayaka Katamanayaka 
of Kolanu. Perhaps this is the person referred 
to in Draksharama Inscription of S. 1070 as Maha- 
mandalika Katama Nayaka. 


(ii) A telugu Insn. at Bapatla (175 of 1937) mentions 
a Vaisya Senapati Kannisetti, the general of 
Velanati Gonka Il (S. 1071). 


(iv) The Copper Plate grant of Mangi Yuvaraja of 
A. D. 673 mentions Py iecraa to mean offi- 
cers or “Rajaniyuktakas” of other grants. 


Note (1!) page 22 —Nandavarika Brahmans were origi- 
nally Srotriyas from N. India who came south on 
account of famine. But by dint of their capacity 
and achievement they rose to positions of Polli- 
tical Responsibility. We find a similar occurrence 
in the case of Somayajulu Rudra Deva, a Vela- 
nati Srotriya Brahman who a general of 


Kumara Rudra Deva Maharajah who ruled between 
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Citizens of Pedana honour Gayake Sarvabhoum: 


Gayaka Sarvabhouma as VOCALIST 


Renaissance of Music in Andhra 


. BY 
P,. RAMACHANDRARAO, B.A., B.L. 


No attempt to remind the Andhras of their past 
greatness and its present antithesis— | may be per- 
mitted to say so— can be regarded superfluous. 
Linguistically the Andhras constitute the third major 
section of the Indian population. Historically they are 
possibly the only surviving race that cen claim ‘the 
longest history,’ having been a ruling race even so early 
“as the second century B.C. Geographically they 
occupy approximately a fifth of the area of the Indian 
continent. Linguistically they speek a language known 
as the “most musical of the orienta! langueges.” 
During two millennia they have resisted assimilation 
into alien. civilization while they maintained and 
preserved their racial integrity. They are unquestiona- 
bly the first, tracing down from the Gangetic Valley, 
to resist an exchange of language for an exotic one, 
for it is a truth that unlike Bengali and Hindi, the 
percentage of Urdu phraseology in Andhra literature is 
comparatively very low in spite of intimate contact 
with Mussalman Sovereignty for about a millennium. 
It is a matter of accepted history that the Andhras had 
their own polity, and, till the fall of Vijayanegar Empire 
they made about the biggest contribution to the 
(endeavour to presserve) Hindu ideology, tradition and 
‘culture in the neighbourhood of a fanatic Mussalman 
empire. It ought, therefore, to be profoundly interest- 
ing to enquire and ascertain what contribution was 
made by the Andhras to the cause of Art, and Music 
in particular, and what possibilities are before them at 


the present day. 


It is no exaggeration nor a platitude, that the 
Indian Art of today is not the growth of yesterday. 
Unlike the industrial expansion of the West, whose 
beginnings are recent, and whose pace is quicker, 
almost to the point of a miracle, Oriental literature 
and fine Arts are, as old as Time itself, and their 
march steady and sure. There is no spe'l about them. 
Hindu land had its own poetry, sculpture, painting, 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine, philosophy, before 
Caeser invaded Britain. Life was lived with no less 
completeness in the days of Buddha than in the radio- 
active civilization of today. Pythagoras had to learn 
some things at least by touring India a few centuries 
before Christ. The sharp musical notes employed by 
him, the extreme major third and seventh, had been 
known in India with distinctive names and character- 
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istics even before his contact with this country. 
Poetry was written in India in several languages and 
the traditions of every civilized race in the remote 
past found expression in poetry. Hula or Vilivayakura 
the First Andhra Emperor known to history was him- 
self a poet of ro small magnitude. Kings and 
min'sters were sctolars in poetry and sciences, and 
were known to be as profoundly learned as the 
pundits who sought their patronage. There was 
Poetry in Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and other languages 
even when Salivahana ruled. Sculpture and painting 
were Cultivated with perfected individuality. There 
is thus justification for viewing that racial individuality 
must have been brought to expression in music as also 
in the intimately allied art of dancing. — (In the ancient 
and medieval definition of Hindu music comprised 
dancing also). There certainly must have existed, as 
history and archaeology tell us, an Andhra system 
of music, and Andhra system of painting and sculp- 
ture : (just as there could have been an Andhra mode 
of dress and Andhra prosody). 


It may be that Sanskrit ideals and standards were 
drawn upon in the formation of these systems, 
in the same way as there were the ‘Schools of law’ 
though all treatises in law were written in Sanskrit. 
As years wore on, there must have been development, 
addition and augmentation of grace, added to these 
standards, for life would not have been idled away 
through these thousands of years. Obscurity and 
paucity of tnaterials characteristic of medieval and 
ancient learning need not hasten us to the conclusion 
that the Royal courts under the Andhra kings were 
devoid of music and that they were mechanically and 
slavishly copying standards prevalent elsewhere. When 
Telugu songs were written, they must have been sung 
and set also to a Telugu pattern of tune. 


It was during the palmy days of Vijayanagar that 
the Andhra genius was brought to pronounced expres- 
sion. Ramamatya, otherwise known as Bykarapu 
Ramayya wrote the celebrated work on music 
‘Swaramleakala Nidhi’. Somanadhu, the author of ‘Raga. 
Vibodha’ was a Telugu man. After the fall of Vijya- 
nagar the Andhra territory had no Andhra king, and in 
consequence Telugu musicians had to seek patronage 
elsewhere. The other Royal Court that extended 
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Favour ta them was at Tanjore, where descendents of 
Krishna Deva Raya flourished for a century” and more. 
Later, the Mahratta rulers of Tanjore also carried on 
and maintained the pre-existing traditions, and a 
king, Raja Tuljaj) was such a scholar in music as 
could write a treastise on music called ‘Sangeeta 
Saramritam’ during two centuries therefore, the best 
of the Andhra musicians had to migrate to Tanjore. 
But the musical scheme, worked out to perfection in 
the songs of Tyagayya, Dikshiter and Syama Sastri 
gained such ascendency, that they completely sup- 
planted the pre-existing models, so much sa.that we 
regard Tanjore music as the music given to the world 
by these great composers, and their music in turn is 
popularly known as Carnatic music. Whatever this 
might be, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries there was no great musica! composer, who could 
found a school of music, to be found in the Andhra 
districts, barring perhaps a few solitary exceptions at 
Vizianagaram. The consequence of this state of affairs 
was that the passion for classical music among the 
people became gradually extinguished, and even the 
few lingering practitioners of music had to leave their 
homes in quest of patronage in the South. (A similar 
decadance is to be found even in the province of 
poetry. It is as it were, that the pendulum reached 
its resting point, towards the middle of the nineteenth 


century). 


Music during Modern Time 


But it is refreshing to see the pendulum in motion 
in modern times. There is already a renaissance on 
the horizon, particularly in poetry, with the establish- 
ment of the University at Madras, and colleges in 
various centres of the Andhra province. There has 
been an awakening’'to the call of Art at least among 
the recipients of University education. But the be- 
ginning of this enterprise is only one-directional. That is 
to say, people have found it necessary to answer the 
urge for music in the sense that musical associations 
were constituted in all provincial towns for getting 
up concerts by celebrated Vidwans of the South. 
Till about quarter of acentury ago the pertormerg 
were nearly wholly from the South. | Subsequently, 
the Andhra Movement and the clamour for the Andhra 
Province have resulted in some of the chances being 
thrown open to Telugu Vidwans. In this way 
Coconada, Masulipatam and Nellore became the 
centres of the Andhra Music and the effects of 
this new outlook has been to bring up to the fore- 
front gentlemen of genius like Messrs. Vaggeyakaraka- 
ratna, Hari Nagabhushana Sastry, Gayaka Sarvabhouma 
Parupalli Ramakrishnayya Pantulu, Sangeeta Kalanidhi 
Dwarm Venkateswami Naidu, Sangeeta Visharada 
Varanasi Brahmayya Sastri and others. These are 


the evidences of anew All-Andhra Movement pass- 
ing Over the country, and capturing the mind of every 


Andhra. 


But these beginnings of the renaissance move- 
ment, are only feeble, though they are certain. The 
tru2 Andhra will make this an all-out enterprise. 
One significant indication of this great call is to be 
found in the efforts of the great Andhra savant, its 
latter-day Bhoja in the realm of music, Diwan Bahadur 
K. Suryanarayana Murthi Naidu, whose endeavours 
for forty years have compelled the musical plant to 
attain the dimensions of an oak in Cocanada and 
thereby in the rest of the province. But the Andhras 
should not feel elated and contented with this good. 
fortune, for amuch more effort has to be made to 
elevate the average Andhra mind. A quarter of a cen- 
tury of unmitigated effort and unabated industry, in 
all towns, in the form of Thyagaraja Utsavams, Sapta- 
hams, Dasara Series, Sankara Janyanti Utsavams has not 
yet inculcated genuine and lasting penchant in the ave- 
rage Andhra for classical music. The classical music has 
at present a ready appeal to one section of the educated 
classes, ie. the younger and middle-aged section, but 
this is by no mans any large body. A vast majority of 
the people are outside the ambit of inspiration of pure 
music. The richer classes, i.e. the aristocracy, the 
vast majority of rich ryots, the commercial magnates 
and the lsbouring classes are yet beyond the call of 
the apostles of pure music. It is almost at the point 
of a moral bayonet that rich sections of society com 
sisting of merchants and zamindars are compelled to 
arrange musical performances on festive occasions. The 
bulk of the other sections, notably the labouring 
classes, evince keen interest in folklore songs, lighter 
airs, Harikathas, Bhajana songs and Stage-songs. But 
their tastes are not altogether unsusceptible of modi- 
fication and improvements, and the votaries of pure 
music can have splendid material for conversion to their 
creed among these sections of the population. 


This, however, need not disconcert the musical 
zealot, ‘“helot’ of our province. The proofs of the 
firm resolve in the educated Andhra to have more and 
more of pure music are certain and inobliteraDle. 
The public taste should, to certain extent, be diverted 
towards forming out parmansat musical institutions 
in all centres of the province. There is the certainty 
that musical institutions and colleges can afford to 
provide musical education. The Andhra University 
has received music as a-subject on its syllabuses. 
Wide reception is usually accorded to Music even in 
Family circles. Family women and girls are adorning 
musical platforms in increasing numbers. Even in 
Harikatha Kalakshepams a greater proportion of classi- 
cal music is being employed. 
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Assembly of Sangeet Vidwans who attended the Sahitya Visarada, Vimarsaka Siromani 
9  ] 
Rajitotsava of Tygaraja Bhakta Sabha at Bhimavaram. é KONA VENKATARAYA SARMA 


Secretary, ‘Gayaka Sarvabhouma’ 
Shashtipurti Celebrations: Committee. 
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Sakit e Vallabhas 
RAJA VENKATADRI APPARAO BAHADUR 


President, Andhra Saraswata Parishat and Opener 
of the Shashtipurti Celebrations Conference. 
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RAJA KOTAGIRI PARTHASARADHI BAHADUR 
ZAMINDAR, Gampalagudem. 
Who presented an Address and Souvenir to 
Gayaka Sarvabhouma on behalf of the 
Citizens of Bezwada. 





RAJA YARLAGADDA SIVARAMA PRASAD 
PAHADUR ZAMINDAR, Challapalli. 
Chairman, Gayaka Sarvabhouma Shashtipurti 
Celebrations Reception Committee. 





” Prof. Pe SAMBAMURTY; B. A., B. L. 


Head of the Department of Indien Music; 
Macras University 


President, Gayaka Servabhouma Shashtipurti 
Sanmana Sabha. 
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RENAISSANCE OF MUSIC 


It is also gratifying to note that some of the 
Talkie Producers like the Vauhini Films are introducing 
@ greater quantity of classical music into their pictures. 
Vauhini Films’ ‘ Pothana’ illustrates the point. 


But this is not all. Two things have yet to be 
done to make the movement a signal success. One is 
the research in Music and the other is the composition 
in Music. Our Sangeetha Vidwans, most of them, are 
good practitioners, but their contact with theory 
excepting perhaps in the case of some three or four, 
is not beyond tangential. They are unfamiliar wich 
the history of music, a knowledge of which is sine 
qua non for any musician. Lectures and discourses 
must be arranged by the University and College 
authorities on the principles of music, the theory of 
musical instruments and other allied subjects. Again 
students and practitioners must undertake a compara- 
tive study of other systems of music, notably the 
English. Manufacture of musical instrumants is 
another important branch of study. Collection of 
folklore songs and rare songs in the interior of the 
country, and recording them to notation ar2 another 
worthy undertaking, which the authorities must en- 
courage and pay for. The second line of develop- 
ment is musical composition. It is distressing to note 
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that unlike in the South, where we havea got 
Gopala Krishna Bharatis Papanasam, Sivams, Muthia 
Bhagavathars and others, we, the Andhras do not 
have any noteworthy musical composers among us. 
The late Tumarada Sangameswara Sastri and Papatla 
Kantayya did something, but it was not considerable 
nor widely known. 


The necessity for fresh musical compasition cannot 
be over-estimated. Poets and musicians must now co- 
operate for amazing results in the Renaissance of Music. 
The time of our poets is being taken away by the 
Talkie. If they are tempted to contribute to pure 
music in writing classical songs they could have served 
the cause of Music better. 


(The foregoing are a few of the lines along 
which development can be anticipated and are salient 
features of the new movement.) IF our countryman 
study classical Music as wall as Folklore in sone measure 
of seriousness and do not delay putting then to 
practice, ere loag they could have brought the cause 
of Andhra Music to the forefront, 01 egial footing 
with the best performances of the Sauth, and could 
have effaced the otherwise possible but unwarranted 
of the Andnra Musician inferiority-co nplex, 





Ayurvedic Movement 


in Andhra Desa 


BY 


Dr. A. LAKSHMIPATHY, B.A., M.B. &C.M. 


The popular movement for the rejunevation of 
Ayurveda in Andhra Desa may be said to have com- 
menced fromthe beginning of this century. Pandit 
D. Gopalacharlu started the Madras Ayurvedic College 
and a free dispensary at Madras in the year 190}. 
During the last quarter of the Nineteenth century, there 
was an all embracing national renaissance throughout 
India. The visits of Swami Vivekananda to the 
western continents raised the status of India at one 
stroke. Reform movement was started all over India. 
The Bramha Samaj had a great influence in Bergal but 
it leaned many times towards western ideals but the 
the Arya Samaj made a bold and straight-forward 
challenge against the materialistic and religious move- 
ments coming from Europe and stood on the bed rock 
of India’s own ancient ideals. 


The Theosophical Society started in the year 1875 
contributed substantially to revive the faith of the 
enlightened Hindus in their own sacred lore by exten- 
sive publication of Hindu scriptures with translations. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the leader of Maharastras patronaged 
the Hindu Dharma. The Indian National Congress 
started in the year 1885, although a movement for 
political advancement, was pledged to support the 
national culture, arts and industries. 


The Hindus were no longer ashamed of their 
religious faiths and philosophy of life. It is with such 
historical back-ground, that at the begirning of the 
twentieth century, the revival of Ayurvedic movement 
has its origin. The All India Ayurvedic Maha Mandal, 
established in the year 1907, under the leadership of 
great Ayurvedic scholars, did much for the advance- 
ment of Ayurveda in this country. Non-official or 
national institut‘ons cropped up everywhere and did 
much to popularise the system of Ayurveda, in spite of 
the establishment of numerous Allopathic hospitals in 
all towns giving free treatment. 


In 1910 the Imperial Government, on the recom- 
mendation of the Director General of Indian Medical 
Services, Sir Padd Lukas, passed a resolution accepting 
the necessity of encouraging Ayurveda by state aid. 
The Government of Madras appointed a committee in 


the year 1921 consisting mainly of non-officials to 
report on the question of the recognition and en- 
couragement of the indigenous systems of medicine. As 
a result of their recommendations and the efforts of 
Rajah of Panagal, a school of Indian Medicine was 
started at Madras, where instruction was given in 
Ayurveda, Sidha and Unani systems. 


The Indian National Congress, at its annual sessions 
held at Nagpur in 1920, passed a resolution (No. 11) 
accepting the utility of the Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems in India, and requesting the people to take 
earnest and definite steps to further popularise the 
Ayurvedic systems by establishing schools, colleges 
and hospitals. Mahatma Gandhi, who is partial to 
Naturopathy, is definitely against the Allopathic medi- 
cines being dumped into the Villages. He said that 
his knowledge of Ayurveda was not enough to make 
him love Ayurveda but all the same he always liked it. 


In the Andhra country efforts for the promo- 
tion of Ayurveda commenced ir 1917 with the first 
Andhra Ayurvedic Conference held at Bezwada with 
the late lammented Pandit D. Gopalacharlu as presi- 
dent. Since then various Parishads and annual confe- 
rences were held in the different districts. Two 
private colleges are now working, one at Bezwada 
conducted by Pandit Nori Ramasastri and another at 
Guntur by Prof. D. Rangacharlu. These colleges are 
now training students for the All India Ayurvedic 
examinations held under the auspices of the All 
India Ayurvedic Maha Mandal. In addition, there are 
numerous Gurukulas training students for these exami- 
nations. Many free dispensaries are now conducted 
with the aid of District Boards and Private agencies 
and qualified Ayurvedic practitioners now count by 
thousands. 

There are a number of firms preparing medicines 
for sale but none of them can be said to be quite 
reliable as each one follows its own standard. 

The need of the hour is the spread of accurate 
knowledge of Ayurveda among the people. The 
villager should again be trained to use the herbs and: 
drugs available in his own locality. The traditiona, 





Hero who has conquered Death 
following Nature 





CHITTURI VENKATA DURGA PRASADA RAO 
Before he took fast: weight 118 lbs 





During the fast: weight 99 Ibs. 
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Nature Has Miraculously 
Cured Many a Disease 
It is no Wonder ! 


He Conquered Death !! 
You Can Also Do It !! 
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After treatment when he was taking fruits and milk 
weight 120 lbs. 
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Vaidyaréj) V KRISHNAM RAJU 
Director : 
Ramakrishne Frakruthi Chikitsalayam 
Bhimavarame 


MEMBERS OF THE PRAKRITI DHARMA PARISHAT, BEZWADA- 











Dr. K. AUDINARAYANA SARMA; 


Ayurveda Bhushana, 
Pandit NORI RAMASASTRI, A. R. A. C.- 
Principal, Venkateswara Ayurveda Kalasala 


Doctor in Naturopathy and 
Manager Prakriti. 
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Dr. KOMARRAJU ATCHAMAMBA, L. R. C. P. 5S. 
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Rajavaidya Dr. G. VIYYANNA. 
Founder: Mrutyunjaya Pharmacy. 


Vaidya Vidwan, 
Dr. K. VISHNU VARDHANARAO, A- R. A, C. 
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knowledge is fast dyirg out, although the science is 
still deep-rooted in the soil and is ever ready to burst 
forth and to give relief to the suffering humanity as in 
the times of yore. The spirit of Ayurveda is the 
spirit of science and something more. 


The Physician is required to lead a life.of austerity 
solemn meditation and sacrifice. Its code of medical 
ethics is different from that of the western Medical 
Practitioner. The Physician’s own happiness lies in 
his: satisfaction of being helpful to all other living 
creatures. ‘’ Natmardhan-napikamardham adha bhoota 


dayam-prati ’—(Cha-Chi. 14-59) 


Modern literature suitable to the existing condi- 
tions has to be produced. The latest improvements 
of science are to be incorporated and brought into the 
service of the people in their own language. With 
this end in view, the author of this article is trying to 
bring out a text book of Ayurveda called “ Ayurveda 
Siksha’” in eight volumes. This is expected to help 
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research and to create original thinkers instead of 
mere imitators end agents of the West. 


The thirty-second All India Ayurvedic Conference 
was held in December last at Bezwada with great 
pomp. The extensive demonstration attracted the 
public mind. Sri Bhetapoodi Veera Sharabhayya garu 
with his usual enthusiasm for Ayurveda offered to 
conduct at his own expense an educational institution 
for girls and adult women, where the National culture 
and tradition of Ayurveda will be fostered. The 
reputed philanthropist Sri Chunduri Venkata Reddy 
garu gave a donation of one and a half lakhs of rupees 
for the opening of a childrens’ hospital on Ayurvedic 
lines at Bezwada. The Andhra University started 
courses in Ayurveda by holding Ayurveda Praveena 
examination under the auspices of the University. 
Thus it will be seen that we are moving in the right 
direction, although not as fast as we desire to move. 


Insurance Business 


in The Andhra Desa 


P. SATYANARAYANA, B.A., B.Ea. 


We are now. more definite than ever, that there 
should be a separate Andhra Province, with a broad- 
casting station, more Colleges for Arts and Sciences in 
important centres and an English daily. It is worth- 
while reviewing the position of Insurance Business in 
Andhra Desa, as an aspect of our business activity. 


Twenty years ago, the business of Insurance in 
Andhra Desa, it may be said, was not a popular one. 
The Companies that were operating in the area were 
not more than about ten, and not more than two or 
three companies of these, had their Branches in this 
country. Thanks to the enterprising spririt of the 
founders of the Andhra Insurance Co., Ltd., the advent 
of the company in 1925 marked a wide-spread awaken- 
ing to the possibilities of Insurance in Andhra Desa, 
and the progress made by the Company demonstrated 
amply, the potentialities of Andhra Desa for the 
business. 


During these twenty years, several companies, 
young and old entered the field and have been trying 
to tap the resources. To-day, insurance is better 
known to the public. We have now in the Andhra 
Desa two well established companies with their Head 
Offices and full blown Branches of four or five of the 
leading Indian Companies. Besides these, there are 
organisers or chief agents for almost all the front rank 
companies. ‘Andhra’ ‘ Oriental’; ‘National Indian’; 
‘Asian’ ; ‘Bharat ‘; ‘National’ ‘Hindusthan Co-operative’ 
‘Empire’; ‘Lakshmi’; ‘United India’; ‘ Hindustan 
Ideal’: ‘New Asiatic’; ‘Ruby’; ‘Western India’; 
‘Venus': ‘Metropolitan’; and ‘Industrial and Pru- 
dential’ are some of the companies that are carrying 
on business in AndhraDesa. ‘We now have amongst 
us, experienced Managers and Actuaries of Companies. 
Agency Managers, Branch Managers, Organisers, Ins- 
pectors, Chief Agents, and Representatives. We may 
consider, however, whether this progress is all-round 
and whether it is up to the mark, when compared with 
other provinces. 

The number of companies founded in the Bombay 


Presidency is 67, while it is 49 in Bengal, 2 in Andhra, 
38 in Tamilnad, 25 in Punjab, 10 in Delhi, to in U. P. 


‘ 


and 5 inC. P. The number of companies started in 
the ‘Andhra’ as will be seen, is very poor and even 
this very small number, is of a comparatively racent 
growth, as pointed out above. What then is the 
reason for the comparatively slow pace of the pro- 
gress of Insurance Business in Andhra Desa? One 
reason is lack of sufficient appreciation of the value of 
Insurance on the part of the Public. Most of the 
districts of Andhra Desa, being agricultural disctricts, 
there are possibilities for development of the business 
on amore intensive scale, in the rural areas. This 
means educating the rural public for insurance on sound 
lines except a few companies like ‘Andhra’ and 
‘Oriental’ most of the other leading Companies have 
not yet, it may be said, penetrated these parts. Mere 
advertisements about figures and names of com- 
panies conducting business in these parts are seen 
in some papers. Beyond this, nothing is done either 
by the companies or by the agents in the direction of 
creating Insurance mindedness inthe rural public. It 
is common experience that a prospect who has got 
every means to purchase a décent policy and who 
has a desire to insure, simply postpones completion 
of the transaction with the remark “‘ let sometime pass 
we shall do it.” He has no particular object in view 
but he wants some time. Evidently his mind is not 
sufficiently enlightened about Insurance. Our Andhra 
proponent, has not yet, completely got out of some 
instinctive dislike or at least indifference to an insurance 
man. Very often our prospect starts with the excla- 
mation ‘'so andso was after me but | have successfully 
avoided.” Does he say this, when the representative 
of a jeweller, or afirm dealing in houses or land 
approaches him? In the opinion of an average 
prospect, purchasing of an Insurance Policy, is still 
a purely personal favour to the concerned representa- 
tive, ae Is, to some extent, why an average policy 
in Andhradesa is less than what it is in Bombay, 
Bengal or United Provinces. The richer classes and 
Landlords, do not take to Insurance as seriously as 
they can. 

Secondly, the general stapdard of the agent and 
the technique of his work have yet to ba improved. 


Insurance In Andhra 


S. KANAKARAJU PANTULU & 
Vv. V. P. SUBRAHMANYAM, B. A., B. L. 
Deputationists who presented a Memorandum (1940) 
to the Government of India on behalf of the 
Andhra Desa Indian Insurance Agents Association.| 





: S. KANAKARAJU PANTULU, 
A well-known Insurance Agent and an Insurance Organisers 


Founder—President of the Andhra Desa Indian Insurance 
Agents Asseciation - Editor, Bheemapatrica~Organiser and General. 
Secretary of the Federation of the All India Insurance Policy 

Holders Asseciation, Bombay. 





B. YANARAYANA, B. A. 
pops D. CHENCHAIAH 


Ex-Secretary, Andhra Desa Indian Insurance Agents Association, 
who har done valuable service to the cause of Insurance Opener of the Second Andhra Desa Indian Insurance- 


in Andhra Desa. Agents Conference. 
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V. V. PUNNAIAH, (M. L. A-) Guntur | G. S. MARATHEY, M. A., A. LA. (Lond.) 
©pener of the Sixth Andhra Desa Indian Insurance Agents A well-known Actuary - Poona 
’ Conference. President of the Second Andhra Desa Indian Insurance Agents” 


Conference, who died very recently at Poona: 





Hon’ble V. RAMADAS PANTULU, B Az, Be Le 
Opener, The First Andhra Desa Indian 
Insurance Agents Conference. 





GUDIPATI RANGANAYAKAMMA, 


Prof. K- B. MADHAVA, M. A., A- I. A. (Lond.) F. Re A. S. , A well- known Insurance Worker. 
(Actuary) Mysore University, The first President of the Chairman of The Reception Committee of the 
Andhra Desa Indian Ineurance Agents Conference; First Andhra Desa Indian Insurance Agents 

Now the Chief Statistical Officer, Government of India+ Conference. 





Vv. V. P- SUBRAHMANYAM, B. A., B- Les 


K. Y- JOSHI (A. I. A.) (Lond,) Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Actuary-— Satara City, Third Andhra Desa Indian Insurance Agents Conference. 
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INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Agents, who have taken to insurance as a wholetime 
-profession and make a decent living thereby, can 
only be counted upon finger’s tips. Most of our 
Andhra agents are part-time workers. They msturally 
look upon Insurance more as ahobby than a regular 
_profession and their equipment is compatively insuffi- 
cient. Cut-throat competition and lack of a certain 
standard of professional etiquette in some cases 
also responsible for the slow rise of the profession 
in Public Esteem. 


Thirdly the companies’ methods of tackling the 
resources of the Andhra Desa are also to be improved 
further. In these days, when Insurance salesmanship 
is coming to be regarded as good as or even ofa 
higher type than salesmanship of any particular article, 
companies need not adopt the policy of catching 
men with ready-made business and throwing them 
out later on like squeezed oranges. We have heard 
of instances wherein, some good business producers 
had to serve their connections with the companies 
for which they had worked hard for years. What- 
ever may be the reasons for such happenings, the 
resultant unpleasantness cannot fail to produce un- 
desirable effects both on insuring public and the 
business producers in general. Of course this does 
not mean that mischief or indolence should be over- 
looked, by any company. In the feverish race for 
New Business sudden landsides in the Management 
and very rapid changes in the attitude to the ‘field 
force’ (as the agents and other representatives of 
the companies are termed by them) are probably 
unavoidable. Very few companies writing con- 
siderable business in Andhradesa, own buildings 
or property in the Andhra districts. No wonder 
some of the agents and other representatives 
feel that they are just connected with a parti- 
cular company as they can get a 5% more or as the 
company is a little better known in a particular place. 
There is not much, from the companies’ side to 
inculcate and to sustain an abiding interess and 
attachment in the representatives. The binding link 
between the agent and the company is not sufficiently 
strong and lasting. Suffice it to say that we have 
not heard of many insurance-men, (be it agents, chief 
agents, organisers or managers) who have retired 
from the service of a company due to old age and 
can reckon the years of their association with ni 
company with legitimate pride and satisfaction. In 
the other provinces we come across such retired 
men. It is as much, the responsibility of ga0d 
companies, as it is that of the agents, to see that 
such a level is reached in the Andhra Desa also. 
Hasty attempts made by companies to develop new 
business in the shortest possible time by opening 
show office or appoint'ng officers and closing them 
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with a greater haste, frightened away by initial 


disappointment, leaving thereby some scape-goats of 


workers to answer to the insuring public, rudely shake 
the confidence of the prospects as well as the new 
entrants into the profession. Instances of this type 
have their share in slowing down the progress of the 
business as such. How best can the business be 
improved so as to bring Andhra Desa also to the posi- 
tion of the-leading provinces ? 


Propaganda in the rural areas is the most impor- 
tant matter that deserves the earnest attention of 
companies as well as agents. The companies can 
encourage experienced men in the line to write 
authoritative and standard books on the various aspects 
of the subject. There is not a single comprehensive 
book in Telugy:, so far. Illustrative leaflets or book- 
lets can be published in Telugu showing the useful- 
ness and indispensability of Insurance of life as well 
as property. 


Leading Telugu week'ies and Dailies must be 
requested to devote some columns for insurance 
articles, as a regular feature like the ‘Cinema page’ 
or ‘short story’. It may be said that there are not 
many, writers on the subject : but there will be many 
when the ‘papers’ begin encouraging them. Our 
Andhradesa owes a debt to Mr. Cherukuvada Venkata- 
narasimham Pantulu and the late Mr. Sanivarapu Subba 
rao, who did their best to spread the gospel of 
joni There must be many more to continue the 
work. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the agent in Insurance Business. There is much that 
an agent or any other representative can do for 
himself to raise the dignity of his profession. If there 
is place for character, absolute honesty and straight- 
forwardness in business, it is much more s0 in 
insurance business, which is partly philanthrophy and 
parly social service also. One should fully 
understand the nobility of the work and the moral 
responsibilities he owes to the companies as well as to 
the public; before one enters the insurance line. A 
very high standard ‘of purity and integrity must be 
aimed at from the beginning. It is quite within the 
power of the agent to see that rebating tendency, 
malcanvassing, running down sister companies and their 
agents, criticising his own company ina destructive 
way, and the belief that he was obliged to take to 
insurance a3 no other means of making some living was 
not evailable, are completely rooted out. If a con- 


_scious and genuine attempt is made, it should be quite 


possible for every representative to improve his 
abilities, out-look and equipment. Professional integ- 
rity and character can very well be cultivated by 
reading good literature on the subject regularly, obser- 
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ving and studyirg the methods of successful men in the 
line and by constant self-examination whether there 
has been progress or improvement in one’s capacity 
and equipment. An honest,’ well equipped and 
efficient set of representatives are an invaluable and 
indispensable asset to the companies, and companies in 
their turn dare not play fast and loose with such a body 
of agents. [In course of time an All India Irsurance 
Representatives’ Association can be started on some 
statutory basis with powers to fix up a certa.n standard 
of qualifications and equipment for each representative 
to be registered. Our Andhradesa it not lecking in 
such class of representatives, but the number is rot at 
all sufficient. We can te proud of rotable persorali- 
ties in the line like Messrs. Cherukuvaca Venkata- 
narasmhem Pantulu, T. V. Reghavieh, S. Subtarao, 
T. Bhairaveswarareo, S. Veeraswemy, U. L. Nares’mhe- 
rao pant, M. Cterunjivirao and Zayaremarao Pantulu, 
Turega Hanumantharao, J. K. Subbareo, P. L. Sastry, 
N. G. Rao, Y. Ramabret mem B.A., T. Kutumberao and 


many others, whose names have not been edced for 
want of space. We have also distinguished men 
amongst us, who have held successfully important 
administrative posts in Head Offices or Branch offices. 
The respectable position, Andhra Insurance Company 
occupies now in the Insurance world, bears ample 
testimony to the innate abilities of the Andhra 
stalwarts that promoted the company and those that 
are running it. We can legitimately be proud of 
the achievement of these gentlemen. We cannot at 
t he same time feel satisfied until more and more young 
men of education and character take to the line and 
qualify themselves for such positions of distinction. 


Lastly, a word about the companies operating in 
Andhradesa. These companies can very well exercise’ 
a healthy influence on the Insurance movement in 
Andhradesa by rethoving over-emphasis on new 
business, refraining from the tendency to secure new 
business at any abnormal cost, and insisting upon 
quality and more particularly on retention of the 
busiress written. When once the race for mere new 
busiress is slowed down, companies can afford to 
select men of character and experience for represen- 
tat'on and administrative posts. This will minimise 
the need for exploiting, men for business, and getting 
rid of them after their best years are spent for busi- 
ness. Abolition of posts, made attractive for the 
time beirg, will contribute to improve the tone of 
the insurance field. It is quite possible for companies 
to share in a larger meazure, responsibility for 
procuration of business instead of leaving it 
entirely to the - initiative and resources of an 
agent or chief agent. They can take it as 
their duty to equip fully their well selected represent- 
atives and officers, so that they may prove an asset 
not only to the concerned companies, but to the 
profession and the Andhradesa, as well. Men of 
talent and experience can be encouraged by the com- 
pamies, to carry on propaganda on the interesting 
subject of Insurance in Telugu. When once encourage- 
ment is given, there would be no difficulty in getting 
experienced men, who can contribute really useful 
articles, etc, on insurance. It may not be out of place 
to mention that Bengal leads in this direction. 
Let us hope, that the day is not far off, when our 
Andhradesa also will occupy front rank in the Insurance 
business of our country (India) and make a name for 
quality, integrity and efficiency. 
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| Vedakavya Smriti Tirtha, Dharmacharya; 
A. V. DATTATREYA SARMA Vidyanidhi end Vidyaratna, 


Poet, Actor and Philanthropist. Pandit, CHIDIREMATHAM 
VEERABHADRA SARMA 





SIRNAM SATYANARAYANA GUPTA MANDUMULA NARASINGARAO 
Philanthropist and Fublic Worker: Editor: Ryot - Daily, Hyderabad 
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Author of Universal Un-cooked Food and one of the foremost 
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Dr-, Bs S. GOPALA RAO, N. D., D, Dt, - 


Dr. G. V. KRISHNA RAO, B. A, N, D. 


Foremost Indian Naturopath who visited America, Germany and 
England to Study the Naturopathic Movement in those Countries 


Naturopathis in Andhra desa who had intemate Contact with 


a 


Mr. M, RK: Gandhi 





Dre YOGI RAGHAVENDRA 
Director, Psaknthi Ashramam, Munulathota 


Sri NADIMPALLI SUBBARAJU GARU, 


Patron of Naturopathic Camps 





POTTURI KRISHNAMA RAJA YOGI & RAMARAJA YOGI 
The famous brother Naturopaths who lived practical life of Naturopathy in Andhradesa 
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Dr, A» V. KRISHNAMURTHI M. A» N. D. 
Naturopath & Physical Culturist 


Dr: C. H. BHANUMUBRTY, B. A., L- T. 
Who loves Naturopathy and practises it 


Andhra Poineers : 
Andhra leads in Naturopathy 


BY 


Dr. P. VENKATA RAMAYYA, NOD. DM. 


Nature cure has been practised from a very long 
time in Andhra. 
the tops of mountains far away from the busy cities. 
Physical, mental and spiritual health of the millions 
of pilgrims visiting the temples on the mountains and 
river mouths, is greatly improved. Numerous hdéalth 
practices are being observed by her people by the 
customary fasting on the eleventh and twentysixth of 
every lunar month, and on some other days such as 
Sivarathri, Karthika Purnima, and Mondays in the month 
of kartikam, Sundays in the month of Magham. Fruit 
gardens and cocoanut grooves are great assets for the 
Followers of Nature cure in this country. Almost all 
the medical texts, published by the Ayurvedic 
professors of ancient times have devoted a large 
portion of their texts for the prevention and cure of 
disease without medicine. The three old authorities 
on medicines, namely Charaka, Susruta and Vagbhata 
did not mention the use of minerals for the cure of 
disease in any form. 7 


Beginnings of Naturopathy in Andhra 


So the Andhras could have the nature cure 
movement as soon as they first came into contact 
with the nature cure books of the west. Special 
mention must be made of Louis Kuhne’s New science 
of healing which was translated by D. V. Sarma of 
Pulla, west Godavari District. The translation opened 
the eyes of a number of ailing public and many 
followed the same and had their diseases cured. 
Diseases which were thought to be incurable and 
which were given up by the medical men as futile 
were successfully cured. 


In the year 1919 it was thought necessary to 
publish a telugu monthly on the subject, to collect 
information regarding nature cure and the successful 
help it has been givingto the ailing people. It was also 
thought necessary to unite the efforts of naturopaths 
workirig independently at various places. Accordingly 
in the month of August 1919 a journal was started by 
the late Dr. N. Hanumayya at Bezwada by name 
* Prakrit’ 
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Her many temples were situated on. 


On carefully following the various numbers of 
the journal naturopaths not only from the Andhra, but 
from other places of India were attracted by the 
Society which was publishing the journal and which 
was registered as a public institution. The institu- 
tion is named the Prakrit Karyalaya Trust (registered) 
Bezwada. After the passing away of Dr. N. Hanu- 
mayya the trust is now managed by aboard of 
trustees with the following office bearers. 


. Dr. P. Venkatramayya, N. D. President. 
Dr. |. V. Ramanaiah N. D. Secretary. 
Dr. Seetharamavadhuta N. D. 

Dr. C. Bhanumurthy B. A., L. T., N. D. 
Rajah P. Sriramakrishnayya 

as trustees. 

The trust has published more than eighty books 
on nature cure in Telugu and some pamphlets in English. 
In the year 1920 an association was formed to manage, 
organise, and systematise naturopathy in the Andhra 
and to conduct researches in the art of healing without 
drugs. It is the Andhra Prakriti, Dharma Parishat. It is 
very usefully serving the country, by its many Naturo- 
pathic conferences held at different places of the 
country and by its educative training camps held in the 
month of May every year. About thirteen such sessions 
have been conducted and about 100 persons have 
been systematically trained in the art of healing without 
drugs or operations. 


Soma of the persons that ar2 responsible for 
the successful carrying out of tie educative and 
raszarch classes are : 

|. The late Dr. N. Subbaraju of E. Godavari Dt. 

2. The late Ch. Ramajogayya of Doddipatla. 

3. The late Dr. N. Hanumayya N. D. 

The late Dr. B. S. Gopala Rao N. D. the 


“EON 


4. 
Dietician of Rajahmandry. 

5. The late Drs. Unanamiamba N. D. 

6. Dr. P. Venkatramayya N. D. 

7. Dr. |. V. Ramanayya N. D. 

8. Dr. V. Murahari Rao N. D. 

9. Dr. K.A.N. Sarmz N. D. 

io. Dr. M. Anjaneyul. ard others. _ 
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In the year 1921 another association on an All 
India Basis wes started with its head quarters at 
Prakrit Karyala Trust, Bezwada. It has also collected 


information from various parts of India and is publishing _ 


a monthly by the name ‘ The Indien Naturopath.’ 


The two journals are being edited by the writer 
and published at Bezwada every month. The Indian 
Naturopathic association is also a public registered 
body, working as member of the various associations, 
in India. 


Special mention may be made of the Chromo- 
pathic Institution situated in Andhra Grandhalaya Press 
Buildings, Bezwada. The aims of the association are : 


(1) to publish books, tracts, pamphlets to 
propagate the idea that the sun-light and its various 
colour forces and allied fine forces in nature such as 
magnetism, suggestion, hypnotism are more efficacious 
and enduring in results than crude elements, such as 
medicines and minerals in the cure of disease. 


(2) to find hospitals to cure patiepts suffer- 
ing from all kinds’of diseases with fine forces with 
special applications of chromopathy ard water cure. 


(3) to carry on researches in the efficacy of 
finer forces in the cure of disease their application 
for the same. 


A monumental work by Dr. E. D. Bibbitt, ‘Human 
Culture and Cure’ which has been out of print and which 
is not available for the public from avery long time 
was reprinted and pulished by the Association. 


The association has for its president the present 
writer. 

A number of Naturopathic hospitals are conducted 
at various places in the Andhra. Special mention 
mey be made of the following institutions. 


|. Ramakrishna Nature Cure Home at Bheema- 
varam, West Godavari Dt. conducted by Dr. Vegiraju 
Krishnamraju, N. D. tt has got a land of its own and 
is now sheltering its patients in thatched sheds. 
Generous donations are coming forth for the con- 
struction of strong masonic buildings by Philonthrophic 
land holders of the place. One old woman has 
promised the whole amount necessary for a maternity 
hall. A good figure is expected for this hospital. 


2. Arogya Sadhanam at Patamata Lanka near 
Bezwada conducted by Dr. Seetaramavadhuta, N. D., 
the famous Ayurvedic physician of the Ramamohana 
Ayurvedic Dispensary, Bezwada. It has got a double 
storied spacious building of its own for in-patients 
to stay. 


3. Ramakrishna Prakriti Chikitsalayam, Mortota, 


near Repalle, Guntur District is conducted by Yogi 
Raghavendra. 


4. Deergha Roga Chikitsalayam, Vetapalem, 
conducted by Dr. P. Narasimha Rao N. D. A choultry 
is set apart for sheltering its patients. 

5. The Nature Cure Home, Allagadda, Kurnool 
District is conducted by Dr. Chelasani Krishna Rao 
N. D. It has got land of its own and is conducted 
under the kind patronage of sympathisers of Nature 
Cure of the locality. Recently the foundation stone 
is laid for the construction of the main building which 
is generously donated by a rich merchant of Madras. 

6. Gosala Nature Cure Home, Kurnool is 
conducted by Sree Gudipalli Seshayya Garu, Kurnool. 
Special rooms are set apart in the Gosala building 
within the premises of Gosala Estate. 

7. Special mention may be made of the Nature 
Cure Home conducted on behalf of Prakrit Dharma 
Parishat, Bezwada which is conducted by Dr. K. S. 
Narayanasarma urder the direct supervision of the 
present writer. 


Among pioneers of Naturopathy in Andhra who 
are still aiive mention may be made of the following 
gentlemen :— 

1. D. Pardhasaradhi Sarma of Anakapalli. 

2. D. Veerabhadrayya Garu of Rajahmundry. 

3. R. Gopala Krishnayya Garu of Vemuru, 
Guntur District. 

4. Boddupalli Narasimham Garu, Vedullapalli, 
Guntur District. 

5. Dr. G. V. Krishna Rao, N. D., Satyanara- 


yanapuram, Bezwada. 


Dr. Krishna Rao founded a Nature Cure Institute- 
in Bombay and another at Madras. He was the only 
person who propagated Naturopathy through tracts 
and the press in the earlier part of the Nature Cure 
Movement in the Andhra Desa. He visited all most 
all the Nature Cure Homes in Germany, England, and 
America in the earlier part of I914 just before the 
First world war. 

©. Madhva Sree Krishna Charya of Guntur the 
Famous Satavadhani and Pandit may be mentioned 
among the Pioneers of Nature Cure movement in 


Andhra. 


7. Puvvada Perraju of Nagaram west Godavari 
District, wrote a book in Telugu on the hygine 
according Nature cure methods. 


’ Among the pioneers who are now no more the 
following names must be revesently remembered 
1. A. Balamukundadas of Bezwada who was very 
proficient in the science of facial expression. 2. Dr. 
N. Hanumayya the founder of the Prakrit Karyalaya 
Trust and the Prakit Patrika. 3. Sreemati Gnanamba 
the co-worker of the late Dr. N. Hauumayya. In the 
earlier part of the life of Prakrit Patrika she composed 
the matter fr the press. She is responsible for the 
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M. K. GANDHI 
The perfect and the greatest Naturepath 





Dr. V. RA U » B. Ed. Miss. GNANAMBA 
Author si glon ora dre Who lived very near to Gandhian Principles 
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translation of a number of books on Nature Cure into 
Tehigu. Of the mary tcoks special mention may be 
made of care-free future of Dr. Engulchart. 4. Dr. 
Palaparti Anjeneyulu of Masulipatam went to Lonavla 
near Bombay and practised the Yogic methods there 
and wrote a beokin Telugu on Yogacanas. 


The above given list is not exhaustive and there 
may be some others who are staunch workers and 
propagators of Naturopathy. 


Besides people mentioned above there are 
still a considerable number of them working 
independently st various places in the Telugu country. 
Space prohibits us from mentioning all the names. 


In these fifty years of the Nature Cure Move- 
ment in the ccuntry, people are awakened to the 
realities of health end the effective ways of achieving 
and retaining the seme. It is thoroughly propagated 
through the country that “prevention is better than 
cure’. People are trained now-a-days to take shelter 
in Nature Cure methods even after the medical men 
declare that the cases are far advanced or incurable. 


People are slowly realisirg the necessity of 
Following Nature Cure methods in the prevention and 
cure: of diseases early enough to be able to be 
healthy and live long. In almost all cases where 
the medical men have failed a fair trial is given to 
the methods of Nature Cure and many of them are 
benefited by it. 


Naturopathic Training Camps 


Under the auspices of the ‘Naturopathic Prakriti 
Dharma Parishat’, Bezwada, Naturopathic Training 
Camps have been run very efficiently and success- 
fully. Thirteen such yearly Training Camps have 
been run under the shade of the trees, where un- 
cooked food was experimented upon and was fourd 
to be very efficacious. 


As in many other fields of cultural expansion, 
here also the Andhras are pioneers in the field of 
Naturopathy. 


The first three camps were held in the exten- 
sive mango grove of Maddimsetti Ramaiah Garu of 
Inavalli, under the kind patronage of Nadimpalli Subba- 
raju geru of Kodurpadu, (Amalapur Taluk) on the 
sacred banks of Vriddha Gautami near Inavalli, where 
the famous Bulusu Papayya Sastry garu and their 
forefathers, performed their Vedic sacrifices. Credit 
for this idea of camps must go to M. R. Ry. lyyanki 
Venkataramanaiah garu (of Grandhalaya fame) the 
Registrar of the Academy, who toured the 
Konaseema in the spring of 1933, and pitched 


upon the sacred grove as the most suitable place for ~ 


holding these open air camps. It was he that secured 
the kind patronage of the generous-hearted Nadimpalli 
Subberaju garu whose love of Naturopathy made him 
agree to be a life patron of these camps. He 
Promised to finance these camps as he did for the 
First three—as long as they are held in Amalapur 
Taluk. M. R. Ry. N. Subbaraju garu is also the 
Chancellor of the Academy. ‘‘No better discipli- 
narian could be found, for organising and sunning these 
cemps, than Dr. Putcha Venkataramaiah, the Vice 
Chancellor of the Academy and the Editor ‘Prakriti’ 
and the ‘Indian Nuturopath’ and Captain of the camp, 
whose presence in these camps electrifies the atmos- 
phere and unconsciously compels every camper— 
student, patient, visitor— to rigidly stick to the daily 
routine laid down by him.” Observed a visitor to the 
camp. 

These summer camps are in the form of little 
colonies, lasting one full month from Ist to 3ist of 
May. They are usually set up, as far, from ‘the 
madding crowd of ignoble strife’ and city conditions 
as possible, in the midst of natural scenery close 
to rivers, mountains and vaileys, where the summer 
heat is assuaged by the cool shade of gigantic mango 
trees, each of which forms a house itself. Such 
a change, once a year, from the congested metro- 
politan areas, lends a new leaze of life to and anew 
outlook altogeter for the men, women and _ children, 
who choose to spend even a few days in these camps 
under the canopy of heaven. It is, no doubt, a 
sacrifice on the part of the city-dwellers, to be 
severed from the so-called amenities of city life; 
but it is a sacrifice worth making. The thousand 
and one ills that city life breeds, disappear as if 
by magic, after a short stay in these camps. 

The chief object of these summer camps are: 
(I) to teach the value of open air life and uncooked 
food in maintaining and prolonging our life; (2) to 
teach young men and women, the theory and practice 
of Naturopathy; (3) and to treat chronic patients 
by natural methods — Hydrotherapy, Chromopathy, 
Fasting and other allied Naturopathic systems. How 
far these objects have been achieved in the thirteen 
camps held so far could be gathered from the public 
opinion. 

A word of explanation is due for holding the 
first three, successively near Inavalli. Every student 
should go through a three year course — theoretical and 
practical to become a Doctor of Naturopathy. Besides, 
chronic patients who undergo some treatment in the 
First year will continue the same treatment in their 
places after the camp breaks up; keeping themselves, if 
necessary in touch with the Prakriti Office at Bezwada, 
as to the methods (of treatment) they should follow at 
heme. This arrangement facilitates them to attend the 
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second camp and undergo another intensive course of 
treatment to be completely rid of their disease. 

The daily routine in the camp begins at 4-30 a, m. 
when the whistle rouses the campers from sleep and 
invites them to assamble for prayers. A few holy 


verses are recited by a select few and then, short . 


sermons are preached offering thanks to the Almighty 
for having preserved the campers-—men, women and 
children—the™ previous night and awakened them to 
live another day, in tune with nature. Prayers and 
sermons ever, the gathering breaks up and all go out 
for long walks and morning ablutions and a plunge bath 
in the river, canal or mountain stream. They return before 
6-30 a.m. when men and women fall in different 
squads for taking Suryanamaskara exercises. At 7-30, 
morning classes begin. After 3 hours of work, at 
10-30 a.m. dinrer whistle goes and the campers 
assemble round the dining place with their earthen 
saucers and earthen vessels. Germinating whéat 
grains, pulses (green gram mostly and Bengal gram now 
and then) and cocoanut slices, ground nuts and plantains 
are served. After the partaking of a hearty meal, chit- 
chatting on the work done or to be done or any excur- 
sions proposed to be undertaken in the course of the day; 
at 11-30, the parties retire to their places-each group to 
its mango tree, where they keep their boxes and their 
kit—, and after resting for a while, students study 
their lessons, patients read books relating to their 
diseases and visitors pour over Nature cure books 
dealing with Fasting, Hpdrotherapy and Chromopathy 
of which there will be plenty in the library of the 
camp. 

At 2-30, the evening classes begin and after 
another three hours’ work both the students and such 
of the patients as can stand any physical exercise, 
practise Hata Yogasasanams. From 6 to 7 p. m. 
campers go out for the evening walk and bath. — If 
the camp is held near hills and valleys, as was the case 
many summers, some enjoy mountain climbing. As the 
whistle for supper goes at 7 p.m. the campers again 
assemble with their ‘svarna patras—as the earthen 
saucers and vessels are familiarly called. The evening 
meal also consists of almost the same items as are 
served at dinner. Dates at times replace ground-nuts. 
Mangoes also are now and then served. 


Students again are engeged in reading the 
lessons taught in the course of the day and 
before 9-30 p.m. allgo to sleep, so to speak, in the lap 
of nature. In this connection, it should be stated that 
an hour’s sleep in open air is worth ten hours’ sleep 
indoors. All that is required is, that those that are 
not accustomed to sleeping in the open, have to 
warp themselves in thick blankets, just keeping the 
nose uncovered, Even the most delicate constitution 
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are not at all affecced, if only this precaution is 
taken. Is it not within our experience, how fatmérs 
and labourers have so far hardened their skins that 
they always sleep in the fields, never minding the 
weather to which they are exposed? Who can 
deny that that habit contributes to their excellent 
health and their enviable longevity ? 


lt is rightly said that, in building pucca houses, 
we are unconsciously building so many prisons for 
ourselves. Not that we need no shelter from the 
inclement weather of the rainy and cold seasons, but 
in India and espscialiy on the plains, our -homes lie in 
the open except for two months in the year - one in 
the rainy season and another in the cold season. The 
winter air is known to be a nice tonic for the lungs, 
provided it is inhaled though the nose as it is conse- 
quently slightly warmed -before entering the lungs. 
No bacteria of any kind can thrive in this bracing cool 
ain How else can we explain the fast growing nude 
cult of the West, where weather in all seasons is 
much colder than in India? The Gandhian dress, is 
really the national dress of India and brawny muscle 
and the elastic nerve are the monopoly of those that 
have not as yet come within the orbit of civilisation 
which does not permit our bodies to be exposed to 
the life giving rays of the sun and life-prolonging air of 
the open. 


Soft and yielding muscles are the curse of the 
over-clad civilised classes. Masses are still hardy and 
they owe their disease - resisting power to their 
partial nudity. 


A word about raw diet 


The word ‘raw’ diet has unfortunately a bad 
odour about it. It is really not raw, as the name 
implies. It is ‘sun cooked’ as distinct from ‘ man 
cooked.’ The mango, the orange and the papaya 
extract their sweet and delicious taste, from the 
elements— sun, water and air. The same is the case 
with nuts (cocoanut, almonds, walnuts. ground nuts). 
These nuts are best eaten raw. They can never 
improved by cooking. Even some vegetables like the 
cucumber are better enjoyed in the uncooked state. 
Our tongues, accustomed as they are to cooked life- 
less food for generations, require to be trained to 
enjoy the sweet taste of uncooked food. Such foods 
as are not palatable in the raw state may be omitted 
in raw diet. Persons taking to raw diet for the first 
time in their life, may feel weak but as they regulate 
the choice and quantity of raw foods they should take, 
will surely feel light and more energetic on raw diet. 
It is not so much the quantity that counts as thé rough- 
age that the raw food contains. It is this roughage 
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that remains in fact in raw foads, that induces 
peristaltic contraction in the sluggish towels of a con- 
stipated patient ard brirgs about a thorough evacuation 
of the Eowels. The followirg are some of the points 
that stould ke borne in mind in taking raw diet’ 


Foods rich in proteirs, (pulses and ruts) and fats 
should always be taken in small quantities. Soft foods 
like the plantain and sepota with little or no roughage 
in them should also te sparingly teken. Juicy Fruits 
like the orange and mango may be _ indulged in, in 
comparatively large quantities. 

The number of meals should not exceed three- 
Two would be a safe rule. The beginners can take 
three meals in tle early days and gradually live on two 
prominent meals. 


The beginers should take a light meal of Juicy 
fruits at about 8 a. m. and prominent meals cons'sting 
starches fats, protiens and minerals at about Il a.m. and 
7 p.m. 


Impressions and Experiences 


Impressions of First Camp, May 1933. 


Dr. Ganapaty Panigrahy, D. Hd., New Street, Aska, 
anjam District. 

The Practical Naturopathic training which is being 
given on the banks of the River Vriddha Gowtami by 
nine professors as published in The Indian Naturopath 
of June 1933, reminds me of those good old days of 
India when, es we find in the Shastras, or great 
Rishis were practising the scierce of Nature Cure in 
their practical daily life with a view to purify their 
physical kodies and thus to acquire healthy minds very 
strorg and calm like mountains, never to flit away 
from their noble object for realisation of the truth, 
the end and aim of life. They never knew what 
diseases were, nor were they unhappy in any way. 
By being in close contact with Nature, they had 
radiant and robust health with fearlessness, steadfast- 
ness, enduringness and other higher and finer: qualities 
enjoying heavenly bliss rarely known to the common 
run of markind. Their sole food was fruits and vege- 
tables and beverage pure, clear spring water as 
furnished by Nature. Alas! where have gone those 
days with all their splendour and glory for which 
Mother India was noted ! 

Perhaps Mother India was to completely forget 
that splendid science that has been laid down in our 
Srutis and Smrutis on account of some circumstantial 
grounds namely, (1) Numerous changes that crept 
over her by constant political changes, (2) the 
introduction of refined and preserved foods which led 
people to fast living, (3) compulsory vaccinatition, 
the worst crime of medical science and (4) the 

il 
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false belief that different medicines cure different 
diseases. But now God, by his mysterious ways. 
has thrown light to enable her to follow that good 
and time-honoured science of our ancestors by which 
she was highly reputed to be the wisest, wealthiest 
and healthiest. 


May God bless Mother India that all her children 
without exception may imbibe with earnestness, the 
same healthy methods which were used in practi- 
cal daily life of our ancestors. May they be happy 
with long lives, be mentally strong like thunderbolt 
with hearts of love who have undertaken this sacred 
duty of teaching and propagating the old Indian methods 
of living with Nature and who are determined to 
sincerely stick up to and learn what they are taught 
and may the laws of druglessness penetrate through 
every part of the country and guide the suffering 
aright rooting out the evils done by medicines that 
prove fatal to healthy constitutions and are responsi- 
ble for chronic diseases. 


THIRD NATURE CURE CAMP 
P. L. NARAYANA Row, B.A., LL.B., Waltair 


From the first of May 1935, the Indian Naturo- 
paths are holding their Congress at Inavalli near 
Amalapur, East Godavari District. In a lonely and 
lovely little spot and in the vicinity of the holy 
Godavari they have gathered for a month to give 
practical proofs of their claims to cure any disease 
whatsoever, without medicines and operations’. This 
claim sounded as extravagant to my ears. But when 
| learnt that these doctors were giving expert treat. 
ment not only free of cost but also with free lodge 
and board, giving the visitors the privilege of the free 
use of Thermolume and Chromo disk, along with other 
Naturopathic Appliances, | could not mistake them for 
a set of self-advertising quacks. Asa chronic invalid 
for the last two decades ailing from indigestion, 
Asthma and recently from Heart-disease, | tried all 
Orthodox treatments and failed. While visiting this 
camp | carried with me Canibus Indica Cigarettes as 
palliatives for Asthma, besides’ a big chest 
of medicines for daily use. | took also my 
bedding and heavy clothing. When | arrived at 
Inavalli, the shades of evening were falling fast. | 
was taken to the congress camp. 


Like the Limpy grove of Buddha, it was a 
magnificent mango grove streaming calm and compo- 
sure from every side. Under the cool shade of 
every tree there sat a group of members, reminding 
me of Shanti Niketan of the Poet Tagore and the 
Gurukal of Swami Sraddhananda. There were about 


seventy persons coming from Coimbatore, Mysore’ 
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Hyderabad and still distant places, not to talk of the 
Northern circars that are near the Naturopathic camp. 
There are no buildings and the inmates have to reside 
under the shady trees. 


The president heard the history of my case and 
promised to cure me in a couple cf days. | simply 
laughed over this utopian idea. |, however, wanted 
to test his fad and so | implicitly followed his 
instructions. Each inmate has to follow Nature. No 
medicines are allowed to be taken. So Mr.M. Venkata- 
narasimham of the Reception Committee deprived me 
of my medical chest and also of my bedding and 
clothes because, in the night, each member had to 
sleep on the sand-beds, half-naked under the canopy 
of the sky, in the lap of Mother Earth. The day begins 
at 4 a. m. with prayer to God, then ablutions begin, 
with Enema and Hydropathy to constipated patients; 
then open air bath in the vital waters of a running 
stream is given. The inmates are then taught Surya 
Namaskar Exercises, and Yogic Asanas. Breathing 
exercises are taught by Dr. B. S. Gopala Rao, N. D., 
D. D. T., the author of the ‘Universal uncooked food.’ 
By 10 a m., the inmates are served with frutarian 
diet, the quantity and quality of each menu being 
previously prescribed by the expert-in charge. This 
uncooked food includes germinated seeds with nuts. 
Open air lectures are delivered by experts on Hydro- 
pathy, Dietetics, and other branches of Natu opathy. 
Dr. P. Venkataramaiah, N. D., D.M., President of the 
Andhra Naturopathic Academy, Bezwada, del.vers 
lectures on Chromotherapy and gives practical 
demonstrations with chrorno-disc and Thermolume. 
The lectures are ennobling and scientific discussions are 
held and questions are freely answered to satisfy 
the visitors’ appetite of curiosity. Dr. B. S. Gopalarao 
is also giving a course of lectures to enable the 
members to grow their own food cheaply and thus to 
cut food-costs. In the evening, a second meal is 
served, and the inmates take to early bed on bare 
ground. Sleeping on the sand-beds in the sacred 
darkness engulting the star-lights is an ideal thing ; but 
| was afraid of an attack of Asthma or Pneumonia by 
the next morn. On the other hand, | felt a changed 
man, under the magretic treatment here. It was only 
in this Naturopathic camp, tha after a decade, | dared 
to have cold-bath in open air and to give up all 
medicines, including Cannibus Indica smoke. Those 
who have a hunger for books, and a craving for 
knowing the rationale of this therapy may have them 
from the organisers; but, those who want practical 
results must live the life led here, in the Naturopathic 
Camp. | have not yet seen in this camp a single case 
of failure. Even consumptive and leprous patients are 
getting better. The test of the pudding ies in its 
eating. It is a pity that, our suffering public are 


ignorant of even existence of an indigenous and an 
All-India Naturopathic Institute, while Naturopathy is 
spreading far and wide in the west. 

f 


Experiences in the Third Nature Cure Camp 


M. Sampenga Rao, B.A., Teacher, 
B. M. School, Pulletikurru. 


| have great pleasure in recording a little of my 
experience during my stay in the Natucr-Cure Camp, 
for about three weeks. 


Before | joined this camp, | used to suffer from 
Constipation, Brain-fag, Nervous debility, etc. Now 
and then, the questior of beginning Raw Diet (Natural 
diet) used to enter my brain; but, as | could not make 
bold to jump all of a sudden from cooked to uncooked 
Food. | thought of practising it bit by bit. But 
through the same advice of the leaders of this camp, 
| adopted Natural Diet, from the day | entered the 
camp. Even though | was weak for about 
ten days | found myself gradually improving in the 
regulation of free movement of bowels, and picking 
uo of energy. Open air life, Diet, and treatment by 
Chromopathy, Fasting, and Physical culture, including 
Suryanamaskarams and Asanas, play an important part in 
the cure of manifold diseases. | am surprised to note 
that several visitors and patients from very distant parts 
such as Kathiavad, Mysore, Bellary Hyderabad, not to 
speak of people of Northern circars, visited this camp, 
with their families consisting of very young children 
also, all entirely depending on Raw Diet. 


The daily routine is quite orderly and disciplinary. 
Needless to say, that the grand success of this camp 
is due to the unbounded and untiring energies of the 
eminent leaders like Doctors, Putcha Venkataramayya, 
B. S. Gopala Rao, Ayyanki Venkata Ramanayya, K. Adi- 
narayanasarina, V. Murahari Rao, and other leaders, who 
have been taking immense pains through out the day 
and ever since they get ip from their sand beds by 
4a. m. with prayers and chanting of Lord’s Name till 
they retire to bed at about | O p. m. in giving instruc- 
tions to the students of Naturopathy, in different 
branches of cure, amidst the worry and anxiety of 
several patients, suffering from different diseases, such 
as consumption, Asthma, Heart-disease, Fits, Leprosy, 
spermotorrhoea, Mental-derangement, Chronic Consti- 
pation, Obesity Hernia, Elephntialisis, Rheumatic pains, 
etc. 


In short, the leaders of this movement, help 
humanity, not only in bodily improvement, but also in 
higher aspects of life, such as economic, social, mental, 
moral and finally in Spirirual attainments. As such the 
public is highly indebted to the organisers and leaders 
of this movement, and should try to repay their debt 
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of gratitude, by their-heatry co-operation in giving a 
wide-spread to this movemvnt. 


May the. All-Merciful shower his choicest blessing 
on all the leaders, and ardent workers of this move- 
ment. 


My Impressions about The Fourth Naturopathic 
Camp at Madanapalle 


H. G. AMBEKAR, Brahmapuri, C. P, 


Having come to know about the fourth camp at 


Madanapalle from the issues of ‘Indian Naturopath,’ a ~ 


very useful monthly magazine, published by the Indian 
Nature Cure Association, Bezwada. | made up my 
mind to have an experience of the same. Household 
affairs did not permit me to leave Nagpur earlier than 
the eighth. So | started by the G.T. Express of the 
eighth and arrived at the camp on the elevanth ie the 
morning. 


Tne site was a lovely one and the scenery had a 
charm of its own, as the place selected was a grove 
of mango trees, which are well known for their thick 
shade. Nearby there was a tank, and hills on all sides. 
A few yards from the grove there were three little 
rivulets of fresh water, which supplied us with clear 
water for drinking and bathing purposes. Cold breezes 
were greeting us throughout the day and night. Though 
it was summer, intensity of heat was not felt in the 
least. The bracing climate for which Madanapalle is 
well known throughout India, was very salubrious. 
Climate Plays a great part in curing diseases as it aids 
nature in its work. The editor of ‘Practical Medicine, 
a monthly published from Delhi, has written a book 
entitled, ‘‘Treatment of Diseases by climate”. 


Our bodies, which were used to cooked food 
for several generations revolted in the beginning for the 
first two or three days, but afterwards every-thihg was 
alright and the feeling of uneasiness disappeared very 
quickly, and we felt an unexperienced joy from the 
new kind of raw uncookod diet. Those suffering 
from the civilized disease of constipation felt 
themselves much relieved as the motions were free 
owing to the natural laxatives which were supplied to 
the stomach from Fruit juices. We breathed fresh air 
under the shadow of trees throughout the day and 
under the canopy of the blue sky through out the 
night. Also we had a constant sun bath of a mild 
type, as we were in the open air for the whole of 
the day. We came to know by our personal experience 
that raw food is more easily digestible and more 
vitalising and natural life more pleasant and delightful. 


This uncooked food or fruitarian diet supplies 
more vigour to a healthy man and, relievesa sick person 


of this sickness, as it is a both assimilating 
and a cleansing diet. It relieves women from the 
troubles of csoking in a smoky atmosphere which has 
avery uncongenial effect on their health and takes 
away most of their time and energy which can be 
utilized in other useful purposes. \Women and children 
also were in the camp and all of them hailed this diet 
very cheerfully. 


Fruits and roots were the diet of the Rishis who 
lived in huts in forests and they were long-lived, 
happy and immune from diseases. So raw diet is 
proved to be an ideal diet for man; but all men cannot 
come ud to the ideal all at once. 


From the birth of so called civilization we have 
been accustomed to artificial ways of living and eating. 
They have had such a detrimental effect upon our 
health tnat our bodies have become prey to thousand 
and one diseases. Inspite of the apparently sanitary 
arrangements of the city -life and innumerable nunbar 
of doctors who are adding fuel to the fire by dosiig 
harmful drugs and injecting various serums in the body, 
we feel no better and are always gloomy and morose. 


To find a solution to the present state of affairs, 
we must try to lead a plain life and eat at least'a 
comprising diet which should consist of unpolished 
rica: pulses and vegatables without any spices, cooked 
ina cooker and waole wheat bread prepared in an 
oven i.e. on mild fire, leaving aside hot drinks of tea, 
coffee, cocoa etc, and beverages like soda, lemon, 
ginger etc. If wearenot able to leave them totally 
all at once, we sould practise moderation and gat 
rid ot them gradually. This is bound to make us mora 
cheerful, energetic and healthy. 


Some of the patients declared incurable by 
eminent Allopaths were treated by naturopathic 
mathods and within the small period of about a month, 
there was decidedly some improvement in their health. 
OF course radical cures cannot be effected in a day. 
The short pariod of Naturopathic treatment showed 
that cure is possible if this treatment is followed 
regularly for some considerable tim2 according to the 
nature of the disease. 


The aim in preparing students in camps was to 
give them practical instructions and to help the sor2ad 
of the gospel of Naturopathy through their agency. 


The madium of instruction being a Telugu one, 
the teaching was restricted to Telugu people only, 
In order to popularise the cause of Naturopathy, 
classes should also be held in English and students 
from other provinces should be given some facilities 
as far as possible. 
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The organisers of this creed are doing their best 
to popularise the just cause of-Naturcpathy, -but they 
are handicapped a great deal for want of sufficient 
hele from the public. They run two journals on 
Naturopathy, one in Telugu and the other in English, 
both of whom are not well supported by the public- 
Yet they must be complimented on their untiring zeal 
and energy which they have to put forth in this cause. 


Lastly | must thank Mr. G. Narayana Swamy and 
members of the reception committee of the fourth 
camp at Madanapalle for the kind treatment which was 
accorded to me and for the pains they had taken to 





run the camp to the best of their abilities. As | do 
not know Telugu, | was provided with books in 
Erglish on Naturopathy, so that | was able to spend 
my time in thé study of Naturopathy. They were 
courteous to me so that | may not feel like a foreigner 
in that camp. | wes quite at home in their company 
and enjoyed the benefits of natural life to my heart’s 
content. 


In conclusion | may add that it would be a good 
thing if visitors from other provinces will come to 
visit these camps and inaugurate such ones in_ their: 
provinces. 
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The position of women in India, inspite of the 


Women’s Movement 


in. Andhra Desa 


BY 
B. KAMESWARAMMA 


of the orthodox people. 


His wife Srimati Rajya- 


recent improvements, is one of the most unenviable in 
the world. Illiteracy, child marriage, enforced widow- 
hood, Purdha system, unequal laws relating to 
marriage and divorce, economic dependency, are some 
of the causes which are responsible for the de- 
generate position of women. Large masses of them 
are treated as mere slaves always under the protec- 
tion of some male member or other of the family. 
In the last thirty or forty years, a change is coming 
over with regard to the position of women in our 
country. The spread of western education and the 
starting of the several reform movements have been 
responsible for the rise of the women’s movement. 


The abolition of the system of sati was the first 
step which gave the woman a right to live after the 
death of the husband. Before that the woman had no 
separate existence and she was treated as a property 
belonging to the husband and with his death she too 
was made to perish. It is nearly hundred years since 
that horrible and inhuman custom was forbidden by 
means of legislation through the efforts of Sri Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. [It was he who started the Brahma 
Samaj movement as a revolt against the Orthodox 
Hinduism. This movement liberalised the outlook of 
the men towards the position of the women in society. 
Slowly reformers like Sri Iswarachandra Vidyasagar, 
Sri Keshabchandrasen and others, realising the injustice 
done to women and the unequal treatment meted out 
to them pleaded for the education of girls and the up 
lift of women. Vidyasagar fought for the remarriage 
of widows and dedicated his life for this cause. 


This reform movement slowly marched from 
Bengal to Andhra. The Women Movement in Andhra 
Desa really beg anduring the time of Sri K. Veeresa- 
lingam Pantulu in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
century. A mere Pandit in an educational institution, 
belonging to an orthodox Brahmin family, he adopted 
Brahmoism as his religion. He dedicated his life for 
the cause of widow remarriage in Andhra Desa. It 
was he who first started a Home for the widows, 
where they were educated and married. Sri Veeresa- 
lingam carried on this movement in the teeth of 
opposition and faced all kinds of tyrannies in the hands 
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lakshmamma, though did not approve of her husband's 
ways in the beginning, later on co-operated with him 
and was a great source of help to him. She started a 
*Prathana Mandir,’ where women used to gather once 
a week. Lectures were delivered on the Brahmasamaj 
movement and they used to have common prayers. 
This helped the women a great deal to think of the 
futility and absurdity of idolatry, cast system etc. 
A few women like Kotikalapudi Seetamma came to 
the forefront and tried to educate women by means 
of lectures and conferences. At that time a number 
of social conferences used to be held and along with 
them there used to be awomen’s conference also. 
Thus the seeds for the women’s movement were 
sown. 

The present century has seen the rise of higher 
education among women and along with it the awaken- 
ing of women to their rights and responsibilities. 


The starting of the Women’s Indian Association 
at Madras by Mrs. Besant was’ really responsible for 
the growth of the women’s association. Mrs. 
Cousins as its Secretery toured round the country 
and organised branches to it. This led to the 
establishment of several women associations through- 
out Andhra. These branches conducted classes for 
adult women, provided recreation, and ran_ child 
welfare centres. 


A little ‘later in 1928 the All India Women’s 
Conference was established. It tried to unite the 
women all over India and has been working for the 
rights of women. It has now become a powerful body. 


The Andhra Branch of the All India Women’s 
Conference took a great deal of interest and jintensi- 
fied the work of the Conference by its anunal 
sessions in each Town, Taluk, and District. 


Another movement which helped the awaken- 
ing of the women in the Andhra as in the rest of 
the country was the Theosophical movement. This 
society always encouraged women to attend their 
meetings and conferences. 

Last but not least, the Indian National Congress 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi called for 
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the services of women as volunteers and Desa- 
sevikas. A large number of women inspired by the 
teachings of Mahatma took to spinning, started learning 
Hindi and came on public platforms to spread the 
national ideals. Later on more and more women 
joined the congress and courted imprisonment. It is 
Eoeae of this Congress movement the rural 
women took to public life and that has strengthen- 
ed the women’s movment in Andhra Desa. The 
The earliest political workers among women who in 
the forefront were Kalagara Annapurna Devi, who gave 
up her college education in obedience to the call of 
Mahatma Gandhi ané inspired, youth of Andhra Desa 
for national service. Duvvuri Subbamma, an orthodox 
Brahmin widow who used to deliver inspiring address 
in eloquent Telugu paved the way for other women to 
take up to political work. Another _ illustrious 
woman who sacrificed for the country was Vedantam 
Kamala Devi. Most women in Andhra shine as political 
workers and it is not possible to give a list of all their 
names. 


Within the last twenty years a number of Stri 
Samajas, Seva Sadans, educational Institutions, welfare 
centres, recreational clubs, sprang up throughout Andhra. 


The Vaisya Seva Sadan at Rajahmundry, a gift by 
Nelam Ramalingayya, conducted by Ubhayabhashapra- 
veena Battula Kamakshamma is one of the earliest 
institutions ror women where the deserving women are 
given education and boarding and lodging free of cost. 
The Sarada Niketan at Guntur started by Unnava 
Lakshimi Bayamma isa residential school for girls run on 
national lines with Gurukula ideals. The Vidyarthi 
Samaj at Cocanada is anoth-r old institution started 
by Balantrapu Seshamma. Duvvuri Seshamma started 
another national school at Rajahmundry. The Kasturi 
Bai Pathasala at Nellore sprung up with the 
efforts of Ponaka Kanakamma, Sri Durga Bai’s Andhra 
Mahila Sabha at Madras has been doing yeomen service 
to the Andhra women at Madras city. Besides 
giving trainirg in the various fine arts, she has also 
organised an institution for giving training in the 
cottage industries. But more than all her tutorial 
school coaching up girls for the Benares University 
has enabled many women to obtain higher education 
which otherwise would have been impossible. Dr. K. 
Achamamba is revolutioning the young women of 
Andhra with her socialistic ideals. Mention has been 
made here only of some of the most outstanding 
institutions. But there are many more such training 
centres through out Andhra Desa which have contri- 
buted for the progress of women in Towns ag well 
as in Villages. The unique feature of these institu- 
tions is that they have been started by women and 
conducted by themselves with the spirit of service. 


The growth of education among girls has been: 
greatly helped by the changing ideals of marriage. 
The passing of the Sarada Act preventing child 
marriages has enabled girls to have their high school: 
and college education. 

lt was from 1926 that women began to enter 


the legislatures and local bodies first by nomination 
and later by election. The first Andhra Lady to 


get into Municipal Council was Kanchumarthi 
Bapayamma. Koka Krishnavenamma was a member 
District Board in those early days. The First 


Andhra ladies to assume admistrative power 
in the local bodies are K. Ramagubbamma president 
District Board, Cuddapah and Chunduri Ratnamma 
President Municipal Council, Ellore. In 1936 
election Mrs. Lakshmipathi, Ammanna Raja, Dr. Lakshmi 
Devi and others entered the Legislative Council. 


In the field of letters we have distinguished 
women writers like Sri Kanchanapalli Kanakamma, 
Kankaparthi Varalakshmamma Pulavarty Kamala Devi and 
others. ‘Hindu Sundari’ ‘Anasuya’ ‘Andhra Mahila’ and 
such other magazines were started by women them- 
selves in the Journalistic field. Dr. Kesari rendered 
a great service by editing “Gruhalakshmi’ a magazine 
or women and honoured women writers by his 
‘Suvarna Kankana’ presentations. 


Andhra women were among the first to go on the 
stage in our country. M. Sarojini Devi, K. Padma- 
vati Devi were the earliest women actors. Now 
we have talented cinema artists like Suryakumari, 
Kannamba, Kanchanamala etc. There are reputed 
artists . like Buchi Krishna, R. Kamala Bai who have 
distiaguished themselves in painting. 

The women’s movement owes much to great 
Heroines like the Maharani Saheba of Pithapuram who 
encouraged and patronised women workers and 
writers. The Maharaja saheb of Pithapuram has -been 
always a champion of the women's cause. He not only 
endowed an orphanage for girls at Cocanada but he 
has also provided for free college education to all girls 
in his college at Cocanada. This is one of the chief 
factors for the growth of college education among 


Women in Andhra. 


The latest move of Mahatma Gandhi to utilise the 
vast amounts collected in the name of Sri Kasturi Ba 
for the education of women and children of the 
villages in our country will mark the greatest social 
advancement of women in the history of our land. 
This organisation has already started the training of 
women workers who will emancipate the women of 
the villages. The enthusiasm, the Spirit of selfless 
service simplicity and sincerity which have charactarised 
the Andhra Women Social Workers will surely be @ 
great asset in the realisation of the ideal of Kasturi 
Ba Memorial Fund. 


~The Modern Andhra 


KAPILA C. VENKATARAO, B.A., B.L. 


She was a woman of the working classes; very 
old and bowed with grief. Moving slowly with 
the help of the stick in her hand, she reached the 
spot in the Royal Hall where complaints would be 
heard. The King was sitting on his throne, and in 
full state. Amd she stated her case ‘I had an 
only son. A chariot’s rash and unbroken horses ran 
over him this morning, while he was standing on 
the highway. It was the Royal Prince who drove 
the Chariot. My only son was killed on the spot. 
O, King, let justice be done.” 


There was pindrop silence in the Court. The 
King bent his head very low. Every other person in 
the Court was looking at him. At length the King jsaid, 
“Let the offender be seized, and the case against 
him tried.” 


On account of the high estate of the sccused 
a Committee of Judges heard the case. They 
deliberated for along time, and delivered their Verdict. 
On the appointed day the Chief Judge submitted 
to the King— “We have gone into the matter. We 
humbly advise your Majesty, firstly, that no body 
may drive achariot of rash and unbroken horses 
through the highway for there might be children, 
toddling, or the blind and the lame and accidents 
certain; secondly, that the rashness and in- 
experience of the animals could not have been unknown 
to the driver; and yet he chose the high way, with 
the result that a man in his prime had been killed ; thirdly 
that the ancient writes insist upon ‘life for life.’ 


The King pronounced final judgment, “The 
offender shall be executed, Time, twelve noon 
tomorrow.” 


The King rose for the day. A Minister of 
state went into the private chamber of the King 
and discovered him beating his head on the wall 
in an agony of extreme grief. The Minister said 
softly “The texts and precedents say that your 
Majesty as the final authority may issue pardon in fit 
cases. This is a fit case, for the Prince Royal is your 
Majesty's only son and the kingdom will pass into 
strangers’s hands in his absence”. He did not know 


if the Kirig had heard him... 


And the next day when the Sun was in midsky 
the black water of the river by the town flowed 


crimson with the blood of a Prince Royal who had 
died smiling. The river was the Kistna, the town- 
Bezwada and the king, Madhawavarma. That is what 
‘ Andhra’ means—a sense of truth and justice, and 
equality of the ruler and the ruled.... The average 
Andhra is essentially democratic. He is no respector 


of persons. He is reckless as the unfortunate Prince 
was, but he is prepared to make amends even 
with his life. He is open hearted and would 


speak out his mind, no matter who the audience may 
be. Then, he is quick to take offence. His sensi- 
tiveness is very keen and, he does not brook a slight 
or insult. Physically the average Andhra is quite as 
tall, strong, healthy and handsome as persons of any 
ether Indian Race. He is mentally bright and in- 
telligent. In the qualities of the heart, in generosity. 
in good fellowship and he is certainly better than 
several other races. 


And then somebody will come and ask “ Will 
you name a few outstanding achisvements by your 
race?" My answer is ready—for mere achievement 
the Andhras rank as the first people in India. We were 
kings long before Christ. We were Kings long 
after Him. Our Empire extended over the whole of 
the Deccan, and a part of the North; our maritime 
Empire spanned the seas up to the Eastern Archipel- 
ago and beyond. We fought several battles and 
founded several kingdoms. In the useful arts we are 
second to none—have you not heard of the prints of 
Maesulipatam and Madavapallem, Carpets of Ellore » 
the silks of ,Berhampore and Jaggayyapet ? Coming 
to fine arts our sculpture is immortalised in Amaravati 
and Ajanta. Our literature is the best in the World, our 
scholars are famous throughout India. Our Law 
givers are followed in Benares. All good music sung 
anywhere in South India originated here ; 


“Any recent achievments of the type along 
any of these lines?” 


| think a bit, trying to clutch at a few recent 
achievements. | am non-plussed. Icennot lay my hands 
on any single achievement of the Andhras of the last say 
one hundred years. What is the matter with us ? Our 
mental and physical make up are certainly better than 
average. Our history is a glorious record extending 
over centuries. We are not a small race either; we 
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number a few crores. But we have achieved nothing 
in recent years. There is no single international Figure 
hailing from our country. The number of Andhras 
distinguished over the whole of India is very limited. 


In the fields of science, fine arts, literature, 
politics, law, medicine, the civil and milita‘y services 
the number of first rate man is very snall. We 
are not an educationally backward race and yet why 
this paucity of First rank men? Mr. A. S. P. Aiyar, 
once remarked at a meetirig that every third Andhra is 
a poet. | have often pondered over that statement. 
| thought it was a compliment at that time, and clapped 
hands. Now | think that the speaker was referring to 
our highly emotional nature. We are emotional as a 
race. We have been so since the ancient ages. All 
the different religions that were born in India have 
had followers from Andhra. We were Brahmins- 
Buddists, Jains and Brahmins again, Savites, Vaishnavites, 
Madhwas, Mahomedans, Christians, Brahmos and | 
believe several of us are today attracted to the cults 
of Sri Haranath Baba and Sri Radhaswamy ? This has 
been so on account of the emotional nature of us. 
It was our emotional nature that made us such 
successes in the fine arts of Sculpture and Literature. 
This is also responsible for a certain carelessness in our 
habits, say, in speaking to gentlemen of other races 
and say, in spending money. We are slightly apt 
to be carried away by the moment and to _ think 
nothing of permanent things. Add to this, our love of 
ease. We are somewhat unwilling to work. The climate 
may have something to do with it. Let nobody think 
that we are incapable or inefficient. We are very 
capable and very efficient, but there is no harm in 
admitting that we are just a little lazy., as if we were 
all sons of Kings. 


Another feature of the Andhra is his love of 
the home. He never leaves his home if he can help 
it. If it is inevitable, he will move just a little, but 
not from the Telugu Country. Our empire over seas 
was a marvel in ancient days, but owing to passage of 
time we have learnt to love our home and our 
homeland for more than anything in the mundane world. 
There are cases of Andhras who were in excellent 
services resigning their jobs because they were 
transferred. Even if we are for some reason compelled 
to go out we come back as soon as possible. We 
are not very anxious to improve our lot. This is a 
virtue possessed by several Indian races but we 
come first in the list. Our outlook on life is 
summarised in the proverb ‘“‘ To live without begging 
and to die without ailing.” This is the reason why 
the majority of our educated are willing, to be clerks 
in offices where salaries are paid regularly and our 


agricultural classes are willing year after year, to grow 
rice, rice and nothing but rice. After hearing 
agricultural improvement propaganda the husbandman 
says Finally “ Why, father always grew rice —rice is 
good enough for me and my children.” 


Allied to the virtue of contentment is another 
virtue Viz. the love of retirement. We usually shun 
publicity. Not for us the exposure and weariness of 
publicity. We would not interfere with you and 
will you please let us go our own way? Our love 
of criticising also merits mention and again our love 
of irrelevancies. We are almost always conscious 
of our powers, and the inferiority of the other man. 
Our standards being rather high, the other man is rarely 
satisfactory. Our criticism will be, because of 
our open heart and boldness, trenchant and preferably 
offensive. Our diet of hot stuffs has probably to 
answer for this. We do not always think it necessary 
to consider the main thing. Any irrelevant thing, for 
example, the question should we write in spoken 
Telugu or bookish language, is sufficient, to start us 
off, Being vocal and energetic, we go the whole 
length and condemn one side or the other. What is 
more is, we are satistied with merely criticising. 


The Andhras are not unconscious of their lack of 
achievements. They do not care to trace it to its 
logical reason. In some quarters there is a strongly 
rooted belief that there are some external influences 
at work, which are stopping our growth. They con- 
sider that this would be put an end to on one fine 
morning when they shall get their separate Province. 
But they are content with merely prescribing the remedy. 


What really is the matter with us is that we as a 
race went to sleep a few hundred years ago and are 
not yet fully awake The qualities that brought us 
glory in the days of yore are still in us. When the 
race aS arace wakes up and takes things In hand 
Andhra will lead in any field. But in the meantime, let 
us admit that we are still in the dark. 


| should be failing in my duty if | do not pay 
homage to the good and great man we have amongst 
us—Sri Konda Venkatappayya Pantulu, and Dr. Pattabhi 
Seatharamayya, to maintain only two names, out of 
a crowded galaxy. But my point is, that their number 
might have been much greater. Having stated all the 
predominent qualities, | must add they are all essentially 
human qualities. Our virtues are human virtues, our 
weaknesses hunan waaknasses. We are the most 
human race in India, and hence tha most lovable, 


. Achievemant or no achievamant, | would rather be an 


Andhra amongst Andhras, than be Churchill himself. 
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Orissa - Andhra Movement > 


BY 


M. V. RAMANARAO, Baa. 


Introduction. 


The need for the Andhras in Orissa to organise 
themselves in all matters connected with their welfare 
and progress was felt, the moment the new province 
of Orissa came into being with its present geographi- 
cal dimensions. The apprehension that predominantly 
Telugu parts belonging to Madras would be included 
in Orissa as a concession to the land-grabbing proclivi- 
ties of Oriya agitators, was felt even while the 
Orissa Boundary Commission was conducting the 
enquiry. The false propaganda and untenable* conten- 
tion of Oriya Leaders was so transparent that the 
O'Dennel Commision was against the inclusion of 
Parlakimedi in the newly created province. But the 
Oriya Zamindar of this Estate whose population is 
predominantly Telugu persuaded the British Govern- 
ment to divide his estate between the two administra- 
tions of Madras and Orissa. All these attempts to 
get as much territory as possible into the new province 
and make it look respectable from the point of view 
of area and population, regardless of the very excellent 
principle of constituting the province on a linguistic 
basis, filled every Anchra heart in this part of the 
province with a foreboding of what was to happen. 
All the fears which we entertained have come true 
during this short period of eight years since the 
province began to function. 


Ganjam Andhra Mandali. 


When the Government of India announced the 
appointment of the Orissa Boundary Commission, the 
Andhras of Ganjam District formed an Association 
called the Ganjam Andhra Mandali in 1932 to present 
the Andhra case before the Commission. That 
Association worked vigorously, leading evidence 
before the Commission, presenting memoranda to the 
Madras Governor, to the Viceroy, waiting in deputa- 
tion on the Secretary of State for India and in every 
way combating the hazardous position taken up by 
the Oriyas in regard to the demarcation of the 
southern boundary of the Province. After the for- 
mation of the province, its function as such ceased. 


When with the formation of the province the attitude. 


of the Oriya sposrtsmen was definitely taking a hostile 
shape towards the Andhras, the necessity for an 
116 


Andhra organisation was felt by some of these survi- 
vors of the battle of the boundary dispute. The old 
Ganjem Andhra Mandali was then reorganised with 
Mr. A. Thumbanadham es President and Messrs. D. 
Krishnamurty end M. V. Ramanarao as Joint Secretaries. 
Deputations waited on his Execellency the Governor 
of Orisse, Sir Uchn Austen Hubback in 1937 and on 
Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa at the time, 
when representations atout the need for protecting 
Andhra interests in the fields specially of education 
and employment, were made and sympathetically heard. 


Ganjam Koraput Andhra Maha Mandali. 


lt was felt that the activity of the Ganjam Andhra 
Mandali should be extended to embrace a large 
number of the Andhras living in Koraput district which 
like the Ganjem district has been carved out of Madras 
Province. The problems facing the Andhras of these 
two districts being identical, it was found that an 
organisation embracing these two ex-Madras districts 
should come into existence. The result is the forma- 
tion of the Ganjam Koraput Andhra Maha Mandali 
which bas been actively functioning since 1939. The 
first President of this Mandali was the late Mr. 
R. V. Ramanamurty, who on his death was succeeded by 
Mr. Mocherla Sitaramayya. After the expiry of 
Mr. Sitaramayya’s term of office, Dr. P. Satya- 
narayana was elected President. The General Secre- 
tary of the Mandali, since its inception, has been 
Mr. D. V. Krishnarao. It has a representative Standing 
Committee and Executive Committee with branches 
in nearly a dozen places in the two districts. As a 
wing of its activities, for the purpose of advocating 
the cause of the Andhras in Orissa specially and to 
strengthen the work of the Mandali, an Anglo-Telugu 
weekly called ‘ Visalandhra Vani” was started in 
I942 end it hes become increasingly popular having 
fought many a kattle, sometimes, successfully, on 
bebelf of tte Andhras of the province. The Mandali 
held a confererce presided over by Mr. B. Ramachandra 
Reddi in 1942 and created sufficient stimulus for co- 
ordinated activity on the part of the Andhras here and 
attracted sufficient attention of the Government to 
the many handicaps and problems that cor,fronted them 
in the province. 
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All Orissa Andhra Association 
Since the “Ganjam Koraput Andhra Maha 


Mandali”’ came into existence and actively began to 
function it has been felt by those Andhras living in 
Cuttack that a district or two-district organisation 
cannot command adequate attention, that Andhras in 
large numbers inhabit places like Cuttack and that only 
a provincial organisation can best voice the desires 
and aspirations of all the Andhras living in the entire 
province. This idea of starting a provincial organi- 
sation has been engaging the attention of the Andhra 
Leaders in Orissa since 1942 and it took a definite 
shape this year. An All-Orissa Andhra Con- 
ference was held in Cuttack in September this year 
with Mr. A. S.N. Murty as President. A Standing 
Committee of the Conference was appointed to do 
the needful for forming a Provincial Association. 
The Committee met in September 1944 and 
formed an All-Orissa Andhra Associatian with Mr. 
A. S.N. Murty as President and Mr. G. S. P. Rao 
(Cuttack) as General Secretary and Messrs. M. V. 
Ramanarao (Berhampur), V. Ramarao (Koraput) and 
G. Vamanamurty (Cuttack) as Joint Secretaries. 


The Problems. 


What are the various problems that confront the 
Andhras in Orissa? What are the various handicaps 
from which they suffer? What are the remedies and 
what is the attitude of the Government towards 
these grievances ? Such are the matters that every 
Andhra outside Orissa must know. 


Even people living here for years, if they are 
non-Oriyas, are required to produce a domicile certi- 
Ficate for getting a job under Government or under a 
Local Body or in any aided educational institution. 
Admission into schools and colleges for students is 
also governed by this rule. It is not easy to get a 
domicile certificate. 


Even in the case of admission into educational 
institutions as students, the candidates must prove not 
only that they are the residents of the province by 
showing that they have got Immovable property and 
by getting two Oriya witnesses to testify to that but 
they have also to convince the Tahsildar who makes 
the enquiry and who almost invariably is an Oriya, that 
they have no intention of leaving the province if they 
get a job elsewhere. The late Ministry constituted a 
Committee to go into the domicile question and having 
completed recording evidence, cams to certain very 


absurd conclusions. According to those conclusions, 
one should possess a homestead and should have lived 
here for 50 years to be entitled to a domicile 
certificate. The domicile qualification should also be 
extended to trade and commerce. It is now 
for His Excellency the Governor to finally for- 
mulate Government’s policy. The Andhra points 
of view are (1) that every Andhra who has been here 
since the province is formed should be entitled to a 
domicile status, (2) that every Andhra who claims a 
continuous residence of three years is entitled to be a 
domicile ;;(3) that there should be no distinction 
between a domicile and a native. 


The next problem is the problem of language. 
Attempts are being made to remove Telugu as a court 
language in Ganjam and Koraput which under Madras 
were recognised as bilingual districts and were having 
Telugu and Oriya as court languages. The same 
bilingual system should be continued. 


In the educational field revolutionary changes 
affecting our interests have been made. Under the 
new Matriculation system the med'um of instruction 
for Oriyas is Oriya in all non-language subjects while 
to rion-Oriyas it is English. We want that the same 
facility which the Oriyas enjoy should be extened to 
the Andhras. An Oriya test of a high standard js 
imposed on Telugu teachers although these teachers 
have no need to handle Oriya students. This spiteful 
attitude must be changed. 


In the matter of appointments distinction is 
being drawn between a domicile and a native and a 
less qualified native stands a better chance than a 
better qualified Andhra. Andhras should have fair and 
equal chances and appointments should at least be 
made on a population basis. 


These are some of the many problems which 
confront every Andhra and newly formed province 
of Orissa. The Andhra Maha Sabha has been taking 
increasing interest in our problems and its revered 
President Sir Vijaya had an a interview with His 
Excellency the Governor in the beginning of | this 
year and presented a memorandum to which the 
Government sent an unsatisfactory reply. IF the 
Andhras in this province :can expect to successfully 
preserve their cultural identity and linguistic integrity, 
it is necessary that they should receive the active 
sympathy and assistance of all the Andhras from inside 
and outside of the Orissa Province, wherever they 
inhabit. 
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SU AUDMNATUNTEAAUNCDSAUAUADAAE MES CONN CUTE TLL TOE EO EEA TUTTUT E SU CUUNNAUANQUNAEND ADVEAUOCAGELD UTES CTOUGRLOENUOGEG SQEUHEET EEO LE 
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Captain, The Andhra Congress Volunteer Corps. The Woman-warrior who fought many a Battle 
; and stood exemplary 


ANDHRA MAHA SABHA 


A BRIEF HISTORY 
BY 
Tekumalla Ramachandra Rao, B.A., B.L. 


—:0:— 


Our Past 


Andhras are as old as the Jtreya Brahmana, and 
were a powerful people when Magasthenes visited this 
country. The name ‘Andhra’ stood for everything 
that was great and adored. Apasthambha the cele- 
brated author of the Sutras, Dignaga the greatest of the 
logicians, Amarasimha the master lexicographer, Nagar- 
juna the founder of Mahayana Buddhism who was 
Buddha's fourteenth Avatara—to mention but a few 
—were all Andhras, while Sankara the world’s greatost 
philosopher was born of one of the Andhra families 
which had just migrated to Keralu from the banks of 
the Godavari. A groat University flourished at Amara- 
vati to which flocked students from beyond the eastern 
and the western seas. In the stupas and carvings of 
Amaravati, Nagarjuna Konda and in the pictures of 
Ajanta, Andhra attained in art the sublimest heights 
ever reached by human hand. Them kings were 
Emperors of India from Nepal to Ceylon, their armies 
were greeted as Bhavabhuti says, with affection and 
admiration. They gave India the Sal7vahana Era— 
the most extant in our land. They colonised the west 
coast of Burma. Toeir ships carried trade and commerce 
to Greeco and Rome and beyond the East Indies to 
Cambodia. And the light of Andhra culture illuminated 
the lands beyond the seas. 


After the Imperial Satavahana Dynasty the 
Andhras established the Pallava Dynasty at Kanchi. 
The Vishnukundins, the Solankayanas, the Chalukyas, 
the Gangas, the Kakatiyas and the Reddis followed 
with capitals at various places and finally the Andhras 
founded the great empire of Vijayanagar. The Andhra 
country consisted of three kingdoms, ruled respectively 
by the Mohamdan rulers of Golkonda, the Gajapatis of 
Northern Andhra aud the E:mnperors of Vijayanagar in 
Rayalaseema (Southern Andhra). Their literature 
flourished. Their men. of letters were honoured as 
nowhere else. Their armies were a terror to those 
beyond their country’s realms. Their great men of 
oulture like Mallinadha, Vidyanadha, Jagannadha, 
Kumarila Bhatta,. were celebrated throught India. 
Their Nayak Kings established kingdoms in the Tamil 
Jand. 


From the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth, the face of things changed- 
Andhra literature became decadent. Andhra country 
found itself sliced up under the rulers of British India, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Bastar, Banganpalli and so on. 
Even in British India, Andhra was cut up and placed 
partly in Central Provinces, and mostly in the Madras 
Presidency. Disunity was not the only trouble, but 
wherever they were, the Andhras were so yoked with 
other peoples that their position was always one of 
subordination. The one people that stood in the van 
of India’s greatness from centuries immemorial sank 
into deep slumber, and utter inaction. 


The Awakening 


Tho process of awakening began in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Sri K. Viresalingam 
Pantulu was the dominant figure of this period. Raja 
Ramammohan Roy, Swamy Dayananda Saraswat 
and other leaders of the early years of Modern India 
created a deep impression on him and he set to work 
with zeal to eradicate social evils and gave to religion 
and philosophy their lost orientation. Sri K. Viresa- 
lingam Pantulu was the father not only of modern 
social reform hut also of modern Andhra Literature. 
Many Andhras lined up behind hin and carried thie 
torch with unflickering devotion. This was the begin- 
ning of the renaissance in Andhra. 


In 1906 consequent on the partition of Bengal, the 
movement for ifs reunion was started, Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal came to Andhra Desa on a lecturing tour. 
The imagination of educated Andhra Desa enshrined 
the ideals of Bengal’s fight in the niches of its heart. 
The sacred ideal that language is the bond of unity 
among men woke the Andhras up from sleep, agitated 
their minds, and induced them to look into their past, 
and work for their future. The Indian National Cong- 
ress which was tlll then content with asking for some 
reforms changed its policy in 1906 and predicted the 
attainment of Self-Government as India’s goal. 
National education and boycott of foreign goods in 
favour of Swadesi goods, were preached by that august 
body and practised in an ever increasing measure by 
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+he country. This was another formative force for the 
Andhra Movement. 


The pace of Andhra awakening was thus quickened. 
Books began to be published. Sri Komarraju Venkata 
Lakshmana Row started the Vijnana Chandrike series, 
with the help of the Rajah of Munagala. Sri Chilukuri 
Virabhadrarao wrote Andhra History. Sri Tekumalla 
Rajagopala Rao who did meritorious social service at 
Gooty in 1904, started a cottage industries movement in 
Viyayanagaram in 1906 and sponsored the movement 
for peasants’ uplift and published literature on agricul- 
ture and cattle. Sri Kopalle Madhavarao founded the 
National College at Masulipatam. Sri Ilyyanki Venka- 
taramanayysa started the Library Movement, Sri Jayanti 
Ramaiah Pantulu started the Andhra Sahitya Parishat, 
under the patronage of the Maharajah of Pithapuram. 


In 1912 the partition of Bengal was cancelled. 
The areas where Bengali is spoken got constituted into 
a homogeneous province of Bengal, and Bihar where a 
different language is spoken was separated from it. 


Birth of the Andhra Conference 


These events had a profound influence on the 
Andhras. They saw behind them the long pageant of o 
glorious past and in front of them the success of the 
language idea as the basis for redrawing provincial 
boundaries. So, in 1942 when the Kistna District 
Confcrence met at Nidadavole, Sri Jonnavittula Guru- 
nadham sent a resolution requesting the Governinent to 
constitute the Andhra Districts into a scparate 
Province. The matter though perfectly natural, was 
a surprise. The mind of the people had not yet 
hestowed scrious thought on it. The president got out 
of the universal bewilderment by ruling the resolution 


out of order. 


But people began to think. Along with the 
District Conferences many other conferences met then 
at Nidadavole. ‘‘Andhras are one”, they said to 
themselves, ‘‘ why not we come together frequently 
at one place in conferences—and think of our common 
problems, and work for our common uplift?”. Sri J. 
Gurunadham worked with eager enthusiasm. He 
formed a committee at Guntur with Sri Vinjamuri 
Bhavanacharlu, and Sri Konda Venkatappiah as 


secretaries. 


The modest objects of the Andhra Moveient were 
enumerated in a pamphlet as follows :— 

(1) Creating among the people a greater love for 
education, calture and high ideals and making provision 
for their special educational needs by representation to 
the Government and by other means. 


(2) Studying the agricultural and commercial 
conditions of the country and concerting measures for 
thei? progréss by creating a spirit of co-operation and 
by developing mutual trust and confidence. 


(8) Stimulating interest in sanitation, health and 
physical culture and suggesting the means of promot- 
ing the physique of the present generation. 


(4) Promoting the development of Telugu Litera- 
ture by encouraging the publication of books in the 
vernacular which are intended to convey the principles 
of modern cu]ture and enlightenment to the masses. 


(5) Securing the advancement of the claims of 
Telugus in public services. 


The achievement of the Andhra Province was not 
mentioned among the objects so that the elders might 
not be scared away. The Committee began to work. 
Sri J. Gurunadham carried on a campaign in the papers 
also. The first Andhra Conference was convened to be 
held in May 1918 at Bapatla. Then occured a tragedy. 
Sri Jonnavithulu Gurunadham—the founder of the 
Andhra Movement passed away into the regions of the 
eternal. Truly the sacrifice of a noble soul. May his 
memory be perpetuated and live long. 


The Conference and the Province 


The First Andhra Conference was presided over 
by Sri B. N. Sarma (who was later on member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council). The conference passed 
resolutions asking the Government to establish a 
university, an \gricultural College, a Medical College, 
and some move Arts Colleges in the Andhra country 
also for she construction of a harbour at Vizagapatam. 
Sri Vemavarapu Ramadas Pantulu moved the Province 
resolution but Mr. M. Audinarayanayya and other 
elders while not disagreeing with it, characterised it ag 
premature, and out of order as it did not find a place 
on the agenda. There was a heated discussion and 
danger of secession of several elders. Eventually » 
compromise resolution was unanimously passed in the 
following terms :— 


That as some of the Andhras are of opinion 


(1) that to ensure efficient administration and the 
promotion of the best interests of the people of India, 
the Government will sooner or later have to make 
language areas, the territorial basis of provincial 
administration, and 


(2) that provincial administration, on such 
basis, is necessary in order that both the self govern— 
ment on colonial lines pleaded for by the Indian 
Nationel Congress and the Provincial Autonomy appro— 
ved of by the Government of India, may develop om 
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healthy and natural lines, this Conference requests 
the Andhra Conference Standing Committee, now 
appointed, to ascertain public opinion, on the question 
whether the Government should be asked to constitute 
*the Telugu Districts into a separate province.” 


A committee headed by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
visited Rayalaseema (Southern Andhra) and Nellore 
and enlisted support for the Province move. Sri 
Kesava Pillay of Gooty, Sri Dorai Swami Iyengar of 
‘Chittoor and Sri Gopalaswami Mudaliar of Bellary were 
the prominent opponents; but many other stalwarts 
favoured it, and the pepole in gencral warmly sup- 
ported it. As an illustration, the Chittoor District 
‘Conference at Tiruttani where, in spite of Sri Dorai- 
swami Iyengar’s opposition the resolution was passed, 
may be mentioned. On 16th June 1913, the Vizaga- 
patam District Conference passed a similar resolution. 
Everywhere the people were enthusiastic for the 
separate Andhra province. The papers (cxcept The 
Hindu) helped the cause. 


The second Conference was held at Bezwada in 
May 1914 over which Sri N. Subbarao (Secretary 
Indian National Congress, Member Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council, and veteran Andhra Leader as also one 
of the founders of The Hindu) presided. An Engincer- 
ing College and facilities for development of commerce 
and industries in the Telugu Districts were the 
amenities asked in addition to.those usked at Bapatla. 
A resolution was passed unanimously stating the desi- 
rability of the Andhra Province and urging the focussing 
-of public opinion on the matter of its formation. 


The Third Conference was held at Vizagapatam and 
the Raju of Panagal (then a member of tho Supreme 
Legislative Council and later Clhicf Minister, Madras) 
presided over it. Ther conference, for the first time, 
resolved that it is proper and necessary to constitute 
the Telugu Districts 10 the Madras Presidency into a 
separate Province. The Fourth Conference was held 
at Cocanada with Dewan Bahadur Sir Mocherla M. 
Ramachandrarao as President, and the tifth at Nellore 
in 1917 with Sri Konda Venkatappaiah Pantulu as 
President. All these affirmed the province resolution. 


Deputation to Mr. Montague 


In 1918 My. Montague Secretary of state for India 
with some other members of the British Parliament 
came to India to study the political situation with a 
view to constitutional advance. The Andhras desired 
‘to take the opportunity and held a special conference 
wherein it was decided that a deputation should wait 
upon Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford Viceroy and 
‘Governor General of India and represented to them 
thes India should be divided into linguistic provinces 


and that it is mecessary to form separate Andhra 
Province. Sri Nyapati Subbarao lead the deputation. 
Sri Mocherla Ramachandrarao, Dr. Pattabh: Sita- 
ramiah, Sri Bhupathiraju Venkavapathiraju, Sri 
Nemali Pattabhi Ramarao, Sri C. V. 5S. Nara- 
simharaju, Sri Konda Venkatappiah Pantulu, and Sri 
Viruru Pitchiah, were the other members. The result 
was that the Government of India Act contained # 
provision whereby a new province might be created, on 
certain conditions being fulfilfed, when the members of 
the legislative council concerned adopted a resolution 
to that effect. ; 


Full and Small Merries 

The references of 1919 were rejected by the Indian 
National Congress and half the leaders of the Andhra 
Movement were iminersed in the political struggle and 
for the time being dropped the Province question. Sri 
C. V. S&S. Narasimharaju, as President of the Madras 
legislative Council and the Rajah of Panagal as the 
Chief Minister at Madras hold high and influential 
positions during the period and Sir B. N. Sarma was 
in the Viceroy’s Kxecutive Council. For some reason 
or other, however, the province question was not taken 
up. 

A Medical College, was established at ViZagapatem - 
and the Andhra University came into boiug with head 
quarters at Bezwada and three centres to be developed 
at Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry and Anantapur. 
Another object with which the Andhra Movement was 
started (although the Andhra Mahasabha did not give 
prominence to it) was *‘ securing the advancement of 
the claims of the Telugus in Public Services. The 
Justice Party which was ip power spared no pains in 
this regard. It was during this period that we had 
the first Andhra Judge of the Madras High Court in the 
person of Sir Vepa Ramesum and there was a gradual 
increase in meeting out justice to the Andhras in the 
matter of appointments in the Madras Province. 

The Andhra Mahasabha went on with its work of 
educating public opinion and conferences were held 
vear after year in Cuddappah, Anantapur, Mahanandi, 
Berhampur, Chittoor, Madras, Masulipatam, Ellore, 
Anantapur, (again) over which eminent men mostly of 
Rayalaseema presided. AlJl-Andhra Co-operative Lite- 
rary and other conferences began to be held on an 
extensive scale. 


Applying The Act of 1919 
iOn 16-2-27 Sri Vemavarapu Ramadas Pantulu 
moved the province resolution in the council of State 
but it was thrown out after discussion. One of the 
grounds being that it should have been first passed in 
the provincial legislature. So Sri Pillalamarri Anjane- 
yulu moved a resolution on 14th March ‘27% in the 
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Mad-.3 Le tislative Council which was fully discussed 
and wccep ed by the House. Ministry headed by Dr. 
Subbaraya t was then in oftice, The Justice Party had 
gone outo power; and one of its members Sri Badeti 
Venkatran ‘nah put a question as to the result of the 
correspond snce, between the Madras Government and 
the Govern ment of India on the resolution; and the 
@nswer wat that there was no correspondence, but the 
resolution -7as simply sent to the Government of India. 
Sri Ayyacevara Kaleswararao moved a cut motion 
In March 928 asa protest against the neglect of the 
Governme: ¢ in taking the necessary steps for the forma- 
tion of the province ; and the House passed it. Despite 
this, the G »vernment would not care to move. 


The Tragedy of 1935 

In 19° 8, the Simc 1 Commission came to India, the 
Indian ‘Nn ional Congress, boycotted it, ax also the 
first Rouné Table Conference. To the second Round 
Table Conf -rence, Mahatma Gandhi went as its repre- 
-gonintive, riemorandum was presented to him request- 
‘ing him to oring up the question of the Andhra Pro- 
vince. 

A spesial session of the Andhra Conference was 
held on 411 September 1931 in Madras with Sri K. 
Koti Reddi as President and wu resolution was passed 
‘urging on the Second Round Table Conference, the 
necessity of the linguistic reorganisation of provinces 
ina Feder. India and to create au separate province 
comprising the Telugu Districts. Sri V. V Jogiah 
Pantula wes deputed to take steps to give effect to the 
resolution 1» do propaganda in Iingland and to obtain 
Mahatma Gandhi's help in the matter. Sri Jogiah 
Pantulu lef; for England in October 1981. The Rajah 
of Bobbili :.nd Sri M. Ramachandrarao who were also 
members for attending the Round Table Conference 
were at thit time in England. Sri Jogiah Pantulu, 
along with the Maharajah of Bobbili, Sri Mocherla 
Ramachandrarao, Sri V. Nagabhushanam Sri P. VY. 
Subbarao and Sri K. Narasimharao, (both then barrist- 
ers practisiig in London) tried to interview the Secre- 
tary of State for India but he could not find time, So, 
they interviewed Lord Lothian, the Under Secretary 
of State who promised to deal with the matter if the 
Provincial Government would recommend it. 


The Andhra Mahasablia made yet another effort in 
1934 when Sri Deshpande Subbarao went to England, 
but again without success. The Maharajah of Bobbili 
who was to have attended the Third Round Table Con- 
ference dropped away as he was preoccupied with 
certain party politics and an Oriya Zamindar was 
nominated in his place by the Government. 


The result of the prolonged discussion was that 
“the Government of India Act whiclt emerged in 1935 


created two new linguistic provinces viz., Sind and 
Orissa. The Act not only refrained from croating but- 
it actually cut off a big slice from Andhra territory in 
the Vizagapatam and Ganjam Districts and added it to. 
the nearly created province of Orissa. The tragedy: 
was now complete. 


-Fresh Efforts & Failure 


In 1937 the Andhra Mahasabha held its Silver 
Jubilee at Bezwada. The Jubilee was not a matter of 
rejoicing but of deep and painful sorrow mingled with a. 
sense of shame, insult, and injury. Sri T. N. Rama- 
krishna Reddi presided over it and the Jubilee Confer- 
ence was presided over by Sri K. Kotireddi. 


The Congress Government was then in power in 
the Madras Province ! and it was considered feasible to 
get the province resolution passed by both houses of the 
Madras legislature and recommended by the Madras 
Government so that the Secretary of State might create 
the Andhra Province. 


There was some mistrust in Rayalaseema as 
the Madras Legislature had a few years previously,. 
amended the Andhra University Act and _ shifted 
its headquarters and centres all to Vizagapatam far 
away from Rayalaseema. The fears of Rayalaseema 
had to be allayed. So, the Jubilee Conference appoin- 
ted a conunittee which came to an agreed settlement on 
16th November ’87. This is the Sri Bagh Pact called 
so because if was made at ‘Sri Bagh’ the residence of 
Sri K, Nagoswararao Pantulu. It was as follows :— 


SRI BAGH PACT.—(A pact between the people of 
Rayalascema and the Coastal Districts from Madzas_ to 
Berhampore). 

UNIVERSITY.—This Committee is of opihion that 
two University centres are to be developed under the 
Andhra University, one at Wwltair and the other at 
Anantapur so as to distribute the centres of culture 
over the Andhradesa, and create opportunities for social 
and cultural intercourse amongst the Andhras and 
locate Colleges in areas favourable to the subjects dealt 
with. 


IRRIGATION.—That to ensure the rapid develop- 
ment of the Agriculture and Economic interests of 
Rayalaseema and Nellore to the level of those in the, 
coastal Districts, schemes of irrigation should, for a. 
period of ten years or such longer period as conditions 
may necessitate, be given a preferential claim specially 
in respect of the utilisation of the waters of Thunga- 
bhadra, Krishna and Pennar, giving for ten years 
exclusive attention in respect of Major projects bene- 
ficial to these areas. 


That whenever the question of sharing waters 
arises, the needs of the aforesaid areas be first met and. 
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P. SUNDARAYYA 


The builder of Communist Movement in Andhra; 


Member, Central Committee, Communist Party of Inds. 


A dynamic pereonalily, energetic and tireless, 
essentially a man of action, 





C. RAJESWARA RAO 
Secretary of the Andhra Committee of the 
Communist Party of India 
A alant of a personahty, heads the 5,000 and odd 
Andhra Communists that are at the back of the 
powerful Mass Movement. 





The Bezwada Session (April, 1944) of All India Kisan Conference saw the biggest mess 
n.obilisation of Andhra Kisons. One lac of them came in whole far ilier, almost 
whole villages» Today the All India Kisan Sabha is eight lac strong. 
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that this policy be implemented ag from to-day in the 
administration of the province. 


LEGISLATURE.—That in the matter of general 
seats in the legislature, the distribution shall be gone- 
rally on‘an equal District basis. 


It is agreed that the location of the University, the 
Headquarters and the High Court may advantageously 
be in different places so as not to concentyate all civic 
importance at the samo centre. 


Accordingly it ig agreed that while the University 
may continue to be whore it is, the High Court and the 
Metropolis be locatod in suitable places in the coastal 
Districts and the Rayalaseema, the choice being given 
to the Rayalascema. 


It shall, lLowever be open to vary these terms by 
common congent. 


In July 1938 a deputation waited on the Congross 
Working Committee to socure its support, and the 
Working Committee adopted a resolution that in any 
future parley with the British Government, the ques 
tion of the Andhra Province would be tuken up. A 
resolution was then moved in tho Madrag Logislature 
for the scparation of the Madras Provineo into four 
provinccs on linguistic basis, i.e , Andhra, Tamil, Kana 
rese, and Malayalam. Sri K. Venkatappiah moved it 
in the lower house, and Sri K. P. Mallikharjunudu in 
the upper house, and was passed unanimously. I4 was 
said that the Governor, Lord Erskine was in fuvour of 
it, if the Andhra capital were also located at Madras. 


Tho 20th session of the Andhra Mahagabha was 
held at Madras in these circumstances. ir Sarvepallj 
Radhakrishran presided over it, and retired Justice Sir 
M. Venkatasubbarao, opened the conference. A resolu- 
tion adopting the Sri Bagh Pact, with the modification 
that Madras is to be the political capital of the Andhra 
Province was passed along with the-ugual Province 
Resolution. Sir S. Radhakrishnan went to England 
and interviewed the Secretary of Stato. 


Karly in August 1939 Janab Ali Baig put a ques- 
tion in the Provincial Assembly and the reply of the 
Premier Sri C, Rujagopalachariar was that tho Secre. 
tary of State had negatived the province. 


Andhras Routed 


Andhra Desa was greatly agitated at this turn of 
events. A unanimous resolution of an autonomous 
provincial legislature having been summarily flouted 
the only go was for the ministry to resign ; if the whole 
ininistry would not do so, tho Andhra ministers at least 
should resign and all Andhra members of the legisla- 
ture should withdraw support from the non-Andhra 
ministers. This was the desire of the Andhras, for 


their hearts were burning. When the 21st session of 
the Andhra Mahasabha was held at Guntur in the last 
week of August 1939 a resolution was passed that as 
there was some hitch somewhere which prevented the 
formation of the Andhra Province and that steps begin- 
ning with resignation of mjnisters and ending with civil 
disobedience and non-payment of taxes sbould be taken 
to achieve the object if in six months the province was 
not formed. 


The resolution was directed against the Congress 
Government in the Province of Madras. The second 
World War commenced carly in Soptember; and tho 
Congress Government resigned in the last weck of 
October. 

The Twenty-Second Session wus held in November 
JO4LL at Vizagapatam over which Maharajkumar Sir 
Vijaya of Vizianagaram prosided. S11 Tanguturi Pra- 
kasam,President, Andhra Provineial Congress Committoce 
and cx-Minister in the Madras Provincial Congress 
cabinet attended the conference and revenled that 
Govornor Lord FEirskine who had pronused in the 
cabinet to support the creation of the Andhra Province > 
if the capital were to be in Madras had written to the 
Secretary of State against 1t on the representation of a 
highly placed gentleman that there would be blood-shed 
in the strects of Madras. What an uttorly fanciful 
representation! He «assured the Andhras that the 
Congress Government would see to it when it return- 
od 40 power, that the Andhra Vroyince would be creat- 
ed; and appealed to the Andhras, in effect, to forgot 
the pust and to forgive them. The Confercnee agreed 
to do so; it merely passod a resolution urging the 
formation of the province. Resolutions urging the 
Thungabhadra Project and the eceonomic uplift ol 
Rayalasecema and touching other matters wore also 
made. 


Sir Vaya first met Mahatma Gandhi and got a 
statement issued by hun that the Andhra Provinee 
demand iy a sub-national demand and not an anti- 
nationul demand like Pukistan. When Sir Stafford 
Cripps came to India, Sir Vyaya presented 2 memo. 
randum and intorviewed him. He also interviewed 
Lord Lope, Governor of Madras. As it was thought 
that Rayalaseeina geeined to be not in favour of the 
province, a goodwill nussion consisting of Sir Vijaya, 
the present writer who was thon the-General Secretary 
of the Andhra Mahasabha, and others visited Rayala- 
seema, when that area was in the grip of famine, the 
Andhra Mahasabha collected Relief Funds, and the 
23rd Session of the Conference wus held then ut 
Bellary in October 1943, over which also Sir Vijaya 
presided. 

As to the financial self-sutiiciency of the Andhra 
Province, the Andhra Mahasabha appointed a com- 
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mittee and its reyport showing that 1t would be a surplus 
province with an income of 8 crores and an expenditure 
of 7 crores, was published in 1942. SriG. V. Subbarao 
who was General Secretary from February 1941 to 
July 1942 shows that if the province is created to-day 
(1945) its income would be Rs. 20 crores and expendi- 
ture Rs. 15 crores. Thanks to the enormously increas- 
ed revenues of the Madras Province which have nearly 
trebled themselves in the last six years, 


Constructive Policy 


The present policy of the Andhra Mahasabha is to 
wait till the Congross again gains powor when it expects 
Sri T. Prakasam’s promise would be fulfilled, For this to 
be done the Andhry Mahasabha must overcome obstaclos 
rather difficult to negotiate. If it studies the situation 
carefully, it will find that often the Congress High 
Command is somewhat incapable of seeing eye to eye 
with us. In the matter of the townof Bellary, the 
unjust Kelakr award is porpetuatod, and when the 
province of Orissa was formed the congress promptly 
followed the Govornment in assigning the Jeypore, 
Parlakimidi and Berhampore areas to the Utkal 
Province in its oonstitution. A province which the 
Congress will give us is likely to bo a truncated one. 
This obstacle must be ever como. 


There are Andhra Congress leaders who believe 
that Swaraj is what we should fight for and not Andhra 


Province. The latest outspoken statement this wise, is 
by Sri Konda Venkatappiah. The rank and file of the 
Andhra {Congressmen will bow to this cry. Sri T. 
Prakasam will be powerless to keep his promise in this 


weather. It may be remembered that he already 


underwent persecution for what he said at Vizagapatam. 
The North wind will again blight our hopes of a 
Province. 


If this is to be prevented the Congress leaders of 
Andhra must resolve to stand not only for Swaraj but 
also for the Andhra Province.This will surely not stand 
in the way of their fight for Swaraj; but will serve to 
make the Congress High Command come round on 
strength of conviction being shown. On a deputation 
of Andhras to the Working Committee Dr. Pattabhj 
was able to got the committee to pass a resolution in 
July 1938 that in any parley with the Government the 
Andhra Province question would be taken up. They 
would merely be following that resolution. The work 
of the Andhra Mahasabha would, therefore, now be to 
create such an atmosphere in the country as to streng- 
then the voices of Dr. Pattabhi and Sri T. Prakasam 


' in telling the Congress High Command that congress- 


menin Andhra cannot save their faces or face the 
polls unless they are allowed full and unconditional 
freedom of action in regard to the achiovement of the 
Province. 


| APPENDIX 





Andhra Conferences held up-to-date 


YEAR. PLACE. PRESIDENT. 

1918 Bapatla (Guntur District) Hon. Sir B. N. Sarma 

1914 Bezwada Sri Nyapathi Subba Rau 

buy. Vivadapataos Rajat of Paragal 

WViv Cocanada fyewan Bahadur Mocherla 

Ramachandra Rao 

1917 Nellore Sri Konda Venkatappayya 

1918 Guntur (Special Conferonce) Sri Kasinadhuni 
Nageswara Rao 

Sri Nemalli Pattabhirama Rao 

Sri Gadicherla Harisarvottama 
Rao 

Sri A. Ranganatha Mudaliar 

Rajah Kotagiri Venkatakrishna 
Rao, Zamindar, Gampala- 
gudam 

Sri Vedam Vekataraya Sastri 

Kattamanchi Ramalinga Reddy 

Sri Sami Venkatachelam Chetty 

Rajah Meka Vonkatadri Appa 
Rau, Zamindar, of Uyyur 


1918 Cuddapah 
1919 Anantapuram 


1920 Mahanandi 
1921 Berhampore 


1922 Chittoor 
19234 Madras 

1926 Masulipatam 
1926 Ellore 


YAR. PLACE. 
1927 Anantapur 
1928 Nandyala 
1929 Bezwada 
1936 Guntur 

1931 Madras 

1932 Bezwada 
1934 Vizagapatam 


PRESIDENT. 
Sri O. Lakshmanaswami Rau 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
Hon. C. V. S. Narasimha Raju 
Sri V. V. Jogiah Pantulu 
Sri K. Koti Reddy 
Sir K. V. Roddy Naidu 
Sri Deshpandya Subba Rau 


1936 Coocanada Hon. Vemavarapu Ramadasg 
Pantulu 

1937 Bezwada (Silver Jubilee Conference) Sri K. Koti 
Reddy 


(Siver Jubilee Celebration) Sri T. N, 
Ramarishna Reddy 

Sir 8. Radhakrishnan 

Sri Anantasayanam Ayyangar 

Maharajkumar Sir Vijaya of 
Vizianagaram 


1043 Bellary Do. 


1938 Madras 
1939 Guntur 
1941 Vizagapatam 
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aS Andhra Desa Provincial Library Exhibition (another view) Cocanade 
PATURI NAGABHUSHANAM 
Secretary, Andhra Des» Library Association 


A Short History of the 
Andhra Desa Library Movement 


BY 


T. RAMACHANDRA RAO, B.A., B.L., 


The idea that all public movements in India are 
but the outcome of onr contact with the west is prevalent 
among some of our educated countrymen, | do not dis- 
cuss its validity, but | do believe that the Library move- 
ment will not fall into this category. Public Libraries 
Were in existence in India, long before the ancient Chinese 
traveller, Lluen Tsang, visited Hundustan: long before 
the printing press was ever discovered. Hlence, it can be 
Stated, without fear of contradiction, that the Library 
movement in India Is not a Product of Western education 
and Western civilisation, but is imbiled and this country, 


Our Ancient Institutions. 


Our ancestars founded many institutions to develop 
the artistic and intellectual outlook of man. The age- 
long Lanyan tree of the village, under the shade of which 
the village folk gathered together, after the toils of the 
day, to hear discourses on different problems of life, was 
an institution, the reminiscences of which are still green in 
the minds of the present generation. The wandering 
sadhus and sanyasis, who can be termed moving ency- 
clopaedias of knowledge whose order de\ eloped quite into 
a distinct institution in our country, which has survived 
the ravages of time and the rise and fall of empires, 
resorted to these gatherings regularly and enlightened 
their audiences on a variety of subjects necessary and 
useful for them. Another institution, hoary with age, in 
this country, which was designed towards the same end, 
is the exposition of Puranas, conducted in temples and 
rest-houses, whereby Puranas, which are the store houses 
of secular and reilgious teachings on various subjects, 
were explained to the masses in a most intelligible form. 
The institution has survived in some places even to this 
day but does not continue to be productive of the same 
beneficient results as it was designed to produce The 
institution of HARIKADHA Kalakshepam is another in 
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point. Flere, lecturer gave learned discourses on useful 
and necessary subjects to his congregation, quoting 
copiously from sacred scriptures and current literature, 
interspersed with sweet music sung melodiously to the 
accompaninient of instruments, The numerous festivals 
frequently held throughout the country also afforded 
nuinerous opportunities of imparting education to the 
masses, Besides these, institutions like the temples, the 
village societies feasts, p\lgrimages, theatres, dances. etc., 
were SO arranged as to be congenial for imparting know- 
ledge. The crowning glory of Ancient Jndia was its 
temple which was the centre of many an activity. It was 
the place for marriages, the audience hall for many a 
lecture, a caravansary for the traveller, the museum of 
the artist, a monastery for the ascetic, an abode of God 
for the devotee, a theatre for the populace and a library 
for the student. It was the abode of wisdom, beauty and 
joy. It was the rendez. ofS where the young and the old, 
children and women, the rich and the poor the cultured 
and the uneducated assembled. 
assemblies. 


So were the village 
But now these two great institutions of our 
ancients have logt their vital hold on society; and in 
modern times, it is left to public hbraries to fulfill the 
functions of these institutions. 


The Beginnings of the Andhra Desa 
Library Movement. 


The first modern public Library in Andhra Desa, 
namely the Saraswati Grandhalaya, was started in 1886 
by a humble school master in Vizagapatam. Later on 
the Saraswati Grandhalaya in Pulivendula, C uddapah 
District, was founded in 1889; the C, V. Library, 
Ongole, Guntur district, in 1190; the Simhachalapathy 
Library in Vizianagaram in 1895. the Nowroji Club in 
Undi, Bhimavaram Taluk, in 1895; the Veeresalinga 
gamajam in Kumudavalli of the same Taluk, in 1897; 


the Iteading-club of Kollur, Tenali Taluk, in 1900; as 
also the Young Men’s Literary Association at Gantur, 
and the Veeresalingum Library at Rajahmundry, and in 
Hyderadad; and in 191! the Ramamohana free Library 
and Reading room at Bezwada. By thig time, numerous 
other libraries in villages, towns and cities throughout 
Andhra J.esa were started. when the number of these 
institutions was multiplying and the field of their activi- 
ties was ever spreading it became necessary to bring 
together those responsible for their organisation and 
conduct, to compare notes with one another and to work 
for mutual benifit. 


The Formation of the Andhradesa Library 
Association. 


The history of the Andhra lesa Public Jibrary 
mo\ement, in a nutshell, is the record of the work done 
by Sree lyyanki Ramanayya Garu during the last two 
and a half decades as the sole secretary of the Andhra 
Desa library Association. In the summer of 1914, 
under the auspices of the Rama Mohan Free Public 
Library, Kezwada, the first conference of Andhra 
Librarians met at which a central association for Andhra 
Desa under the name of ‘‘ Andhra Desa Library Agsocia- 
tion’ was formed, with the object of spreading the public 
library move nent in Andhra Desa and organising it on 
sound lines, 


The first Andhra Desa Library Conference was well 
attended by 200 representatives from different parts olf 
the Presidency, Krishna, Godavary, Guntur, Vizag, 
Ganjam, Nellore, Kudupah, Kurnool, Dellary, and 
Nizam’s Dominions. The president of the sessions was 
the vreat Andhra poet, §ri Chilakamarty Lakshmi 
Narasimham Pantulu, who in his presidential address 
has uttered the following library sermen. 


1. Knowledge should be within reach of every body 
just as the wind 1s, 


2, Knowledge should be enjoyable by every body 
just as water iS, 


3. Knowledge should be the giver of the joy to 
every body just as the brilliance of the Sun and the 
Moon ; 


The address was the first of its kind in the whole of 
India, The conference was unique both from the point 
ef view of its poineership and the representation made at 
the conference. Papers were read on different aspects of 
Library science like Book selection, Public Libraries 
and the Spread of Telugu Books etc., 


Hon'ble Tasbahadur Mocherla Ramachandra Rao 
Pantulu wag elected the first President of the Andhra 


Desa Library Association, and Mr. S. V. Narasimha 
Sastry as the vice president, Messrs. Ayyanki Venkata 
Ramanayya and Nalam Krishna Raoelected as secreta- 
ries along with some others as the members for the 
executive committee. 


Credit must go to “ Grandhalaya Sastra Visarada,”’ 
“ Grandaalayoddharaka’’ Sri Ayyanki Venkata Rama. 
nayya by whose indefatigable, selfless enthusiasm, the 
association came into existence. His CoHegue Mr. Suri 
Narasimha Sastry has also been help-ful in various ways 
for the formation and de\eloment of the association, 


The State of Libraries in the Andhra Desa 
before the starting of the Andhra Desa Library 
Association. 


The number of Libraries existing in Andhra in 1914, 
were lo3- in 1915—212: in 161S—474 and in 1919— 
286; and in 1944 the number gradually rose upto 1500, 
on account of the in-cessant efforts made by the Andhra 
Desa Library Association through lecturers, publication 
of books, magazines, and hbrary pilgrimages. 


‘Grandhalaya Sarvaswam. ’ 


A month after the first meeting of the Andhr2 
Desa librarians, a resolution was passed on 1()-5-1914 
(Quarterly Magazine on behalf of the association should 
be published and the following Committee was appointed 
for the same. 


1 Sree Ayyanki Venhata Ramanayya. 

2. , PP. Veerayya. 

3 », 9. V. Narasimha sastry. 

4, ,, Chilakamarti Lakshmi Narasimham, and 
5. ,, Nalam krishna Kao. 


Among these Mr. I. V. Ramanayya was elected as 
the [Editor for the magazine, For some time the 
Magazine was published as quarterly and subsequently 
it was published every month as the organ of the 
Association by name ‘Grandhalava sarvaswam'. Early 
in 1939 the name of the Grandhalaya sarvaswam was 
changed to ‘Andhra Grandhalayam’ a bilingual Quar- 
terly, by the new office bearers which completed two 
volumes and had to be stoped on account of the paper 
Economy (Control) order. 


Andhra desa library association, the first of its 
kind in india. 

Next to Baroda, the libray movement is better 
spread in Andhra desa than in any other part or province 
in India, Andhra desa library association was the 
first Library Association formed in the whole of India, 
for the spread of Library movement, Baroda Library 


Association being the second for similar purposes. 
It was started in the year 1914, and the Baroda 
Association in the year 1925. Thus sree J. Venkata 
ramanayya who was solely responsible for the original 
idea of the assotiation and its existence, may well be 
termed the father of the public Library Movement in 
India,” 

The Silver Jubilee celebration of the existence of the 
Andhra Library Movement was celebrated in the year 
1933, and a large number of field workers in the move- 
ment, of both sexes, whose services ranged over a period 
of twenty to forty years, were present. The Association 
has been doing steady and useful work all these years 
since its inception in the year 1914. 


The Andhra Movement. 


The Andhra Movement started in the year 1°13, 
was responsible to a great extent for geueral awakening 
and renaissance in the Andhra when sister associa- 
tions and institutions sprang up for working in different 
fields of emancipation of the Andhra Country. The 
Andhra Desa Library Association, it may be stated, 
is the outcome of the Andhra movement, As a veteran 
in the field of Library movement remarks, it is perfectly 
correct that ‘The Andhra Country’ experienced purely 
people’s call for Libraries and an unaided popular 
effort in the matter. It had then no University as that 
of the Punjab to act as a Jearned vehicle nor did it have 
the advantage of having an Indian state Like ‘Baroda’ 
to attach Librarianship to a department of State. Lut 
it is superflwous. to presume that the sponsors of Library 
movement in Andhra are blind to the necessities of 
technical training in Librarianship. Quite alive to the 
said fact they had inaugurated training in Librarianship 
as early as 1922 and trained a band of workerg in the 
technique of Library Science. Subsequently, about half 
a dozen of such training classes were conducted and more 
than hundred students were successfully trained. As a 
result of the agitation conducted by the Association, 
training course for Librarians was also started by the 
authorities of the Andhra University about the year 1936 
which was subsequently discontinued. 


' The fundamental ideals with which sponsers of the 
Library movement and propaganda should be organised 
on a stable basis in Rural areas which are the main 
Istay of India, It is quite essential that the rural popu- 
ation should be awakened to the necessities of educat- 


‘The Andhra Desa Library Association was perhap~ the 
first Library Association to be founded in India” (1914. Rao 
Sahib S. BR. Rangonadhan, M.A., L.T., F.L.A,, President, 
Malras Library Association). 








Ing themselves which means laying the first and sound 
foundation on which the magnificient building of Indian 
Freedom could be constructed, 


It may also be noted here that in a plea for an‘ All 
India Organisation’ of public library movement issued 
by Mr. S. V. N. Sastry, president, Executive, Andhra 
Desa Library Association, published in the year 1923 
refers to the need of Technical training in the following 
words.” Secondly we shall have to cultivate the science 
of library administration from a technical viewpoint 
as suited to the conditions of our Country and create 
facilities for training up a number of people who could 
undertake the work of Library Management and 
Organisation. Last, but not least we shall have to 
bring into existence some efficient machinery whereby 
the work of organising and maintaining public, Libraries 
throughout the length and breadth of our country can 
be carried on.’’ Subsequently Mr. lyyanki Venkata 
Ramanayya, the secretary for the Andhra Desa Library 
Association, has prepared a scheme of classification of 
Telugu Books which was usefully followed in many 
libraries. it is regrettable to see that Mr. S. Ranganadhan, 
intpite of the fact that protests were made regarding 
his statement in his “ Five Laws of Library Science” 
still maintains an unfavourable attitude to the Library 
movement in the .\ndhra, in an article entitled “ Libra. 
rianship in Modern India’”’ published in the ‘Modern 
Librarian’ for January—June 1943, Vol. 13, Nog. 2 &3, 
when he says that “ The result was an attempt at and 
a wish for a direct contact between readers and books 
uninediated by technique of any sort.” One feels that 
the information given in the article about Andhra 
Library Movement is uninformed. Certain dates he has 
given erroneous and no mention was made of ‘Grandha 
laya Sarvaswam a Telugu Journal On Librarian Science 
which was conducted by Mr, Jyyanki Venkata Raman- 
ayya, the Secretary of the Andhra Desa Library 
Association, and published on behaif of the Andhra 
Desa Library Association. The fact that “ The Andhra 
Desa Library Association staited a bilingual quarterly 
‘Andhra Grandhalayam’ early in 1939,” 1s again 1n- 
informed. The fact is that ‘Andhra Grandhalayam ’ 
is only a changed name of ‘Grandhalaya Sarvaswam ’ 
which was published on behalf of the Association for 
more than 25 years. Hereunder a detailed controversial 
discussion that appeard in the Indian Library Jounal 
frr the 1934, is given for information to those who are 
interested. (lef —Page 71 Vol. 3, No. 1.) ’ 


Andhra Desa Library Association, its Ideals 
‘It is the ambition of the promoters of the library 
movement in Andhra Desa that the rural library would 


fulfil all the functions of the Village Assembly, and the 
Hindu Temple; that che library would, in time, become 
the sole centre of all the varied activities of the village, 
ministering to the needs of the inhabitants in all depart- 
ments of life. Nothing that would bring out all that is 
best in man or woman would be out-side the scope of its 
activities. All the public life of the place would find 
its echo there, if not taken its origin from it, ”’ 


‘I'he Jife-blood of any movement is its ideal. 
A movement without an ideal, is but a body without a 
soul. All idealistic movements will be fruitful of great 
achievements through the strength only of their aspira- 
tions. Man does not live by bread alone. Besides his 
body, he has his mind, for the improvement of which 
also he must pay special attention and by means of 
which he acquires as much happiness as, if not mote, 
than through the physical body. 1t may well be said, that 
whilst the western nations have been working to widen 
ony the intellectual outlook of humanity the library 
movement in India has been striving to widen the spiri- 
tual outlook and spiritualise the entire life of man, and 
thus dedicate it to the service of the Almighty. 


The Danger of ‘Mere Imitation. ’ 


Noble ideals are the beacon lights illuminating our 
path, Butin working out our ideals, we should not 
imitate others ‘To imitate, in our country, some of the 
public movements of the West, is to sound the death 
knell of not only such movements but also of out 
ancient institutions. We should, by all means, try to 
enrich ourselves with the ideals of the West; but we 
should always give our cwn national colour in working 
them out, This principle, the Andhra Desa Library 
movement had kept always in view, 


Andhra Desa Library Association, its Work. 


Kavisekhara Sree Chilakamarti Lakshmi Nara- 
simha Pantulu garu presided over the first Andhra 
Desa Library conference organised by the association, 
and Dewan Bahadur Sree Mocherla Ramachandra Rao 
pantulu garu was the first president of the Andhra 
Desc Lybrary Association. The conference has since 
become an annual function; and, the Andhra Desa 
Library Association, apart Jrom its other duties has 
been acting as the Standing Committee of the 
Conference, working for the carrying out of its 
resolutions. 


Up till now twenty five conferences were held in 
the various towns and cities of the Madras province, 
Prominent among those who have presided over them 
are zamindars like late Rajah Panuganti Venkata 


Rama Ravanam Garu, of Kalahasti, Sree Rajah 
K. Kk. V. Krishna Kao Bahadur Garu of Polavaram : 
and Sree Rajat. Vikramadeva Varma Garu of Jeypore : 
legislators like Sir A. P. Patro Garu, Sree Bhupathi 
Raju Venkatapathi Raju Garu, Sree’ Sami Venkata- 
chelam Chetti Garu, Sree LBhupatiraju Seetarama Raju. 
garu, Sree Gadde Itangayya Naidu Garu; leaders like 
Desoddharaka Viswadata Kasinadhuni Nageswara Rao 
Pantu.u Garu, Andhra Ratna Duggirala Gopal 
Krishnaiah garu, Honourable Vemavarapu Ramadasu 
pantulu yaru, Desaraju Hanumantha Rao Puntulu. 
garu; famous scholars like Chilkamarty Lakshmi 
Narasimham garu, Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao garu, 
Suravarain Pratapa Keddi Garu, Sree Chennapragada. 
ghanumurthy garu, Sree ‘Taliavajhula Sivasankara 
Sastri Garu, Dr. Burra Seshagiri Rao garu, Sree G. 
Narayanaswami garu, Janamanchi Seshadri Sarma 
Garu, Sree Vavilala Venkateswara Sastry Garu: 
devoted workers in the :novement like Sree Bellamkonda 
Rtaghavarao Garu, Sree Puranam Suri Sastry Garu, 
Sree Chatti Narasimha kao gparu, Sree Saranu 
ktamaswami Choudary Garu, etc, 


The Association convened conference in all the 
Andhra districts; sent round lecturers, distributed 
pamphlets and thus created great awakening in the 
country directed towards the importance of the libraries 
and their proper working. 


On account of the ceaseless work of the Associa- 
tion, District Library Associations were formed ir 
several districts and in some areas Taluq Library 
Associations also were formed, 


On behalf of the Association and under the 
editorship of Sree Iyyanki Venkataramanayya Garu ‘a 
magazine ‘‘ Grandhalaya Sarvaswamu ” was published 
which dealt with literary, histor.cal and other cultural 
subjects with special reference to the activities of the 
public library movement at home and abroad. Asa 
direct result of the earnest endeavours of the Assocla- 
tion, a large volume of literature has been created, in 
the vernacular, on the subject of “ Libraries”’, their 
functions and working with special reference to their 
place in the system of mass and adult education. Sree 
Yatagiri Venkata Lakshmi amana of Coconada, 
also edited for some years a Telugu masazine, by name 
‘‘ Dharma Grandhalaya. ‘Sree Suri Narasimha Sastry 
Garu, was the author of many pamphlets, and an 
informative book on the growth of the “movement in 
Andhra Desa. Sree Iyyanki Venkataramanayya Garu 
besides writing many articles on the library movement,. 
and presiding over many district library Conferences, 
also evolved a system of classification scheme for: 


Grand Old Man of Library 
Movement in Andhra Desa 
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Sreemati TURLAPATI RAJESWAR] DEV) 
Chair-woman, South Indian Library 
Federation Conference 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY - WALTAIR 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY - WALTAIR 
(Another View) 
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Donors of Ladie’s Section Building 
Ramamohan Free Library and reading Room, Bezwada 
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(View of Exhibition) 
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vernaoular books, which is usefully followed in many 
libraries. 


On behalf of the Association Sree Velidandla 
Hanumantha Rao Garu Worked toa great extent to 
prepare a catalog of published and unpublished Telugu 
Books (With index) and late Desoddharaka Kasinadhuni 
Nageswara Rao pantulu Garu completed the work begun 
on behalf of the Association-and brought out the work, 


The members of the Central Association attended 
numerous political and other conferences held in Andhra 
Desa and got them to adopt resolutions for the starting 
and maintenance of public libraries throughout the 
country. 


The Secretary, Sree lyyanki Venkataramanayya 
Garu of the Central Association attended the [library 
Association Exhibition, organised by the Baroda state, 
and studied it in great detail, In 1936, Sree lyyanki 
Venkata Ramanaya Garu, as secretary of the All India 
Public Library Association attended the J])1amond 
Jubilee celebrations of his Highness Gakwar of Baroda, 
and presented an address to his Highness and had the 
unique honour of having special interview with the 
Gekwar of Baroda when he explained the various 
aspects of the library movement in andhra Desa and 
the work done by the All India Public Library Associa- 
tion of which he was the founder and the General 
Secretary. 


As the secretary of the All India Public Library 
Association, Sree Iyyanki Venkata Ramanayya was 
also. editing on its behalf a monthy magazine 
entitled ‘The Indian Library Journal” in’ English, 
He has been in constant correspondence and touch with 
foreign countries through the associaticn and thus in 
touch with the latest ‘library and adult education 
literature and journals published in different countries 
of the world. Sree G. Harisarvottama Rao Garu,a 
Co—worker of Mr, Ramanayya, in his message. 


As a result of the experience, some of the libraries in 
Andhra Desa anticipated the latest developments in 
library work obtaining in America and other Western 
countries at present. Besides being mere store-houses 
of books concerning them-selves only with the duty of 
supplying reading matter to those who resorted to them 
these institutions took a larger view of their work. They 
supplied books free of cost to ladies at their houses. 
Some of them undertook pamphletering work. Some 
conducted competitive examinations on library and 
scientific subjects, and awarded prizes to the winners. 
Some conducted night schools. Almost all the libraries 
have been catering to the needs of the illiterate popula- 


3 


tion of the villages by reading out and explaining news, 
papers and books during the leisure hours of the masses. 
Thus, in a variety of ways, the libraries have been 
catering to the intellectual wants of their constituents. 


What was the great idea that led to the establish- 
ment of hundreds of libraries throughout the Andhra 
Country? Who were its founders? It was the human 
ideal, the ideal of man to lead his brother from darkness 
and superstition to light amd knowledge. The growth 
of the library movement in Andhra Desa was not hectic 
and transient like some of its sister movements, for it is 
moved by the Divine Urge—the thirst of humanity for 
knowledge. Every humble worker in this movement 
believes himself to be a spiritual Embassador, a true 
bearer of the toi:ch of culture. 


Libraries and their use 


Public libraries are colleges for the masses, where 
the iiliterate are educated with the aid of pictures and 
demonstrations, lectures and readirgs from the epics and 
the mythological literature of our country : and where the 
educated are helped to widen their knowledge by the aid 
of numerous books on various subjects, and education is 
imparted to women and children through the cinema, 
marionetis and the theatre, 


The new type of Library 


With the dawn of the new spirit of national 
consciousness and the spread of enthusiasm for every 
thing Swadesi throughout the length and breadth of 
India, about the beginning of the present century, the 
Andhras, like peoples of other provinces inhabiting this 
vast continent, shook off their indifference to their 
vernacular literature and traditional institutions and 
drew the attention of the country, which gave them 
their birth and the tongue with which they lisped at the 
kness of their mothers. The natural result of the new 
spirit in Andhra Desa was the improvement of the 
Vernacular press by the putlications, in several series, 
of vernacular works bearing on literary, scientific, 
historical and bibliographical subjects by educated 
people carrying on research work in the old vernacular 
literature naturally tended to the formation of associa- 
tions which subscribed to the vernacular papers and to 
the new series of publications. 


Most of these new institutions imbibed from the 
time of their starting all the principles for which the 
modern up-to-date public library stands. Most of them 
were both public and free. They not only ministered 
to the intellectual wants of their constituents but also 
worked for their many sided development including 
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the moral, the -esthetic, the social and the political. 
Unto this end, numerous activities suited to the 
varied strata of society, were conducted under their 
auspices. Says Mr. Vazid Ali in the bulletin of 
Indian Rationalistic Society thus; ‘' Mere literacy is 
not educition, ig means a cultivation of mind, and body. 
Books are means of imparting it. So are painting, 
music, folk lore, gymnastics, sports, and many other 
things. No single method is sufficient. All have to be 
used in combination to produce a really good result. 
We should make our people acquire knowledge not only 
through books but from all surroundings. We have to 
press into our service the actor, the artist, the folk-lorist 
the musician, and the athlete, to mention only a few out 
of the many We have to convert the whole atmosphere 
in which the min breathes into a vast «hool”’ Acting 
up to the principles laid down in the above quotation, 
the Andhra public library institutions conducted exposi- 
tion of Puranas, enacting of street Dramas the recitation 
of ballads, and so on. 


Andhras have developed quite a new type f 


library, incorpdrating in its organisation among others 
the heavy indigenous institution of the Ilindu Temple, 
and the ancient village community and the modern 
public hbrary, The constitution and working of the 
typical Andhra Library may well be compared to the 
rural institutions founded in Denmark about the early 
fitties of the last centry as depicted in the following 
extract: — 


‘“ In every village, there is a meeting hall construc: 
tel: all the villagers paid for its construction and 
maintenance. It was the centre where,all the villagers 
met. ‘Chere men and women went for recreation after 
the day's toil. At one end of the hall, was the 
platform. Tne young atheletes of the village gave 
displays of wrestling there once a week; on another 
day, there were lectures and debates. In _ these 
discourses, the university studeuts took prominent part. 
Street plays, dances and picnics were also held under its 
auspices.” 


Further they organised sports on competitive basis, 
opened special branches for rendering social service and 
did many other things as it befitted the peculiar condi- 
tions of each locality all directed to the many-sided 
improvement of the populace. 


The Government's Help 


\ 

The Andhra Desa Library Association, which 
has been workiag very enthusiastically was not, we 
should say, much helped by the Government of Madras. 


The Andhra Desa Library Association sent an application 
to the tken Secretary to the Executive Council, The 
Madras Council, Sir, P.S. Sivaswami Ayyar. Asa 
result of the application, the L.ocal Bodies began to 
donate for Libraries. Not satisfied with this achievement 
Mr- Ayyanki Venkata Ram nayya, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation induced Sree Konda Venkatappaya, the then 
member of the Madras Legislative Assembly to adopt a 
resolution in favour of grant to Libraries. As a result of 
which Madras Presidency: was granted twenty thou- 
sand Rupees towards donation for the Libraries in the 
Presidency. Subsequently the amount was reduced, 
During the realm of the Congress Government the 
Grant was completely abolished. Subsquently 
during the realm of The advisers Government of 
Madras, the Grant was received to some extent and 
it has been in force since then. But the Government 
laid down difficult conditions to be entitled for the grant, 
The first condition was “That the Library should be 
registered. he second condition was that the Library 
should be able to add as much amount as it receives 
from the Government, and that it should buy the books 
prescribed by the Government. On account of these 
difficult conditions many Libraries have been finding it 
practically difficult to utilise the facilities offered by the 
Government. 


Training in Adult Education 


In order to spread the movement in the country, a 
temporary adult edacation training school was opened 
fora month inthe ham Mohan Library, Bezwada, to 
prepare workers in the cause. The whole cost of this 
enterprise was met by Andhra kesary Sree Tanguturi 
Prakasam Pantulu Garu, who later became Revenue 
Minister to the Government of Madras. Many Andhra 
scholars including late Sree Kasinadhuni Nageswara 
Rao pantulu garu, Sree Mamidipudi Venkata Rangayya 
Garu, Late Sree Suri Venkata Narasimham Garu, 
Sree Guduri Ramachandra Rao Gatu and Sree Iyyanki 
Venkata Ramanayya Garu, delivered lectures in Telugu 
on different branches of knowledge. 


Forty workers were trained in this school. This 
was in the summer of 1920. This Association was 
registered under Act XXIJ of 1800 in the year 1925, 


Training in Librarianship 


First in the year -1922 a school of Librarianship 
was conducted and workers were trained. A summer 
school of Librarianship was conducted by the Associa- 
tion in the year 1934, and 32 students came out 
successful in the final examination. The syllabus for 
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this course was Prepared by a Committee appointed for 
che purpose, which included Sree Iyyanki Venkata 
Ramanayya Pantulu ‘Garu,’ (General secretary, All 
India Public Library Association and secretary, the 
Andhra Desa Library Association) Sree R. Janardanam 
Naidu Garu (Librarian, Connemara Library, Madras), 
Mrs. K. Samuel (Librarian, Women’s College, Madras), 
and Sree P. Rajasekharam, B. A., B. Ed, (Teacher 
mission school, Guntur). The training at the School 
was given by Sree ITyyanki Venkata Ramanayya Garu 
and by the two gentlemen mentioned later besides Sree 
D. T. Rao Garu HKar-at-law- Subjects like the History 
of Libraries, Modern libraries, Book selection, classi- 
fication, cataloguing, outlines of literature, Library 
management, Book production and preservation were 
taught. The classes were inaugurated by Sree 
P. Suryanarayana Garu, Vice-president, Bezwada taluq 
Board, and the valedictary address was given by Sree 
M. O. Thomas, Assistant Librarian, Madras: University 
Library. 


Another training school for Librarianship was 
conducted by the Association in 1941 and 28 students 
came out successful, Subsequently three such training 
classes were conducted and in the year 1944 under the 
auspices of the Andhra Desa Lidrary Field Workers’ 
Association classes were conducted successfully and 
Diplomas were granted to 30) students, 


Library Pilgrimages 


A novel feature of the propaganda conducted by 
the Association for the purpose of adult and mass 
education, is the ‘ Library Pilgrimage’. 


Each pilgrimage party consisted of a batch of 
about a dozen people. The Party, was generally 
divided into six sections:(1) The Advance Party: 
(2) The Bhajana singing party: (3) The exhibition 
party: (4) The Gramaphone singing party; (5) The 
Lecturing party; and (6) The Magic Lantern party. 
The advance party first goes to the village and 
announces the arrival of the ‘Party-proper’ and 
prepares the village for their reception. The pilgri- 
mage party visits on an average, not less than two 
villages a diy. The party started early in the morning 
on foot from the village where they had rested the 
previous night and arrived at the next village at about 
8 A.M. After reaching the outskirts of the new village, 
they went round the streets of the village with the 
Bhajan-singing party accompanying them thus intimating 
the villagers of the arrival of the party and of their 
mission, The party first inspected the local library, 
if any, and stucied its conditions. Then the library 


exhibition consisting of pictures of great libraries of 
India, and of foreign countries, pictures of workers for 
the uplift of the country and of workers in the library 
movement, of the progress of the library movement in 
Baroda, and in other countries was displayed at the 
meeting place on the trees and walls. The meeting was 
commenced in the centre of the village, with 
the playing of music. on _ the gramophone, 
The lecturing party, addressed on the various 
aspects of the library movement with — special 
reference to macs education, and also on the general 
topics of the day. After the lectures, steps were taken 
to consolidate the affairs of the local library, special 
efforts being made to increase the stability and 
usefulness of the library. Libraries which were not in 
working order were rectified and subscriptions were 
collected on the spot in kind and coin to enable the 
library to work on sound lines. After the meeting was 
over the magic lantern party gave lectures, with the 
aid of slides, on rural] sanitation, co-operation, libiary 
methods and allied subjects. New Jlibararies were 
started where there were no libraries previously. 
Thus, the programme came to a close, After taking 
food at about 12 noon, the party started at 2 ‘O clock 
and moved on to the next village, arriving therc at 
about 4 P. M. where s similar programme was adopted. 
The tours produced great public interest in the Jibraries 
and created new life in the working of the libraries for 
adult and mass education. Many pilgrimages of the 
above kind were conducted under the auspices of the 
central, District and Taluq Associations. 


Floating Libraries 


Time hangs heavy on travellers by boats on canals. 
The Seva Asram of Pedapalem, (suntur Dt, 
organised Libraries tor the use of the travelling public. 
The Boat Authorities were magnanimous in alloting a 
prominent place in their boats tor the library and also 
condescended to allow one of the workers on duty to 
travel free to and fro. The stall keepers on the running 
boats kindly agreed to take the responsibility of the 
books and act as the librarians. This novel method is 
the first of its kind in the whole of India, and is working 
on the canal between Pedavadlapudi and Kollur, in 
Guntar District. 


Travelling Libraries 


The spirit of the modern times is to take the book 
to the reader, by means of travelling libraries. We have 
done our bit in Andhra desa even in this direction. Tra- 
velling library carts were made and are worked out by 
Bharati Circulating Library, Kuppam, Sree Ramaprasa 
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library, Pedasanagallu, and at some other places. Books 
are carried by men to surrounding villages from the 
Sree Balasaraswati Library, Majeru. The Guntur Dist- 
rict Central Library has been doing regular book service 
for about 60 villages. Practically every village library 
in Andhra Desa is a travelling centre from which books 
are lent out not only to the residents of that particular 
village, but also tothe inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages ; and such surrounding village which takes loan 
of books from the neighbouring village Library in due 
course, organises its own Library. 


Increase in the Number of Libraries 


In 1914, when the Andhra Desa Library Associ- 
ation formed about 100 Libraries, but now the number 
exceeds 1,000. By the strenuous work of our Associ- 
ation, ‘A Library Mind’ was created throughout the 
length and breadth of Andhra Desa. Every big village 
gets three or more newspapers and forms a reading 
room to radiate news of the day throughout the 
village, in addition to the one thousand Libraries 
mentioned. 


Andhra, All India Public Library movement 


In the spread of the modern public library move- 
ment in India, Andhras are the torch bearers. In 1913, 
An All India Library conference was convened at 
Lahore with the help of the Government at which the 
Andhra Desa Library Association, and Similar Associ- 
ations were nog allowed to participate. A_ stand- 
ing Committee was formed at that confertnce, to form a 
Public Library Association on the basis of public 
Library organisation but it had a premature death. 


Later on, along with the sixth Andhra Desa 
Library Conference, The First All India Public 
Library Conference was convened by our Association. 
In the year 1919, Mr. J.S. Udalkar, Curator, Central 
Library, ‘Tjaroda, presided over the conference and 
Lord Wellington, the then Governor of Madras opened 
the Library Exhibition, arranged along with the 
conference. l)elegates from all parts of India attended 
this conference, including a representative from ‘the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta, In that conference the All 
India Public Library Association was formed, and has 
continued to do useful work throughout. 


Our Association also lent services of its workers to 
otlrer Provinces. Sree Suri Venkata Narasimha Sastry 
a co-worker of Sree Iyyanki Venkata Ramanayya 
and one of the originators of the modern Library 
Movement in Andhra Desa, presided over the first 
Karnataka Library Conference; and the Pudukkotah 


State Library Conference; and Sree D. T. Rao, 
Bar-at-law one of the ardent workers in our movement, 
presided over the Tamil-Nadu  Kural Library 
Conference, and the Pudukkotah State Library 
Conference- 


The All India Public Library Conference was 
convened in different provinces of India by our workers 
and we are proud to record that the Bengal Library 
Association, The Madras Library Association, 
The Punjab Library Association, and The Kerala 
Library Asgociation were outcome of The All India 
Public Library Conferences sponsored and organised 
by Sree Iyyanki Venkata Ramanayya Garu with the 
help of our Association. We organised Library 
Exhibitions also along with the various All India 
Conferences, On behalf of the All India Public 
Library Association, The Indian Library Journal 
was published without outside help. This was all done 
by our ever energetic Secretary Sree Iyyanki Venkata 
Ramanayya. 


Our Association has also done distinct war service 
by sending newspapers, magazines, and books to our 
soldiers engaged in the war. 


Achievement of the movement 


Thus in the process of reconstruction of the Indian 
Nation, The Andhra Desa Library Movement has been 
playing a most important and indispensable part. The 
most pressing problem before the country in the political 
aspect at present, is the enlightenment of the electorate 
and the infusing into the minds of the people at large, 
the principle of self help and self respect by bringing 
home to them their rights and duties as citizens of the 
state. The Problem is to carry the lamp of knowledge 
to the remotest corners of the country and carry with it 
all that means a high standard of moraliry, better homes 
and a contented happy corporate life.”’ 


As has already been pointedjout, it has been found 
by experience that the public Library Movement as 
designed, and conducted in Andhra Desa, has achieved 
this work already to a noble degree and has great 
further possibilities of doing it effectively and efficiently 
instilling into the work greater effort and great organis- 
ing skill. Before closing this article I would like to 
place before the readers some extracts from the opinions 
of disiinguished persons about our movement. 


The Library Journal, New York :— 


“The Address at the recent meeting Andhra Desa 
Library Worker's Conference held at Guntur parallel} 
very closely what might have been said at similar meet- 
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DUGGIRAWA SURYAPRAKASA RAO, ‘RAO SAHEB GOPU RAMACHANDRA RAO 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Andhra Desa Library Conference, Chairman, Reception Committee Sth Andhradesa 
Coconada Library Field Workers Conference, 1945 





BODDAPATI SEETA BAYAMMA 


KASTURI LAKSHMI NARASIMMA RAO Who opened the 4th Andhra Desa Library Workers’ 


‘Chairman, Reception Committee, All India Public Library Conference Exhibition at Guntur in 1943 
Conference, Madras « 


Library Pilgrimage in Andhra Desa 
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They formed into a party and toured at the rate of two Villages a day with Bhajana, Lecturing party, 
Magic Lantern party doing Consolidation work among Libraries in that area. 


Party Leader seated in the middle garlanded, Iyyanki Venkata Ramanayya 
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. Rural Library.in a Panchayat Village in’Andhra (Sree Krishna Devaraya Library, Kolavennu) 
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CHILAKAMARTI LAKSHMI NARASIMHAM 
The blind Poet of Andhra, 





Andhra Desa Library Field Workers’ Association Who delivered the first stirring and valuable 
Honouring in 1945 Sri CHILAKAMARTI LAKSHMINARASIMHAM, address to the Andhradesa Library Association' 
who has given the First Address to the Andhradesa Library Association when it was started in 1914 





‘NIDAMARTI LAKSHMINARAYANA 
Andhra Library Field Worker 


ARERAPUDI- RAMASASTRI 
Library Field Worker in Andhra Dese, Angalur 
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A Premier Village Library in Andhra Desa started in the later part of the Nineteenth Century, 
Celebrates its Anniversary Celebration, (Veerasakavi Samej, Kumudavallt,) 
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ings in' this country (America) arid that these wer 
made by the natives of India tdis in itself a great 
etory.” 
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RAO BAHADUR K. V. KRISHNASWAMI IYER, DOW 
President, Madras Library Association, and Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the All India Public 
Library Conference :— 


“Itis gratifying however, to note that Andhra 
Desa has made great strides in this direction and given 
the lead to others. The successful organisation of Free 
Public Libraries in Andhra Desa due to the undring 
exertions of stalwart patriots in that part of the coun- 
try has demonstrated the many benificient results that 
flow from the institution, both from what may be termed 
the strictly national point of view of the encourfgement, 
and growth of the vernacular language. [f any organi- 
sation Andhras have proved their claim to have an 
Andhra Province and their fitness for Swaraj; the 
efficient working of the Library Movement furnishing 
the evidence, ”’ 


SREE K, VENKATRAMANI 
Vakil, Madras. 


B. A. B. L., High Court 


‘‘ Bezwada is the fountain head of the Library 
Movement in Andhra Desa. ” 


Rt. Hon. V. Sreenivasa sastry in a speech at Bezwada 
on 24—4—1942:— 


“ AllIndia would look up to Bezwada as the 
fountain source of inspiration in the cause of the 
Library Movement, and the benefit of the Library Mo- 
vement has been realised here to some extent, ” 


Sree R. Janardanam Naidu, Librarian, Connemara 
Library, Madras>— 


‘“‘Bezwada town which was responsible for the 
spread of the Library Movement, would bea source of 
inspiration for others in future and for the enlightenment 
ef the masses. 


Sree S, N. Pherwani, M.A., Professor of Soviolegy, 
Bombay University :— 


“Grounded on the enthusiasm and noble devotion 
ef its workers, the Andhra Library Movement has 
shown how to make the Library a centre of social life, a 
centre of learning as well as of love. By greater and 
better service, it had endeared itself to the people and 


shown what theycan do for themselves by cooperative-~ 


effort, The zeal of the worlers has travelled its way to 
6 


sublime, results. without any state aid, without an 
imported expert.” 
Sreeman Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Editor, The ‘Hinds’ 
Madras :-- 


The best examples of a purely popular movement 
for the organisation of free public Libraries in this 
country is afforded by the Andhra Desa J.ibray Wor- 
ker’s, Association. The originators of this patriotic 
movement and those who are engagedin carrying it on 
progressive lines deserve to be congratulated on the 
excellence of their aims and spiritand on the success 
which has so far attended their labours. ”’ 


Dr. B. Pattabhi Seetaramayya Garu, B. A., M- B. & 
C. M., (Member, Congress working committee) . — 


‘Well may we repeat the ejaculations of Robert 
Low in the sixties of last century and say ‘Educate our 
masters’ aye; thatis the duty, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that lies before every individual who has had the 
privilage of education and enlightenment for himself 
ces atelchas, aataeeees dts Unto this end what better agency, 
what more potent instrumentcam we deyise than the 
village Library with its annexe ........ the reading room, 
its night school, its co-operative Bank, and its arbitration 
court... .....There 15 little doubt that the library 
movement in Andhra Desa which has had a most 
natural healthy and spontaneous growth in the villages is 
calculated to help in the maintenance of the age-long 
communal life and consciousness and revivify national 
ideals Under its fostering care, the sister graces of 
education, sanitation, and cooperation in particular, 
are destined to receive an added impetus and an ever 
increaging stimulus to orderly, well balanced and many- 
sided progress leading to the enlightenment, prosperity 
and happiness of the Indian Nation. " 


This is all the work of Sree Iyyanki Venkata 
Ramanayya Garu, who worked as the secretary of the 
Andhra Desa Library Association for more than 
twenty-five years from the time of its inception, 
Mersages rceeived fram different parts of the country on 
the happy occasion of ‘the presentation of the Commer- 
moration volumes to Sree [yyanki Venkata Ramanayya 
Garu published elsewhere in this Volume speak volumes 
about his work. He has earned by his selfless and ever 
enthusiastic public work an enviable place in the 
hearts of many a public worker in the country and has 
been living a life of usefulness to the public and gerbice 
to the Goddess of Learning. May he live many more 
long and useful years and visualise the fruits of bis 
many sacrifices. 
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I may well close the article by quoting the appeal 
of the editorial Committee of the Commemoration 
Volume to enuinerate ina nut-shell the work of this 
great Library Savant. 


“Sree Iyyanki Venkata Ramanayya Garu of Bez. 
wada is the pioneer of the Andhra Desa Library 
Movement. He has been closely associated with it for 
the last three decades, It was mainly through his efforts 
that the Andhra Desa Library Association was founded 
in 1944. As its Secretary from its inception he has been 
devoting himself to the cause of the Library Movement 
in Andhra Desa, andin furtherance of its aims and 
objects he organised from time to time several Library 
Conferences and Exhibitons in different parts of India. 
He has been the Editor and Publisher of ‘‘ The Gran- 
dhalaya Sarvaswam,” in Telugu and ‘ The Indian 
Library Journal’? in English which are the organs 
respectively of the Andhia Desa and the All India 
Public Library Associations. He started a novel kind 
of propaganda for the establishment of Libraries by 
arranging ‘Library Pilgrimage’ parties to villages and 
inaugurated a unique travelling Library service by 
eatts and boats, As early as 1914 he began the agitation 
for Government aid for Libraries. In regard to this and 
in creating public opinion in favour of Library Legisla- 
tion, the steps which he took have been note-worthy. He 
instituted a summer school of Librarianship and 
promoted to a great extent the professional education of 
Librarians. In the organisation of adult education he 
played a very significant part.” 


It is not out of place here to mention some of the 
appreciations expressed by eminent Librarians and public 
workers throughout India sent on the occasion of present 
ing the commemoration Volume to this great Library 
savant. 


“The Punjab knows Sree Ramanayya as pioneer 
and in fact without exageration, the founder of the 
Library Movement in our Province. He came all the 
way from lezwada to organise at Lahore the All India 
Public Library Conference (Seventh Session) which was 
held in the Christmas of 1929 under tha presidentship of 
Dr. C. Ray. The success of the conference and the 
Exhibition achieved at that time was all due to the untir- 
ing efforts of Sree Ramanayya, We, in the Land of the 
fine Rivers, are indeed greatful to him...... We, on our 
own part have never hesitated to recognise him as the 
outstanding Library Worker in the Country...... In him 
I always found the true Library Spirit. Few will forget 
him as the famous [Library Worker, The General Secret- 
ary of the All India Public Library Association and the 
distinguished public servant, full of new ideas, who is 
is alwavs ready fora fresh experiment. It is my 
ptayer that every province should have such 
Ramanayyas, ” 


Thus remarks Mr. Santharam Bhatia, the Editor, 
“The Modern Librarian’ (Official Organ of the Punjab 


Library Association); in a message sent toSree Iyyankt 
Venkata Ramanayya’s Commemoration volume, 


‘His system of propagating knowledge by means 
of organising ‘* Library Pilgrimage ’’ Parties to be taken 
to the remotest corner of the Province is such that 
every sincere Library Worker must adopt in his own 
way. He has given the key to every enthusiastic 
Library Worker to open the way towards establishing 
small Libraries in the remotest corner of One's 
Ar€’,......s600000... Vusufuddin Ahmed, B.A., Libtarian, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, (Deccan), 


“I have often felt that Mr, Ramanayya as one of 
the few lay men who will put professionals to shame, 
Js it because that Librarianship is our bread and butter 
that we have not got even a fraction of the enthusiasm 
which Mr, Ramanayya has for the cause of Likrarian. 
ship? If so, we should have closer contacts with men 
like Mr. Ramanayya”’......Mr. M. O. Thomas, Deputy 
Librarian, Madras University Library. 

“The work he has done in this connection merits 
commemoration in a permanent form, “.........Sir 
C. V. Raman, 


““Mr. Ramanayya is an old and tried worker in the 
movement. ’’..,,.....Sir, V. T. Krishnamachari, Diwan, 
Baroda State, 


‘Some years ago I wandered in the Nandi hill in 
Mysore State. There I was taken to two spots: each 
spot had a stone Nandi (bull) overl oking a dried ditch, 
They said that the Nandis were the sources of two 
Rivers, one flcwing through the Andhra Country and 
the other through the Tamil Country......the two 
Pinakinis. Now imagine the two Nandis coalesced 
into one. Then it would symbolise to my mind the 
position of Mr. Ayyanki Venkata Ramanayya as a 
Library Worker.’’...Sree Rao Saheb S. R. Ranganathan, 
Librarian, Madras University Library. 


‘Bravo! Andhra Library Association! You are 
the first here also...,..in presenting a commemoration 
Volume to a Library Worker. Accept the felicitations 
of the Madras Library Association......... I wish, Sree 
Iyyank: Venkata Ramanayya long life......(Rao Bahadur 
kK. V. Krishnaswami -Iyer, President, Madras Library 
Association.) 


These are but few of the many appreciations 
that have been received from different parts of India on 
the occasion of presenting the commemoration Volume 
to Sree Iyyanki Venkata Ramanayya for the meritorious 
services he has rendered co the Public Library Movement 
in India. This is the history of the Andhra Desa Library 
Association, This is the work of Sree Iyyanki Venkata 
Ramanayya. This isthe position of Andhras in the 
field of Library Movement. 


Bravo; Mr. Ramanayva: You are the Father of 
Public Library Movement in India, 


APPENDIX Noa. 1 


LIST OF ANDHRA DESA LIBRARY CONFERENCES 
aoe Place Year ; Name of the President. 
1, Bezwada 10-0-'14 Sree Chilakamarti Lakshmi Narasimham Pantulu Garu. 
2. Rajahmundry 1915 Sree Panuganti Ramanarayanam Garu, M.A. 
(Raja of Panugallu) 
8. Nellore 1916 Sree Kasinadhuni Nageswara Rao Pantulu Garu. 
4. Baruva (Ganjam Dt.) 1917 Sree Annem Parasurama Patro Guru, B-A., B-L. 
5. Vizagapatam 22-6-1918 Sree liajah Kocherlakota Venkata Krishna Rao Garu. 
6. Madras 16.11-1919 Sree Suri Venkatanarasimha Sastri Garu, B.A. 
7. Mahbanandi (Karnool Dt.) 18-5-1920 Sree Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao Pantulu Garu. 
8. 'Pamidipadu (Guntur Dt.) 1, 2, 3-5-'23 Sree Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya Garu M.A. 
9. Masulipatam 1925 Sree Gadde Rangayya Naidu Garu. 
10. Pedacherukur (Guntur Dt.) 1926 Sree Vemavarapu Ramadas Pantulu Garu, B.A., B-b. 
11, Ellore 80-11-1926 Sree Nalam Krishna Rao Garu. 
12. Ananthapur 1927 Sreeman Rallapalli Ananta Krishna Sarma Garu. 
13. Guntur 28.7-1928 Sree Chennapragada Bhanu Murty Garu, B.A., B.L. 
14. Guntur 1931 Sree Burra Seshagiri Rao Pantulu Garu, M.A. 
15. Bezwada 10-8-1983 Sree Bhupathiraju Seetha Ramaraju Garu, Bar-at-law- 
16. Bezwada 11, 12-8-1933 Sree Chatti Narasimha Rao Garu. 
(Silver Jubriee) 
17. Coconada 21, 22-1-84 Sree Vemavarapu Ramadasu Pantulu Garu, L.A., B.b. 
18, Coconada (Sevaka Sabha) 21, 22-1-‘84 Sreemathi Boddapati Sithabayamma Garu. 
19. Madras 24, 25-12-°34 Sree Dasu Trivikrama Rao Garu. 
20. Vizagapatam 25-11-1935 Sree Saranu Ramaswami Choudari Garu. 
(Sevaka Sabha) 
Yl. Bezwada 26-10-1937 Sree Vavilala Venkateswara Sastry Garu. 
22. Rajahmundry 15-1-1941 Pandita Marepalli Ramachandra Sastry Garu (Poet). 
23. Madras 25, 26-12-'41 Maganti Bapineedu Garu. 
24. Pedapalem 27,28-5-42 Suravaram Prathapareddi Garu, B.a., B.L. 
25, Singarani Collieries 1944 Sree Mallela Sree Rama Murty Garu. 
—»}-— 
APPENDIX No. 2 
THE ALL INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCES 
stay Place Year Name of the President. 
1, Madras 1919 Sree J. 8. Kudalkar. 
2. Coconada 1928 Sree M. R. Jayakar. 
38. Belgaum 1924 Sree Desabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das. 
4. Lahore Sree Acharya Praphulla Chandra Ray. 
5. Madras 1927 Sree Dr, Pramadanadha Benarji. 
6. Calcutta 1928 Sree Sir. Sarvepalli Radha Krishna 
7 Bezwada 19383 Sree Vangala Sivaram. 
8. Madras 1934 (Dce). Sree Kumar Manindra Dev. 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE ANDHRA DESA 
Sri. N. SATYANARAYANA 


Co-operative Movement in Andhra Desa made 
its progress after the introduction of Dyarchy in 
Madras in 1920 with a separate Minister in charge 
of Development. Though the first co-operative 
societies’ Act was passed in 1904 there were very 
few co-operative institutions in the early stages. 
It took more than a decade to spread the move- 
ment in the Andhra Jistricts. Asin other parts of 
the country.in Andhra Desa also, societies were 
first strarted to cater credit to agriculturists in 
villages on unlimited liability basis. In Urkan 
areas small Banks were started to furnish credit on 
limited liability basis. In the early stages, th® 
Madras Urban Bank was disbursing finance to all 
the primary Societies and Urban Banks on the re- 
commendation of the Department. Later on with 
the multiplication and expansion of Societies in 
the districts, Central Banks came into existence to 
receive deposits from the public, and help the 
societies to borrow freely and on easy terms. In 
all the eleven districts of Andhra, Central banks 
were started without exception. In the beginning, 
there were two or more Central Banks in a few 
districts, each; but later on the Government insiste 1 
on having one Central Bank for each District Out 
of 30 Central Banks, inthe Presidency, 16 central 
Sanks are in the elven districts of Andhra Desa. 
East Godavary has 4 central Banks, Krishna 2, 
Vizag 2; other Districts have one in each. The 
Central Banks wele in a flourishing state during the 
period 1919—80. Afterthe first European War, 
there was free flow of-money. There was great 
rise in the prices of agricultural land and agricu'tu- 
ral commodities. Members borrowed large sums 
for purchase and improvement of land for business 
and for marriage purposes. Although the Central 
Banks were at first borrowing largely from the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank at Madras, still in 
course of time, they succeeded in attracting sufficient 
deposits locally, and began to stand of their own 
feet. With the expansion of Co-operative Credit 
societies, Unions also devolopedin each’ Taluk or 
Thasil. By the end of 1930, there’ were as‘many as 


250 unions in Andhra Desa. To supervise Unions, 
Federations were started from the year 1925. But 
depression came after 1930. Land values fell down 
heavily. Prices of agricultural produce were low. 
Many members lost credit worthiness and were un- 
able to pay back their dues. Hence many of the- 
Soci. ties became moribund. Drastic action had tc 
be taken. Unlimited liability had tc be enforced. 
Hence solvent members after paying their dues left~ 
societies for gcod for fear of unlimited liability. 
The pento from 1928 to 1938 was more or Jess a 
period of depression. The movement collapsed 
especialy in dry areas. Federations had to be 
liquidated for want of funds. Unions had to be 
suspended as most of the Directors became 
defaulters. The Townshend Committee, appointed 
in the year 1928 to study and report on the condi- 
tion of the movement, suggested far-reaching re- 
forms, and recommended that village societies 
should only disburse loans for short term repayment 
and that separate Land mortgage Banks should be 
started for lending on long term. Accordingly 
Land Mortgage Banks were started inall the 
Telugu Districts, and made rapid progress in 
Delta Taluks. Government were cautions in 
starting Land Mortgage Banks in the  pre- 
dominantly dry areas of Rayalaseema. Out of 119 
Primary Land Mortgage Banks in the Presidency 
50 are in Andhra Desa with transactions of over 
1 crore of rupees. 


After the Second European War in 1939, there 
has been once again steep rise of prices for agricul. 
tural products, and rise in land-values. Agricul- 
turists paid away their debts by selling away lands 
at fancy prices Hence transactions in Land Mort- 
gage Banks have fallen. But many of the old 
overdues have been recovered, and the condition of 
the societies has also improved. Members are 
cautious in the matter of applying for’ loans, and 
do not borrow recklessly as during the last war 
period. In fact the war has been a blessing in 
disguise. Although the transactions in .the' co 
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operative credit movement have come down, it has 
jncreased the credit worthiness and the repaying 
capacity of the cultivator. Agriculture has become 
a surplus instead of a deficit economy. 


Uptill now Co-operative mavement was deve- 
loping mostly on credit lines. After the war broke 
out, the need has been strongly felt for developing 
the consumers movement or the Stores societies, 
and the Marketing societies, to Supply controlled 
and rationed articles to the public. The Co- 
operators have ably supported the government in 
measures to disburse goods in short supply, and 
have assisted in suppressing the Black Market. 
Yhey have in fact acted as Fair Price Shops. In 


“Rayalaseema where the credit movement had a set- 


back, the stores movement has made much headway, 
and yeoman service has been rendered in the distri- 
bution of food-stuffs and other rationed articles. 
The Revenue Officers in deficit districts of 
Rayalaseema have been giving special concessions 
to Wholesale stores in the supply of rationed 
articles and these Wholesales, through their 
Branches and Depots, have been effectively distri- 
buting goods throughout their area and put down 
the black market. 


In the Deltaic areas of the Andhra Districts 
where there is a surplus of paddy and other food 
stuffs, arrangements have been made to supply these 
necessaries to the deficit areas of Rayalaseema 
through their Wholesales, with the permission of 
the District officers. 

After Consumers’ Societies, the next type of 
societies to make’ rapid progress in Andhra Desa 
are the Weavers’ Co-operative Societies. Weavers 
are a proverbially disunited and spend-thrift race. 
With a view to ptotect hand-loom weaving and 
provide work all through the year, weavers’ societies 
have been started and developed in every centre 
where there is a large number of weavers. These 
societies have been afforded many facilities, in the 
matter of procuring their yarn requirements etc. 
through the Provincial Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society ; and Central Banks have now come forward 
to finance the Weavers’ Societies on the needed 
scale. Weavers’ societies in Rayalaseema have 
been working with great success. The society at 
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Yemmiganur has set an example. It has earned s 
profit of Rs. 1 lakh this year, and hasa separate 
dyeing section attached to it. 


Guntur and East Godavary Districts have a 
large number of Weavers’ Societies each. Uppada 
in East Godavari is famous for superior count 
weaving, and its products are in demand even in 
Bombay and Calcutta markets. 


There is still need for development of cottage 
industries by means of the co-operative movement. 
Industries like bee-keeping poultry farming, hand- 
spinning, toy-making, coir making etc-, can also be 
organised co-operatively on a larger scale than at 
present. 


In the Alamuru Co-operative Rural Bank an 
experiment is being successfully carried on for co- 
Operative farming by agricultural labourers. Lanka 
lands of 300 acres in extent, taken on lease from 
the Government, have been let out to 120 Harijan 
families who are cultivating with the help of finance 
made available by the Rural Bank for purchase of 
cattle, necessaries of life, payment of government 
kist etc. Co-operative farming has still to be deve- 
loped and it has a bright future in fresh areas that 
are being newly brought into cultivation under the 
Tungabhadra Project. 


Experiments were made in co-operative large 
scale industrial enterprise at Vuyyur Sugar Factory 
but it failed due to local jealousies and rivalries. 
There is enough scope for organising textile 
Factories in Rayalaseema especially at Guntakal, 
Adoni and Nandyala and Sugar Factories in Bellary 
and East and West Godavari Districts. These 
Factories can be run on co-operative lines, so that 
the profits may be equitably distributed instead of 
going to the individual capitalist. 


The development of Andhra co-operative move- 
ment is due to the encouragement given by the 
Department and the special work of non-official ca- 
operators. Among the non-officials the services of 
V. Ramadas Panthulu and M. Ramachandra Rao 
stand out prominent. Mr. Panthulu dominated the 
credit mevement in the Presidency for nearly 2 
decades, while Ramachendra Rao laid the sure 
foundation for land mortgage Bank movement, Dr- 
Pattabi in the early stages of the movement started 
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the Andhra Co-operative Union and published the 
Andhra Sahakara Journal. The writer continued 
the noble of this houses work and carried on inten- 


, 


sive propaganda in all the Andhra Districts. The 
Andhra Co-operative Union is organising conferen- 
ces, and publishing co-operative literature. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Refinery & Rolling Mills. 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


By J P. S. 


The only refiinery and rolling mills for Non- 
Ferrous metals called the Hindustan Metal Refi. 
nery & Rolling Mills have started operation in 
Madras during June 1945. This factory is brought 
into existence with very great efforts a: a time when 
al] India is anxiously looking forward and striving 
hard for new industrial enterprises and ventures. It 
is the product of the labours of that well known 
industrialist of the country, Mr. Himchand 
K. Shaw, who, as Managing Director of Messrs, 
Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd., the leading Aluminium ware 
manufacturers in the country, the founder and the 
proprietor of Messrs. The Mysore Premier Metal 
Factory, producing Brass and stainless  stee 
utensils, and the director of Messrs. Indian 
Aluminium Co. Ltd., turning Indian earth into that 
valuable and wonder metal—Aluminium,—is well 
‘known to people all over the country. 

The enterprise was induced firstly by the Civil 
Supplies Department which required approved 
manufacturers of hollow-ware to produce as nume* 
rous articles as possible firstly in Brass and then in 
Aluminium to meet great civil needs with minimum 
metal available. Secondly, it was induced ta meet 


heavy demands of the Defence Department in 


Aluminium. 


The yearly ‘normal requirements of India in 
rolled metal exceeds 50,000 tons and with a modest 
beginning in a vast field of. non-ferrous metal 
requirements, this Factary at this stage aims at pro- 


ducing annually 5.010 tons of rolled metal and 
prducts such as sheets, wires, strips, rivets. bolts, 
nuts etc., of Aluminium, Brass, Copper, etc., besides 
reclaiming valuable metals from waste materials by 
scientific methods for their best utilization mainly 
in Southern India, which for want of such facilities 
were formerly exported to other provinces. The 
production capacity will increase as soon aS condi- 
tions improve and the management can secure 
modern equipment to maintain efficiency that may 
be expected to await great and grim trials. 


The Mayor of Madras, Mr. Radhakrishna 
Pillai, while declaring the Mills open, rightly said 
that the Province of Madras was much behind the 
other Provinces in Industrial development and that 
it should be thankful to Mr. Himchand for his new 
venture, which meant expansion of the industries in 
the City and increased revenue for the local Cor- 
poration which stood at a very low figure of rupees 


one crore compared with Bombay and Calcutta 
whose income exceeded rupees three anda half 


crores. 


It can well be said that out of ,all controls that 
New Delhi administered, through Mr. H. M. Pate] 
I.C, $+» Joint Secretary, Industries & Civil Supplies 
Dept., the non-ferrous metals control worked most 
satisfactorily, but for which, this new undertaking 
would nst have been possible. 


Southern India is rightly proud of this industry 
and would wish to have many more industries for 
her to be still prouder. 


SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 





IN 


THE ANDHRA DESA 


VISSA APPA RAO, mMA.. L.T. § 


Science is the basis of modern life and civilisa- 
tion. It is taking very rapid strides in advanced 
countries like England, United states of America 
and Russia which occupy leading positions in the 
affairs of the world. The strength and power of a 
country ornation is determined by its scientific 
achievement and output. Scientific advance chiefly 
consists in obtaining more and more Control over 
the forces of nature and in employing them to serve 
mankind, : 


Scientific progress in India had not yet reached 
a respectable level. There are great possibilities. 
A comprehensive national working plan has to be 
drawn up carried out at a very early date, if India 
is to occupy its righful place among the progres- 
sive countries of the world. 


The scope of this article is confined to the 
achievement of Andhras in the field of science and 
industry. It is essential for the Andhra public to 
be fully aware of the amount of scientific knowledge 
and practical genius diffused in the Andhra country. 
The lack of understanding and appreciation of the 
scientific achievement of the Andhras is detrimental 
to progress and must be remedied. In endeavour- 
ing to do so I am conscious of my own limitations 
and I know I can not do full justice to the subject. 
But I will try and sketch the activities of a few 
institutions and individuals in the field of science 
and ‘industry with the hope that it will kindle some 
general interest which will go a long way to enlarge 
scientific outlook and help us to understand the 
role of science in daily life. 


Research is the mother of science and is of two 
kinds pure and applied, Pure research isan un- 
queachable inward urge for quest after truth with- 
out any utilitarian motive behind it. It relates to 
the fundamentals of science’ and contributes to a 
broader and clearer understanding of the laws of 


nature. Its use may be immediate or remote, 
Applied or industrial research has distinct utilita- 
rian purpose and value Science when applied to 


, an industry brings on a number of problems which 


have to be solved for its development and improve- 
ment. Industrial research is very esssential for the 
economic and commercial success of any nation. 
No nation however peacefully inclined can exist in 
this competetive world unless it is highly industria- 
lised. But research is now mostly undertaken in 
India, by the Departments of the Government. 
This will not suffice. Private effort must be orga- 
nised on a large scale. Indian scientists and indws- 
trialists must come together and accomplish this 
task. 


The two world-wars have made it abundantly 
clear that in years of emergency every country must 
be self sufficient and independent in regard to its 
basic wants. It is imperative therefore that India 
should very much improve its industrial poterttial 
and in time of need the industrial potential can be 
easily converted into war potential. How sucha 
transformation helped countries like England, the 
U.S A. and the U.S.S.R.in the second world-war 
and how it helped them to grow strcnger and 
stronger, leading them from success to success is an 
object lesson to the whole world, never to be 
forgotten. The natural resources of India are vast 
and varied. They compare very favourably with 
those of the U.S A. and the U.S.S.R. The Andhra 
country is particularly rich in its mineral resources. 
There isa great scope for the development of 
hydro-electric power. Nearly 15 years back I heard 
Major H. G. Howard, chief Engineer for Hydro- 
Electric development with the Government of 
Madras, delivering an interesting lecture on “A 
National Electric Scheme for South India’’, to 
serve the economic needs of Vizagapatam, East and 
West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Nellorethe ceded 
districts and a member of districts south of Madras, 
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Parts of this scheme, Mettur and the Pykara 
projects. were carried out years back but nothing 
has been done so far for the benefit of the Telugu 
districts. Nearly 90% or more of the waters of the 
Godavari are flowing into the sea and this isa 
collossal economic waste. The , Government of 
Madras are now investigating a proposal to harness 
this water power by constructing a masonary dam 
25 miles above the Dowleswarm amcut. Besides 
irrigating 20 lakhs more of acres of land, it is esti- 
mated that 75,000 K.V.A. of power can he generated 
by this project. It is hoped that this scheme will 
be worked out successfully in a short time. If this 
power is to be fully utilised an industrial system has 
to be planned and linked up. The industrial 
possibilities of the districts, round about the pro- 
posed dam have to be thoroughly investigated and 
a cvordinated system of industries and works has to 
be worked out immediately. So to achieve this, a 
systematic survey and development of the mineral 
wealth of Andhra has to be started immediately. 
It is needless to state that countries which skilfully 
organise their mineral wealth and raw material 
become Great Powers and those that lag béhind 
remain dependant. Let us examine and realise 
the wonderful military effort put forth by Russia 
when it turned the tide of war, atjavery critical 
juncture, in favour of the Allies and saved the 
world and civilisation from a dangerous catastrophe. 
In spite of the occupation of the Donetz Basin by 
the invader and the great ‘damage done to the 
industrial regions of Leningrad and Moscow, 
Russia could remarkably pull through, the secret of 
this great success lay in “ Stalins Ural Stronghold” 
— ‘avast new industrial region and a_ potent 
reserve of MRussia’s war-machine.” “It was a 
titanic achievement of the Russian people, of its 
leaders who conceived the project and of Stalin 
who ruthlessly Carried it ont”. This ‘example is 
enough to show “that, the economic regeneration 
and political importance of ‘our Countty-India 
depends mainly on our ability to’ tain the ‘potentia- 
lities of our resources to aécount. ”: 


‘Andhra Desa’ is ‘mineratogically, one. of the 
richest and most’ Interesting units of ' India. 
“What little minetal exploitation there is in the 
Madras Presidency 1s mainly in the Andhra Desa. 


bo. 


_ The possibilities of this territory are great, but they 


have to be brought to light through the work of 
conscientious and enthusiastic geo-logists with as 
little delay as possible.” A perusal ot “‘ AN OUTLINE 
OF THE MINERAL. RESOURSES of Andhra Desa” 
BY DR. C. MAHADEVAN M.A., D.sc, of the Hyderabad 


‘Geological Survey and now the Head of the Depart- 


ment of Geology, Andhra University, Guntur, is 
recommended to the leaders of thought and action, 
industrialists and the nobility among: Andhras. It 
Will convince them all about the strength and 
urgency of the problem. 


I shall now state the present position in 
Andhra Desa. MANGANESE occupies the foremost 
place. It is obtained in large quantities in Bellary, 
Vizagapatam and Karnool districts) The Sandur 
estate and Garbham Mines ‘are famous Manganese 
was exported in very large quantities from these and. 
other parts of India for the last 50 years. Brazil 
and Russia are the only countries that Compete 
with India, But this export trade is not flourishing 
for want of proper organisation. This valuable 
material should be put to industrial use in India 
itself. Only about 10% of the material mined is. 
now used in India in manufacturing manganese iron 
and steel. Many other industries large and small. 
can be started. Permanganate of Potassium can be 
prepared. 


GRAPHITE is found in large quantities in 
Telingana and in tracts of the upper Godavars 
“Kovvur Gowtami Mining Works" is doing 
business in graphite. Very firie graphite is not yet 
being prepared. Finer varieties occupy less space 
and fetch greater price. Graphite crucible manu: 
facture is now a craze and is highly profitable. But 
the methods employed for the manufacture are crude 
and unscientific. No manufacturer cares to improve 
the quality of the crucible. If finer graphite 
can be manufactured on’ scientific lines, crucibles 
which have much longer life, and fetch much higher 
price. 


Further cooperation, organisation and sciéntix 
fick nowledge wre generally! leckinig:: in'out . country 
in masy.-othér industriesilitke : mica; and ‘ceramics 
The mica industry m particalat:is = very old 
industry in India -which is one ‘of “the leading 
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countries of the world in its production and export. 
Very fine quality of mica is obtained in India and 
particularly in Andhra. It 1s a pity that huge 
heaps of bits of mica obtained from the dressing, 
are now thrown to waste. With the great monopoly 
of shellac in India it is quite possible to convert 
this waste into the most useful electrical insalator- 
micanite. Alorg with mica is mined bery! which is 
not turned to any use in our cotintry. Beryllium 
can be obtained as a bye-product of mica industry 
and can be used for the manufacture of copper- 
beryllium, an alloy which has just come up in 
metallurgical industry on account of its unique and 
outstanding properties. 


A few words about the agricultural raw- 
material will not be out of place. Much had been 
done no doubt in regard to the manufacture of 
sugar in India and in Andhfa but a great deal more 
remains to be accomplished. Mdlasses and bagasse 
are not yet put to the best use.’ Ground nut ts 
exported in very large quantities and this must be 
stopped and utilised in our own country. 


To improve this unsat#fasteFy state of affairs 
industrial and technical educetion must be -very 
much improved. The majority of our educated 
young men must have such education within their 
reach. One of the fundamental causes of the 
growth of industry in any country is the spread of 
education in all its aspects, primary, secondary, 
and professional. Knowledge 1s power. Every 
young man and woman must be inspired with the 
feeling that he or she can be of great service to the 
country, can build up each one’s position in life and 
thus raise the country’s status toa considerable 
degree. Thousands of young men and women 
should be trained every year in science and techno- 
logy and’ let loose among the population so that 
they might get into intense petsonal contact with 
and produce the necessary réaction among the 
people. But this would not be quick and sure unless 
the people are literate enough to react and respond 
to the action and:direction of the scientifically and 


professionally ttained youth of the country. So 


until and unless general education of the masses and + 
technical education of the classes go hand in hand 
successfully for nearly over at least a decade, India 
can not be economically and industrially self- 
sufficient. The present need of the country is- 
more and more of mass education, more and more 
technical and technological education and corres- 
ponding industrial expansion. This is the collossal 
task before the country. 


% 


Let us now turn to the efforts madein the 
Telugu country by a few institutions and individuals, 
in their own modest way, in the forward march of 
the country towards its economic development 


Institeutiens :— 


(1) THE ANDHRA SCIENTIFIC Co., LTp., 
MUSLIPATAM. The Head-office and Works are 
located at Masulipatam and ithas branch offices 
and show rooms at Madras Vizagapatam and 
Bombay. This contpany was started with an 
humble bégitining in 1927 by Sri Ayyagar: Kama 
murthy, B.A., L. T., thé present Managing Director, 
Who was then a Deputy Inspector of Schools. He 
and some of his well wishers recognised the great 
need for the manufacture of scientific apparatus and 
chemicals required for the day to day work in 
Schools, Colleges and similar institutions and the 
concern was started. It slowly and steadily estab- 
lished its name and its customers gradually grew in 
member. All the South Indian Universities, diffe- 
rent factories and hospitals patronised the concern. 
Business had thus been built up on a_ progressive 
scale during the first ten years of its life The 
company was registered in 1937 as a joint stock 
company to meet the growing demands. A big 
workshop and other units were erected in Masuli- 
patam and a variety of scientific instruments, 
apparatus and appliances were manufactured on a 
large scale to meet the requirements of the teaching 
of science, of research, clinical diagnosis and of 
various branclies of industry such as sugar, cement, 
paper, pharmaceuticals etc. 
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Ever since 1937 the Company has grown 
considerably and its turnover has rapidly risen from 
1, 4 to 8 lakhs of rupees paying dividends up to 9% 
The rapid increase in business is partly due to the 
conditions of war and the company’s business has 
to be stabilised when the post war normal conditions 
are established unlike many other concerns in the 
Andhra Desa this company has had a very successful 
career. It is hoped that it will continue to be 
prosperous and will soon attain the status and 
importance reached by similar companies in the 
progressive countries of the world. 
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(2) NATIONAL CHEMICALS LTD, MAsutt- 
PATAM. The manafacture of pure chemicals was 
undertaken by the Andhra Scientific Co. ona very 
small scale tn start with. But since 1937 it had to 
improve this section considerably. Difficulties grew 
on as foreign chemicals could not be imported 
due to war conditions. During the last 2 or 3 years 
even the basic commercial chemicals from which 
fine chemicals were manufactured, were not avai- 
lable. Hence the necessity to start a heavy 
chemical industry arose, not only to serve the 
present needs but also to establish the basis for 

post-war chemical in- 





It must be said dustry in Andhra Desa, 
that the whole organi- er a With this idea in view 
sation is mainly the = Sri A. R. Murti, the 
creation of a single Managing _ Director, 
brain and its ¢uccess 


is exclusively due to 
the pioneering ability 
of Sri A. R- Murti It 
1s he who conccived 
the idea, set vp busi. 
ness, selected the right 
type of skilled labour 
and staff and coordina- & chy 
ted their work into a i 
homogeneous organisa- 
tion. Besides skill in 
organisation Mr. Murti 





SREE A. R. MURTI. B A.,L.T., 


organised the floatation 
of a new industry under 
the ‘ National 
Chemicals Limited. 
Masulipatam” with a 


name 


working capital of 10 
lakhs of rupees. 


The company was 
incorporated on 16-2-43 
Land was_ purchased, 


has the vision, instinct POUNDEN: “MANAGING. RIRECTOR at Chilakalapudi, a 
and shrewdness to run ANDHRA SCIENTIFIC CO, LTD. number of factory 
and push business and NATIONAL CHEMICALS LTD.. sheds, godowns, office 
the whole credit of the rooms and _ residential 


successful running of the institution goes to him. 


As the concern grew rapidly in recent years the 
management realised the necessity to employ well 
paid technical staff for expert guidance and super- 
vision. A beginning was already made. It is 
expected, as years roll on and as the concern grows 
bigger, that this policy will be considerably expan- 
ded and that representatives of the different 
scientific departments will be included among the 
management and bring it in line with the admini- 
strative councils of the progressive industrial 
concerns in different parts of the world. 


quarters have been erected Elaborate construction 
work of the factory is going on. The entire super- 
vision of the erection of the factory, the choice of 
the required plant and machinery are entrusted to 
expert chemists and chemical engineers. Potassium 
permanganate, sodium acetate, nicotine sulphate, 
and table salt are being manufactured. Much has 
yet to be done. The Government of Madras has 
given facilities for the supply of electrical energy 
and fresh water. It is expected that the Govern- 
ment will take up 10% of the shares and give this 
important chemical industry all the necessary help 


and guidance. The Andhra public must evince 
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intelligent interest in the building up of this basic 
chemical industry and must contributé with legiti- 
mate pride in every possible manner to the success 
of this infant but very potent institution. More 
than 80 years back Sir P. C. Roy, of revered 
memory, started the Bengal Chemical and Fharma- 
ceutical Works-a great achievement and land mark 
in the history of industrial progress of our country. 
It started very humbly but soon gathered momentum 
and grew intoa very big manufacturing concern. 
It has established its name far and wide and _ its 
products command great sale. But the needs of the 
country are growing and a score of such chemical 
factories distributed in different parts of the country 
will not be now too many. Let the National 
Chemicals Ltd. grow steadily and stand as a_ living 
testimony to what an Andhra business organisation 
can accomplish. It would not be out of place to 
mention again, that the Managing Agents are 
Messers. Murti & Co. and that Mr. A. R. Murti is 
the life and soul of this concern also It may be 
added that this concern will give a great scope for 
the exploitation of the raw materials of our country 
and for the utilisation of the latent talent among 
the Andhra youth. 


(8) Tur ANDHRA PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS 
Lrp. Bezwapa. This company was started by 
Dr Chaganty Suryanarayanamurty of Bezwada in 
1936 with the object of manufacturing certain prop- 
rictary medicines. A band of enthusiastic doctors 
and businessmen joined Dr. C.S. Murti and the 
concern was ccnverted into a public limited 
company with a modest capital of Rs. 50,000 and 
the usefulness of the industry was thus extended 
Ampoules, pharmaceuticals, biologicals, toilets and 
other allied products were manufactured and were 
widely patronised by the medical profession and the 
public. The demand grew steadily. Hemoglobin 
preparations and liver products were soon added to 
the list and had a good sale. Eminent leaders of 
the country visited the laboratories, appreciated and 
encouraged the work. The Madras Government 
patronised the institution and extended state Aid to 
it. The progress was encouraging and the Directors 
had therefore increased the capital to Rs. 5,00,000 
and it was oversubscribed. The Company bought 


asite inthe village of Ramavarappadu 34 miles 
from Bezwada and erected its factory and works on 
it. The office and show rooms are in Bezwada. 
In spite of the various restrictions for the purchase 
of raw materials on account of war conditions the 
company expanded its activities in new directions 
like the manufacture of syringes and fine chemicals 
and had the benefit of entering into big contracts 
with the supply Department. The sales of the 
company grew from nearly Rs. 30,000 in 1939 to 
15 lakhs in 1943 and the ccmpany was giving 
dividends up to a maximum of 74%. 


The company has done well enough during its 
S years of existence. And there is a great scope 
for improvement. A great amount of pharmaceunti- 
cal research in regard to the propertics of the 
various kinds of herbs and minerals used in the 
indeginous systems of medicine has to be systemati- 
cally undertaken. This investigation is long over- 
due and it will surely lead to the manufacture of a 
number of potent and sure remedies. 


It is hoped that the Directors and shareholders 
become fully aware of the possibilities and the 
prosperous heights to which similar institutions in 
Bengal jand other parts of India and abroad had 
risen and take lively interest in the infant institution, 
foster it with care and help it to grow into a healthy 
and robust pharmaceutical factory. 


Dr. C. Suryanarayanamurty, the originator and 
the sponsor had been all along the Managing 
Director of the company. In spite of his professional 
preoccupations asa busy medical practitioner he 
devoted the best of his time and energy to the 
improvement of the company. But for his indefati- 
gable steadfastness of purpose and untiring devotion 
to duty the Andhra Pharmaceutical Works would 
not have grown to its present respectable status. 


(4) A FEW OTHER INSTITUTIONS. There 
are many other indigenous institutions in the 
Andhra area. It is not possible to mention details 
about them for want of space. Chief among them 
are the Andhra Paper.:Mills, Rajahmundry, the 
Andhra Cement Works, Bezwada, the Krishna Jute 
Mills, Ellore, the Beehive Foundry Engineering 
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Works, Madras, the Diamond Machinery Manu- 
facturing Works, Bezwada, the Chemicals .Ltd, 
Nidadavole and the Madras Enamel Works Ltd. 


The history of the Andhra Paper Mills marks 
a dark and depressing chapter in the industrial 
efforts of the Telugu people. It is a great object 
lesson and shows how want of vision, cooperative 
spirit and business instinct can blast the bright 
prospects of a very profitable and large industry 
started at a place best suited for the supply of raw 
material and how the benefit of such a big concern 
can be lost to the people most concerned about it- 
The factory had changed hands and settled down to 
work. It is sure to grow into one of the big paper 
factories in India. 


[ndividuals:— 


There isa great deal of individual practical 
talent among Andhras for technical research and 
achievement which is obscure and is waiting for 
opportunities. An interested and systematic survey 
will bring to light a number of brilliant youngmen 
with ideas, who can be recruited and regimented 
into a formidable corps for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country on a large scale. I will now 
give details about one or two typical individuals of 
gare merit and ability. 


(1) Sri SH. V. JANAKIRAMA RAO, 3.A,, 
B-Ed.,—-COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH, DELHI. Mr. Janakirama Rao comes 
from Dwaraka Tirumala, West Godavari,. I met 
him first as a B.Ep., student in the Training College, 
Rajahmundry. He was already good in executing 
very fine handiwork-writing 100 werds ona rice 
grain, engraving letters on the shel! of an egg.engra- 
sing a stag on a1/10th part of a tamarind seed and 
turning fountainpens. He sent these exhibits to the 
Myscre Annual competetive Show and was awarded 
the first prize for each one of them. He worked as 
a Demonstrator in the chemistry Department of the 
Presidency College, Madras where it must be said 
to his credit, that he repaired and set right many a 
complicated piece of apparatus, He was subse- 
quently employed in the Alipore Test House 
Calcutta and then was taken into the Scientific and 


Industrial Research (S.I R-) Laboratories, Delhi 
under the Directorship of Sir S.S. Bhatnagar. 
Mr. Rao had very much improved in glass blowing 
and began to make very complicated glass appara- 
tus‘like the gas bubbler, U tube vis. cometers 
according to British standard specification, filter 
pumps, double surface condensers and hyvac mole- 
cular stills) He was partly responsible in develop- 
ing VARACHUTE SWITCH which has been .in use 
ever since in the war front. The switch causes a bulb 
to light up when the parachute falls to the ground. 


The lighting up is a signal for the Soldier on 
watch, to approach the parachute and take the 
provisions dropped by a friendly plane at night. 
This has been of great use for isolated and encircled 
armies. 


Theoutstanding achievement of Mr. 
Janakirama Rao is the manufacture of SINTERED 
GLASS. The sintered or porous glass filter is an 
indispensible piece of apparatus in chemical 
laboratories and is used for filtration, preparatory 
work, qualitative analysis, gas distribution, extrac- 
tion etc. When made in bigger sizes it is of great 
use in industry. In these days of war sintered glass 
is in considerable demand by the Military Depart- 
ment for obtaining sterile serum from blood and 
this all-glass bacteriological filter has been of vary 
good service in building up Blood-Banks for trans- 
fusion in emergent cases. 


In pre-war time sintered glass was solely 
manufactured in Germany in the Jena Glass-Works. 
During the war certain companies in America and 
England succeeded, after years of hard labour, in 
preparing sintered glass starting with Pyrex glass 
and Hysil glass respectively. During this difficult 
period Mr. Rao undertook the manufacture early in 
1942 and succeeded, within a period of two years, 
in preparing all the grades of sintered glass. They 
have been put to practical test and have given entire 
satisfaction. In spite of the lack of essential 
appliances and useful literature about the technique 
and in spite of many other handicaps, Mr. Rao 


could master the technique all by himself with the 
help of his great skill in glass blowing. 


The Director of S.I.R. Delhi deputed Mr. Rao 
to the Indian Science Congress held at Nagpur 
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during the first week of January 1945. Mr. Rao 
demonstrated before a body of distinguished 
scientists the practical utility in science and industry 
of the sintered glass articles manufactured by him. 
Dr. Mazumdar President of the Physics Section, 
Dr. Kotari of the Delhi University and others very 
much appreciated the high standard of practical 
talent and initiative shown by Mr. Rao. 


It isnot possible to detail more about the 
sintered glass filters manufactured in Delhi in this 
review. Those that are interested can read the 
article by Mr. Rao in the issue of the Journal of 
Scientific and Industria] Research, Delhi, of March 
1945—Vol. III, No. 9., pp. 418—422. Eight 
different varieties of, sintered glass with porosities 
ranging from 1/25 inch bore to 1/50,000 inch bore 
were described in the article How they are used 
as micro-filters, ultra-filters and for bacteriological 
work has been explained. 


The manufacture of sintered glass in all grades 
and sizes has a very bright future in India. Its 
applications are vast both in the laboratory and in 
industry. The resistance glasses manufactured by 
some of the leading Indian _ glass-manufacturing 
tirms were found to be quite suitable. All the 
necessaries of this industry raw material, plant and 
machinery and technical personnel-are all available 
in this country These are all very much cheaper 
here and the manufactured articles can easily stand 
competition-should there be any-in the post-war 
Period from foriengn countries. ‘‘ Pilot plant trials 
have shown that, with a capital cost of Rs. 30.000 


it would be possible to put up a unit for the manu- 4 


facture of 120 filters of the routine type per day. 
Such a unit can work as an annexe to an existing 
glass factory or as an independent unit’. The cost 
price of one filter is estimated at Rs. 1—4—4 
prewar and Rs. 2—8—0 at present, if manufactured 
in India, were as the imported filter costs Rs. 4 
and Rs 10 respectively. It is also estimated that 
the net profits for such an industry per day would 
be at the least Rs 100 pre-war and Rs. 300 the 
present day. The cost of production can be further 
reduced by substituting chemically purified sand of 
best quality for quartz which is very expensive. | 
hope and trust that this discovery of Sri Janakirama 


Rao would very soon be taken advantage of and 
that the manufacture of sintered glass would soon be 
one of the flourishing industries in India. 


The details of the manufacture of sintered glass 
are covered by the Government of India patent No. 
30451 which has been granted. Mr. Rao, I under- 
stand has perfected the technique for the manufac- 
ture of the following items also. 


(1) Laboratory Sand Blasting Equipment. 


(i) An Improved Method for the Distillation 
cf Mercury, and 


(iii) An Improved Gas Absorption apparatus. 


That Mr. B. V. J’ Rao has a great inventive 
genius is clear from what has been said above. He 
is occupying a subordinate place inthe SI.R. 


Jaboratories Delhi, just now. He deserves all 
possible encouragement. The industrial future of 
India is chiefly in the hands of such brilliant 
youngmen of practical inventive genius. I hope that 
Mr. Rao will have a bright and prosperous future 
and that the Andhra public will feel proud of his 
ability and achievement and will in good time do 
its duty by him. 


(2) DR. YELLAPKAGADA SUBBA Rao, Mr. 
Subba Rao left his Andhra home, nearly 25 years 
ago forthe US.A. and has not yet come back. 
He has been wedded to scientific research. He did 
first class medical research in U.S.A. He worked 
up his way in the Columbia and Harvard Universi- 
ties and is now the Director of Medical Research in 
Harvard. Thousands of research workers are under 
his guidance. He did monumental work in Liver 
Extracts and had been responsible for the discovery 
of a number of remedies for combating the 
dangerous disease—pernicious anaemia. He is at 
present engaged in investigating the properties of 
penicillin-a wery profitable and fruitful field of 
research. 


(3) SRi KALIPATNAM KONDAYYA. He was 
till recently a Demonstrator in the Department of 
chemistry, Benares Hypdu University. He is one of 
our very talented men. He left the University and 
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started more than a year back Chemicals Ltd. at 
Nidadavole. He perfected a method of extracting 
potassium hydroxide from the plantain tree. It 
may be said that any amount of .it is available in 
our country but is thrown to waste. Potassium 
Salts are chiefly manufactured at Nidadavole. I 
am sure that Mr. Kondayya would very soon do 
poineering Work in the field of chemical manufac- 
ture. 


(4) There are very many talented young 


Andhras whose merit has not been recognised, who ~ 
have not been able to make a decent plodding 


living, who are leading a routine and uninteresting 
life for want of opportunity and encouragement. 
I will just mention one or two. 


(a) Sri M. KANAKARATNAM, M. Sc. Chemistry— 
B. H. U. and B. Eb. is now spending his time as a 
chargeman in theCoRDITE FaCcToRyY, ARAVANKA- 
DU Nilgiris. He obtained in 1936 a prize from the 
Industrial Research Council, GOVERNMENT 
of India, for solving the problem-Preparation 
of Alumina (Alp °3) and Sulphur Dioxide (S°2) 
from Lauxite-gypsum mixtures. The solution of 
this important problem was not followed up. The 
potentialities and possibilities of this solution are 
many. But the author of the solution is still stuck 
up in a side track unnoticed. 


(b) Sri A. YOGANANDASWAMI, B-A. (HONS) 
CHEMISTRY, M.Sc. TECH. (MANCHESTER). He 
graduated with honours from the Presidency 
College Madras in 1928. He went out to Man- 
chester with a Government of Madras Scholarship 
foc studying paper manufacture. He obtained 
M. Sc. (Tech) at Manchester and returned to India 
somewhere about 1981. He was unemployed for 
some time. Hethen was able to get only a petty 
job in a paper factory. He is now manufacturing 
Chemist-Cincona Plantations Government 
Factory at Naduvattam the Nilgiris. He had to 
leave his special line of work and take up general 
chemistry. What a waste of talent and waste of 
valuable and costly technical training. 


Before I conclude I must point out the great 
necessity of pooling all the available scientific and 
practical talent of our country at a Central research 
institution. A National Central Research 
Laboratory is a desideratum. The Universities 
must take the initiative in the matter. The 
Andhra University which is established mainly to 
promote science and technology and which has 
been fostering pure research in Certain departments 
of science would do well to take the lead for the 
Andhra area and promote technological and 
industrial research also. The Industrialists of the 
Country ought to co-operate with Scientific institu- 


tions and University Research laboratories. 
In addition to this the Research laboratories {must 
be established special laboratories like the National 
Physical Laboratory Teddington, England, where 
scientific instruments. materials, chemicals, foods 
etc., are tested and standardised. 


I have thus far given some account of science 
as applied to industry with particular reference to 
the Andhra Desa. But there is yet a good. deal. 
more to be said about pure research in science 
among the Andhras. There are a large number of 
distinguished Andhra scientists who have contribu- 
ted substantially to scientific knowledge by research 
in physics, chemistry, mathematics etc.’ Prominent 
among them may be mentioned the following names, 


Dr. A. L., Narayan, M-A., D.Sc . (Mad ) Director 
of the Solar Observatory. Kodaikanal. Dr. K. 
RANGADIIAMA RAO, M.A. 1.sc- (Mad ) p.se. (Lond.), 
Professor of Physics Andhra University, Dr. E 
Ramakrishna Rao, M.A D.Sc. (Lond.) till recently 
Professor of Physics. Andhra University and now 
the Director of the Instruments Manufacturing 
Section of the Andhra Scientific Co., Dr. S. 
Bhagavantam, bsc. (Andhra.) Principal and 
Professor of Physics. Andhra University Dr. G. 
Gopala Rao, p.sc. (Allahabad.) Reader in Physical 
chemistry Andhra University, Dr. K. Neelakantam,. 
Ph, pb. (Andhra ) A-I-C, F-C.S ; (London.) Lecturer in. 
chemistry Andhra University, Dr. K. V. Giri, A... 
Sc. D.Sc. Bio-Chemical Laboratory, Tata’s 
Research Institute Bangalore and Dr. V. Ramas- 
swamy, Ph. b. (Cantab.) Reader and Head of the 
Department of Mathematics Andhra University. It 
is not possible for me at this stage to give even a 
brief account of their researches. I must avaih 
myself of another opportunity to do so. 


NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. 
Under the stress of the present world-war, Scientists. 
of the world played a vital part and made many 
note worthy contributions to science and industry: 
Many of these contributions would be of great 
service in the post-war period and make life richer 
and fuller. Scientists in India had also their honou- 
rable part to play. A great impetus was given to 
research and industry in India There isa great 
urge for anew life, for economic and industriah 
expansion, for better food, brighter homes and 
higher standards ot life. In the realisation of these 
great hopes Indian Scientists and industrialists have 
a great part to play. May they be able to partici- 
pate gloriously, co-operate effectively in the first 
war industrial expansion of India, under Indian 
direction, Control and capital, with a single minded 
devotion for the welfare and happiness of the people. 
of India ! 


